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PREFACE. 


It  was  not  without  mmdi  fear,  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  that 
THB  BiBLB  AND  THE  Peopls  was  Commenced :  and  this  responsibility 
was  of  a  two-fold  nature :  first  and  foremost,  that  the  pens  employed  in 
this  periodical,  should  a£Ford  instructive,  useful,  and  quickening  materials 
for  thd  minds  of  its  readers;  and  be  of  some  new  service  to  the  cause 
of  enlightened  Christianity :  secondly,  to  ensure  such  an  extent  of  circu- 
lation as  should  secure  at  least,  from  pecuniary  loss,  one  who  was  too 
generous  to  seek  gain,  being  willing  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake. 

Having  no  organ  of  the  public  press  immediately  allied  to  our  under- 
taking, and  therefore  engaged  directiy  or  indirectly,  to  further  our 
purpose,  we  were  dependent  solely  upon  the  nature  of  our.efforts,  and 
such  alight  publicity  as  we  were  able  to  secure. 

Our  thanks  are  due  both  to  many  of  our  readers  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  extending  the  periadical,  from  m  appreciation  of  its  value : 
and  also  to  many  organs  of  the  weekly  press,  for  their  disinterested  and 
generous  recognition. 

We  can  only  desire  the  continuance  of  the  attentions  of  both ;  promis- 
ing, on  our  parts,  to  aim  at  being  more  worthy  of  their  aid  and  commen- 
dations ;  our  sole  desire  is  to  remove  ignorance,  to  extend  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  and  its  claims :  we  ask  only  a  candid  examination 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Bible  and  the  People,  charitable 
forbearance  towards  any  imperfections,  which  experience  inay  diminish ; 
together  with  the  strenuous  efforts  of  such  as  can  cordially  unite  with 
us  in  extending  the  sphere  of  our  influence  and  usefulness. 


Xy.  PREFACB. 

With  thes^  views  and  hopes^  we  may  address  ouf  reader^  in  the  words 
of  a  circular  letter  already  sent  to  a  few^  and  request  from  any^  such 
suggestions  and  communications  as  they  may  he  prompted  to  forward 
to  us. 

As  a  friend  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  Christian  literature^  your 
attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Bible  and 
THE  People^  for  1862. 

Too  great  a  proportion  (d  the  reading  presented  to  the  puhlicf  is 
simply  of  the  nature  of  amusement  or  pastime ;  which  undermines  the 
power  of  thought  by  easy  common-place :  hence  we  require  periodicals 
that  will  strengthen  the  understandings  and  fortify  the  character. 

The  danger  of  this  active  age^  is  that  we  may  destroy  die  power  of 
thought,  by  the  distraction  of  pressing  engagements;  the  little  leisure 
being  filled  up  with  easy  reading — the  bane  of  all  earnestness  and 
principle! 

Thus  is  the  understanding  enervated^  and  the  mind  becomes  a  creature 
of  accident^  as  to  the  truths  or  errors  it  imbibes.  Such  is  especially  the 
danger  of  those  who  have  (as  is  said)  kg  time  for  READiNa^  or  who 
have  TOO  many  boohs  and  periodicals :  for  these  the  Bible  and  the 
People  is  pecuHarly  adapted.  Because  it  presents  in  a  readable  space, 
a  condensation  of  those  truths  and  principles  with  which  it  is  important 
lor  all  persons  to  be  acquainted. 

Its  purpose  is  to  exhibit  in  short  plain  articles,  the  saving  tniths  of 
Christianity,  their  application  to  private  and  public  life,  and  especially 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  the  infidel,  ratioTudistic  and  superstitious 
publications. 

The  Bible  and  the  People  stands  alane  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
purpose,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  an  enquiring  age ;  in  which 
too  many  think  that  change  is  progress,  whilst  some  regard  custom  as 
infallibility. 

Whilst  suitable  to  all  who  are  careful  to  ez&mine  and  embrace  the 
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truth,  this  periodical  will  be  found  especially  fitted  for  the  heads  of 
famX&Ui  both  as  useful  to  themselves;  and  a  repomUpry  of  inilfuciium 
for  those  growing  up  under  their  care. 

It  is  adapted  to  ymng  men  of  enquiring  minds ;  it  claims  the  attention 
of  emplojferSy  as  suitable  to  be  by  them  introduced  to  the  notice  of  their 
workmen. 

It  will  be  found  serviceable  to  ministers  of  religion,  and  a  great  help 
to  those  engaged  in  Town  Missions,  and  Lay  preachers  generally;  as 
well  as  to  those  occupied  in  Sabbatib  School  Teaching. 

May  we  beg  your  interest  and  influence  in  introducing  it  to  the  notice 
of  any  such  persons,  as  well  as  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  woridng 
classes  generally,  so  far  as  you  have  opportunity? 

Your  kind  co-operation  in  taking  the  periodical  yourself,  and  making 
it  known  in  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance,  will  be  esteemed  a  great 
favour,  and  we  earnestly  believe,  will  be  doing  great  good." 

With  fear  and  trembling,  but  with  earnest  hope,  and  devout  prayer  to 
the  source  of  all  blessing  and  illumination,  we  send  forth  this  first 
volume,  and  look  forward  to  our  future  efforts. 


The  following  publications,  to  which  your  attention  is  also  requested,  will  senre  to 
indicate  the  nature  .of  some  of  the  principles  advocated  in  the  Biblb  and  thb 
Pbople. 

The  Three  Shams.  Is, 

Four  Orations  to  the  Oratorians  ;  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Newman.   %d  each.  Bound  ls« 

The  Swallotnell  Family ;  a  concise  exposure  of  Wilberforce's  reasons  for  his  Roman* 
ism.    l^d.   Suitable  for  general  distribution. 

Rimini  and  Oxford,  the  Winking  Virgin,  and  the  Puseyite  Divinity.  6d. 

The  above,  together  with  the  Bible  and  the  People,  are  all  Published  by  Ward 
and  Co.,  London :  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
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I. 

CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess,  v.  21. 


CHRISTIANITY  A  REASONABLE  RELIGION. 

The  above  general  title — "  Christ's  Religion," — is  adopted  in  this  first 
department  of  our  enquiries  to  remind  the  doubting*,  and  caution  the 
betever,  that  there  is  much  in  the  world  passing  under  the  name  of 
Christianity)  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament.  We  have 
therefore  nothing  to  do  with  objections  and  difficulties  arising  out  of 
human  schemes  or  impositions;  since  on  these  pretensions  our  nopes  do 
not  rest ;  and  in  reference  to  them,  we  also  are  sceptical. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  infidehty  has  originated  in  a  revolt  against 
superatition ;  that  men  disgusted  with  the  worlcuiness  and  pompous  ritual 
jof  a  pretended  Christianity,  have  been  betrayed  into  hostihty  against 
that  religion  which  they  have  known  only  in  name.  We  have,  conse- 
quently, distinguished  between  Christ's  religion,  and  the  religion  of  a 
priesthood ; — ^wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing :  and  whereas,  in  the  disnonoured 
name  of  Christianity,  many  deeds  of  oppression  have  been  committed,  it 
is  necessary  further  to  indicate,  that  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  combination  of  Priestcraft  and  Statecraft. 

Whatever  persons  object  to,  a.^  condemning  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  are  bound  in  logic  and  morals,  to  find  in  those  writings : 
and  if  on  the  contrary,  all  such  things  are  forbidden  and  repudiated  in  the 
code  of  Christian  laws,  the  opposition  on  this  groimd  is  plainly  misdi- 
rected. It  will  be  foimd  on  a  fidi*  examination,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  consistent  with,  nay,  the  firmest  support  of  all  human  rights 
and  duties. 

This  we  hope  (in  our  subsequent  enquiries )  to  make  plain  to  every  un- 
derstanding. If  however  it  should  be  objected,  that  no  one  knows  what 
Christianity  is,  since  there  are  so  many  opinions  on  the  subject ;  it  is 
a  sufficient  reply  for  the  present,  that  (besides  the  substantial  agreement 
amongst  the  majority  of  sects)  real  Christianity  may  be  discovered  in  the 
Bible,  with  as  great  certainty  as  we  can  interpret  or  understand  any  book 
in  the  world,  which  contains  a  statement  of  opinions. 

The  whole  of  Christianity  may  be  well  understood  with  less  reading 
and  argument  than  have  of  late  oeen  wasted  in  ascertaining  the  purpose 
of  one  article  in  the  Church  Catechism — baptismal  regeneration.  It  is 
when  we  turn  aside  to  human  inventions,  that  we  get  bewildered :  the 
clergy  may  be  lost  in  the  Arches  Court,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Courts  of 
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Common  Pleas,  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer ;  but  a  plain  man  with  a 
conscience,  needs  only  to  take  his  Bible  into  the  Court  of  Common  Sense. 

And  in  this  appears  another  point  of  freedom  cherished  by  Christianity, 
namely  freedom  of  thought  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  other 
freedom,  and  with  which  there  must  be  all  other. 

The  gospel  does  not  demand  a  blind  assent,  but  intelligent  faith ;  it  is 
the  priest  who  requires  the  people  to  open  their  mouth  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  see  what  he  may  send : — to  wink  and  swallow  the  wafer. 

It  is  the  present  priests  of  Rome  who  have  invented  the  appropriate 
miracle  of  a  winking  picture,  that  attention  may  be  turned  from  the  des- 
potism of  State  and  Church :  that  if  the  picture  winks  with  one  eye,  the 
people  may  wink  with  both :  or  shut  their  eyes  altogether. 

But  Christ's  religion  comes  "  to  open  men's  eyes,  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  Hght :"  we  are  commanded  there  to  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fest  that  which  is  good  :"  which  means  that  we  are  to  throw  away 
what  is  bad ;  and  in  discriminating  thus,  we  exercise  our  own  reason 
and  conscience,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  light  afforded  to  us.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  faith  Christianity  reqxures, 
is  something  opposed  to  reason :  "  faith,"  in  the  Scriptures,  is  onlv  another 
term  for  the  exercise  of  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  indulgence  of 
sense  and  passion-^"  the  deceitful  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul."  We 
speak  here  of  faith  (and  Christianity  in  general)  in  its  relation  to  the  in*- 
tellect;  as  excluding  for  the  present,  those  spritual  or  moral  consequences 
arising  out  of  faith  or  enlightened  conviction. 

Christianity  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  by  this  means  requires  and  cul- 
tivates our  spuitnial  freedom :  those  who  are  versed  in  its  principles  have 
their  "  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil" — not  the  bodily 
senses,  of  eyes  and  ears ;  nor  the  passions  of  our  nature,  but  our  mental 
perceptions  or  reason ;  which,  when  opposed  to  bodily  senses,  is  called 
^^faithy  To  beheve,  is  to  have  "  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  enlight- 
ened ;"  and  because  this  religion  deals  with  spiritual  things,  not  with  the 
objects  of  our  bodily  senses  or  passions,  it  enforces  the  moral  habit  of 
following  reason  alone — as  "we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight."  This  is 
the  true  and  only  opposition,  between  faith  and  sense ; — it  does  not  say, 
"we  walk  by  faith  not  by  reason:"  but  we  follow  our  better  judgment 
and  improved  insight,  not  our  earthly  impulses. 

Dr.  Arnold  very  clearly  maintained  this  view  of  faith,  as  expressed  in 
the  following  sentence — 

'^It  is  not  scriptural  but  fanatical,  to  oppose  faith  to  reason;  faith  is 
properly  opposed  to  sense :  it  is  listening  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher 
part  of  our  minds,  to  which  God  speaks,  rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of 
us,  to  which  the  world  speaks.  .  .  .  This  cuts  down  at  once,  all  Puse/s 
nonsense  about  rationalism ; — ^what  he  abuses  as  rationalism,  is  what  the 
Scriptures  commend,  as  Imowledge,  judgment,  imderstanding  and  the 
like. — Life  and  Correspondence  ofj)r.  Arnold.    Vol.  ii.p,  54. 

Accordingly  the  Apostle  Paul  aimed  to  commend  himself  "  by  mani- 
festation of  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience,"  that  men  might  follow 
those  principles  which  the  mind  can  appreciate,  instead  of  the  indulgen- 
cies  wnich  appeal  to  the  lust  of  the  nesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  Ufe :"  the  "  victory  which  overgometh  these  is  our  faith,"  or 
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mental  convietion  of  something  nobler.  Faith  is  eoually  opposed  to  su- 
perstition ;  since  it  rests  on  the  understanding  of  trutn,  whilst  superstition 
must  have  something  to  please  the  sight :  religion  addi^sses  the  conscience 
and  reason,  superstition  addi*esses  the  senses :  accordingly  when  men  lost 
faith,  or  clear  conviction  of  an  invisible  God,  they  made  a  sensible  image 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
things. — (Romans  i.) 

In  like  manner,  when  men  forget  to  regard  mentally  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  they  have  pictures  and  relics :  this  is  superstition  or  sight, 
in  opposition  to  understanding  and  principle,  which  say — whom  having 
not  seen,  we  love."  So  that  ^this  opposed  to  passion,  sense,  and  super- 
stition 'y  in  other  words,  it  is  enlightened  reason.  It  looks  at  the  thmgi 
which  are  not  seen  by  the  bodily  eve ;  but  which  are  appreciated  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  or  understanding.  That  such  is  its  meaning,  may  further 
bie  made  obvious  by  the  following  instance,  in  which  the  Redeemer  em- 
ploys Juith  and  understanding  in  reference  to  the  very  same  thing :  thus 

E roving  that  the  terms  mean  the  same.  ^'Then  said  Jesus  unto  them, 
eware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees.  And  they 
reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  it  is  because  we  have  tidcen  no  breaa. 
Which  when  Jesus  perceived,  he  said  unto  them,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ; 
—do  ye  not  yet  unberstanb  ? — How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand 
that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  concerning  bread.  Then  understood  they 
how  he  bade  them  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes." 
—(Matt.  xvi.  6—12.) 

By  faith  "  then,  our  Lord  meant  perception,  insight  or  understanding 
of  his  spiritual  meaning.  Their  little  faith,  was  httie  understanding  :— 
slowness  of  heart  or  judgment  to  perceive  the  truth :  hence,  in  another 
place  we  read,  ^[  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,"  (Luke  xxiv.  25.) 
wherein  our  Lora  reproaches  the  dulness  of  his  disciples,  in  not  seeing  into 
the  meaning  and  application  of  prophecy.  ^'  Then  opened  he  their  under- 
standings, that  they  'might  understand  the  Scriptures,"  in  other  words, 
that  he  might  increase  their  faith.  When  Peter  was  sinking,  Jesus 
"  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  said,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  whereiore  didst 
thou  doubt  ?" — (Matt.  14,  31.)  How  is  it  thou  understandest  not  who  I 
am ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  ? 

This  view  of  faith,  as  intelligent  insight  or  perception  of  the  truth  is 
incidentally  illustrated  if  not  confirmed,  by  no  less  a  master  in  Israel  than 
WiUiam  Tyndale,  one  of  the  early  English  reformers ;  who  speaking  of 
that  passage,  John  xvi.  9. — ^The  Comforter  shall  convict  the  world  of 
sin  because  they  believe  not  on  me,"— observes  "he  shall  rebuke  the 
world  for  lack  of  true  judgment,  and  discretion  to  judge."  And  this 
writer  proceeds  on  this  principle  to  advocate  the  duty  of  seeing  into  the 
^rounds  and  nature  of  spiritual  religion,  as  the  only  defence  against  the 
bondage  of  forms,  and  tne  blindness  of  overlooking  the  real  claims  of  the 
Saviour.  "  Wherefore  beloved  reader,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Ghost  re- 
buketh  the  world  for  lack  of  judgment ;  and  inasmuch  also  as  their  igno- 
rance is  without  excuse  before  whose  faces  enough  is  set  to  judge  by,  if 
they  would  open  their  eyes  to  see^  and  not  captivate  their  understanding 
to  beUeve  Ues :  and  inasmuch  as  the  spiritual  judgeth  all  things — where- 
fore it  is  time  to  awake  and  see  every  man  with  his  own  eyes."   But  a 
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greater  authority  thus  condemns  the  Jews — Hhdr  eye»  they  have  closed  i 
fest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  understand,  and  be  converted,** 
— (Matt.  3dii.  15.) 

Whenever  persons  misunderstood  the  emblems  of  this  great  teacher, 
and  took  them  for  a  reality, — as  the  woman  of  Samaria  respecting  the 
water  he  should  give ; — (John  iv.  15.)  the  disciples  respecting  the  meat 
he  had  which  they  knew  not  of — (John  iv,  32.)  respecting  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees — (Matt.  xvi.  6.)  the  Jews,  respecting  the  giving  of  his  flesh 
to  eat — (John  vi.  52.)  whenever  such  mistakes  occurred,  there  was  little 
fidth ;  that  is,  little  understanding.  So  now,  when  priests  give  his  flesh 
to  eat,  and  say  we  must  have  it  in  their  wafer  or  bread ;  or  when  they 
would  have  us  bom  again  of  water  at  the  font ;  it  is  not  faith,  but 
STUPIDITY  THEY  REQUIRE.  They  wish  US  to  cuact  over  again,  the  little- 
ness of  faith,  or  want  of  insight  which  the  Saviour  condemned. 

Faith  then,  in  the  gospel,  means  reason  or  understandins* ;  it  is  a  name 
for  wisdom,  or  the  exercise  of  wisdom ;  but  the  Church,  i.  e.  priests, 
have  degraded  faith  into  folly,  that  we  may  be  foolish  enough  to  have 
faith  in  fliem :  which  would  indeed  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Let  it  therefore  be  stored  up  as  a  maxim  of  the  highest  consequence, 
that  Christian  faith  is  enlightened  conviction  \  that  to  believe,  is  to  see 
into  and  recognise  a  truth :  whilst  that  spurious  faith  advocated  as  the 
buttress  of  superstition,  is  the  blind  leading  the  bhnd — into  a  ditch. 

To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  imderstand  what  he  is  and  what  he 
came  for,  and  to  accept  him  in  that  capacity. 

We  must  ourselves  judge  and  appreciate  what  he  says,  that  we  may 
understand  the  forcibleness  of  right  words,  and  learn  the  meaning  of  that 
saying, — ^^He  spake  as  one  haying  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes." 

He  was  no  timid  second-hand  teacher,  appealing  to  this  and  that 
Rabbi ;  the  only  earthly  Eabbi  he  appealed  to,  was  man's  conscience ; 
and  the  authority  he  spoke  with,  was  not  the  dictation  of  one  aspiring  to 
lord  it  over  his  rellows ;  but  the  authority  of  self-witnessing  truths,  that 
were  therefore  authoritative  because  they  awakened,  and  commended 
themselves  to,  man's  deepest  thoughts  and  loftiest  desires. 

His  authority,  was  not  the  imposition  of  a  tyrant,  but  the  persuasive- 
ness of  truth.  Which  OF  HIS  MAXIMS  WILL  any  one  impugn?  He 
spake  of  what  he  knew :  of  the  divine  nature,  as  he  knew  that]  of  human 
nature,  as  he  knew  what  was  in  man. 

But  he  recognized  human  reason  as  the  point  of  appeal ; — "  why  even 
of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?"    (Luke  xii.  57.) 

That  he  could  rightly  exercise  mastery,  is  not  what  we  here  assert, 
least  of  all,  what  we  deny :  at  present  we  consider  only  the  relation  he 
did  assume^persuasion,  not  force. 

Indeed,  this  is  true  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
moral  government ;  he  rules  by  moral  means :  that  is,  by  motives,  rea- 
sons, or  persuasion:  force  is  employed  when  probation  is  ended:  and 
that  force  is  not  to  secure  obedience,  but  to  punish  disobedience.  God's 
service,  is  a  reasonable  one ;  and  whether  we  interpret  this,  as  a  service 
in  reason  dv£y  or  by  reason  rendered,  the  argument  or  principle  is  the 
same ;  since  either  way,  it  has  to  do  with  conviction,  insight  or  faith. 
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Consistently  with  this,  Christianity  comes  to  enb'ghten;  to  rule  by 
teaching ;  practically,  this  religion  has  two  elements,  fiuth  on  our  part ; — 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  object,  founder,  or  foundation  of  Chrisdanity. 
But  this  faith  in  us,  is  not  blindness ;  and  authority  in  Him  is  not  impe- 
riousness :  our  faith  is  our  reason,  and  his  authority  is  reason- 
ableness. We  are  to  believe  him  because  he  is  the  truth.  As  we  have 
long  ago  expressed  it — "  Chriistianity  requires  us  to  believe  what  is  rea- 
sonable, to  love  what  is  lovely,  and  to  do  what  is  right :  and  the  reason- 
ableness, the  loveliness  and  rectitude,  are  the  grounds  of  our  obligation ; 
as  well  as  the  appropriate  motives  for  compliance."  In  other  words,  it 
therefore  speaks  with  authority,  because  it  is  just  and  true.  That  this  as 
exhibited  in  the  Saviour,  is  the  only  authority,  as  opposed  to  man's 
usurpation,  belongs  to  our  second  department. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  we  are  not  acting  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  this  religion,  when  oy  the  strictest  methods  of  reasoning  we 
enquire  into  its  grounds  and  nature. 

Some  indeed  (to  save  their  own  systems  it  may  be)  join  with  the  scep- 
tic in  denying  tne  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  by  an  outcry  against 
what  they  cml  carnal  reason.  But  it  will  presently  appear^  that  this 
phrase  is  as  little  understood,  as  the  terms  faith  and  authority. 

There  are  three  gradations  of  character  enumerated  in  the  Epistles :— - 
the  natural  man,  the  carnal  man,  and  the  spiritual  man. 

Without  here  entering  into  those  peculiarities  of  doctrine  founded  on 
these  distinctions,  we  shall  give  the  certain  and  obvious  differences  in- 
tended by  these  terms;  Bofar  as  they  relate  to  the  human  intellect:  the 
moral  dispositions  or  character  involved  in  or  resulting  from  them,  we 
leave  out  of  the  present  enquiry. 

These  terms  may  be  understood  by  a  slight  examination  of  the  first 
three  chapters  in  tne  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  primary  object 
of  which  is  to  shew  the  futility  of  philosophy  apart  from  revelation,  in 
reference  to  the  divine  will.  That  men  of  themselves,  could  not  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  God :  and  hence  those  agents  were  employed,  who 
were  not  indebted  to  merely  natural  means  ]  "  not  the  vnse  "  or  philoso- 
phers ;  but  those  learned  in  another  school.  All  Christian  philosophy 
is  summed  up  in  Christy  "  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  vdsdom."  There- 
fore, the  apostle  came  "  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom ;"  but 

in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  power,"  in  divine  teaching 
supematurally  imparted.  Comparing  human  attainments  with  t\ak 
wisdom  of  God,  he  enquires,  "  where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  Scribe, 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?"  its  wisdom  is  made  or  manifested 
to  be  foolishness;  being  echpsed  by  the  appearance  of  the  true  luminary. 

All  these  abortive  em)rts,  were  the  work  of  natural  or  unaided  reason : 
which  has  always  failed  on  reHgious  questions :  "  the  world  by  (its  own) 
wisdom  knew  not  God ;"  he  must  declare  himself :  "  as  it  is  written,  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  The  pro- 
visions of  mercy  in  the  ffospel  were  mysteries,  or  divine  secrets,  which 
the  princes  and  philosophers  of  this  world  knew  not :  "  but  God  hath  re- 
vealed them  to  us  by  his  spirit :"  nor  were  there  any  other  means  of  learn- 
ing, since  as  a  man  knoweth  not  the  secrets  of  his  fellow  men^  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  one  but  the  spirit  of  Grod^" 
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Therefore  religious  knowledge  is  unattainabte  by  nature ;  '^the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God they  are  received 
only  by  the  spiritual  man,  that  is^  man  under  divine  ^dance. 

Considered  intellectually  then,  he  is  the  natural  man,  who  has  no  other 
learning  than  human  wisdom;  whilst  the  spiritual  man  is  he  who  is 
guided  by  the  instructions  of  God's  spirit,  whether  as  direct  inspiration 
to  the  Apostles  or  as  their  record  of  the  spirit's  teaching. 

The  carnal  man  is  between  these  two :  a  mixture  of  the  two  characters ; 
he  degrades  spiritual  truth  from  God,  by  the  introduction  of  human  ele- 
ments. "  I  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  spiritual,"  as  those  who  have 
fully  estimated  the  nature  of  the  gospel ;  "  but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as 
habes  in  Christ," — "  For  while  one  saith  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  another,  I 
am  of  Apollos,  are  ye  not  carnal,"  "ye  walk  as  men"  or  after  men 
as  your  pattern ;  establishing  human  theories,  creeds,  rites,  or  standards. 

This  then  is  carnal  reason,  namely,  to  settle  down  into  any  human 
forms,  doctrines  or  authorities,  and  oppose  the  spiritual-mindedness  that 
would  search  the  Scriptures  and  test  aU  things  by  the  mind  of  God  con- 
tained in  his  word,  and  to  be  examined  by  human  reason. 

The  Bereans  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  in  that  they 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  see  whether  these  things  were  so. — 
(Acts  xvii.  11.)  A  spirit  of  enquiry  and  examination  then,  instead  of  be- 
ing opposed  is  required  and  commended  by  Christianity :  it  is  by  "  the 
word  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us  richly,"  that  we  are  "  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  all  wisdom  and  spirittuil  understanding P 

To  oppose  this  by  any  efforts  or  epithets,  is  pride  and  carnality ; — ^the 
addition  of  a  human  bondage.  Wherefore  "  let  no  man  beguile  you  of 
your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  intruding 
into  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  carnal  mind ; 
and  not  holding  the  head  Jesus  Christ,"  out  seeking  to  rule  "  after  the 
commandments  of  men."    (Coloss.  ii.  18, 19.) 

This  carnal  mindedness  is  the  same  thing  as  littleness  of  faith,  or  stu- 
pidity and  misapprehension,  in  taking  external  forms  for  spiritual  reahties; 
laying  stress  upon  what  (if  not  a  metaphor  metamorphosed  into  an  actusd 
verity,)  is  at  least  only  extrinsic,  accidental,  or  superadded  to  the  Chris- 
tian system. 

It  is  not  tenderness  and  reverence  for  God's  truth,  that  leads  men  to 
deciy  reason  in  religion,  (for  that  truth  is  both  reasonable  in  itself  and 
demands  the  strictest  investigation)  but  it  is  tenderness  for  forms,  systems 
and  human  authorities  ^  it  is  a  want  of  faith  or  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  gospel,  and  adopting  the  carnal  cry  of  babes,  "  I  am  for  Paul,  or  I 
am  for  Apollos." 

The  natural  man  intellectually  considered,  walks  in  the  sparks  that  he 
or  others  have  kindled,  his  philosophy  is  independent  of  the  Bible ;  the 
spiritual  man  is  guided  by  the  Bible  only ;  the  carnal  man,  improves  upon 
the  Bible  :  the  first  is  human  philosophy,  the  second  divine  philosopny, 
the  third  an  absurd  and  superstitious,  spoiling  of  both,  by  the  compromise 
of  an  unnatural  alliance. 

They  therefore  who  investigate  the  Scriptures,  earnest  to  discover  their 
truth  and  meaning,  are  not  exposed  justly  to  the  charge  of  relying  on 
carnal  reason ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seek  after  divine  reason, — ^whether 
God  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and  what  he  intends  to  teach :  and  as  they 
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want  iaitli  themselves^  and  seek  to  destroy  faith  in  others^  who  require 
a  blindfold  submission  to  priestly  conjurinffs }  so  they  are  carnaUy-minded, 
who  wishing  us  to  rest  in  the  dogmas  of  men^  discourage  enquiry  into 
the  word  of  God. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  then  Christianity  be  considered^  it  is 
plainly  offered  to  the  world,  as  a  reasonable  religion  in  itself,  and  conse- 
quently cherishins'  and  requiring  the  strictest  investigation :  the  faith  it 
aemands,  is  not  blindness  out  insight ;  the  authority  it  exhibits  is  not 
tyranny  but  reason ;  its  force  is  evidence ;  and  the  carnal  reason  it  con- 
demns is  not  the  exercise  of  reason  upon  the  Bible^  but  the  addition  of 
£EUicies  and  human  authority  to  the  Bible :  the  natural  reason  it  sets 
aside  is  not  the  aim  to  understand,  but  an  abortive  attempt  to  do  without 
the  Bible — to  make  a  Jacob's  ladder  out  of  the  cobwebs  of  the  brain: 
the  spiritually-minded  (intellectually  regarded)  are  not  those  who  shut 
their  eyes,  but  those  who  employ  them  to  read  and  understand — "  what 
the  spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."  "  And  when  he  had  called  the  people 
unto  nim,  he  said,  hearken  unto  me  evert  one  of  you,  and  under- 
stand."—(Mark  vii.  14.) 

The  inherent  truthfulness  of  Christ's  religion  being  thus  recognized, 
we  learn  that  to  teach  it,  is  to  prove  it :  for  indeed  notliing  else  can  prove 
Christianity  but  itself^  miracles  and  historical  evidences  may  be  useful 
auxiliaries  or  introductions ;  but  like  the  men  of  Samaria,  we  must  hear 
for  ourselves ;  and  when  we  find  his  words  measuring  the  capacities  and 
desires  of  our  entire  nature — ^filling  up  all  the  vacancies  of  the  human 
soul ;  then  we  feel  the  moral  demonstration,  and  acknowledge  that  he 
speaks  as  one  having  authority." 

This  method  of  proof,  namely  considering  what  Christianity  really  is ; 
whether  there  be  anything  in  the  system  repugnant  or  agreeable  to  the 
loftiest  reason;  in  a  word,  whether  it  deserve  our  reception; — ^is  of  pecu- 
har  value  and  importance.  First,  it  is  important  because  in  general  and 
especially  at  present,  the  rejecter  of  the  gospel  deals  more  with  the  sys- 
tem itself  (or  what  he  mistakes  as  such)  than  with  any  historical  questions  i 
therefore  concluding  that  it  is  not  worth  enquiring  about,  he  will  not  be 
very  extensive  or  accurate  in  historical  investigation.  This  is  our  first 
reason  for  trying  the  gospel  on  its  own  merits. 

And  secondly,  this  is  plainly  the  test  to  which  Christianity  itself  ap- 
peals ;  as  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  prove  ;  whilst  to  beheve  on  any 
other  ground  alone,  would  not  be  honouring  or  receiving  Christianity,  so 
much  as  forei^  recommendations. 

Whilst  thirdlv,  this  method  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  masses  of  men, 
who  having  little  learning  or  leism*e,  cannot  travel  over  centuries ;  but 
require  a  plain  tale  that  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  to  these  that  the  gospel 
especially  appeals,  and  therefore  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  require  no  large 
apparatus  of  learning :  we  have  not  to  travel  back  eighteen  hundred  years; 
nor  to  fetch  Christ  up  from  the  dead,  or  down  from  heaven ;  but  "  it  is 
nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  even  the  word  of  faith  which 
we  preach " — ^the  Bible  which  all  may  possess ;  and  whose  principles, 
need  but  be  examined  to  commend  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  this  method  of  examination  that  we  shall  chiefly  adopt  in  the  first 
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department  of  our  labours ;  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  such  histoncal 
evidence  as  may  remove  difficulties  or  elucidate  truth ;  but  mainly  exhi- 
biting the  moral  evidence  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  Christianity 
itself ;  that  every  one  with  a  Bible,  may  judge  whether  this  religion  really 
contain  those  elements  which  commend  themselves  to  the  convictions  of 
plain  honest  men. 

Nor  do  we  aim  here  exclusively  at  the  conviction  of  the  unbelieving, 
but  also  at  the  instruction  of  believers ;  to  stir  up  their  pure  minds  by 
way  of  remembrance ;  and  by  a  fresh  view  of  the  gospel  to  invigorate 
their  faith,  as  not  founded  on  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  on  the  solid 
groundwork  of  truth.  Gibbon,  the  lustorian,  states  in  his  Journal — "  I 
finished  the  14th  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheque  Raisonn^e.  It  contains  Foster's 
Sermons.  Wonderful  I  a  divine  preferring  reason  to  faith."  It  was  won- 
derful for  they  ai'e  the  same  thing  as  one  another. 

Mr,  Locke,  no  mean  judge  either  of  reason  or  rehgion,  expresses  the 
same  sentiments  in  his  "Essay  on  human  understanding,"  Book  iv. 
chap.  16,  at  the  eifd,  he  observes, — "  of  faith  and  the  precedency  it 
ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  speak  more 
hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  bs  it  is  ordinarily/  placed,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  reason ;  though  in  truth  it  he  rwthing  etse  hut  an  assent  found-- 
ED  ON  THE  HIGHEST  REASON."  And  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  when  he  treats  of  the  supposed  separate  province  of  reason 
and  faith,  he  distinguishes  between  them  as  the  natural  and  supernatural 
sources  of  truth;  from  ordinary  reason,  and  from  divine  revelation.  But 
in  the  latter  case,  we  are  to  employ  reason,  first  to  discover  what  is  reve- 
lation ;  and  secondly,  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

For  to  this  crying  up  of  faith  in  opposition  £b  reason  (he  concludes) 
we  may  I  think  in  good  measure  ascribe  those  absurdities  that  fill  almost 
all  the  rehgions  which  possess  and  divide  mankind."  Hence  men  have 
been  "  led  into  so  strange  opinions  and  extravagant  practices  in  religion" 
— "  that  in  effect,  religion  which  should  most  distinguish  us  from  heasts, 
and  ought  most  peculiarly  to  eleVate  us  as  rational  creatures, 
above  Brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  ,  appear  most  irrational."  We 
have  need  then  to  vindicate  the  gospel  from  all  supposed  or  assumed 
opposition  to  reason ;  as  being  so  far  from  the  ally  of  superstition,  that  it 
is  the  truth  (which  is  reasonsuble)  and  will  therefere  "  make  us  free"  from 
the  bondage  of  imbecility  and  doting  delusions. 

Having  thus  far  shewn  that  Christianity  is  a  reasonable  religion ;  that 
the  faith  it  requires  is  understanding  and  recognising  its  truths ;  that  the  - 
authority  it  assumes  is  the  force  of  moral  demonstration ;  that  it  presup- 
poses, appeals  to,  and  exercises  our  rational  faculties ;  that  it  does  not 
condemn  as  natural  reason  the  attempt  to  investigate  its  nature,  but  the 
futile  attempts  to  do  without  it,  or  the  more  insolent  plan  of  passing  it 
by ;  that  it  condemns  as  carnal  reason,  the  attempt  to  shackle  enquiry  by 
the  stereotyped  inventions  of  men ;  and  that  it  commends  as  spiritual  the 
true  insight  into  its  doctrines  and  spirit ; — we  are  prepared  for  further 
investigation  of  the  nature  or  claims  of  this  divine  message  to  mankind. 
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PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Inventions  ver^  Conscience  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Scriptnrefl  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  fidth  and  practice :  erery  one  it  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  bat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 


THE  KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  WHAT  THEY  ARE,  AND 
WHO  STOLE  THEM, 

There  are  three  things  which  may  reasonably  be  asked  respecting  the 
Bible, — ^is  it  true  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?  to  whom  does  it  belong  7 

For  if  as  some  assert,  it  belongs  to  the  Church,  (a  mistaken  name  either 
in  great  wickedness  or  great  ignorance  bestowed  on  or  assumed  by  the 
priesthood ;) — if  it  belong  to  the  priesthood  or  Clergy,  and  their  word  is 
the  eyidence  of  its  truth  and  meaning,  religion  (in  this  case)  is  a  belief 
in  men,  not  in  God  or  his  word.  All  invest^ation  is  at  an  end ;  we  must 
shut  our  eyes  and  seek  some  one  to  lead  us  by  the  hand. 

But  since  the  priesthood  cannot  bear  witness  to  itself,  except  in  a  par- 
tial court,  we  require  some  evidence  arising  out  of  the  Scriptui-es  them- 
selves, as  to  the  parties  they  belong  to. 

This  evidence  we  are  sometimes  favoured  with,  as  the  priesthood  point 
to  the  keys  and  then  proceed  to  lock  up  our  consciences.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  enquire, — what  are  the  keys,  and  to  whom  do  they  belong  ? 

Our  Lord  said  unto  Peter,  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." — (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  Undoubtedly  this  was  a  figura- 
tive expression :  but  its  proper  meaning  may  easily  be  discovered. 

The  great  purpose  of  metaphors  is  for  iUustration  or  plainness ;  new 
truths  or  relations  being  rendered  clear  by  comparison  with  familiar  ob- 
jects. Everybody  knows  what  a  key  is ;  and  none  would  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  these  words,  till  interested  and  designing  men  had  turned  a 
metaphor  into  a  mystery,  and  a  mystery  into  merchandize.  This  is  not 
the  only  plain  illustration  misused  by  priests  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  aggrandizement. 

The  bread  of  life,  essential  to  salvation,  mentioned  in  John  vi,  47 — 56. 
is  employed  for  the  same  ends, 
c 
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Our  Lord  there  uttered  a  plain  truth,  illustrated  by  our  bodily  wants^ 
and  usual  support :  but  a  spurious  article  has  been  substituted ;  the  reality 
being  made  away  with : — ^transmuted  by  transubstantiation  into  a  sacra- 
ment, with  which  it  had  no  connexion.  And  this  bread  of  deceit  is 
manufectured  by  the  magical  or  black  arts  of  a  false  priesthood.  "  How 
can  this  man  give  his  flesh  to  eat  ?"  enquired  the  carnal-minded  Jews ; 
and  this  is  now  carnally  answered  by  a  corrupt  Church ; — ^we  can  per- 
form this  miracle  3  see  this  bread,  "  hoc  est  corpus  meum,"*  a  sacramental 
miracle,  which  has  appropriately  given  rise  to  the  equally  charming  text 
of  the  conjuror,    hocvs  pocua. 

This  bread  of  which  a  man  must  eat  to  have  spiritual  life,  was  not 
sacramental  bread ;  for  the  Lord's  supper  was  not  then  instituted ;  but 
deceivers  have  first  transformed  thi$  bread  into  a  sacrament :  and  secondly 
transubstantiated  the  sacramental  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  But  to  make  their  power  and  gain  more  enlarged  and  secui^e, 
they  turned  this  merchandize  into  a  monopoly,  and  say  that  only  they  can 
provide  this  bread  5  none  can  eat  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  from  the 
hands  of  the  only  true  Church :  which  the  Romanists  say  is  themselves, 
their  wafer  is  our  life ! 

And  the  Apostolical  Successionists  in  the  Church  of  England,  assume 
the  same  miraculous  monopoly ;  saying  that  only  a  true  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  can  accomplish  tms  work.  And  they  seriously,  if  not 
knavishly,  with  an  afieoted  kindness,  warn  dissenters  that  it  is  a  very 
grave  question,  whether  they  ever  really  partake  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
from  unauthorized  teachers. 

Now  whilst  they  say  we  have  not  the  body  of  Christ,  we  know  that 
they  have  not  his  Spirit. 

Thus  a  plain  metaphor,  which  taught  that  as  bread  is  to  our  bodies,  as 
manna  to  the  Israelites,  so  Christ  and  his  words  are  to  the  soul — ^is 
turned  into  a  source  of  spiritual  miracle,  monopoly  and  gain.  Thus  the 
Church  is  a  den  of  thieves,  and  the  sacraments  become  the  delusive  wares 
of  this  priestly  market. 

This  same  is  true  of  baptism  and  its  perversions ;  but  these  delusions 
we  shall  expose  more  fully;  when  treating  of  the  true  number  and  nature 
of  the  sacraments. 

The  same  misapprehension  has  arisen  respecting  the  simple  matter  of  the 
keys ;  which  properly  handled,  would  have  unlocked  all  these  doubts ; 
and  given  possession  and  security  to  enquirers.  Whereas,  these  keys  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  employed,  to  lock  up  men's  consciences,  to  open 
men's  pockets,  and  fill  the  cofiers  of  the  Church.    We  shall  enquire 

L  What  these  Keys  are. 

II.  To  whom  they  belong. 

III.  What  use  is  to  be  made  of  them. 
I.  What  these  keys  are. 

Plainly  it  was  no  real  bunch  of  keys  given  to  Peter  j  but  something 
that  should  answer  the  same  end  as  a  key :  namely  a  means  of  getting 
into  some  place,  and  retaining  possession :  by  locking  all  thieves  out. 

A  key  is  to  open  and  fasten  a  door  5  it  is  not  a  Church  door,  either  of 
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Rome  OP  any  other,  in  this  case ;  but  the  door  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  door,  any  more  than  a  real  key;  but  something  that 
amounts  to  both. 

When  we  do  not  understand  a  subject ;  we  require  a  key  to  the 
DIFFICULTY ;  in  other  words,  an  explanation. 

A  key  to  arithmetic,  is  a  book  that  explains  how  to  do  the  sums  we 
eoiidd  not  do  alone.  So  a  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  an  explana- 
tion of  its  t^rms ;  letting  us  into  a  subject  that  is  naturally  beyond  us. 

Observe  then,  how  the  gospel  is  frequently  described — as  a  mystery  ; 
the  hidden  wisdom  or  purpose  of  God,  which  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  heart 
or  mind  entertained ;  but  to  which  Christ  gave  his  Apostles  the  key ; 
that  they  might  thus  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  divine  wM;  andptU  into 
God's  iooh,  what  was  for  ages  locked  np  in  his  mind.  And  this  is  why 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  is  a  revealed  mystery ;  a  lock,  opened  hj  divine 
inspiration :  we  could  not  find  out  God  and  his  will ;  no  ke^  of  human 
construction,  could  open  that  treasure ;  but  Christ  came  to  give  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom ;  to  explain  and  declare  what  men  could  not  discover. 

No  one  but  he  could  give  those  keys ;  because,  only  he  knew  these 
thin^ : — "  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten  Son 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him he  has  given 
the  keys.  For  *^  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him :" — to  whom  Christ  will  impart  the  keys. 
These  keys  therefore  being  the  explanation  or  means  of  opening  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  will,  were  given  by  Christ,  who  alone  knew  those 
secrets.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  him ;  not  onljr  because  of 
his  atonement,  but  because  he  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature 
on  earth ; — he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  But  men 
could  not  see  him ;  "the  darkness  comprehended  it  not :"  therefore  even 
Christ  must  be  more  fully  revealed  to  nis  own  disciples  to  fit  them  for 
the  apostleship.  They  wanted  a  key  to  the  strange  events  of  his  life ; 
and  this  they  had,  when  their  eyes  were  opened  and  their  tongues  un- 
loosed on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  was  then  the  giflb  of  the  keys  ;  it  opened  all 
thin^ ;  and  let  the  multitudes  into  the  wonders  and  privileges  of  this 
new  Idng'dom. 

To  this  purpose  our  Lord  constituted  men  Apostles — ^that  they  might 
know,  and  thus  have  the  keys ;  that  they  miffht  teach,  and  thus  use  the 
keys :  (Eph.  iv.  7 — 13.)  in  this  manner  hath  God  "  abounded  towards 
us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,"  "  having  made  known  to  us  the  mysteiy 
of  his  will," — ^unlocked  his  previously  hidden  purpose, — "  to  gather  to- 
gether in  one,  all  things  in  Christ." 

And  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  key  or  explanation  to  the  Apostles, 
so  the  writings  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  "  in  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  form  the  key  for  the  whole  world. 

In  other  words,  the  New  Testament,  that  gi^and  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  now  the  key  of  the  kingdom. 

This  key  unlocks  what  the  wond  never  opened  by  its  own  wisdom ; — 
the  doctrine  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  sin,  of  pardon,  of  renewal. 

All  these  were  formerly  hidden  from  men ;  but  are  now  fully  opened 
by  the  keys,  given  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  who  have  done 
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their  endeayotirs^  that  after  their  decease  we  might  have  all  these  thingsr 
m  rememhrance :  hence  this  record  or  key  called  the  New  Testament. 

The  learned  author  of  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables"  affords  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  point — ^that  A  key  is  a  means  of  explain- 
ing a  difficulty: — in  his  chapter  on  the  "  method  of  treating  the  Parables," 
(vol.  1.  chap,  xi.)  he  enquires  after  the  "  interpretation*^  of  the  parables ; 
and  observes  that  for  this  interpretation,  "  a  key  or  clue,  which  will. 
decypher  or  unravel  a  given  series  of  symbolical  facts,  is  necessary." 

Here  the  term  key"  is  u^ed  in  the  secondanr  sense  of  translating  or 
decyphering  any  pecuHar  or  secret  characters.  Thus  persons  correspond* 
ing  with  each  other  in  times  of  danger  and  commotion,  employ  a  secret 
method  of  cyphers  or  letters  unknown  to  others  j  to  interpret  those  letters, 
is  to  decypher  them ;  and  this  is  done  by  the  key,— discovering  the  mean-^ 
ing  of  this  private  system.  Short-hand  also  requires  a  key,  or  explana- 
tion of  the  characters.  This  method  of  expression  occurs  several  times  in 
in  the  chapter  above  referred  to: — "the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,, 
where  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  is  difficult : — ^when  we  are  possessed  of 
the  ketf,  we  may  solve  an  allegory  with  facility ;  its  own  key,  will  open  tile 
most  intricate  lock ;"  that  is,  the  true  method  of  interpretation  will  fit 
the  difficulties  of  a  parable  or  allegory.  Accordingly,  this  author  adopts 
our  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  "  as  a  pattern  or 
model  of  all  future  explanations — the  master-key  to  all  the  other  para- 
bles. "  A  RIGHT  DEFINITION  OF  THE  KEY  of  a  givcu  allegory,  (is)  that 
IT  IS  SOMETHING  WHICH  WILL  EXPLAIN  evcry  part  J — ^what  will  explain 
eveiy  part  of  an  allegory,  is  its  key."* 

These  incidental  lustrations,  will  sufficiently  familiarise  the  mind  of 
the  reader  with  the  proper  use  of  our  Lord's  metaphor — I  give  to  thee 
the  KEYS ; — ^the  explanations  of,  or  means  of  understanding  and  entering 
my  kingdom. 

And  this  was  fulfilled  when  the  Apostles  received  power  fi'om  on  high 
to  become  intelHgent  witnesses  of  Christ ;  that  is,  not  merely  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  life,  death  and  resuiTection,  (all  which  events  still  left  them 
much  in  the  dark)  but  interpreters  of  the  meaning  of  those  events  ;  by 
the  aid  of  that  Spirit  which  was  the  Apostles'  key. 

And  since  they  spake  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ;  since  their  writings  are  not 
the  word  of  man,  but  in  truth  the  word  of  God ;  the  booh  they  have  thiU 
left  is  our  hey^  as  much  as  the  Holy  GhoH  was  their  hey. 

As  they  learned  by  direct  inspiration  what  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
reveal;  so  we  learn  firom  their  teaching  how  to  unlock  the  divine 
mysteries. 

This  doctrine  of  the  keys,  we  find  exactly  supported  by  Master  William 
Tyndale,  an  early  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  English. 

In  his  work  on  "  the  obedience  of  a  Christian  man,"  he  observes:  "  The 
keys  whereof  they  [the  English  Popish  Bishops]  so  greatly  boast  them- 
selves, are  no  carnal  thmgs,  but  spiritual,  and  nothing  else  save  hnowledge 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel;  if  any  man  for  lack  of 
spiritual  feeling  [be  so  carnal  as  to]  desire  authority  of  men,  let  him  read 
the  old  doctors,  [in  proof.]  If  any  man  [being  spiritual]  desire  authority 
•  Edward  Greswell,  B.D.,  on  the  Parables. 
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of  Scripture,  Christ  saith  (Luke  xi.)  woe  be  to  jou  lawyers,  for  ye  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  [as  the  Papists  inliidmg  the  Bible, 
or  in  burying  it  under  tradition,  notes  and  false  translations:]  ye  enter  not 
in  yourselves,  and  them  that  come  in,  ye  forbid.  That  is,  they  had  with 
glosses  and  traditions  blinded  the  Scripture,  whose  knowledge  ( aa  it  were 
a  key)  letteth  into  [the  will  of]  God. 

Likewise  findest  thou  (Matt,  xxiii.)  as  Peter  answered  in  the  name  of 
all ;  so  Christ  promised  him  the  keys  in  the  person  of  all,  (Matt,  xvi.) 
And  in  the  xxth  of  John  he  paid  them  [fulfilled  the  promise  to  give  the 
keys]  sayinff,  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  for  that  [equivalent  to  the 
saying  in  John]  Luke  saith,  then  opened  he  their  wits,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures." 

In  other  words  the  writer  takes  the  enlightenment  of  the  Apostles,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  their  key :  and  that  the  preaching  or  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  is  our  key,  is  also  his  opinion.  "  Peter  in  Acts  ii,  practised  his 
keys,  by  preaching  the  law,"  and  when  the  people  were  thus  pricked  in 
their  hearts,  seeking  to  escape  the  condemned  cell,  then  they  brought 
forth  the  key  of  the  sweet  promises."  "  Moreover,"  says  our  author  on 
*^  the  practice  of  Prelates,"  "with  this  term — ^Peter's  seat — ^they  juggle 
apace  (as  with  infinite  other)  saying  that  Peter's  seat  is  the  chief  seat ; 

but  what  Peter's  seat  is,  that  they  tell  you  not  Christ  saith  in  the 

gospel  (Matt,  xxiii.)  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  on  Moses'  seat.  What 
was  the  seat  there,  a  chair,  or  the  temple,  or  the  Churches,  or  synagogue 
of  the  land?  Nay  verily,  for  Moses  came  never  there.  But  Moses'  seat 
was  Moses'  law  and  doctiine;  even  so  Peter's  seat  is  Peter's  doctrine,  the 
gospel  of  Christ  which  he  taught.  And  the  same  doctrine  is  Peter's 
KEYS :  so  that  his  seat,  his  keys,  and  his  doctrine,  is  all  one  thing : — 
nothing  save  the  gospel  of  Christ^ 

Now  this  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  is  preserved  on  record  for  us,  that  we 
by  this  Bible  which  is  our  key,  unlock  the  casket  of  God's  promises. 
The  ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eaton  College,"  in  a  Tract 
concerning  the  power  of  the  keys,  dated  "from  my  study,  this  8th  day  of 
March,  1637,"  confirms  these  views.  "  The  natural  way  is  to  see  what 
the  use  of  keys  properly  [literally]  taken  is  \  and  after  that,  what  means 
they  are,  which  in  our  endeavours  to  -attain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have 
something  proportionable  to  the  use  of  keys. — ^The  only  use  of  keys  is  to 
open  and  shut,  to  admit  us  into,  or  exclude  us  from  the  possession  of  what 
we  seek.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  house,  from  which  all 
the  sons  of  Adam  are  by  nature  (excluded ;  whatsoever  then  it  is  that 
gives  us  way,  that  removes  all  obstacles  which  hinder  us  from  entrance ; 
that  must  1)6  understood  by  the  name  of  keys.  Now  all  these  means  [of 
entrance]  were  all  laid  down  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  com- 
mitted by  him  ftdly  and  first  of  all  to  the  Apostles,  to  be  reported  all  the 
world  over.  So  that  Claves  Regni  Ccelorum  sunt  Doctrina  Evangelii." 
The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  are  the  teaching  of  the  gospel: — ^the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  He  ftirther  adds,  the  managing  or 
appHcation  of  the  keys,  so  &r  forth  as  men  are  entrusted  with  tnem,  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel :" — preaching  Christianity. 

So  then  a  key  is  that  which  opens,  or  explains;  which  solves  a  mystery. 
God's  purposes  in  Christ,  were  mysteries,  which  flesh  and  blood  did  not 
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reveal  to  the  Apostles,  but  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  to  them  the  key. 
And  what  they  have  written  under  that  guidance,  the  gospel  is  the  key  to  us. 
II.    To  whom  then  do  these  heys  belong  ? 

We  might  as  wisely  ask — ^to  whom  does  the  sun  belong  ?  The  answer 
is,  to  all  who  have  eyes :  and  so  the  Bible  belongs  to  all  who  have  souls. 

But  since  some  have  set  up  for  a  monopoly,  we  shall  examine  their 
rights. 

There  are  three  parties,  that  may  put  in  a  claim  for  these  keys 

1.  The  professed  successors  of  JPeter. 

2.  The  professed  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  general. 

3.  All  mankind. 

Fii*st,  the  professed  successors  of  Peter  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  or 
monopoly:  tiiis  is  the  pretence  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  on  its 
stren^h  or  its  weakness,  they  lock  all  heretics  (that  is  Christians)  out  of 
the  kmgdom.  But  Rome  is  the  only  kingdom  belonging  to  the  Pope ; 
and  he  nearly  lost  that  kingdom  a  uttle  time  ago :  in  the  hurry  of  nis 
flight  he  missed  his  keys,  and  not  finding  them  before  his  return,  he  em- 
pJoyed  those  picklocks,  jenmiies,  or  other  burglarious  instruments  called 
tVench  Bayonets.  The  kingdom  of  Rome  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
are  however  exact  opposites  at  present :  yet  it  is  to  the  keys  of  the  latter 
the  Pope  lays  a  claim,  in  the  name  of  Peter,  whom  he  succeeds.  It  is 
not  exactly  a  legitimate  succession,  for  though  Peter  fed  Christ's  lambs, 
it  was  not  with  cannon  balls. 

The  Scripture  on  which  this  militant  head  of  the  Church  Catholic 
founds  his  right  to  the  keys,  is  Matt.  xvi.  13 — 19.  In  which  are  these 
words, — "  Thou  art  Peter  .  .  .  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  would  certainly  have  fitted  better,  if  our 
Lord  had  said — Thou  art  Pope  of  Rome, — ^thou  art  Pius  IX but  as 
he  mentioned  only  Peter,  ouite  another  individual,  plain  men  will  wonder, 
what  that  has  to  do  with  tne  Pope  any  more  than  with  the  Emperor  of 
China. 

But  they  get  out  of  this,  by  sajing  they  are  Peter's  successors ;  and 
anjr  other  may  say  the  same ;  "  'tis  as  easy  as  lying,"  and  much  the  same 
thmg. 

It  is  however  very  unfortunate  for  the  Pope  and  his  Church;  that  if 
he  were  proved  Peter^s  successor y  the  text  would  not  help  him:  since  it 
happens  to  make  no  provision  for  successors.  They  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  "deeds." 

The  only  plan  therefore  left  for  his  Holiness,  is  to  extend  the  doctrine 
of  transubslantiation,  and  prove  that  as  the  wafer  is  turned  into  Christ,  so 
the  Pope  is  turned  into  Peter.  One  is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  And 
this  suggestion  ought  to  gain  for  us  the  title  of  "  defender  of  the  faithP 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  defence :  for  whilst  the  Catholic  Head  recites 

thou  art  Peter,"  Protestant  infants  reply  with  perplexing  coolness — 

thoM  art  NOT  Peter ;"  and  there  the  matter  ends. 

There  is  nothing  therefore  for  it,  but  transubstantiation.  The  doctrine 
of  succession  fails  as  a  fact;  and  if  proved,  does  not  help  matters :  the 
promise  was  to  Peter,  not  his  heirs  at  law.  Nor  can  the  succession  be 
proved — there  is  no  proof  of  Peter  ever  having  been  at  Rome ;  so  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  left  his  keys  there  behind  him. 
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Peter's  diocese  was  Judea;  and  his  feelings  leaned  almost  exclnsiyely 
to  the  Jews ;  as  seen  in  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  visiting  ComeUus. 
(Acts  X.)  That  these  were  his  peculiar  sheep^  the  lambs  hb  was  to  feed, 
is  manifest  from  his  first  epistle,  to  the  strangers  of  the  dispersion/* 
the  scattered  IsraeUtes;  and  from  the  direct  assertion  of  the  apostle  Paul 

that  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  (i.  e.  of  the  Gentiles)  was  com- 
mitted to  me,  as  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision  (i.  e.  of  the  Jews)  was 
(committed)  imto  Peter. — (Gal.  ii.  7.)  In  this  whole  chaper  Peter's 
Hebrew  leaning  and  prejudice,  are  exhibited  even  to  dimmvAatwii.  It  is 
plain  from  this,  that  Paul  and  not  Peter,  was  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Romans.  For  besides  the  assertion  that  Peter^s  commission  was  to 
the  Jews,  and  Paul's  to  the  Gentiles,  we  find  that  in  this  relationship  be 
does  actually  address  the  Bomans: — ^^for  I  speak  to  you  oentiles,  inr 
asmmh  as  1  am  an  apostle  of  the  GentilesJ^ — (Rom.  xi.  13.) 

It  seems  pretty  plam  further  from  these  and  other  considerations,  that 
the  Roman  Christians  were  Paul's  converts, — ^because  of  the  official 
authority  he  assumes  over  them.  This  he  would  not  have  assumed  ex- 
cept over  his  own  peculiar  flock :  we  will  not  boast  of  things  without 
our  measure ;  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which  God  hath 
distributed  to  us,  a  measure  to  reach  even  to  you.  For  we  are  come  as 
far  as  to  you  also  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  boasting  of 
things  beyond  our  measure,  that  is,  of  other  tnerCs  labour;  but  having 
hope,  when  your  faith  is  increased,  that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by  you  ac- 
cording to  our  rule  abundantly,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions  beyond 
you,  and  not  to  boast  in  another  mavis  line  of  things  made  ready  to  our 
hands:'— (2  Cor.  x.  13—16.) 

The  rule  of  Paul  then  was,  not  to  entrench  on  another  Apostle's  ground : 
but  to  expect  from  his  own  converts,  the  means  of  carrying  the  gospel 
into  fresh  places. 

If  then  Peter  founded  the  Roman  Church,  did  not  Paul  violate  his  own 
rule,  and  belie  himself  by  writing  with  such  official  authority  to  the 
Romans;  not  only  obtrudmg  into  another  man's  line  of  things,  but  re- 
quiring of  these  the  very  same  kind  of  furtherance  as  he  says  is  the 
peculiar  rule  for  his  own  converts  ? — ^money  to  carry  his  message  into  the 
regions  beyond.  He  frequentiy  desired  to  go  to  them,  that  he  might 
"  have  some  fruit  among  them  also,  even  as  among  other  Grentiles."  And 
this  fruit  was  to  enable  him  to  discharge  this  obligation,  I  am  a  debtor 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians :" — in  other  words,  to  pay  his 
way  in  travelling  to  preach. 

The  authority  he  assumed  over  them,  as  being  in  his  line  of  things,  is 
manifest  in  the  saying — "I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  as 
putting  you  in  mind  (reminding  them  of  what  they  had  learned  before,) 
because  of  the  grace  that  is  given  to  me  of  God,  that  I  (not  Peter) 
should  be  the  minister  of  Christ  to  (jon)  the  Gentiles,  ministering  the 
gospel  of  God,  that  the  offering  up  (?.  e.  the  contributions)  of  the  Gen- 
tiles might  be  acceptable."— (Kom,  xv.  15, 16.)  This  is,  according  to 
his  rule,  to  expect  offerings  from  his  own  converts,  that  he  might  go  and 
gain  fresh  ones, — "yea  so  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  where 
Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  mmCs  Jbundation:* 
— (Rom.  XV.  20.)   Now  he  who  was  so  scrupulous  of  intrusion  in  preach- 
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ingy  would  be  more  so  in  writings  and  not  in  either  way  build  on  another's 
foundation :  at  least^  he  would  write  with  peculiar  modesty^  and  the  ab- 
sence of  personal  authority. 

There  is  none  of  this  carefulness  in  writing  to  the  Romans;  but  be- 
sides expecting  "some  fruit,"  "the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles,"  he  ex- 
presses the  same  usual  requirement  from  his  converts, — "  to  be  brought 
on  my  way  thitherward  by  you,"  that  is,  at  your  expense. — (Rom.  xv.  24.) 
From  all  this  we  conclude,  that  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  of  Peter  ever 
having  been  at  Rome ;  there  is  imquestionable  proof  of  Paul  being  the 
founder  of  the  -Church;  proof  drawn  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Church, 
especially  as  compared  with  his  rule  of  conduct  asserted  both  in  this  and 
other  epistles.  And  this  proof  excludes  Peter  from  all  official  con- 
nexion with  them ;  because  Paul  who  interfered  at  Rome,  says  he  never 
goes  into  another  man's  province.  Therefore  Rome  was  not  Peter's 
province. 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  wOl  no  doubt  be  a  very  unpleasant  reflection 
to  our  successor  at  Rome  of  Peter  who  was  never  there, — ^that  this 
SAME  peter  wrote  NO  EPISTLE  TO  RoME ;  Paul's  epistle  is  Paul's 
key — cannot  the  Pope  invent  an  epistle  from  Peter  ? 

Sometimes  however,  to  put  a  good  grace  on  matters,  the  Pope  is  the 
successor  both  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  which  is  putting  two  faces  on,  and 
shewing  either,  as  the  exigency  or  argument  requires. 

Whether  he  may  not  also  have  condensed  James'  Jerusalem  Bishopric 
into  the  same  See,  is  uncertain ;  but  perhaps  this  suggestion  will  explain 
the  style  of  the  Roman  head-piece,  from  which  his  fiioliness  is  profanely 
called  "  the  triple-hatted  tyrant." 

They  have  on  occasion,  at  least  two  cards,  Peter  and  Paul :  playing 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other :  sometimes  both :  it  is  the  fisher  or 
the  tentmaker ;  or  both ; — a  jack  of  all  trades. 

But  we  have  seen  that  Peter  had  nothing  to  do  with  Rome ;  whilst 
neither  Paul  nor  Peter's  successors  are  named  in  the  legacy,  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  Keys."  So  that  Peter  had  no  con- 
nexion with  Rome,  and  Paul  none  with  the  (Pope's)  keys :  and  therefore 
the  Pope  has  forged  them.  We  know  of  only  two  considerations  which 
can  even  apparently  weaken  the  force  of  any  part  of  the  above  reasoning. 

First,  it  may  be  objected,  that  Paul  did  interfere  with  another  mairs 
line  of  things,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  acknowledges  to 
belong  to  Peter.  But  this  epistle  is  without  a  name;  and  whilst  in 
general  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  he  also  preached  to  Jews;  hut  not 
when  other  Apostles  had  formed  a  Chwrch ;  especially  he  did  not  write 
to  such ;  nor  in  the  manner  of  personal  relation  and  official  authority 
assumed  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  &c.  It  is  upon 
this  particular  manner  that  the  argument  mainly  turns:  the  question 
being  one  entirely  of  personal  authority.  Now  this  is  studiously 
avoiaed  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (whoever  wrote  it:)  nor  is  any  re- 
ference made  by  the  writer  to  himself,  till  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  last 
chapter.  So  tnat  there  is  no  manner  of  comparison  between  the  personal 
relation  assumed  in  the  two  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  objected,  that  according  to  some  passages  in  the 
eoistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  would  seem  not  to  have  been  there.   As  for 
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instance  where  he  expresses  a  desire  to  see  them ;  and  regret  that  he  has 
been  hindered  hitherto.— (Rom.  i.  13 — ^15.  Rom.  xv.  22 — 24.)  But 
besides  that,  another  construction  must  be  put  on  these  places^  consistently 
with  the  Apostle's  own  declared  rule ;  it  is  evident  from  similar  state- 
ments in  other  epistles^  that  he  refers  not  to  seeing  them  the  first  time, 
but  to  his  desire  to  visit  them  a^ain. 

In  writing  to  the  Corinthians  ne  says, — "  moreover  I  call  God  to  record 
that  to  spare  you  I  came  not  yet  to  Corinth." — (2  Cor.  i.  23.)  But  are  we 
therefore  to  conclude  that  he  was  never  there  before  ?  The  whole  epistle, 
and  the  preceding  one,  prove  this  conclusion  would  be  false.  Therefore 
as  here,  so  in  the  Romans,  he  speaks  of  subsequent  visits :  for  in  the  same 
epistle  he  tells  them — "  behold  the  third  time,  I  am  ready  to  come  to 
you — (2  Cor.  xii.  14.)  "  this  is  the  third  time  I  am  conung  to  you,'* 
—(2  Cor.  xiii.  1.) 

The  numerous  personal  salutations  and  remembrances,  contained  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  prove  that  Paul  had  been  there 
and  formed  friendships  on  the  spot.  One  of  these  remembrances  is  pecu- 
liarly touching — "salute  KeTodim  mj  kinsman ;  salute  Rufus  and  his 
mother  and  mine"  He  refers  also  to  others  who  had  "  helped "  him 
(plainly  at  Rome) ;  and  "  many  who  (at  Rome)  bestowed  much  labour 
on  us.  — (Rom.  xvi.  6.) 

The  foimdation  and  progress  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  are  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  the  chief  of  the  Jews  in  the  city,  were  sent 
for  by  Paul,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  as  a  prisoner :  no  Chris- 
tians were  sent  for :  no  members  or  rulers  of  a  Church  visited  him,  which 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  Christians  beforehand  been  collected  into 
a  Church  there. 

But  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  whilst  of  the  majority  Paul  said, 
— be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent 
to  the  Grentiles,  and  they  will  hear  it." — (Acts  xxviii.  28.) 

Accordingly,  Paul's  hired  house"  was  the  scene  where  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Romish  Church  was  laid :  where  he  desired  that  "utter- 
ance might  be  given,  to  make  known  the  niystery  of  the  ffospel,"  for 
which  he  was  "  an  ambassador  in  bonds." — (Eph.  vi.  19,  20.)  The  two 
years  spent  in  this  hired  house,  (receiving  as  many  as  came  to  him)  were 
not  without  effect ;  "  so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the 
palace  and  in  all  other  places,  and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord  (who 
had  been  converted  by  Paul)  waxinff  confident,  are  much  more  bold  to 
speak  the  word." — (Philip,  i.  13, 14.)  And  he  concludes  his  epistle  to 
the  Phihppians,  saying,  "  all  the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are 
of  Caesai^s  household.^'— (Philip,  iv.  22.) 

Paul  therefore  is  the  original  bishop  of  Rome ;  so  that  if  Peter  had 
the  keys,  the  Pope  is  lock^  out ;  since  he  is  neither  Peter,  nor  Peter's 
successor ;  and  consequently  the  claim  on  either  of  these  grounds  is  set 
aside  for  ever. 

And  we  are  sure  Paul  will  not  own  the  Pope — ^who  is  very  much 
afraid  that  his  deluded  flock  should  read  and  understand  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

That  letter  is  a  key  which  belongs  to  the  people,  and  was  addressed 
not  to  one— -the  deceiver  of  Rome,  but  to  many, — ^the  believers  at  Rome. 

D 
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The  true  successors  of  Peter  are  those  who  imitate  his  devotedness  and 
humility^  according  to  his  directions  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is 
amone  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly: 
n6t  fir  Jilthy  lucre, — ^neither  as  being  Lords  over  Grod's  heritage,  but 
being  ensamples  to  the  flock." — (1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.)  His  pretended  succes- 
sors nave  intimated  not  his  self-denial  but  his  denial  of  nis  master;  they 
must  therefore  go  out  and  weep  bitterly;  and  when  eanverted,  they 
like  him  may  strengthen  their  brethren.  Until  this  be  the  case,  Peter^s 
successors  faithful  to  his  apostacy,  have  as  their  legacy,  that  rebuke 
contained  in  the  same  chapter  as  the  keys — But  he  turned  and  said 
unto  Peter,  get  thee  behind  me  Satan,  for  thou  savourest  not  of  the 
thin^  tl^t  l)e  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men." — (Matt.  xvi.  23.) 

Thus  far  then,  we  have  seen  how  the  plain  metaphors  of  our  Lora,  in- 
tended to  make  his  truth  clear  by  obvious  illustrations,  have  been  turned 
into  the  mystery  of  merchandize,  or  craft  of  power  and  trade  by  a  usurp- 
ing priesthood :  that  keys  are  to  open,  to  afibrd  entrance  and  security : 
that  the  keys  of  the  king^dom  of  heaven,  were  the  means  of  explaining  its 
mysteries  and  securing  its  promises :  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the  key 
given  to  the  Apostles ;  and  the  Bible  the  key  left  for  us. 

But  that  this  free  gospel  has  been  seized  upon  by  monopolists ;  amongst 
the  first  of  whom  are  the  assumed  porters  of  heaven  and  hell,  who  keep 
the  key  of  the  lodge  in  Peter^s  name;  that  all  passengers  may  pay 
"Peter-pence." 

These  monopolists  by  means  of  a  Popish  Bull,  have  decided  upon 
Rome  as  the  seat  of  Peter's  authority ;  a  place  which  Peter  is  not  known 
to  have  visited :  and  where  Paul  was  the  undoubted  and  sole  founder  and 
Apostle  of  the  Church. 

Whilst  neither  Paul  nor  Peter  were  ever  settled  Bishops,  confined  to  a 
town  or  congregation,  but  wandering  preachers :  so  that  the  Pope  wan- 
ders far  from  both  of  them,  by  stoppmg  at  home  and  not  preaching  at  all. 

N.  B.  There  are  two  other  classes  on  whose  behalf  the  keys  are  demanct- 
ed ;  but  we  shall  defer  the  conclusion  of  this  enouiry  to  the  next 
article  in  this  department  of  "  The  Bible  and  The  People  :" — 
"  Peter^s  keys  transferred  the  owners,"  in  which  we  shall  take  the 
Pope's  late  fiull  by  the  horns. 
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"  Evert  plant  which  my  heavenlt  Father  hath  not  planted, 

HHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP."-^Matt.  ZY.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  a  natkmid  Chnrch  right,  diasent  Is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think  It 
wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


We  intended  in  this  our  first  article  on  "  Statesmen's  Religion/'  to 
have  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  our  views  and  puiposes  on 
this  important  Question ;  and  to  shew  that  Scripture,  reason,  and  ex- 
perience alike  declare  against  the  alliance  of  religion  with  civil  power 
and  State  pav;  but  Uie  foUowin&c  curious  document,  apparently 
written  by  a  clergyman,  having  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  present  it 
to  our  readers,  to  see  if  they  can  unravel  its  mystery. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PARABLE  OP  SAINT  MARTIN'S 

SPIRE, 

(After  the  manner  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Grbswbll,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 

College,  Oxford.) 

The  reasons  and  nature  of  parables,  together  with  the  method  of  inter- 
pretation, being  set  forth  with  great  learning,  penetration,  and  judgment, 
Dj  a  member  of  our  Church,  and  printed  at  the  press  of  our  ancient  re- 
nowned, godly,  and  loyal  University  of  Oxford;  there  is  the  less  neces- 
sity (gentie  reader)  for  our  trouble,  or  your  patience,  in  travelling  over 
that  extensive  though  edifying  subject.  It  shall  therefore  be  our  care, 
to  apply  the  same,  as  concisely  as  we  may  be  able,  to  that  post-canonical 
parable  lately  uttered,  and  called  The  Parable  of  St.  Martin's  Spire. 

No  true  churchman  will  be  wanting  in  the  appropriate  emotions  arising^ 
firom  so  lofty  a  theme  which 

Pohits  to  heayen  and  leads  the  way," 

There  is  one  important  principle  laid  down  by  the  learned  author  on 

Parables," — ^that  they  are  not  based  upon  fictions,  but  give  historical 
realities,  as  a  means  of  conveying  moral  truth  and  iinportant  information. 

Accordingly  the  parable  we  have  chosen,  that  of  oaint  Martin's  Spir^, 
is  a  real  event;  fully  known  and  recognized,  openly  published  and  duly 
authenticated. 

And  we  have  the  peater  facility  in  explaining  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
various  accounts  are  m  strict  verbal  agreement ;  leaving  na  necessity  &r 
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the  collation  and  comparison  of  different  authors, — ^by  the  statements  of 
one  to  fill  up  the  omissions  of  another. 

We  therefore  proceed  at  once,  without  tediousness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
embarrassment  on  the  other, — to  read  our  paraboHc  text;  which  is  a» 
followeth : — 

«  St,  Martin's  Vestry,  June  15,  1850. 

^  Apprehensions  have  been  excited  from  time  to  time  for  the  safety  of 
the  Sptre  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  fabric ;  a  spire  inferior  to  none  in 
the  kingdom  for  symmetrical  elegance  and  beauty.  These  apprehensions 
have  been  grounded  not  so  much  on  the  tmsf^  or  inclination  of  the  upper 
part  of  it,  so  decided  as  to  be  visible  to  every  eye,  as  on  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  stone  on  the  west,  north-west,,  and  south-west  sides— on  the 
existence  of  large  cracks,  caused  by  the  action  of  lightning — and  on  the 
fact  that,  from  time  to  time^  portions  of  the  stone  have  actually  fallen 
away. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  public  alarm  had  arisen  to  such  a  height 
that  Wardens  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have  the  Spire  thoroughly 
examined  by  two  Architects  of  repute.  The  result  of  their  examination, 
left  the  Wardens  no  alternative  but  to  take  steps,  either  for  the  removal, 
the  repair,  or  the  restoration  of  the  Spire — a  structure  regarded  by  every 
man,  as  a  chief  ornament  to  the  town. 

"  The  mere  removal  of  the  Spire  would  have  been  universally  regarded 
as  a  disgrace.  From  the  mere  repair  of  it  the  Wardens  were  strongly 
dissuaded  by  their  Architect,  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
dilapidation  has  gone.  Supported  by  the  decision  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Congregation  of  Saint  Martin's,  they  determined  that  it  should  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  This  (includmg  the  cost  of  scaffolding)  would, 
it  was  estimated  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  £2,450. 

"  It  then  became  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether,  when  the 
state  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  Body  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  regarded, 
the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  on  sl  partial  and  patchwork  restoration 
would  give  general  satisraction ;  and  not,  rather,  bring  out  into  greater 
prominence  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  "other  parts  of  the  exterior, 
cased  as  it  is  with  red  brick. 

"After  mature  and  anxious  dehberation,  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Congregation  determined  to  recommend  the  entire  external 

RESTORATION. 

"The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Congregation,  and  from  the  very  decided  expression  of  public  feelmg  in 
the  town,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
great  object,  the  Committee  will  receive  almost  universal  support. 

"The  estimated  cost  is,  in  round  numbers,  £10,000.  The  Congrega- 
tion are  prepared  to  do  their  utmost.  Many  hberal  donations  are  aS^ady 
promised  from  among  its  members ;  but  such  a  work  is  obviously  beyond 
the  strength  of  any  Congregation. 

"  The  Committee  earnestly  and  confidently  appeal  to  every  resident  in 
the  town  for  co-operation  in  a  work  which  promises  to  secure  to  the  town 
an  ecclesiastical  edifice  worthy  of  a  great  Christian  community. 
They  know  their  townsmen  too  well  to  suppose  that  considerations  of  sect 
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or  painty  will  be  allowed  to  obstruct  their  undertaking.  If  in  Leeds 
£30,000.,  and  in  Stafford  £16,000.,  were  raised  for  similar  objects,  they 
cannot  doubt  success  in  Birmingham. 

"  The  Committee  would  not  unduly  press  the  consideration,  which  yet 
is  not  without  its  weight,  that — although  now  that  other  Rectories  and 
Incumbencies  have  been  cut  off  from  it,  Saint  Martin's  can  no  longer 
claim  the  position  of  the  Parish  Church — ^this  ancient  and  venerable  struc- 
ture may  still  be  deemed  the  Mother-Chiirch. 

But  the  Committee  confidently  appeal  to  higher  motives  than  any 
yet  touched  on — "  Is  it  time  for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses, 
and  this  house  to  lie  waste  ? — ^was  the  exhortation  of  God  to  ancient 
Israel  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet.  And  although  we  must  beware 
of  overlaying  the  simphcity  of  Christianity  with  outward  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  the  devout  Christian, 
and,  we  humbly  believe,  acceptable  to  Him  we  serve,  that  architectural 
skiU  and  beauty  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  by  beinep 
employed  in  His  House  of  Prayer,  in  which  His  Gospel  is  preacJ  ^ed  ana 
His  Holy  Sacraments  administered. 

"  The  encouragement  already  given  to  the  Committee  in  this  sacred 
work  more  than  confirms  their  anticipations  of  the  good  feeling  and  liber- 
ality of  their  fellow-townsmen,  ana  they  gladly  hear  them  saying  in 
response  to  this  appeal — ''Arise  and  Buna. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  C.  M.,  M.A." 

There  are  three  things  in  this  parable  which  demand  our  attention ; 
first,  the  MATERIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  described  and  alluded  to ;  secondly, 
THE  MORAL  of  the  parable, — ^its  spiritual  drift  and  meaning :  thirdly,  its 
INTERPRETATION,  or  Specific  appHcation  to  our  Church  ana  times.  These 
points  we  shall  briefly  consider,  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

I.  the  material  circumstances  described  and  alluded  to  in  this  parable. 

The  scene,  indeed  the  entire  fabric  of  the  narration,  is  Saint  Martin's 
church,  an  ancient  and  venerable  edifice ;  built  by  our  pious  ancestors,  to 
edify  us  in  the  true  faith.  Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  archaeological 
enquiries,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  (in  the  words  of  the  History  and  Direc- 
toiij  of  Birmingham,)  "  this  building  is  the  ancient  parish  church,  the  anti- 
quity of  which  is  too  remote  for  historical  lights  its  records  Jiaving  fallen  a 
prey  to  timey  and  the  revolution  of  things^  This  is  a  sad  picture  and 
suggests  that  our  Church  may  have  arisen  in  the  dark  ages :  let  us  hope 
it  was  a  light  to  many ;  and  that  its  own  records  may  yet  be  discovered. 

This  at  least  is  some  consolation,  in  the  absence  of  further  records,  to 
know  that  ^whereas  some  say  our  church  was  founded  by  Heniy  VIII, 
and  endowea  by  national  ftmas,  of  which,  some  would  schismatically  de« 
prive  us,)  our  venerable  church  had  "  its  foundation  in  the  eig;hth  cen- 
tury," and  the  present  edifice  arose  at  ''  the  beginninff  of  the  thirteenth." 
"  In  1690,  the  church  and  tower  were  cased  with  brick thus  hath  it 
defied  the  ravages  of  time,  by  self  renovation. 

True,  the  "  spire  has  been  several  times  injured  by  lightning,  and  its 
altitude  diminished  but  it  still  rises  predominant,  and  in  fact  and  law 
is  loftier  than  the  most  aspiring  conventicle.   The  certainty  and  justice 
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with  which  its  temporal  income  (one  of  the  material  circumstances  of  the 
parable, — ^at  present  £1,048,  with  the  "  Rectory,  a  large  neat  mansion,") 
— ^the  certainty  with  which  we  may  claim  the  indefeasible  and  original 
right  to  its  temporal  property — ^independent  of  any  political  premium 
attached  to  a  parliamentary  creed, — is  palpably  manifest  from  the  fact 
that "  in  the  year  1331,  Walter  de  Clodshale,  of  Saltley,  gave  certain  lands 
and  messuages  for  the  founding  of  a  chantry  at  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  this  church,  and  for  maintaining  one  priest  to  cele- 
brate divine  service  there,  Jhr  the  souls  of  hhnselj)  his  wife,  their  an- 
ceMorSf  and  all  the  faithful  deceasei5.  His  son  Richard,  gave  other 
lands  for  the  like  purpose.  Richard  de  Clodshale,  by  his  last  will, 
dated  Edgbaston,  1428,  bequeathed  his  body  for  sepultiire  in  this  church 
— ^in  his  own  proper  chapel  of  our  Lady.'" 

Thus  has  this  venerable  edifice  enshrined  the  truth,  and  maintained 
till  now,  independent  of  natumal  gifts  or  political  transferences  of 
property,  its  own  inalienable  possessions. 

Nevertheless,  having  little  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  unchanged  gospel,  (to  say  nothing  of  surpUce  fees) — ^no 
congregation,  however  wealthy,  coiud  with  so  miserable  a  help,  maintain 
that  splendour  and  dignity  l)ecoming  the  house  of  God :  hence  it  is  in 
ruins ;  and  the  parable  concludes — "  arise  and  build."  Who  would  not 
help  in  so  pious  a  work, — at  once  religious  and  charitable,  advancing  the 
divme  glonr?  and  meeting  the  necessities  of  a  Christian  people. 

It  may  be  useful  to  guard  the  reader  against  a  misappUcation  of  one 
material  circumstance  contained  in  this  parable :  to  wit,  the  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent sects,  that  apart  from  sectarianism,  they  should  provide  lor  a  public 
ornament.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  chiirch  is  a  Town  Hall,  for 
pubUc  and  common  use ;  the  pubHc  have  the  honour  of  its  beauty  and 
splendour,  but  the  building  is  solely  for  the  uses  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Nor  must  we  so  far  extend  latitudinarian  principles  or  mistake  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  as  to  suppose  that  the  appeal  may  be  reciprocated  by  those 
who  have  schismatically  departed  from  our  venerable  Establishment.  It 
is  true,  many  dissenting  places  might  be  dignified,  but  they  could  never 
be  pubhc  ornaments;  being  a  part  of  those  "offences"  which  though 
they  "  must  needs  be,"  because  of  our  unhappy  divisions, — "  woe  is  unto 
him,  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 

Whilst  therefore  we  would  not  exclude  any  dissenting  brethren  from 
the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  common  good,  to  the  beauty  of  our 
architecture,  and  the  dignity  of  divine  worship ;  we  must  not  on  this  ac- 
count be  partakers  of  their  sins,  and  perpetuate  confrision  by  helping  to 
render  their  conventicles  more  attractive. 

Dissenters  from  our  Church,  are  the  last  to  require  of  us  a  compromise 
of  principle ;  nor  can  these  remarks  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
charity,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  is  ever  open  to  their  return ;  and  then 
its  decorations  as  well  as  its  noble  liturgy  will  be  theirs  as  well  as  ours. 

And  thus  much  we  thought  fit  to  advance  respecting  the  material  cir- 
cu^nstance  of  this  parable. 

^.  The  Moral,  or  spiritual  drift  of  this  parable,  hath  next  to  be 
briefly  stated,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  its  true  and  specific  application. 
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That  thero  is  a  spiritual  sigiiificaiice  couched  under  the  description  of 
Saint  Martin's  Spire,  can  be  denied  only  by  the  greatest  scepticism;  whidi 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  ^atest  credulity :  there  is  no  fidth  larger  than 
that  which  belieyes  nothing  to  be  true. 

Eyerything  has  a  meaning ;  but  some  things  are  preeminently  ezpres- 
siye :  and  hence  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  imder  the  r^  figure 
of  Saint  Martin's,  we  have  pictured  before  vs  the  condition  op  our 
Church  and  the  necessities  of  these  times. 

This  key  indeed  is  contained  in  the  parable  itself,  as  is  obyious  to  the 
enquiring  and  curious  eye,  from  these  words — ^'this  ancient  and  yenera- 
ble  structure,  may  still  ie  deemed  the  Mother-Church." 

Such  a  phrase  can  only  be  mystically  regarded,  as  a  symbol  of  the  true 
Mother-Church  of  these  realms ;  which  is  m  reality  no  stone  &bric,  but 

a  congregation  of  faithM  men a  spiritual  house,  aptly  represented  in 
parables  hj  "  this  ancient  structure." 

This  bemg  granted,  we  may  further  obserye,  (hetore  proceeding  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  yarious  points  in  the  parable,)  that  an  important 
principle  is  involved;  namely,  the  Church  does  not  dent  the  volun- 
tary principle,  and  therefore  all  pretences  for  dissent  are  de  facto  set 
aside.  It  is  true  we  deny  the  sufficiency  of  State  aid :  both  principles 
are  true ;  but  their  admirable  nature  is  seen  best  in  their  umon.  Dissent 
is  manifold,  but  truth  is  uniting;  it  forms  all  elements  into  one  grand 
system,  and  becomes  like  the  Apostle — all  things  to  all  men,"  in  order 
to  gain  as  much  as  possible,  whether  from  Christian  rulers  or  Christian 
subjects.  And  what  is  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  take  what 
we  can  get — ^whether  by  force  or  persuasion?  This  is  the  true  method 
of  unity  and  comprehension,  employing  both  the  enforced  aid  of  the 
State  and  the  begging  letters  of  appeal  to  the  charitable — ^^^the  smallest 
contributions  gratefully  received  ana  thankfully  acknowledged." 

Some  may  no  doubt  object,  that  all  payments  were  voluntary  in  Juda- 
ism; that  there  was  no  process  of  distraining  for  tithes;  and  if  there 
were,  the  laws  of  England  were  not  made  on  Mount  Sinai.  But  all  this 
arises  from  a  spirit  of  levity  in  quoting  the  Scriptures  against  the  religion  of 
our  country. 

Such  practices  stand  rebuked  by  the  more  solemn  and  appropriate 
appeal  to  Scripture,  continued  in  this  parable ; — Is  this  the  time  for 
you,  0  ye,  to  awell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  this  House  to  lie  waste  ? — 
was  the  exhortation  of  uod  to  ancient  Israel  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet." 

That  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built  and  repaired  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  we  readily  admit ;  and  to  the  same  principle  we  appeal  (when 
compulsoryism  fails,)  for  the  repair  of  our  churches. 

But  should  it  be  objected,  that  the  above  appeal  is  not  applicable  in 
our  case ; — since  our  clergy  are  not  the  prophet,  our  religion  not  Judaism, 
and  Saint  Martin's  (or  any  other  church)  not  this  house  at  Jerusalem;—' 
in  fine  that  such  appeal  might  as  reasonably  be  made,  and  such  a  use  of 
Scripture  by  a  Romanist  or  a  Sectary ; — ^it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  these 
libertine  and  unenglish  sentiments, — ^that  a  refutation  is  needless  to  a  true 
churchman,  and  would  prove  useless  to  a  self-sufficient  dissenter. 

The  moral  of  this  parable  therefore,  consisteth  of  two  grand  points,—- 
that  it  setteth  forth  the  voluntary  principle  as  a  useful  supplement  to 
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State  aid;  and  that  it  indicateth  the  condition  of  our  Churchy  and  the 
necessities  of  these  times. 

What  that  condition  and  these  necessities  are,  the  reader  may  learn 
from  the 

III.  Third  department  of  our  exposition ;  namely,  the  interpretation  or 
specific  appUcation  of  this  parable. 

And  first,  we  must  caution  the  careless  against  any  misapprehension, 
respectinff  the  proposed  addition  of  "  architectural  skill  and  beauty  to  the 
service  of  God  j"  we  do  not  propose  to  outvie  the  CathoHcs  in  this  matter; 
yet  our  "  skill  and  beauty"  cannot  be  otherwise  than  "  acceptable  to  him" 
who  "  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  Nature  herself  teaches 
us  that  our  offerings  ana  worship  should  be  consistent,  our  buildins^s 
should  accord  in  decency  and  splendour,  with  God's  gospel  and  "his  holy 
sacraments." 

"  The  existence  of  large  cracks,  caused  by  lightning,"  shews  that  truth 
or  light  is  breaking  in  upon  us ;  and  where  is  li^ht  more  appropriate  than 
in  a  church  ?  For  though  the  Bishop  of  London  (before  the  popish  ag- 
gression) allowed  his  clergy  to  have  candles  on  the  oltsT provided  they 
were  not  lighted — ^in  accordance  with  the  command  "  place  your  candle 
on  the  altar  that  it  may  not  give  light ;"  yet  we  must  now  "  come  to  the 
light  that  our  deeds  may  be  reproved,"  otherwise  the  hght  will  come  to 
us.  And  if  it  cannot  enter  through  the  stained  windows,  it  must  come 
down  the  belfiy,  through  "  the  cracks  caused  by  lightning." 

It  is  vain  to  fight  against  the  elements  of  nature,  which  are  in  the  hand 
of  the  Creator ;  and  this  heavy  affliction  came  upon  our  holy  Church, 
through  the  unfortunate  schism  of  the  Gorham  law-suit.  And  though 
the  Privy  Council  endeavoured  with  untempered  mortar,  to  stop  up  the 
chinks  and  crannies  thus  deplorably  manifest,  all  hope  from  this  quarter 
is  helpless,  since  "  portions  of  the  stone  have  actually  fallen  away."  So 
that  an  enemy  taking  up  the  proverb  might  say, — ^^'Master,  see  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here !  And  Jesus  answering 
said,  Seest  thou  these  great  buildii^  ?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." — (Mark  xiii.  1,  2.)  It  is 
time  therefore  to  save  "  great  Babylon,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  built,  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  his  power :"  for  "  her  battle- 
ments are  not  the  Lord's." 

The  encasement  of  the  body  and  tower  in  red  brich,  evidently  hath 
reference  to  the  Reformation,  when  "  Stark  Popery"  with  which  some 
would  now  deluge  our  Church  and  country,  was  covered  up  and  imbedded 
deep  in  our  pubuc  formularies, — ^to  be  dug  up  and  brought  into  unsightly 
prominence  oy  our  Tractarians ;  who  looking  only  at  tne  interior  of  the 
church,  forget  its  Protestant  professions, — ^the  casement  of  red  brick, 

Extemaffy  our  church  holds  only  what  may  be  proved  from  the  Scrip- 
tures :  for  according  to  the  sixth  article,  our  Church  teaches,  that  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  beUeved."  ^ 

This  is  the  Protestant  element  in  our  glonous  Establishment;  but 
whereas  everything  hath  now  already  a  long  time  since,  been  proved  by 
the  Church  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  put  down  in  the  Prayer-book,  that 
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R  the  only  valid  and  legal  authority :  hmce  <mr  Church  CaurU  never 
QUOTE  THE  bible^  but  always  and  only  the  Prayer-booL 

In  this  therefore,  we  £nd  the  Cadiolic  element  preserved ;  and  happilv 
for  us,  our  Ghuroh  claims  authority  in  matters  or  fSaith^  having  maae  aU 
the  use  of  the  Bible  that  it  is  allowable  or  reasonable  to  make. 
-  And  therefore  all  may  learn  to  address  themselves  to  Ood,  through 
Christ  their  Redeemer,  in  these  solemn  forms,  which  sacred  Synods,  and 
Civil  Authorities  have  published  and  confirmed  for  those  great  ends."*  * 

The  20th  Article  of  our  Church  declares  that  the  Church  hath  power 
to  decree  rites  or  ceremonie».  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith :  and 
yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything,  that  is  contrarv  to 
God's  word  written and  to  this  lawful  authority  the  Church  of  England 
confines  herself,  since  she  again  decUvreSy  that  nothing  she  enforces  is  canr 
trary  to  that  written  word. 

W  herefore  she  is  Protestant  in  adopting  the  Bible  standard,  and  Catho- 
lic in  asserting  that  her  use  of  that  standard  hath  extracted  truth  only. 

Accordingly  by  her  36th  Canon,  she  defines  the  subscription  to  be 
reouired  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  ministers.'^ 

Namely,  1st,  the  Sovereign's  Supremacy  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes,  as  well  as  temporal.''  . 

2.  ^^That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  GoiJ^ 

3.  ^^That  he  aclmowledgeth  all  and  every  of  the  Articles,  being  in 
number  nine  and  thirty,  bmdes  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeab&  to 
the  word  of  God." 

And  for  the  avoiding  all  ambiguitieSj  he  shall  subscribe  this  order 
and  form  of  words,  setting  down  both  his  Christian  name  and  surname^ 
viz : — I,  N.  N.  do  wiUinghr  and  ez  animo  subscribe  to  these  three  articles 
above  mentioned,  and  to  all  things  contained  in  them." 

Thus  doth  our  Chm'ch  verify  and  explain  the  parable,  in  one  explana- 
tion of  one  important  passage,  viz.  that  it  hath  a  twist  or  vficlination 
of  the  upper  part,  so  decided  as  to  be  visible  to  every  eye."  This  twist 
consists  m  leaning  two  ways ; — ^to  Protestantism  in  declaring  the  Bible 
sufficient ; — ^to  Catholicism  in  declaring  the  sufficiency  and  finality  of  her 
interpretations  of  the  Bible.  So  have  we  the  good  of  both  systems; 
nor  can  we  listen  to  the  sneers  of  Romanists,  who  pretend  to  Imve  the 
same  principles,  namely — ^the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  the  Church. 

Some  indeed  may  suppose  that  our  Churcn  hath  three  inclinations,  or 
leans  three  ways,  smce  we  have  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Civil 
Ruler :  but  our  sectaries,  surely  cannot  be  so  disloyal  to  her  Majesty 
Victoria,  as  to  deny  to  her  an  authority  conceded  to  Cyrus  and  Darius. 
(See  Ezra.) 

There  can  consequently  be  no  objection  in  the  minds  of  loyal  English- 
men, to  acknowledge  the  ratification  of  the  Church's  decisions :  fi)r  here- 
in our  great  strength  lieth, — the  threefold  cord,  -the  Bible,  the  Church 
and  the  Crown : — that  the  Bible  has  in  it  all  that  is  necessary ;  that  the 
Church  hath  extracted  all  such  necessary  articles  out  of  it ;  and  that 
the  ratification  by  the  Sovereign  is  equally  a  Bible  article.  Behind 
this  triple  wall  of  brass,  we  may  bid  defiance  to  all  assaults.  Grant  us 
•  Wheatley's  Church  of  England  Han's  Companion. 
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this  to  stand  upon,  and  if  we  cannot  move  the  earth,  we  shall  not  be 
moved  ourselves.  Sceptics  may  sneer,  sectaries  may  cavil,  but  none  of 
these  thii^  move  ns." 

Whilst  an  Apostle  tells  ns  to  '^sabmit  mito  the  king  as  snpreme,"  (1 
Pet.  ii.  13.)  we  can  be  in  no  danger  in  obeying  this  supremacy ;  nor  are 
we  to  be  moved  from  this  interpretation,  by  the  factious  allusion  to  ano- 
ther saying  of  Peter,  whether  it  be  right  m  the  sight  of  Ood,  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye." — (Acts  iv.  19.) 

It  is  therefore  with  sacred  confidence  we  turn  to  tbe  authority  of  our 
articles,  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical :  which  is  as  foUoweth 

We,  of  our  princely  inclination  and  royal  care  for  the  maintenance 
and  present  estate  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm  now  settled  and  established,  having  diligently,  with  great 
contentment  and  comfort,  read  and  considered  of  all  their  said  canons, 

orders,  ordinances  and  constitutions,  have  therefore,  for  us, 

our  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  of  our  egpeeial  grctce^  certain  know- 
ledge, and  mere  motion,  given  our  royal  assent  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Statute  or  Act  of  Parltafnenty  to  all  and  every  of  the  said 
canons,  &c.   And  command  the  same  to  be  diligently  observed  by  ail 
our  loving  subjects.  ......  Straightly  charging  and  commanding  all 

archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  other  that  exercise  any  ecdesiastical  juris- 
diction witlun  this  realm,  to  see  and  procure  all  and  every  of  the  same, 
to  be  in  all  points  duly  observed^  not  spmina  to  execute  the  penalties  in 
them  severally  mentioned,  upon  any  that  shall  wittingly  or  wiifnllv  break 
or  neglect  to  observe  the  same,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  dtod,  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  duties  and 
sermce  to  us  their  kin^  and  sovereign." 

The  following  raofication,"  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Articles 
in  the  Prayer  Book, — This  book  ot  Articles  before  rehearsed,  is  again 
approved,  and  aUomed  to  be  holden  and  executed  within  the  realm,  by 
the  assent  and  consent  of  our  sovereim  lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  ^raoe  of 
God,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

Thus  we  nave  assurance  upon  assurance,  though  some  would  vainly 
persuade  us  to  come  outside  our  defences,  or  throw  down  our  invulnerable 
Dreastwork, — ^the  Queen's  Supremacy  and  Parliamentary — Statutes  in 
the  coming  struggle  with  Catnolicism. 

No  Fox  shall  be  allowed  to  creep  up  and  break  down  our  stone  wall. 

The  preface  to  our  articles  and  canons,  being  ^^his  Majesty's  declaration,''^ 
is  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  where  they  are  introduced 
by  a  king,  and  "ratified"  by  a  queen. 

"  Being  by  GoWs  ordinancCy  according  to  our  just  title,  Defender  of 
the  Faithy  and  supreme  governor  of  the  Church,  within  these  our  domin- 
ions, we  hold  it  most  agreeable  to  this  our  kingly  office,  and  our  own 
rehgious  zeal,  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  Church  committed  to  our 
ehargcy  in  unity  of  true  religion  and  bond  of  peace ;  and  not  to  suffer 
uimecessary  disputations,  altercations  or  questions  to  be  raised,  which 
may  nourish  faction  both  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth. 

We  have  therefore,  upon  mature  dehberation,  and  with  the  advice  of 
so  many  of  our  bishops  as  might  conveniently  be  called  together,  thought 
fit  to  make  this  declaration  following 
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That  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England^  do  contain  the  trae  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England^  apeeable  to  God's  word :  which  we  do 
therefore  ratify  and  confirm,  requiring  all  our  loving  subjects  to  continue 
m  the  umfarm  prqfetrion  thereof|  and  prohibiting  the  least  difference 
Jrom  the  said  articieeJ' 

Here  again  we  find  the  three  elements  before  mentioned.  Protestantism, 
in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  Catholicism  in  the  sufficiency  and 
authority  of  the  Church's  decisions ;  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Civil  Power,  to  preside  over  and  enforce  ttie  Church's  teachings. 

And  this  sufficiently  vindicates  us  from  the  Roman  slander, — ^that  we 
believe  less  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  since  we  plainly  believe 
more,  having  an  authoritative  (if  not  infaUible)  Church,  toother  witii  all 
sufficient  Scriptures^  and  an  all  powerful  defender  of  the  fiuth. 

Accordingly  his  Majesty  declares  (in  the  Book  of  Common  Praver) 
That  out  of  our  princely  care  that  the  churchmen  (t.  e.  clei^;  may 
do  the  work  which  is  proper  unto  them,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  from  time 
to  time  in  convocation,  imon  their  hitmble  desire,  shall  have  licrncb 
under  our  broad  seal  to  deliberate  of,  and  to  do  all  such  things,  as,  being 
nuide  plain  by  them,  and  assented  unto  bt  us,  shaU  concern  the  settled 
eonUnuanee  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  now 
established;  whichwewUl  not  endure  any  varying  or  departing  in 
the  least  degree.^^ 

In  these  various  settled  and  scriptural  principles,  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  the  monarch  (defences  which  sectaries  may  naturally  envy,  and  seek 
to  remove)  we  have  an  explanation  of  one  sense  of  the  parabolic  saying 
respecting  our  Church, — ^that  the  twist  or  inclination  of  the  upper  part 
of  it,  is  so  decided  as  to  be  visible  to  every  eye." 

But  there  is  a  subordinate  though  not  inferior  sense,  in  which  we  recog- 
nize whilst  we  mourn  over  a  lamentable  truth,  namely,  the  schisms  or  con- 
tentions in  our  Churchy  whereby  the  upper  part  is  twisted,  some  bishops, 
dignitaries,  and  inferior  clergy  having  an  inclination  one  way,  and  some 
another :  so  that  our  only  stability  is  in  the  laity,  who  constitute  the 
tower  and  body"  of  "this  venerable  structure." 

That  our  Church  is  double-tongued  in  her  utterances,  no  one  of  her 
true  sons  will  acknowledge,  thougn  some  with  shameless  effrontery,  find 
schisms  not  only  amongst  our  clei^,  but  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
itself! — ^vainly  endeavouring  to  find  truth  in  the  Articles  which  are  signed 
by  the  clergy,  and  fidsehood  in  the  services  which  are  performed  to  the 
peonple. 

Such  a  doctrine  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  repudiated 
by  every  true  churchman.  No !  It  is  the  unhappy  twist  in  the  eyes  of 
our  clergy,  that  leads  them  to  read  differentiy  the  "  plain  grammatical" 
teaching  of  the  Church.  And  considering  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty, 
prefixed  to  the  articles  ^^for  avoiding  of  diversity  of  opinion,  and  for 
the  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion,"  it  is  wonderfrd  that 
this  very  consent  should  give  rise  to  diversities.  But  let  none  on  this 
account,  consider  our  Church  therefore  defective;  rather  may  we  all 
lament  the  weakness  of  human  judgments,  that  with  such  a  guide  still 
wander  in  uncertainty. 

It  is  no  fftult  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  that  such  diversity 
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exists^  for  she  has  expresdy  provided  against  it,  as  is  plain  from  ^'his 
Majesty's  declaration.'' — "  We  will,  that  all  further  curious  search  be  laid 
aside,  and  these  disputes  shut  up  in  God's  promises,  as  they  be  generally 
set  forth  to  us  in  the  holy  Scriptures^  and  the  general  meaning  of  the 
Ajrticles  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  them. 

And  that  no  man  heresuter  shall  either  print  or  preach,  to  draw  the 
article  adds  any  way  [so  as  to  give  it  a  twut  or  ineUnatim,]  but  shall 
submit  to  it  in  thepiain  full  meaning  thereof :  and  shall  not  put  his  anm 
sense  or  conmient  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the 
plain  grammatical  sense." 

It  is  not  for  us,  but  for  those  in  authority,  to  decide  who  have  (by 
infringing  this  law,)  fomented  our  present  unhappy  divisions. 

Whilst  we  invoke  the  royal  supremacy  against  the  encroachments  of 
Bome,  the  same  would  Jail  heambf  upon  many  of  our  clergy y  and  grind 
to  powder  such  as  plainly  disregu^  the  constitutions  imd  canons  of  our 
Church;  which  indeed  are  not  very  aeneraUy  obeyed  by  owr  clergy.* 
Though  the  declaration  already  quotea,  thus  concludes  against  all  depair- 
tures  from  these  ordinances ; — he  or  they,  the  offenders  shadl  be  liable 
to  our  displeasure,  and  the  Church's  censures  in  our  commission  ecclesias- 
tical, as  well  as  any  other :  and  we  will  see  that  there  shall  be 

DtE  EXECUTION  UPON  THEM." 

This  sword  of  the  magistrate,  once  drawn,  would  not  be  drawn  in  vain  f 
but  would  extend  to  the  schismatics  in  our  own  Church,  as  well  as  to  the 
Bomanists  and  sectaries  outside. 

But  we  have  now  to  do  with  our  own  communion,  the  state  of  our 
Church,  as  indicated  in  the  parable  of  the  spire;  where  we  find  not  only 
the  twist  or  incliwjOion'y  already  lamented,  but  an  attempt  at  rectifying 
this  deviation  from  uprightness. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,"  so  our  parable  symbolizeth,  public 
alarm  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  that  the  wardens  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  have  the  spire  thoroughly  examined  by  two  architects  of  reputed 

To  what  can  this  refer,  except  the  two  trials,  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  the  Priinr  Council?  In  these  two  courts  the  spire  was  thoroughly 
examined;  the  first  declared  a  decided  leaning  to  Trectarianism,  since  it 
took  the  case  as  ^*  visible  to  every  eye,"  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense" 
of  the  Prayer-book;  whilst  the  second  court,  with  a  comprehmm/veness 
of  judgment,  turned  to  a  cha/ritahle  construction,"  and  declared  ^at  the 
imper  part  visibly  leaned  both  ways,  which  is  the  best  method  of  keeping 
the  balance, — ^preserving  the  centre  of  gravity  below  and  between  the 
two  declinations. 

Thus  is  manifested  the  toleration  of  our  Church,  in  retaining  in  her 
communion,  those  who  mutually  refute  and  anathematize  each  other ! 

How  calm  and  lofby,  how  majestic  is  her  demeanour,  as  she  thus  raises 
her  head  above  the  waves  of  these  contentions,  saying  in  the  words  of  her 
invisible  head, — Peace  be  still !"  How  ardently  should  every  one  of 
her  disquieted  sons  take  refuge  in  her  peaceful  bosom,  as  the  asylum 
amidst  this  storm  of  human  passions ! 

And  whilst  some  according  to  our  parable,  are  for  a  *^  partial  and  patch- 

•  The  above  strange  admissioii)  we  shall  hereafter  verify,  as  we  enquire— Wha 
hears  the  Church 
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work  restoration"  some  for  a  mere  reDair^'  of  the  spire,  others  for 
"  Uikxag  it  down,  to  be  entirely  rebuilt others  for  an  entire  external 
RBSTORATioN  "  of  the  siiire,  tower  and  body;  others  for  a  new  inside  as 
well  as  outside ;  advocating  a  convocation  of  the  dergy,  and  recoilstruc- 
tion  of  our  glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  State; — ^we  can  only 
lament  this  unseemly  perturbation,  and  cling  to  the  noble  vessel  while  a 
plank  is  left. 


N.B.  In  future  numbers,  as  early  as  convenient,  we  shall  discuss 
imder  this  department  of  Statesmen's  Religion,"  the  following 
questions : — 

1.  W%o founded  the  Chwrch? 

2.  Who  is  the  Church? 

3.  What  says  the  Church  ? 

4.  Who  hears  the  Church? 

5.  Who  robs  the  Church? 
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Under  this  department^  ecepUcal  objections,  and  eyeteme  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassumatefy  considered. 


FREE  THOUGHTS  TO  FREE-THINKERS. 

The  advocate  of  the  BiblOi  has  this  difficulty  in  contending  with  its 
opponents^  namely,  that  the  latter  agree  in  only  one  thing — ^the  rejection 
ot  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  system  nor  book,  to  which  they  subscribe  ^ 
no  one  stronghold,  which  must  be  stormed  or  lefb :  but  the  contest  is  be- 
tween a  well  disciplined  army,  and  bush-rangers,  who  driven  from  behind 
this  bush,  wall,  or  stump,  scramble  to  another ;  and  never  surrender,  be- 
cause they  occupy  no  ground,  have  no  fortress ;  and  skirmish  rather  than 
fight.  Sometimes  they  cut  off  this  or  that  strangling  detachment,  ^me 
supposed  doctrine;)  but  do  not  regularly  siege  Sie  stronghold — ^the  Bible 
itself;  which  never  retreats,  but  waits  in  patience  and  courage,  inviting 
the  most  powerful  onset,  treating  honouraoly  both  enemies  and  captives 
—who  become  friends. 

Our  sceptical  readers,  should  we  be  honoured  with  such,  as  we  earnestly 
desire,  will  recognize  in  this  commencement  the  true  Church  militant 
style ;  but  we  trust  they  will  meet  with  no  intentional  discourtesy ;  and 
discover  here  no  exhibition  of  enmity,  nor  mere  trial  of  skill,  but  nonest, 
honourable  and  friendly  contests  for  that  highest  victory — the  discovery 
of  truth, — ^the  best  friend  to  all  parties. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  man  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  enemy  of 
mankind :  it  defines,  enforces  and  tends  to  secure  all  human  rights,  all 
forms  of  duty  and  freedom;  and  offers  higher  rights  than  bdong  to 
this  world. 

If  the  Bible  be  false,  it  is  a  combination  of  very  wise  and  benevolent 
mistakes :  but  its  chief  wounds  have  been  received  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,  who  have  too  often  betrayed  it  to  the  misdirected  hostility  of  men, 
by  pervei*ting  its  principles  and  forging  its  authority  for  human  schemes 
of  delusion  and  oppression.  The  sceptic  who  rejects  and  argues  against 
Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  these  human  additions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, frdls  into  a  very  natural  mistake ;  but  on  reflection  will  perceive 

that  IT  IS  UNFAIR  TOWARDS  ANY  SYSTEM  TO  REJECT  IT  IN  THEORY, 
BECAUSE  OTHERS  HAVE  REJECTED  IT  IN  PRACTICE.  See  for  JOUTSelveS, 

what  Christianity  is;  and  accept  or  reject  it  on  its  own  account.  If  its 
principles  are  unjust,  unfair,  or  impure,  tnen  give  it  up :  but  if  it  be  honest, 
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trathfbl,  just,  ennobling;  then  let  it  be  troe^  though  aD  its  profeieoni 
should  be^m. 

It  can  be  to  no  person's  real  interest,  to  beliere  the  Bible,  ifitbe&Ise; 
and  certainly  to  no  one's  interest  to  r^ect  it,  if  it  be  tnie. 

All  the  mibelief  in  the  worldy  is  no  dMproof;  and  if  all  men  shoold 
become  infidels,  (a  yery  imlikely  thing,^  it  would  be  no  demonstration  to 
vote  the  Bible  out  of  the  world.  Trutn  is  truth  after  all,  whatever  we 
think:  and  therefore  it  is  but  fair  and  honest  to  oureehee^  to  give  it  a 
proper  trial,  without  partiality  and  without  prgudice. 

If  then  you  find  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  religion,  what  you  on 
good  grounds  r^ard  as  wrong;  see  if  the  Bible  does  not  oondenm  it,  as 
much  as  you  do :  and  if  in  the  Bible  (as  in  the  Old  Testament,^  you 
meet  with  examples  of  great  failing ;  enquire  further  whether  the  Bible 
itself  does  not  reprove  them :  ditttngttish  honestly  between  history  and 
precept.  If  in  the  Jewish  system  or  history,  you  find  something  repug- 
nant to  our  present  views ;  enquire  if  it  be  not  an  imperfect  system  both 
of  principles  and  practices,  accommodated  to  those  times,  but  abolished 
by  Christianity.  Judge  the  Bible  like  any  other  book ;  by  reading  fairly 
on  to  the  ena,  to  see  its  last,  fullest,  and  clearest  statements. 

All  this,  is  only  what  candour  requires,  and  candour  in  enquiry  after 
truth,  is  only  doing  Justice  to  ourselves. 

No  one  can  be  a  &ir  judge  of  this  controversy,  who  has  not  paid  some 
attention  to  the  nature  and  evidences  of  Christianity :  some  advance  as 
arguments  against  the  gospel,  those  very  things  which  the  gospel  and 
many  Christians  equally  condemn :  this  is  beating  the  air. 

The  unbeliever  may  no  doubt  discover  much  bigotry,  warmth  and  bit^ 
temess  in  defences  oi  religion ;  but  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  he  will  enquire 
whether  that  be  a  part  of  religion  itself ;  and  if,  as  he  must,  he  discovers 
that  this  conduct  is  prohibited,  he  will  condemn  the  advocate,  but  respect 
the  cause. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  do^atism,  fierceness,  vituperation, 
wholesale  invective,  and  misrepresentation,ar^  not  all  on  one  side ; — ^that 
some  bitter  specimens,  as  well  as  coarse,  could  be  selected  from  the  in- 
fidel press :  happily  these  things  belong  to  neither  side,  as  to  the  ques- 
tions at  issue ;  and  the  sceptic's  good  sense  will  not  at  least  object  to  the 
Christian  command  of  ^'meekness"  in  opposing  error;  nor  to  the  prohi- 
bition, render  not  evil  for  evil,  railing  for  railing ;  nor  to  the  example, — 
^  being  reviled,  we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  siuflfer  it :  being  defamed, 
we  intreat"— (1  Cor.  iv.  12, 13.) 

If  any  (as  unhappily  has  been  the  case)  have  reversed  this,  and  turned 
persecutors  in  Christ's  name — ^the  answer  is,  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I 
Know,  but  who  are  you  — ^tyrants  and  lying  impostors ;  to  whom  Christ 
will  say — depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you." 

Whether  the  principles  of  reasonable,  candid,  and  dispassionate  inves- 
tigation here  laid  down,  are  exemplified  in  our  contemporaries  of  the 
Infidel  Press, — -publications  openly  repudiating  Christianity — the  impar- 
tial reader  wiH  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  these  pages. 

If  these  qualities  of  earnest^  high-souled  love  of  truth,  apart  firom  acci- 
dents and  prejudice,  might  jus^-  be  looked  for  anywhere,  it  would  be  in 
an  oif;an  nominally  devoted  to  Iree-thinking :  especially  in  the  first  num- 
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her  we  might  expect  that  some  great  leading  principles^  or  methods  of 
enquiry  would  be  unfolded :  and  uiat  the  freedom  of  thought  would  be 
seen  in  the  absence  of  prejudice. 

Every  honest  free-thmker  will  be  ashamed  of  the  specimen  here  ad- 
duced. The  leading  Article  is  headed^  a  glance  at  the  present  state  of 
theology/'  which  indeed  is  not  the  Bible ;  ror  theology^'  is  a  name  for 
a  human  science^  professedly  founded  on  Revelation.  And  as  theology 
is  thus  beside  the  mark,  so  the  Article  itself  is  beside  theology^  and  deals 
with  another  question. 

The  first  point  noticed  in  the  state  of  theology/'  is  "  the  stirring  up 
of  heaven  and  earth  almost,  in  the  endeavpur  to  make  converts^  by  sec- 
tarians of  every  denomination."  But  this  excitement  is  hopefully  re- 
garded as  ''not  necessarily"  a  sign  of  vitality  and  progr^:  on  the 
contrary,  "  the  noise  may  be  that  of  £sruption, — ^the  throes  of  dissolution." 
This,  instead  of  being  an  estimate  of  opinions,  is  a  party-coloured  account 
of  the  state  of  parties :  with  which  the  truth  of  opinions,  theological  or 
otherwise,  is  in  no  way  connected. 

The  sentence  we  have  quoted,  is  strangely  followed  by  the  assertion, 
that ''  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  any  system  of  religion  when  it  requires  the  arm 
of  the  law  to  support  its  own  want  of  energy,  especially  if  it  carps  at  its 
decisions  when  they  chance  to  be  adverse  to  its  views."  Many  a  free- 
thinking  Christian  has  learned  all  this  from  the  Bible ;  but  what  has  it  to 
do  with ''  the  state  of  theology/'  or  with  the  efforts  of  sects  to  gain 
converts  ?  And  how  can  a  system  of  religion  carp,  because  its  viervs  are 
opposed?  The  "view*"  msuce  up  " the  system.^'  The  writer  has  here 
strangely  mixed  together,*— efforts  at  conversion,  Puseyism  and  State- 
Ghurchism,  as  states  of  theolo^,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  insinuates 
against  Christianity,  which  is  neither  theology,  State-Churchism  nor 
Puseyism.  And  continues  to  observe,  ''if  the  present  system  of  theolosy 
be  fallacious,  its  friends  can  gain  nothing  by  appealing  to  the  State  for 
support."  By  "  the  present  system  of  theology/'  he  intends  religion  in 
general ;  otherwise  he  should  have  said,  the  systems,  for  they  are  various; 
and  the  best  repudiate  all  State  policy ;  whilst  the  friends  of  other  sys- 
tems, do  aaxn  something  by  the  State,  namely  rich  Uvings. 

"  The  last  few  years  (we  are  soon  after  told)  have  been  remarkable  for 
the  march  of  intetlect  in  the  theological  world,"  namely  in  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill :  which  ap;ain  was  a  political  affur,  not  theological. 
This  march  of  theology  was  wllowed  by  "  a  sop  in  the  pan/'  in  the  shape 
of  a  grant  to  Maynooth;  but  at  this  point  Episcopacy,  Methodism, 
Dissent,  in  aU  shapes  and  forms,  let  loose  the  dags  of  mar.  Government 
is  cowed,  Catholicism  is  silent.  Then  the  belligerent  sects,  not  satisfied 
with  mere  victory,  again  attempt  to  revive  against  them  (i  e,  the  Catholics) 
as  extensive  a  crusade  as  the  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
"  tolerate."  Surely  writers  on  the  state  either  of  parties,  theology  or 
religion,  should  know  something  of  their  subject.  Nearly  every  sentence 
in  the  above  is  a  mistake :  "  the  dogs  of  war  let  loose"  on  the  Cathohcs, 
were  arguments  ^ — from  churchmen  against  endowing  a  religion  which 
the  State  had  condemned  by  endowing  Protestantism ;  and  arguments 
from  dissenters  against  endonnng  any  religion  at  all:  nor  was  the 
Government  "  cowed,"  or  sectarianism  "  victor  "  in  that  strife ;  since  the 
College  of  Maynooth  mas  endowed. 
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The  addition  of  a  crusade  to  this  yictory/'  is  eqaallv  false ;  for  no 
other  weapons  were  employed  against  Catholics  by  the  belligerent  sects^" 
than  ai^ument  from  God's  wora : — ^the  crusades  were  not  arguments. 

The  present  state  of  Theology"  is  further  brightened  up,  by  the  fact 
that  these  sects  though  united  against  the  Catholics^  are  divided  against 
each  other;  which  is  one  of 'Hhe  threatening  symptoms  that/wwno^t- 
eate  the  demolition  of  their  systemsr  This  is  further  ensured,  oy  the 
divisions  in  the  Ghurcn  itself  I  But  can  the  free-thinker  seriously  suppose 
that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  prognosticated  by  attacks  on  the 
Establishment,  and  bj  divisions  in  it, — ^that  this  would  demolish  their 
systems ; — destroy  dissent  and  episcopacy  outright  ?  Has  it  done  so  in 
America  ?  Did  it  do  so  before  Church  and  State  were  tied  together  f 
No !  The  separation  would  be  the  renovation  of  the  Church ;  and  remove 
many  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  reHffion  in  its  various  sects. 

Another  sign  of  the  times,  is  the  s^ttin^  of  sections  in  theological 
bodies,  which  causes  the  enunciation  of  principles  of  proaresSy  and 
secures  the  advocacy  of  men,  who  as  martyrs  and  persons  who  nave  sacri- 
ficed their  interests  to  their  convictions,  must  give  weight  to  such  opinions 
as  they  hold : — stich  men  as  Newman,  Froude  and  Foxton,  who  hold  and 
avow  the  opinions  they  do,  must  strengthen  the  cause  of  fi^  thous'ht." 

Yes,  these  are  the  men,  dreaming  between  superstition  and  creoulity ; 
of  weak  judgments,  and  powerful  miaginations — ^thesearethe  champions 
of  free  thought !" 

Why  does  the  writer  forget  the  brother  of  Newman,  gone  from  the 
same  sect  to  Rome,  whither  the  free-minded,  amiable,  but  feeble  sceptic 
may  yet  go  ?  Why  not  enumerate  the  wholesale  perversions  of  such 
clergy  to  Rome  ?  Why  again  overlook,  such  as  Noel  and  Dodson,  con- 
verted to  dissent,  strengthened  in  religion  while  leaving  the  Establishment  t 
&c.  <&c.  These  and  such  like  matters,  would  not  have  been  in  keeping 
with  this  triumphant  dream  of  progress."  Was  he  i^orant  of  these, 
if  so,  he  should  not  write  on  the  "state  of  theology;"  if  he  knew  them, 
he  should  have  given  the  real  state  of  matters. 

This  review  of  "  the  present  stete  <fec.,"  is  concluded  by  a  view  of  the 
Annual  May  Meetings — "In  fact,^ash  up,  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
these  meetings.  To  call  them  annual  discussions  is  a  iarce.  They  are, 
more  properly  speaking,  annual  benefits;  principal  performers,  Messrs. 
Plumtre,  Peto,  and  Cowan, — deduct  the  three,  and  tne  meetings  would 
be  dumb."  Does  not  our  free-thinker  know  as  little  of  Exeter  Hall,  <fec. 
as  of  "  the  state  of  theology?"  He  might  have  filled  two  or  three  pages 
with  the  names  of  speakers :  yet  he  says  there  were  only  three.  He 
careAiUy  overlooks  any  meetings  whose  purpose  would  have  allied  religion 
with  freedom — ^which  belongs  only  to  free-thinking.  And  besides  this 
omission,  he  seeks  to  damage  by  false  representation  the  societies  he  men- 
tions. One  great  charge  is  brought  against  the  Bible  Society, — starving 
its  workmen.  But  first,  the  writer  should  have  proved  the  charge,  and 
secon^y,  should  have  found  in  the  bible,  a  command  to  "grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor."  '  "  Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers  (who  have 
reaped  down  your  fields,)  which  is  if  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth : 
ana  the  cries  of  them  that  have  reapeci,  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth :" — "  The  rust  (of  your  gold  and  silver)  shall  eat  into 
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our  flesh  like  fire." — (James  v.)  It  would  have  been  only  candid  to 
ave  intimated  that  whatever  the  Bible  Society  may  do,  by  way  of  (sup- 
posed or  real)  injury  to  binders,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  thereby  brought 
into  prejudice.  But  this  honest  truth  would  give  Christianity  too  gi*eat 
an  advantage — ^the  purpose  was  not  justice  or  eulogy,  but  libel. 

One  important  feature  of  prosperity,  is  mentioned  only  to  prevent  its 
proper  influence, — for  though  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  "  a 
taking  affair,"  the  subscriptions  exceeding  £94,000,  still  do  not  be 
alarmed,  for  some  of  it  was  from  legacies  "  which  from  the  spirit  of  intel- 
ligence now  abroad,  is  likely  to  prove  in  future  years  not  so  prolific." 

Why  all  this  special  pleading  and  anxiety  in  the  Free-thmker's  oracle 
to  depreciate,  damage  and  diminish,  the  appearance  of  Hving  Christianity  ? 

The  concluding  observations  explain  all  this : — "  the  result,  so  far  as 
Christianity  is  concerned,  is  damnirig  evidence  of  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  to  deceive  man  many  years  longer :" — "  the  antiquated  systems 
will  not  much  longer  hold  water." 

This  is  not  "  damning  evidence"  so  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned, 
but  30  far  as  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the  free-thinker  is  concerned. 

What  vast  jumps,  from  the  bishop  of  Exeter  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  from 
thence  to  the  falsehood  of  Christianity ! 

Surely  it  was  a  conclusion  arrived  at  beforehand,  to  be  supported  by 
irrelevent  matters,  a  slight  and  eatirely  mistaken  review  not  oi  the  Bible, 
but  of  the  Puseyite  controversy  and  the  May  meetings !  Religion  must 
be  very  strong,  if  this  be  all  that  can  be  mustered  against  it,  in  the  open- 
ing article  of  a  Free-thinker. 

Let  the  readers  of  that  paper  at  least  look  for  two  qualities,  knowledge 
and  truthftilness ;  and  not  be  cheated  by  this  sHght,  hasty  and  prejudiced 
view  of  things ;  but  employ  their  own  good  sense  in  reading  the  Bible, 
and  exhibit  their  own  snrewdness  aa  to  fair  dealing,  in  demanding  an 
honest  investigation,  instead  of  hints,  hearsay,  mistake  and  insinuation. 
After  these  palpable  blunders,  the  writer  concludes  that  Christianity  is  an 
abortive  attempt  to  deceive  man : — and  this  he  proves  by  the  abortive 
attempt  at  identifying  all  the  above  questions  with  Christianity;  and 
calling  the  whole  priestcraft.  "  Deceit  (he  tells  us  however)  and  into- 
lerance have  only  to  be  known  to  excite  the  hostihty  of  mankind.  Such 
is  priestcraft,  a  system  that  has  connived  at  and  co-operated  with  tyranny 
of  every  form ;  that  has  suppressed  intellect,  set  man  against  man,  and 
nation  against  nation ;  that  has  made  religion  to  consist  of  forms  and 
symbols,  instead  of  practical  goodness :  in  fact,  priestcraft  has  been  the 
blight,  that  has  made  a  desert  of  the  human  family."  No  doubt  priest- 
craft is  bad  enough,  but  to  write  thus  about  benevolent  societies,  the 
Tract,  Bible,  and  Missionary  Societies, — that  these  are  to  "set  man 
against  man,  and  nation  against  nation ;"  or  that  Christianity  is  doing 
this — and  all  without  any  proof,  or  pretence  of  regular  argument,  is 
simply  a  disgrace  to  the  name  Free-thinker's  Magazine. 

The  whole  article,  is  not  free-thinking,  but  free  Ubelling ;  an  attempt 
to  deceive  and  entrap  the  reader. 

We  will  trouble  our  readers  with  but  one  other  specimen  from  their 
first  article:  speaking  of  the  Tract  Society,  we  are  told, — "  the  said  so-, 
piety  had  published,  siace  their  (its)  commencement,  five  hundred  milUons 
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of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  little  messengers  of  merer ;  by  which 
thej  mean,  those  little  specimensof  bad  paper,  bad  pristHigy&nan^^^^  ortho- 
graphy, that  are  hawked  about  firom  house  to  house,  a  certain  claw  of 
people  who,  hdng  miserable  themselves,  want  to  make  every  body  else  so, 
and  the  burden  of  the  contents  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  admoni- 
tions to  children  not  to  buy  lollypops  on  Sunday,  and  by  not  allowing 
them  any  halfpence  in  their  pockets  [It  is  not  said  whether  the  Tracts 
extract  the  halipencel  they  manage  [who  manages?]  to  make  them  with- 
stand the  temptation. ' 

This  is  a  very  summary  way  of  sunmiing  up,  and  dismissing  in  a  para- 
graph, a  society  of  such  vast  operations  and  benevolent  efforts :  there  is 
a  smartness  about  it,  that  indicates  an  easy  way  of  thinking  and  settling 
matters :  unfortunately,  the  summary  is  a  bare  untruth  in  every  single 
assertion ;  whether  its  laboured  wit,  will  atone  for  its  palpable  falsehood ; 
is  a  matter  for  graver  consideration. 

Certainly  children  will  not  want  intellectual  lollypops,  while  such  free- 
thinking  manu&cture  is  vended;  but  is  this  the  food  for  men, — ^who 
would  thi;nk  as  well  as  laugh,  who  do  not  object  to  be  ticlded,  but  would 
rather  not  be  bamboozled  out  of  common  sense  ? 

Happiness  is  a  matter  of  taste  perhaps,  but  who  told  this  writer  that 
distributors  of  tracts  were  miserable ;  and  further,  that  they  were  desirous 
of  making  others  so  ?  Perhaps  he  was  joking :  well  call  it  then  the  joker's 
magazine, — a  very  heavy  Punch ;  but  we  do  not  put  up  a  false  name, 
ana  call  it  thinking,  ;  Besides,  we  like  a  joke  very  much,  only  in  sober 
earnest  do  not  see  why  both  jokes  and  invectives  of  bitterness  and  slander 
should  be  all  the  portion  of  serious  people.  We  may  then,  in  joke,  ask  . 
our  facetiously  thinking  friend,  if  he  have  read  the  nve  hundred  million 
httle  messengers,  and  formed  an  abstract  of  their  "  burden whether  he 
have  carefully  read  even  a  thousand,  or  one  dozen,  or  even  one  tract  ? 
And  whether  if  one,  it  was  the  "  loUypop"  heading  that  attracted  atten- 
tion. If  the  Free-thinker  seriously  meant  what  he  said,  on  good  evidence 
of  experience  or  on  that  of  a  brother  thinker,  (for  no  Christian  would  give 
such  an  accoimt,)  if  then  this  be  declared  from  experience  or  fraternal 
testimony,  the  writer,  or  his  informant,  is  the  best  read  man  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  though  his  reading,  like  his  leading  article,  must 
have  been  miscellaneous. 

We  pass  over  an  article  properly  termed  a  "  brief  glance  at  politics," 
to  consider  another  theological  article,  headed,  "  The  Genuine  Gibbon." 
"A  reprint  of  those  portions  of  the  famous  historian  that  Christians 
consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  suppress,  in  order  that  doubts  may  not  be 
raised  as  to  the  infallibility  of  divine  revelation."  These  words  are  printed 
in  capitals,  and  contain  two  capital  mistakes;  first,  it  is jt?r^«w?w^rf that 
"  Chnstians,"  i,  e.  the  great  body  of  them,  (for  it  does  not  say  some,  or 
few)  are  anxiously  engaged  to  suppress  part  of  Gibbon*s  History.  It 
happens  that  more  than  one  half  of  Christians  do  not  know  who  Gibbon 
is :  and  that  no  Christian  has  ever  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  Gibbon's 
work;  but  a  publisher  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wants  of  some, 
who  willinff  to  allow  their  children  to  read  Gibbon's  History,  may  also  be 
desirous  of  preventing  their  indiscriminate  reading  (before  the  maturity 
of  their  judgment)  what  they  may  very  innocently  read  afterwards. 
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And  so  far  from  thig  being  a  desire  to  suppress  or  annihilate  and  cause  to 
he  forgotten,  any  part  of  Gibbon,  tbk  omissions  are  inbirectly  or 
DIRECTLY  ACKNOWLEDOED :  since  the  edition  complained  of,  is  called 
"The  Family  Gibbon;"  telling  even  half-witted  people,  that  there  is 
another  Gibbon ;  therefore  it  is  not  suppression,  but  selection  or  abridg- 
ment :  and  surely  people  either  in  business  or  in  families  have  that  free- 
thinking  liberty  to  read,  admit  or  omit,  what  parts  they  like. 

First  then,  "  Christians"  as  such  and  in  general,  are  not  concerned  in 
this  edition  of  Gibbon ;  nor  is  it  a  suppression,  but  an  acknowledged 
selection.  This  attempt  to  save  Gibbon,  will  only  eayH)se  the  free-thinker, 
as  a  clumsy  and  lUiberiEd  alarmist. 

Secondly,  be  it  observed,  that  the  omitted  parts  of  Gibbon  (Chap,  xv.) 

HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  THE  INFALLIBILITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELA- 
TION ;  but  with  the  history  of  the  early  spread  of  Christianity :  and  a 
man  Tiiay  he  a  very  orthodox  Christian,  yet  believe  every  word  of  Gib- 
bon's History  alM)ut  the  secondary  causes  of  the  early  spread*  of  the 
gospel. 

And  now  since  the  Free-thinker  has  been  so  generous  as  to  save  Gibbon 
from  those  who  "  use  their  might  against  free  discussion :  whose  argu- 
ments consist  of  abuse  and  calumny/'  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
same  love  of  fair  play,  will  also  insert  Mr,  Vaviis  answer  to  Gibbon's 
jfiifteenth  Chapter;  an  answer  which  more  than  anythii^  in  Mr.  Gibbon's 
life  disturbed  his  philosophical  equanimity. 

It  is  really  pleasant  to  find  so  safe  an  immortality  for  Gibbon's  remains 
in  the  Free-thinker — "  it  becomes  an  important  duty  not  to  allow  these 
Jbrbidden  portions  of  great  authors  to  die  out "  to  prevent  this  result," 
the  Free-thinker  has  embalmed  the  p^^cuted  chapter  in  his  own  secure 
pages :  but  what  if  the  Free-tMnker  should  die  out  also  ?  Where  will 
Gibbon  be  then  ?  Where  he  is  now,  in  the  hands  of  most  reading  men, 
although  they  be  Christians.  So  that  this  alarm  far  Gibbon,  is  a  very  ill 
conceived  scheme  to  deceive  people  into  the  beli^  that  Christians  are 
mean,  cowardly,  and  dec^tful.  It  all  recoils  upon  the  Free-thinker.  We 
shall  occasionally  look  into  his  pages  again,  to  see  what  other  works  he 
saves  from  dying  out :  giving  him  meanwhile,  this  advice,— to  use  argu- 
ments instead  of  artifices. 

These  rebukes  of  unfairness  and  illiberality,  should  fall  with  the  greater 
severity  upon  writers  who  are  perpetually  stigmatizing  believers : — neither 
arguing  candidly  against  Christianity  nor  treating  Christians  with  com- 
mon decency :  every  article  on  these  subjects  in  the  first  number,  abounds 
with  these  bad  manners :  even  a  letter  on  "  divorce,"  must  assert,  that 
sensible  men  on  other  subjects,  "  when  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  be- 
come silly,  um'eflecting,  illogical,  impatient,  illiberal,  unjust,  and  bigoted. 
In  fact,  on  theological  subjects,  some  men  are  insane."  The  writer  does 
not  say  which  men,  or  he  might  accoimt  for  this  excess  of  abuse. 

The  Review  department  exhibits  great  anger  at  Messrs.  Chambers,  be- 
cause of  some  deference  to  the  religious  public, — especially  since  the  editor 
of  a  paper  on  the  Bonaparte  family,  "  has  not  mind  enough  to  see  any 
good  whatever  in  those  who  fiffJd  their  way  to  greatness  from  amongst 
the  ranks  of  the  people ;  this  rancorous  feeling  [against  mild  fighting 
greatness]  is  evidenced  throughout."  As  an  evidence  of  a  better  feeling. 
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the  review  ends  with  the  amiranee,  that  "the  hook  itaelf  and  the  pub- 
lishers deserve  approbation  and  support ;  and  thej  [the  book  and  pub- 
lishers ?]  may  rest  assured  they  would  be  mfer  in  writing  and  publisning 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  [for  whom  else  do  Chambers  publish  ?J 
than  in  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  an  interested,  bigoted,  and  eee^ 
tarian  minority. 

This  is  Hberal  firee-thinking,  which  trembles  to  have  a  select  Gibbon, 
but  wishes  to  exclude  moral  estimates  of  character  from  all  writings  for 
"  the  great  body  of  the  people,"  that  is,  free-thinkers  5  whilst  Christians 
are  simply  a  bigoted  ana  interested  minority,  who  should  be  hberally 
abused. 

We  hope  to  meet  with  better  specimens  both  of  temper  and  reasoning 
in  our  contemporaries  of  the  Infidel  Press. 

The  second  number  of  the  Free-thinker^s  organ,  pursues  the  same 
course,  descending  almost  beneath  criticism,  ana  requiring  httle  more 
than  to  quote  specimens  which  condemn  themselves.  It  commences  with 
another  glance  at  the  present  state  of  theology,"  and  goes  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  men's  conduct  and  the  state  of  piuiies,  are  theology  ^  and 
concludes  from  this  mistake,  that  the  Bible  is  a  cheat. 

Whoever  else  may  be  saved,  professing  Christians  have  no  mercy  at  the 
free-thinker^s  hands.  "  Indifference  to  worldly  matters  is  their  profession." 
[they  profess  no  such  thing.]  '^Solicitude  respecting  them  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  average  is  their  practice."  Godliness  and  gain  are  the 
most  taking  articles  of  the  creed."    [  Whose  creed  ?] 

"  Jf  masters,  thev  are  tyrants ;  if  magistrates,  professors  are  the  most 
bigoted  and  brutal;  as  legislators  they  stand  first  in  suppressing  the 
rights  and  hberties  of  their  fellow  men,  &c.  Yet,  free-thinters  are  told 
it  proves  nothing  to  show  up  the  misdeeds  of  professors  of  rehgion, — ^that 
the  hand  of  God  is  working  beneath  it  all — fud^e.  Ht/  what  shall  we 
jvdge  a  sygtem,  if  not  ly  its  fruits  Undoubtedly  friend,  its  fruits  are 
the  criterion;  but  how  can  those  actions  be  the  fruits  of  a 
STSTEM,  when  the  actors  only  profess  hat  do  not  practice  fJie 
system?  You  yourself  allow  that  these  men  have  Christ  only  as  a 
"  nomincd  master  then  what  has  their  nominal  Christianity  to  do  with 
real  Christianity  ?  These  questions  of  course  will  never  be  answered ;  but 
an  impartial  judge  will  take  a  note  of  them. 

The  trial  by  ^e  fruits,  should  be  appHed  to  professors,  not  to  rehgion ; 
"  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  ;"  and  if  their  works  deny  the  gospel, 
it  is  no  reason  for  condemning  the  gospel,  but  for  condemning  them.. 

Our  Free-thinker  is  awkwiidly  conscious  of  this  mistake,  and  so  labours 
to  hide  it,  or  to  becloud  the  reader,  by  a  more  vehement  accusation  of 
Christians,  and  raking  up  even  Acts  of  Parhament  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
Education,  to  throw  at  Christianity  :  but  is  the  gospel  concerned  in  Acts 
of  Parliament  ?  The  readers  of  the  Free-thinker  are  beginning  to  see 
through  this  obvious  mistake ;  and  hence  in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  the 
editor  has  to  beg  to  say  if  he  will  continue  to  read  the  magazine,  he 
shall  have  ample  demonstration  that  we  have  Tnore  valid  reasons  for 
endeavouring  to  uproot  what  is  called  Christianity ,  than  the  turpitude  of 
its  professors."  Now  it  happens  that  this  turpitude  of  professors,  is  no 
valid  reason  at  all^  unless  the  writer  will  shew  that  these  professors 
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practice  Christianity :  but  whilst  they  practice  something  else,  what  has 
reliffion  to  do  with  those  tvho  have  denied  the  faith,  ana  are  warte  than 
inJUelsP—{l  Tim.  5—8.) 

All  these  objections  therefore  lie  not  against  Christians,  but  against 
hypocrites :  and  when  bad  soverei^s  shew  the  worthlessness  of  good 
ones,  hypocrites  will  disprove  Christianity. 

Let  the  writer  find  in  the  gospel,  a  command  or  excuse  for  the  practices 
he  condenms,  and  till  then,  find  fault  with  professors ;  but  be  silent  at 
least,  about  the  gospel ; — ^till  it  is  proved  guilty. 

"Wliat  is  it  to  me,  though  Judas  was  a  thief,  am  I  therefore  also  to 
betray  Christ  because  Juaas  did  ? 

Omy  one  short  paragraph,  denying  responsibihty  for  belief,  tomches 
upon  any  real  objection  to  the  Bible;  and  that  paragraph  is  merely  asser- 
tion, whilst  the  subject  requires  &ir,  full,  and  honest  investigation. 

But  this  metaphvsical  Question,  is  soon  abandoned  for  vituperation  and 
falsehood :  after  vilifying  oeUevers,  the  writer  vilifies  the  Bible,  to  pre- 
pare for  such  a  precious  saying  as  this — "  we  hate  the  bible,"  we  have 
a  "  contempt  for  the  professors  of  religion."  Now  it  happens  that  all 
lying  priests  who  aspire  to  power,  wealfib,  and  lordship,  like  free-thinkers, 
also  hate  the  Bible.^'  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Bible, 
knows  it  condemns  priestcraft ;  priests  put  Christ  to  death ;  and  have 
often  put  his  followers  to  death  :  and  all  who  know  anything  of  liberty, 
know  that  in  the  rampant  ages  of  priestly  rule,  the  Bible  was  carefuuy 
hidden :  men  were  murdered  for  translating  it :  and  still  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  the  Free-thinker  utters  the  following : — "This  Bible,  because 
it  served  the  turn  of  the  priests  in  the  barbarous  ages  [priests,  who  care- 
ftdlj  suppressed  it  !j  because  it  aUied  itself  with  power  [another  fidsehood] 
which  in  the  middle  ages,  meant  the  strongest  and  most  unscrupulous 
free-booter,  who,  the  people  were  taught  oy  the  same  book  [where  ?] 
to  consider,  were  imbued  with  a  divine  right  [a  priestly  invention  again, 
as  well  as  free-thinking  libel]  to  trample  on  mankind ;  and  to  be  sacrificed 
or  slaughtered  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  this  priesi-made 
sacred  thief,  is  still  endeavoured,  by  persuasions  of  all  kinds,  by  threats, 
by  force  of  law,  to  be  thrust  down  our  throats  whether  we  will  or  no." 

When  the  writer  of  this  sentence  can  shew  us  what  the  Bible  has  to  do, 
either  with  such  practices,  or  such  priests  ;  when  he  can  find  threats  in 
Christianity  on  the  subject, — ^then  he  will  state  them,  referring  to  chapter 
and  verse:  and  meanwhile,  bedrests  under  the  imputation  of  uttering  some 
wild,  if  not  wicked,  because  false  assertions. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  to  read  the  history, 
precepts,  and  general  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  if  he  or  his  recog- 
nized Apostles,  were  the  allies  of  a  blood-thirsty  despotism,  this  can  be 
shewn  out  of  the  New  Testament.  But  if  it  be  founa  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  oppression;  that  they  preached  and  exhibited  love,  peace,  bro- 
therhood ;  then  it  is  plain  that  these  who  think  differently  are  deniers  of 
Christ,  and  misrepresent  his  system,  as  much  as  the  free-thinker  does. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  this  falsification  of  history  and  the  Bible,  to  mix 
up  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  with  the  state  of  theology  and  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  shameful  conduct  of  the  dominant  Church, 
in  thus  taxina  the  dead,  is  just  as  honourable  as  the  free-thinker's  artifice 
in  tarring  Christianity  witn  the  robbery  of  graves. 
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The  tactics  of  the  clergy  respecting  the  Metropolitan  Interments  BiD^ 
is  of  the  usual  kind :  ...  in  one  parish^  as  proved  by  Sir  B.  Hall^  (and 
in  many  others  it  is  the  same^)  the  burial-grounds  belonging  to  the  parish, 
were  purchased  by  the  parish ;  yet  the  cormorant  who  holds  the  living, 
that  of  St.  Giles^  value  £900  and  oddper  annum,  with  a  deansbip,  value 
£1,000,  is  to  have  a  perpetual  annuity — a  tax  upon  the  dead — struck 
upon  an  avers^e  of  the  burials  in  that  churchyard  for  five  years :  but  as 
behevers  would  pay,  '  it  is  all  working  together  for  good.'  The  good  we 
see  in  it,  is  that  nations  will  rise  up  and  sweep  away  for  ever  the  crude 
relwi(ms  systems  that  have  cursed  the  earth. 

^t  happens  that  no  believers  would  use  that  passage  in  the  above  style; 
though  it  be  a  truth,  that  evils  by  overdoing  tnemselves  get  intolerable : 
and  rarther,  many  beUevers  would  sweep  away  this  system  which  is  hot 
RELIGIOUS,  but  POLITICAL,  and  no  part  of  Christianity.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  shame,  that  we  cannot  have  cemeteries  outside  of  towns,  without 
paying  toll  at  the  dead  house,  to  clergymen ;  but  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  purity  or  truth  of  religion?  Let  free-thinkers  reckon  with 
Parliaimnt  for  that , — ^it  is  no  sacrament  of  Christ's  rehgion. 

From  this  burlesque  of  Christianity,  the  writer  concludes,  "  it  is  all  of 
a  piece ;  unwholesome,  putrid,  and  must  be  removed — ^in  its  place  must 
be  reared  a  system  of  pure  morality ;  we  must  live  it,  all  men  must  be 
priests  of  it,  all  must  be  equal  in  it."  We  have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
moval of  these  abuses  which  disCTace  religion !  if  men  will  live  that,  no 
such  practices  can  exist ;  then  all  will  be  priests,  "  ye  are  a  royal  priest- 
hood and  all  will  be  equal ;  for  none  is  to  exercise  lordship,  since  we 
are    aU  ftr^fAr^,"— (Matt,  xxiii.  8—11.    Mark  x.  42,  46.) 

What  has  Christianity  then  to  do  with  Parliamentary  Acts,  and  Epis- 
copal lordship  ? — (1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.)  Or  in  the  gentle  words  of  the  Free- 
thinker— wnat  to  do  with  us  are  the  doings  of  the  Council  of  Nice  ? 
What  weight  do  we  place  on  the  musty  deeds  of  stupid  synods  ?  What 
cai'e  we  tor  what  that  hoary  libertine,  Henry  VIII.  believed  ?  or  that 
peurile  idiot,  Edward?  or  those  tigresses  Elizabeth  and  Mary?"  To 
which  we  may  add, — or  parliament,  or  clergy,  or  bench  of  oishops? 
Give  us  something  aminst  Jesus  Christ,  He  is  our  Authority. 
And  to  mistake  the  above  characters  for  Chiistianity,  is  to  deserve  the 
tide  so  gracefully  applied  to  Edward. 

This  second  number  of  the  Free-thinker's  Magazine,  condemns  itself, 
for  from  lack  of  matter  (notwithstanding  the  editor  seeks  to  fill  up  with 
abuse  of  Christianity,  instead  of  fair  arguments  against  its  being  abused,) 
we  are  treated,  not  only  with  a  iurther  reprint  of  Gibbon,  but  with  an 
Allegory,  by  Voltaire.  That  Allegory  shews  that  Voltaire  at  least, 
could  distinguish  between  Catholic  Priestcraft  and  Christianity,  And  it 
is  an  answer  to  the  free-thiaker. 

Taken  in  a  dream  into  the  next  world,  Voltaire  met  with  several  wor- 
thies ;  who  had  been  the  victims  of  persecution  :  he  saw  also  the  heaps 
of  the  bones  of  slaughtered  saints :  did  he  then  conclude  against  Chris- 
tianity ?    Hear  him,  and  learn  how  to  reason. 

"  Here  I  beheld  a  man  (Jesus  Christ)  of  mild  and  simple  mien,  who 
appeared  about  thirty-five  years  old.  He  was  looking  with  compassion 
upon  a  distant  heap  of  whitened  skeletons,  through  which  I  had  been  led 
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to  the  abode  of  the  sages*  I  was  astonished  to  find  his  feet  swelled  and 
bloody^  his  hands  in  the  same  state^  his  side  pierced,  and  his  ribs  laid  bare 
by  flogging.  Good  God !  said  I,  is  it  possible  that  one  of  the  just  and 
wise  should  be  in  this  state  ?  I  have  just  seen  one  treated  in  a  very 
odious  manner ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  his  punishment  and 
yours.  Bad  priests  and  had  judges  poisoned  Mm  (Socrates.)  Was  it 
also  by  priests  and  judges  that  you  were  so  cruelly  assassinated  7  With 
great  affability,  he  answered  ^yes.'  And  who  were  those  monsters? 
*  They  were  hypocrites.^  [The  parties  by  whom  the  Free-thinker  cru- 
cifies the  Son  of  God  afresh^  by  denying  his  religion  because  of  their 
hypocrisy.] 

Dxkt  did  you  say  nothing,  did  you  do  nothing,  that  could  serve  them 
as  9l  pretext  ?   *  The  niched  find  a  pretext  in  everything  J 

you  did  not  then  contribute  anything  by  vour  discourses,  either  badly 
rendered,  or  badly  interpreted,  to  those  ingntM  masses  of  bones  which 
I  passed  on  my  way  to  consult  you  ?  '  Impossible !  I  and  mine  Hved 
in  poverty  and  lowliness ;  my  greatness  was  only  in  virtue.'  [Then  why 
does  the  Free-thinker  quote  A  Bishop  and  Beadle,  and  the  Book  of 
Martyrs,  against  Christianity  ?"] 

Can  we  love  God  and  eat  meat  on  a  Friday?  [Asceticism.]  '  I 
always  ate  what  was  given  me;  for  I  was  too  poor  to  give  a  dinner  to 
any  one.' 

Might  we  love  God  and  be  just,  and  still  be  prudent  enough  not  to 
entrust  all  the  adventures  of  one's  life  to  a  person  one  does  not  know  ? 
[Confession.]    ^  Such  was  always  my  custom.' 

Might  not  I,  while  doinff  good,  be  excused  from  making  a  pilgrimagfe 
to  St.  James  of  Compostdfla  ?  [Penances^  pilgrimages  and  Saint  wor- 
ship.]   ^  I  was  never  in  that  country.' 

Should  I  confine  myself  in  a  place  of  retirement  with  blockheads  ? 
[Monkery-MonasterieS;  (&c.]  ^  I  always  made  little  journeys  ftom  town 
to  town.' 

Well  if  it  be  so  [if  priestly  burlesque,  and  free-thinking  slander,  form 
no  part  of  your  system.]    I  take  you  pgr  my  only  Master. 

Then  he  gave  me  a  nod,  which  filled  me  with  consolation.  The  vision 
disappeared,  and  I  was  left  with  a  good  conscience." 

May  not  the  free-thinker  learn  a  lesson  of  truthfulness,  candour  and 
duty,  from  Voltaire  ?  And  may  not  the  Redeemer  say,  out  of  thine  own 
Magazine  will  I  judge  thee  ? 


N.B.  We  are  sufficiently  aware  that  to  many  of  our  readers  it  is  un- 
necessary to  expose  the  above  form  of  infidehty ;  and  that  they  would 
rather  see  its  more  refined  shapes  and  subtle  arguments  explained :  thess 

WB  SHALL  CERTAINLY  NOT  NEGLECT  IN  THEIR  TURN  J  but  siuCO  We 

write  mainly  for  the  working  classes,  we  are  desirous  first  of  all  to  exhibit 
the  bolder  and  more  popular  forms  of  unbehef,  that  plain  men  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  dishonest  artifices  we  have  exposed.  The  free-thinkers 
dissected  in  this  article,  are  by  no  means  at  the  Dottom  of  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect or  influence,  and  are  far  horn  thinking  soberly  of  themselves :  this 
is  a  virtue,  however,  to  which  we  may  in  some  degree  help  them. 
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t:he  philosophy  of  human  nature. 

The  nature  of  man  as  spiritual^  immortaly  and  respanMble,  wUl  be  ths 
most  frequent  topie  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we  shall 
introduce  miscellaneous  suojects. 


THE  SEPARATE  PROVINCES,  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE, 
AND  RELIGION. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
him  understanding such  is  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  and  such  we 
regard  as  the  firmest  conclusion  of  the  highest  philosophy. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  department,  to  make  manifest  and  vindicate 
this  great  fact  of  human  nature  ; — that  man  consists  of  something^  distinct 
from  the  bodily  organization, — a  spirit,  submitting  to  other  laws  than 
those  of  mechanism,  chemistry  and  physiology ;  and  to  point  out  in  plain 
language  the  qualities  of  that  soul;  so  that  our  readers  may  know  as 
clearly  what  spirit  is,  as  some  think  they  know  what  matter  is. 

We  hope  in  these  pages  to  present  to  all  our  readers  a  comprehensible 
system  of  their  own  spiritual  nature,  and  in  doing  this,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  afford  a  defence  of  old  and  long  recognized  truths,  for  the  present  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked  by  the  influence  of  one  of  those  periodical 
mental  fashions,  which  are  to  the  public  mind  what  the  skin  is  to  those 
fellow  creatures  which  occasionally  at  set  times  put  on  a  new  dress. 

The  only  difference  being,  that  changes  of  the  public  mind,  as  to  a 
feshionable  sentiment,  are  more  gradual  and  infrequent ;  neither  depend- 
ent upon  nor  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  but  resulting  from 
other  forces ;  and  effected  in  varying  periods. 

Now  we  wish  that  like  those  creatures  referred  to,  the  old  skin  may  be 
cast,  by  a  process  of  nature,  (not  by  the  barbarous  method  of  flaying;) 
— ^by  the  force  of  those  inward  currents  of  life,  which  renew  thie  surface, 
and  put  off  the  old  man  by  the  gradual  mastery  of  the  new. 

Amidst  all  the  superficial  changes  in  a  civilized  and  to  some  extent 
Christianized  country,— there  is  an  under-current  of  good  sense,  and  real 
life,  which  needs  only  to  be  fostered,  in  order  to  subordinate  and  overcome, 
everything  contrary  thereto.  And  it  is  to  this  life  we  appeal;  to  those 
truths  ana  principles  most  surely  believed  by  many,  and  never  overthrown 
or  shaken  by  any ;  that  men  may  no  longer  have  three  or  four  incon- 
sistent provmces  of  faith ;  but  from  a  central  and  unquestioned  position, 
examine  the  discordant  materials  added  to  their  collection  of  indiscriminate 
mental  curiosities, 
o 
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None  can  believe  contradictions  at  the  same  time ;  but  our  minds  are 
like  some  books ;  we  often  contradict  ourselves  on  the  next  pa^e. 

It  is  useM  therefore  to  have  a  collation  and  comparison  of  the  table 
of  contents;  that  we  may  see  at  one  glance,  whether  the  ingredients  are 
consistent. 

The  main  difficulty  in  teaching  the  great  questions  of  philosophy, 
arises  not  from  the  abstniseness  of  the  subjects,  so  much  as  from  the 
technical  language  under  which  these  questions  have  been  buried:  so 
that  he  who  undertakes  to  instruct  the  people  in  these  subjects,  must  first 
understand  them  so  clearly,  as  to  declare  them  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Circulating  his  acquired  capital  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  As  we 
are  told  respecting  Demosthenes,  that  he  buried  himself  in  his  under- 
ffround  study,  tiU  he  had  arranged  his  thoughts  and  mastered  his 
language ;  being  thus  prepared  to  come  up  to,  and  electrify  the  pople  j 
30  we  want  those  who  shall  descend  into  the  recesses  and  labyrinths  of 
knoTvledge ;  to  enquire  anxiously  what  philosophy  intends  to  utter ;  and 
then  emerge  from  the  gloom  or  study,  to  scatter  plain  and  deep  oracles, 
which  will  find  a  fitting  echo,  in  the  proftmdity  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 

Our  main  purpose  in  this  enquiry  will  be,  to  shew  the  belation 
BETWEEN  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION;  that  wc  may  know 
on  some  assignable  grounds,  tvhich  is  to  give  way;  and  in  what  province 
either  is  supreme. 

To  prepare  for  a  complete  view  of  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  then  to 
notice,  the  three;  grand  leading  divisions  of  knowledge,  and 
the  professions  founded  on  them. 

These  divisions  are  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Divinity ;  or  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Theology.  Physics  or  science,  has  to  do  with  observa- 
tions of^ outward  nature ;  the  discovery  of  the  orderly  series  of  changes  in 
material  things ;  these  changes  in  their  observed  order,  constituting  the 
laws  of  nature  or  methods  and  processes  in  phjrsical  objects.  Metaphy- 
sics, or  philosophy,  deals  first  with  human  consciousness,  the  inward  laws 
of  thought,  and  the  relations  of  outward  nature  to  intelligence.  This 
forms  a  oridgo  between  science  and  religion.  Whilst  religion  deals  with 
our  moral  reJations  to  the  Creator  and  from  our  relation  to  him  and  his 
revealed  will,  indicates  our  relations  to  each  other. 

On  these  three  general  branches  of  knowledge,  are  founded  three  pro- 
fessions 5  Physiologists,  in  the  widest  aense,  of  professors  of  the  natural 
sciences,  including  all  subordinate  branches,  of  astronomy,  geology, 
chemistiy,  medicine,  <&c.  Metaphysicians,  dealing  with  intelligences  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  act.  Divines,  teaching  human  duty  in 
relation  to  the  Supreme  WiD. 

Originally,  these  three  branches  of  knowledge  were  included  in  one 
profession — ^the  priesthood;  as  the  Eastern  Magi,  the  British  Druids, 
and  for  some  time  the  miscalled  Christian  priesthood.  And  while  know- 
ledge was  thus  confined  to  a  class,  it  was  a  monopoly  of  power ;  and  like 
all  monopolies,  was  an  engine  of  oppression  and  delusion:  it  was  the 
great  agent  of  State  policy  and  popular  superstition. 

But  these  three  elements  of  Knowledge,  have  since  been  separated,  as 
well  as  extended  beyond  the  clerical  profession.  And  the  result  was  a 
new  distribution  of  power ;  and  the  priesthood  either  lost  its  influence  or 
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aoquired  it  on  a  different  and  more  appropriate  footing.  Divinity  once 
amongst  the  people^  disenthralled  their  minds,  and  led  to  other  results, 
wrap^  up  in  the  Reformation,  and  included  in  the  elements  of 
Christianity. 

Science  being  divorced  from  theology,  tended  to  scepticism,  and  mate- 
rialism ;  whilst  philosophy  tended  to  re-unite  science  and  religion,  not  by 
the  influence  of  an  ecclesiastical  caste,  but  on  the  proper  ground  of  the 
common  principles  which  belong  to,  and  illuminate  both. 

But  the  great  evil  in  this  divorce  of  the  various  elements  of  knowledge, 
consists  first,  in  any  enouirer  c6nfining  himself  to  one  branch,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  other :  and  secondly,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  subjects  not  beino;  complete ;  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
province  of  the  other ;  thus  reugion  has  spoiled  science,  and  science  has 
opposed  or  degraded  religion. 

And  why  ?  Because  their  respective  territories  are  not  defined,  and 
kept  distinct. 

Thus,  in  the  noted  instance  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting ;  a  scientific 
man  is  imprisoned  by  ecclesiastics,  for  denving  this:  wherein  is  the 
mistake?  plainly  in  its  being  a  question  of  science,  not  of  religion; 
therefore  no  theory  of  astronomy  can  oppose  the  Bible,  which  is  not  a 
treatise  on  astronomy ;  but  on  the  gravitation  of  souls,  around  the  Father 
of  lights.  If  then  the  question  be  scientific,  the  Bible  does  not  pretend 
to  touch  it;  if  the  question  be  religious  or  spiritual,  science  cannot  reach 
it :  the  two  can  never  clash,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  or  pre- 
sumptuous. If  the  question  is  not  spiritual,  the  Bible  is  not  concerned 
in  it ;  but  speaks  according  to  obvious  appearance  and  common  apprehen- 
sion, as  is  suited  to  the  language  of  daily  life :  but  if  the  question  be 
spiritual,  it  is  beyond  science ;  and  the  Bible  will  not  speak  according  to 
appearance  and  general  opinion,  but  against  both,  and  according  to 
realities. 

Wherein  then  lies  the  usual  mistake  on  this  question  ?  It  is  in  obtrud- 
ing into  another  line  of  things,  to  which  their  province  does  not  extend  : 
as  for  instance,  in  the  two  classes  of  natural  enquirers,  those  who  examine 
the  physiology  of  man,  and  those  who  investigate  external  nature.  The 
enquirers  into  Nature,  having  acquired  no  loftier  leading  principles  from 
consciousness  and  reflection,  will  see  only  a  series  of  physical  changes, 
the  order  of  which  they  will  turn  into  a  Law,  and  deift  effects  ; — 
making  the  order  of  succession,  its  own  cause  and  explanation ;  and  thus 
shutting  out  the  universal  worker*  The^  mil  aocount  for  watches,  hy  the 
order  of  watchmaking — the  laws  of  mechanics;  and  overlook  the  me- 
ehanic' himself 

Whilst  those  who  examine  man's  frame  anatomically,  will  forget  the 
man  and  see  only  his  frame ;  passing  by  all  that  higher  series  of  pheno- 
mena, of  intellect  and  aflbction,  and  those  obvious  general  priaciples  of 
providence,  which  add  to  the  materialism  and  atheism  of  science,  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  that  God  who  is  a  Spirit  t^two  grand  subjects  which 
humanly,  are  the  province  of  philosophy ;  divinely,  the  province  of  reve- 
hition. 

Now  spiritual  enquii*ies  are  undoubtedly  the  highest,  and  the  most 
certain;  whilst  indeed,  a  spirit  carries  them  on:  and  they  are  the 
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most  certaiD,  because  we  know  ourselves,  our  feelings,  and  thoughts  first ; 
and  all  we  know  of  material  things,  is  their  effects  on  our  minds,  and 
their  subserviency  to  our  efforts.  Nay,  the  highest  forma  of  demonstra- 
tion, belong  to  tnoughts,  and  not  to  material  things :  as  in  mathematics, 
where  we  reason  upon  the  perfection  of  our  ideas ;  and  not  upon  any 
external  realities ;  tor  there  are  no  triangles,  squares  nor  circles  in  nature. 

This  bemg  the  case,  must  we  abandon  natural  enquiries  ?  No :  but 
not  become  so  exclusively  absorbed  in  them  as  to  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  physicSy  and  blind  to  the  soul  which  carries  on  all  our  enquiries ;  but 
ascend  to  that  higher  point  of  philosophy,  which  teaches  the  true  relation 
and  subordinate  character  of  material  things.  Let  then  first,  each  pro- 
vince of  enquiry  be  distinct ;  and  secondly,  let  their  true  relations  to  each 
other,  and  connexion  by  universal  principles  be  examined.  As  in  lan- 
guage, we  carefully  distinguish  each,  ana  even  its  dialects ;  and  next,  as 
the  nighest  form  of  philosophical  or  comparative  grammar,  discover  their 
fundamental  affinities. 

So  we  should  study  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  know  the 
limits  of  their  province,  by  a  clear  separation ;  and  then  unite  them  again, 
not  in  a  separate  priesdiood,  but  in  the  general  liberal  education  of  all 
men. 

Indeed  it  would  be  a  vast  improvement  in  our  educational  methods,  if 
we  could  have  collected  a  general  view  of  the  settled  principles  of  each 
science,  apart  from  its  detafls,  as  the  outline  or  general  map,  in  which  the 
relation  of  all  the  provinces  to  the  Metropohs  should  first  be  learned ; 
after  which,  we  might  settle  down  for  life,  in  which  department  we  please, 
but  ever  remember  the  outline  of  geography, — ^the  relation  of  our  chosen 
province  to  the  surrounding  ones. 

But  till  this  be  done,  so  long  as  science  and  literature  are  divorced  from 
philosophy  and  religion,  the  lovers  of  Religion  are  bound  to  enter  the 
arena  of  science,  to  point  out  its  spiritual  deficiency,  and  lead  the  wise 
men  to  the  feet  of  Christ, 

One  great  and  legitimate  use  of  science  in  relation  to  religion,  is 
to  find  illustrations  and  analogies ;  as  in  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy ;  in 
Pritchard's  Natural  Histoiy  of  Man,  shewing  the  oneness  of  the  human 
race;  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Reveded  Religion;  to- 
gether with  those  philological  enquiries  which  tend  to  prove  a  unity  of 
language,  amidst  superficiS  varieties. 

Thus  fai'  we  have  enquired  into  the  relation  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge;  and  find  that  physics  can  neither  settle  metaphysics  nor  di- 
vinity; if  therefore  we  find  physiology  in  any  form,  on  the  low  ground 
of  physical  agency,  obtruding  into  philosophy,  opposing  its  settled  prin- 
ciples of  mina  ana  morals ;  obstructing  the  known  methods  of  education, 
and  contradicting  the  essentials  of  religion,  it  is  plain  that  this  pretended 
science,  is  opposed  to  truth,  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

There  is  an  obvious  but  mistaken  objection  which  may  be  made  to  this 
line  of  reasoning ;  namely,  that  if  science  and  rehgion  are  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct, reHgion  should  not  come  out  of  its  place  to  settle  the  science  of 
physiology.  But  we  reply,  it  does  not  come  out  of  its  place ;  it  vindi- 
cates its  own  province,  and  shews  that  physiology  has  blindly  and  boldly 
invaded  both  philosophy  and  religion. 
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What  cheer"  enauires  Emerson,  ^^can  the  religions  sentiment  yield, 
when  that  is  suspectea  to  be  secretly  dependent  on  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  state  of  the  blood?"  No  doubt  a  religion  of  mere  sentimentality 
and  bodily  feelings  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  fineness 
of  the  day ;  when  sickness  comes^  or  the  day  is  clouded,  this  sentiment 
evaporates ;  but  a  religion  of  truth,  is  independent  of  weather  and  or- 
ganization, sunshine  and  health ;  and  is  stronger  in  the  dark  days  of 
adversity,  in  the  weakness  and  dissolution.of  nature ;  for  as  the  outward 
man  decays,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

"  I  knew  "  says  Emerson,  "  a  witty  physician,  who  found  theology  in 
the  bihary  duct,  and  used  to  affirm,  that  if  there  was  a  disease  in  the 
hver,  the  man  became  a  Calvinist,  but  if  that  oi^an  was  sound,  he  be- 
came a  Unitarian." 

This  is  as  good  as  the  gentleman  mentioned  by  Carlisle,  who  whilst 
believing  that  the  bram  secreted  thought,  regarded  poetry  and  religion 
as  the  productionr  of  the  smaller  intestines. 

"  On  the  platform  of  physics,"  says  Emerson,  ^'  we  cannot  resist  the 
contracting  influence  of  so-called  science.  I  know  the  mental  prochvity 
of  physicians.  I  hear  the  chuckle  of  phrenologists.  Theoretic  kidnap- 
pers and  slave-drivers,  they  esteem  each  man  the  victim  of  another,  who 
winds  him  round  his  finger,  by  knowing  the  law  of  his  bein^,  and  by 
such  cheap  sign-boards  as  the  colour  of  his  beard,  or  the  slope  of  his  occi- 
put, reads  the  inventory  of  his  fortunes  and  character.  The  grossest 
ignorance,  does  not  disgust  like  this  impudent  knowingness.  The  physi- 
cians say  they  are  not  materiaUsts ;  but  they  are : — Spirit  is  matter  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  thinness :  0  so  thin !  What  notions  do  they  attach 
to  love !  what  to  religion !  One  would  not  vnllingly  pronounce  these 
words  in  their  hearing,  and  give  them  the  occasion  to  profane  them. 

"  I  saw  a  gracious  gentleman  who  adapts  his  conversation  to  the  form 
of  the  head  of  the  man  he  talks  with !  I  had  thought  that  the  value  of 
life,  lay  in  its  inscrutible  possibihties  shall  I  preclude  my  future,  by 
taking  a  hi^h  seat,  and  kindly  adapting  my  conversation  to  the  shape  of 
heads  ?  When  I  come  to  that,  the  doctors  shall  buy  me  for  a  cent.  ^  But 
Sir,  medical  history ;  the  report  of  the  institute ;  the  proven  facts !' — 
I  distrust  the  facts  and  the  inferences."    [Essay  on  Experience.] 

The  logical  instruments  of  definition  and  division,  are  the  practical 
instruments  of  life — social,  commercial,  political,  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  CTeat  question  of  this  and  of  all  ages,  is  to  define  the  proper  depai^- 
ment  of  persons  and  systems. 

The  term  "  Lawyer  "  must  stand  to  us  for  a  definite  business,  that  all 
may  know  what  they  are  to  expect  fii'om  the  profession.  "  Parliament," 
or  "  Leffislation "  in  like  manner,  must  have  its  prescribed  boundaries, 
settled  by  enlightened  reason ;  that  we  may  know  what  is  its  appropriate 
provinee.  Some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  society,  have  resulted  from  over- 
stepping the  true  boundary,  and  interfering  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
re%ion.  Therefore  we  have  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  confine  civil  go- 
vernment to  its  proper  business.    "  Every  one  to  his  last." 

If  no  such  divisions  of  labour  existed,  the  "  signs  "  over  our  merchants', 
manufacturers',  or  salemen's  establishments ;  would  be  no  real  signs, — 
having  no  definite  significations.  We  should  always  be  mystified,  and  not 
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know  where  to  apply  for  whatever  was  required.  Now  the  same  dis- 
tinctness is  necessary  as  to  the  provinces  of  philosophy^  science,  and 
religion; — ^to  know  "the  length  of  our  line," — ^not  merely  the  extent  of 
our  powers,  but  the  legitimate  direction  for  en(]^uiry  on  any  subject. 

The  applications  of  the  distinction  we  have^  imperfectly  defined  in  this 
introductory  article,  are  numerous  and  important^  as  wul  be  seen  in  our 
subsequent  enquiries. 

For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  by  the  help  of  this  light,  a 
fallacy  advanced  with  much  parade,  by  Mr.  Greorge  Combe,  on  " 
relation  between  science  and  Scripture."*  He  remarks,  that  "Galileo  was 
told  from  high  authority  in  the  Church,  that  his  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  globe  was  at  variande  with  Scripture,  and  tibat  therefore  it 
could  not  be  true;  but  as  his  opinions  were  foimded  on  facts,  they 
prevailed.  If  there  had  been  a  real  opposition  between  Scripture  and 
Nature,  the  only  result  would  have  been  a  demonstration  tluit  Scripture 
in.  this  particular  was  errone<msly  interpreted.  If  any  fact  in  physiology, 
does  actually  and  directly  contradict  any  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  which  must  yield." 

This  quotation  and  our  present  argument,  are  independent  of  any  pecu- 
liar physiological  system  entertained  by  Mr.  Combe ;  being  simply  an 
instance  of  a  general  principle. 

The  mistake  of  this  author,  consists  in  forgetting  the  proper  provinces 
of  science  and  Scripture,  which  never  can  in  any  way  be  o{^)osed«  For 
the  Bible,  being  a  work  on  salvation  and  not  on  astrononn^y  has  nothing 
to  do  with  scientific  discoveries,  but  speaks  in  popular  language,  as  our 
present  secular  books,  of  the  sun  "  rising  and  setting." 

The  Bible  did  not  contradict  Galileo,  it  did  not  pretend  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  matter :  any  more  than  a  modem  almanac,  which  tells 
when  the  sun  rises  and  sets :  and  no  discoveries  in  astronomy  can  alter 
the  interpretation  of  those  words. 

But  if  astronomy  be  turned  into  astrology,  and  pretend  to  predict  that 
men  will  not  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, — ^we  are  not 
therefore  to  alter  our  interpretations  of  the  Bible ;  but  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  astrologers. 

No  one  has  ever  sutered  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  suit 
Galileo's  science ;  and  we  think  no  one  will  venture  upon  that,  to  suit  any 
advancement  of  physiology,  which  is  a  question  of  the  body,  whilst  the 
Bible  deals  only  with  the  soul. 

Science  therefore,  must  be  taught  its  own  place,  and  warned  to  keep 
it  5 — ^the  observation  and  record  of  physical  facts.  The  nature  and  value 
of  philosophy,  in  its  own  distinctive  province, — ^reflection  on  mental  laws 
and  enlarged  inferences  from  the  physical  facts  observed  and  arranged 
by  science, — ^will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  investigation. 

Science,  is  the  observation  and  orderly  arrangement  of  material  changes: 
•^a  matter  chiefly  of  the  senses  and  memory :  philosophy  regards  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  arrangements  of  nature, 
discovered  by  science ; — exclusively  a  matter  of  reflection  and  reasoning. 
ReHgion  regards  the  claims  of  God  on  man,  and  his  provisions  of  m^cy 
for  man ; — ^which  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  is  a  matter  of  divine  authority, 
*  ConBtittttlon  of  Man.  Cha|>.  ix. 
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proved  by  evidences^  as  to  its  (Hi^n^  and  suitableness:  and  appealing  to  man 
as  capable  of  homage  and  dut  or  reason  in  relation  to  moral  qnestionfl^ 
sometimes  called  conscience.  So  that  we  hope  the  distinction  is  plain, 
and  in  general  terms  may  thus  be  expressed, — the  proyincb  of  scibh ob 

IS  chiefly  the  senses  ;  that  of  philosophy,  is  the  reason  ;  THAT 

OF  RELioiOfT,  IS  IN  THE  CONSCIENCE :  giving  US,  physical  facts,  intellec- 
tual conclusions,  moral  obligations. 


EEVIEWS  AND  CBITICISMS. 


ChrUtianity  in  harmony  with  maris  nature^  present  and  progestive. 
Seven  Lectures  preached  in  Oallowtree  Gate  Chapel,  Leicester." 
Published  by  request.  By  the  Rev.  Georqb  LEoas,  L.L.D. 
London :  J.  onow. 

This  work  like  the  system  whose  philosophy  it  unfolds  is  suited  to  all 
ages.  It  is  a  lucid,  aigumentative  and  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  of  Gfod  to,  the  soul  of  man.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  author  has  something  else  in  his  mind,  of  the  same  sort,  but 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  of  a  more  ambitious  aim."  Meanwhile  we 
hail  this,  as  a  pledge  of  something  more  considerable,  and  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  our  readers. 

The  following  are  the  topics  of  the  seven  Lectures. 

1.  Christianityinharmony  with  man  as  an  intellectual  being.— 2.  With 
man  as  an  imaginational  l)eing. — 3.  As  a  moral  being. — 4.  The  same 
continued. — 5.  With  man  as  a  social  being. — 6.  As  a  progressional 
being. — 7.  With  man's  whole  being  and  hope. 

The  idea  is  complete,  and  well  carried  out;  furnishing  us  with  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  derived  from  its  value  and  suitableness. 

In  the  first  Lecture,  we  notice  one  incidental  statement,  which  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  woidd  prove  an  important  principle  in  many  doctrinal 
speculations :  viz. :  that  our  safest  plan  is  to  conceive  of  the  revelation 
given  to  us,  as  a  revelation  not  of  God  in  the  absolute,  but  of  God  in 
accommodation  to  our  needJ' 

Christianity  came  for  practitioners,  rather  than  for  mere  philosophers ; 
it  tells  what  God  does,  rather  than  what  he  is ;  and  explains  the  relation 
of  the  Divine  Being  to  the  recovery  of  sinful  man. 

A  very  important  su^estion  is  made  in  the  same  lecture,  by  which 
much  modem  mysticism  (a  cover  either  for  rationalism  or  for  superstition, 
which  are  closely  allied)  is  pierced  through;  for  whereas  men  nave  jug- 
gled with  the  terms  "  logical  and  intuitional  consciousness,"  or  "  under- 
standing and  reason,"  it  is  clearly  intimated,  that  ^as  we  have  long  be- 
lieved) these  are  only  operations  of  the  same  jdculty  on  different 
subjects^ 

The  difference  lies  (as  the  logicians  would  say)  in  the  nature  of  the 
"  subject  matter,"  not  in  the  faculties  of  mind  employed.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  old  division  of  "  contingent  and  necessary  truths. 

Accordingly  Dr.  Leg^e  observes,  "I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained, 
by  referring  tnese  beliefs  to  different  faculties  of  mind." 
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Our  space  forbids  us  to  ^ye  specimens  bearing  more  directly  on  the 
main  object;  but  we  glamj  introduce  the  woi^  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

Himini  and  Oxford;  or,  the  Miraculous  picture  of  Mary,  and  a  Divine 
Portrait  of  the  Church.  Dedicated  without  permission  to  Pius  IX. 
By  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  Minister  of  Highbury  Chapel, 
Birmingham.    Published  by  request.    London :  Ward  and  Co. 

On  this  Pamphlet  the  Birmingham  Journal  observes — ^*The  wondrous 
works  attributed  to  the  canvass  of  Rimini,  and  the  adoration  paid  to  that 
winking  piece  of  art,  are  the  foundation  for  an  exposure  of  tne  fallacies 
of  saint  and  virgin  worship,  in  which  considerable  erudition  and  force  of 
lone  are  employed. 

In  "  The  one  true  Church,"  is  discussed,  a  question  intrinsically  im- 
portant, but  seldom  handled.  Mr.  Grant  brings  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  temper  and  discrimination." 

The  Birmingham  Mercury^  (in  a  review  extending  to  a  column  and  a 
half,)  says — It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  their  faith  in  this  country,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
been  tolerably  successful,  having  increased  from  the  possession  of  one 
hundred  places  of  worship  at  that  time,  to  six  hundred  at  the  present. 
Such  a  development  of  numbers  has  led  to  a  bolder  development  of  the 
Romish  system  in  some  of  its  most  peculiar  features,  in  reference  to  the 
orders  and  institutions  of  monks,  nuns,  monasteries,  convents,  jesuits,  ab- 
bots, friars,  &c.,  which  so  abounded  in  the  middle  or  dark  ages,  and  to 
which  these  re-introductions  are  designed  to  throw  us  back.  Now  the 
best  way  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  maintain  the  light  of 
Protestant  truth,  is  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant — ^not  to  propose 
legislative  restrictions  upon  the  Romanists,  with  regard  to  the  (fevdop- 
ment  of  their  system,  but  to  make  such  an  examination  and  refutation  of 
their  doctrines,  principles  and  practices,  as  shall  render  such  "development" 
useless  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Grant  has  taken  advantage  of  the  seasonable  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing, in  the  most  masterly  and  effective  manner,  the  recent  imposture 
of  the  "  winking  Virgin  "  of  Rimini,  sanctioned  by  the  clergy  of  Rome 
and  the  Pope  himself,  who  gave  orders  for  the  coronation  of  the  picture, 
on  account  of  its  alleged  "winking"  propensities. 

Passing  from  the  this  subject,  (of  the  winking  Picture,)  Mr.  Grant 
goes  on  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  divine  and  immaculate  honour 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  worship  paid  to  her  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. 
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Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thesa.  v.  21- 


THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  CROSS :  ITS  LANGUAGES  AND 
THEIR  LESSONS. 

The  grand  central  fact  in  the  history  of  this  world,  is  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Prophecy  directed 
the  hopes  of  men  onward  to  it ;  history  directs  their  faith  to  the  same 
centi*al  point.  The  importance  of  the  event,  and  the  peculiarities  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  thinking  men, 
even  merely  as  scholars  interested  in  human  history ;  whether  sceptics  or 
believers. 

Whilst  further,  the  circumstance  we  have  now  to  examine,  together 
with  its  tacit  allusions,  or  parallels  naturally  suggested, — will  serve  as  a 
fitting  framework  in  which  to  embody  an  enlarged  lesson  respecting  the 
nature  and.  evidences  of  the  gospel  itself. 

The  subject  is  so  great  and  manifold,  touching  upon  so  many  various 
lines  of  knowledge,  that  we  willingly  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of 
recurring  again  ^n  the  same  medium)  to  this  important  enquiry ;  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  our  first  examination. 

Indeed  tne  topics  here  furnished  or  suggested,  might  well  and  profita- 
bly engage  a  life-time ;  and  demand  for  their  adequate  exhibition  the  ripest 
s  cholarsnip,  and  deepest  thoughts  of  a  great  and  sanctified  intellect. 

In  attempting  so  great  a  theme  therefore,  honesty  of  intention,  must 
be  our  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking ;  especially  as  we  do 
not  profess  to  do  more  than  to  throw  out  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
completed  by  abler  hands :  whilst  we  are  content  to  deduce  a  few  plain 
lessons  for  plain  people. 

What  then  may  be  suggested,  by  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  as  com- 
pared with  other  circumstances  in  connexion  with  the  rise  of  Christianity  ? 
This  question  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer,  by  first  noticing  the 
inscription  itself;  secondly,  the  languages  in  which  it  was 
written: 

I.  First,  we  shall  notice  the  ecclesiastico-political  aspect  of  this  inscrip- 
tion :— "The  King  of  the  Jews." 

In  the  Gospel  according  to  John — (xix.  19,  20.)  we  read,  "  and  Pilate 
wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross.    And  the  writing  was,  Jesus  of 
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Nazarethy  the  King  of  the  Jervs,  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  and  Latin."  In  Mark's  Gospel — (xv.  26.)  this  title  is  called 
"the  superscription  of  his  ciccusation  f  also  in  Matthew — (xxvii.  37.) 
we  are  told,  "  they  set  over  his  head  his  accusation  written,  this  is  Jesus 
the  King  of  the  Jews,^^  This  is  the  pretended  crime  for  which  "  the  Chief 
Priests  of  the  Jews  sought  bypopular  clamour  to  obtain  his  condemna- 
tion from  the  Roman  governor  !Bilate.  Hence  they  said  to  Pilate,  write 
not  "the  King  of  the  Jews,"  but  that  "he  saidl  am  Kinff  of  the  Jews." 
They  had  in  their  own  priestly  conclave,  condemned  him  for  blasphemy, 
but  having  now  lost  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  together  with  their 
national  independence,  they  sought  to  gam  a  second  sentence  from  Pilate 
on  an  entirely  different  charge  of  sedition  or  treason.  Thus  priests  have 
ever  acted,  pretending  to  those  holding  the  secular  power,  that  heretics 
are  seditious ;  and  that  the  throne  and  the  mitre  stand  or  fall  together. 

As  a  bishop,  addressing  Charles  II,  an  exceedingly  profligate  man, 
though  a  "  most  religious  king,"  observes  (in  dedicating  to  him  the  eccle- 
siastical pohty  of  Hooker,)  that  "  sedition  naturally  arises  out  of  schism  f 
and  therefore  all  opposition  to  this  polity  is  "  factious  and  fallacious ;  yea, 
dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Church 
and  Kingdom,  rchose  inseparable  happiness  ana  interests  are  bound  up  in 
Monarchy  and  Episcopacy ^ 

So  the  chief  pnests  did  with  Christ,  in  the  Jewish  Inquisition  or  Spiri- 
tual court,  they  condemned  him  for  blasphemy ;  and  in  the  Roman  Civil 
Court  they  accused  him  of  sedition  and  treason.  They  changed  a  spiri- 
tual offence  into  a  civil  crime,  and  terrified  the  State  to  avenge  the 
Church.  This  conduct  by  subsequent  priests,  was  well  described  by  one 
of  the  early  English  Reformers,  in  a  work  called  "  The  Practice  of  Pre- 
lates ;"  some  parts  of  which  read  as  a  just  satire  on  our  own  times.  "  The 
old  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  says  this  author,  "  darkened  the  Scripture 
with  their  traditions,  and  false  interpretations,"  but  our  Lord  having  con- 
founded "  this  jugglinff  and  hypocrisy,"  then  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
"  got  them  unto  the  eiders  of  the  people,  and  persuaded  them,  saying, 
this  man  is  surely  of  the  devil,  and  his  miracles  be  of  the  devil  no  doubt. 
And  these  good  works  which  he  doth  in  healing  the  people,  vea,  and  his 
preaching  against  our  covetousness,  are  but  a  cloak  to  bring  him  imto  his 
purpose ;  that  when  he  hath  gotten  him  disciples  enough,  he  may  rise 
against  the  emperor,  and  make  himself  king.  And  then  shall  the  Homans 
come  and  take  our  land  from  us,  and  carry  away  our  people,  and  put 
other  nations  in  our  realm :  and  so  we  shall  lose  all  that  we  have,  and  the 
most  part  of  our  lives  thereto.  Take  heed  therefore  betimes,  while  there 
is  remedy,  ere  he  go  that  far  that  ye  be  not  able  to  resist  him. 

The  elders  of  the  people,  though  before  they  in  a  manner  favoured 
Christ,  or  at  leastway  were  indifferent,  not  greatly  caring  whether  God 
or  the  Devil  reigned,  so  that  they  might  bide  in  their  authority,  feared 
immediately,  (as  Herod  did  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  when  the  wise  men 
asked  where  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews  was,)and  conspired  with  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  against  Christ,  and  took  him,  and  brought  him  to 
Pilate,  saying,  we  have  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  people,  and  for- 
bidding to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar,  and  saying  that  he  is  king,  and  moving 
the  people  from  Galilee  unto  this  place.   Then  Pilate  though  he  likewise 
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was  before  indifferentj  put  now  in  fear  of  the  loss  of  his  offieey  through 
such  persuasions^  slew  innocent  Christ." 

'^Even  so"  adds  this  rrformer^  ^^aur  scribes  and  phansees^  now  that 
their  hypocrisy  is  disclosed,  and  their  falsehood  so  brought  to  light,  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  hid,  get  them  unto  the  elders  of  the  people,  the  lonk, 
gentlemen  and  temporal  oj^ftcers,  and  to  all  that  love  this  world  as  they 
do;  and  unto  whrnewr  u  great  mtk  the  kitig,  and  unto  the  )nnge 
grace  himself:  and  after  the  same  ensample,  and  with  the  same  per- 
suasions, cast  them  into  like  fear  of  loeing  their  worldly  damnionSy  and 
roar  unto  them,  saying,  ye  be  neglectfid  and  care  nothing  at  all,  but 
have  a  nx)d  spoi*t  that  the  heretics  rail  on  us.  But  give  them  space  a 
while  tm  they  be  grown  into  a  multitude,  and  then  ye  shall  see  them 
preach  as  fast  against  you,  and  €lo  their  best  to  thrust  you  down  also^ 
and  shall  cry  hayoc,  and  make  all  common." 

The  intelligent  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  analogies  of  this  case 
with  our  own  times,  the  "  practice  of  prelates  "  our  scribes  and  pharisees, 
is  the  same ;  they  still  terrify  the  elders  of  the  people ;  make  schism 
disloyalty;  and  appeal  to  the  elders  of  the  people,  lest  ^^the  Romans 
should  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation."  And  these  elders 
though  before  indifferent,  nay  even  favouring  with  large  sums  the  dread- 
ed sect,  yet  finding  their  own  authority  in  danger,  like  the  Elders  and 
Pilate,  save  their  places  by  a  timely  or  politic  injustice. 

Whilst  of  our  scribes  and  pharisees,  as  all  priests,  (with  or  without 
the  name,)  the  description  of  this  reformer  still  holas  good — "  What 
care  they  ?  their  causes  must  be  avenged.  He  is  not  worthy  to  be  a 
long  who  will  not  avenge  their  quarrels.  "  The  Prelates  took  the  king's 
sword,  (as  all  the  kings^  swords  smce,)  .  .  and  coupled  their  cause  unto 
the  king's  cause,  and  made  it  treason  to  resist  the  bishops,  (as 
now)  and  thrust  them  into  king's  prisons,  (as  now)  so  tJiat  it  is  no  mw 
inoention  that  they  now  do,  but  even  an  old  practice,  though  they  have 
done  their  busy  cure  to  hide  their  science  that  their  conveyance  should 
not  be  espied.*" 

We  however  know  well  whence  this  practice  was  conveyed,  transferred, 
or  stolen,  namely  from  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews,  who  led  Christ  away 
from  CaiaphaS;  the  Prelates'  Court,  to  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate  the 
Civil  Ruler,  and  changed  the  charge  from  blasphemy  to  sedition,  from  a 
spiritual  question  to  a  civil  crime ;  that  he  might  come  under  the  scourge 
of  the  Civil  Supremacy.  Saying  "  we  have  found  this  fellow  perverting 
the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  he  him- 
self is  Christ  a  King." — (Luke  xxiii.  2.)  These  lying  oriests  had  found 
no  such  thing ;  they  had  found  that  he  denied  the  vaiiditjy  and  perma- 
nence of  their  orders;  and  therefore  sought  to  make  him  odious  on 
another  ground ;  as  if  opposed  to  Caesar  to  whom  they  themselves  were 
crafty  and  disloyal.  They  cared  not  for  Caesar,  they  hated  his  supremacy, 
but  employed  it  to  secure  their  malicious  ends. 

Now  IT  WAS  THIS    FALSE   GHARQE,  WHICH  WAS  PUT  UP  ON  THE 

CROSS :  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  Civil  Supremacy :  this  accusa- 
tion was  written  over  the  cross,— This  is  the  Klsq  op  the  Jews  ! 
It  was  obtained  by  the  deceit  of  priests,  and  yielded  by  the  time-serving 
cowardice,  and  latitudinarian  policy  of  Pilate  the  Civil  Kuler. 

♦  William  Tyndale,  "  Practice  of  Prelates." 
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This  is  the  ecclmasto-political  aspect  of  the  superscription  ^  of 
accusation  written  over  him."    A  lesson  that  priests  and  rulers  have  too 
often  followed ;  but  which  liberty^  common  sense  and  Ghristianitj  alike 
condemn. 

This  title  was  put  up  partly  to  shame  the  JewS;  that  their  demuiation 
miffht  be  mingled  with  their  triumph;  it  was  giving  them  gall  mingled 
wifii  vinegar.  They  wanted  Pilate  to  write,  "he  mid  I  am  the  King  of 
the  Jews?'  but  no,  he  is  your  King.  It  expressed  contempt  for  tneir 
nation ;  this  is  the  way  we  Romans  trample  on  Jewish  Majesty.  You 
charge  him  with  treason,  and  force  me  to  crucify  him }  then  be  it  so  ^ 
behold  your  King  1"  Thu»  their  private  malice  was  at  the  expense  ci 
their  country's  honour.  "Shall  1  crucify  your  King?"  "We  have  no 
kin^  but  Ceesar  1" — ^the  very  multitude  perhaps  that  oace  wanted  to  make 
Christ  a  temporal  monarch;  the  very  people  and  priests  who  hated 
Coesar  and  his  tax-^therers.  It  was  fitting  that  their  own  ignominy 
and  the  contempt  of  the  civil  power,  should  be  shewn  towards  the  {Miests 
and  nation,  that  had  thus  by  clamour  wrested  the  law  to  their  wiU. 

This  inscription  on  the  cross  then,  involved  the  degradation  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  expressed  the  contempt  of  Pilate,  he  would  crucify  "  their 
King,"  if  they  demanded  a  victim,  it  should  be  at  their  own  expense : — 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Xing  of  the  Jews," 

Thus  is  emphatically  expressed  to  us,  the  conduct  of  a  dominant  priest- 
hood, turning  piety  towards  God  into  sedition  against  government; 
changing  heresy  into  treason,  and  being  themselves  the  scorn  of  the 
governments  whose  tools  they  are,  and  whose  swords  they  employ. 

And  thus  much  for  the  inscription  itself: — ^its  ecclesiastico-political 
aspect :  we  have  to  notice  more  fully 

II.  The  Languages  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  lessons 
suggested  thereby.  It  was  written  (John  xix.  20.)  "m  Hebrew^  and  Qreeky 
and  Latin Luke  varies  the  order,  and  says,  it  was  written  "  in  letters 
of  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  Latin."  But  the  point  they  had  to  record, 
and  to  which  our  attention  is  directed,  is  not  the  order  of  these  languages, 
but  the  fact  of  these  three  being  used  on  that  occa^on. 

1.  And  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  the  peculiar  juncture  of 
circumstances^  which  rendered  the  use  of  tliese  three  languages  appro- 
priate  to  a  public  notice. 

At  what  other  time,  and  in  what  other  place,  would  such  an  inseriptioD 
be  of  any  public  service? 

Would  it  do  in  Greece  or  Italy  now,  where  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages are  forgotten  by  the  populace ;  and  where  they  know  nothing  of 
Hebrew  ?  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  in  England  or  America  ?  Would 
it  be  of  any  service  in  Jerusalem  now,  or  would  it  have  been  understood 
there,  in  any  other  age  of  the  world  ?    No  I 

Then  how  came  it  to  be  so  suitable  in  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate  ? 
Because  Jews  by  their  travels,  had  learned  other  languages,  and  many 
strangers  were  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  feast,  prepared  to  carry  back 
the  news  to  the  countries  in  which  they  had  settled. 

But  more  especially,  because  the  Greek  language  had  extended  very 
widely,  both  among  the  common  people  and  amongst  the  learned ;  pre- 
serving the  mental  power  of  Greece,  when  its  political  power  had  crumi> 
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bled :  because  Hebrew  was  the  sacred  and  vemactdar  lanjrnage  of  the 
people  livinffthere;  in  other  words,  the  oriraial  language  of  the  country: 
because  the  Koman  or  Latin  language  was  the  language  of  the  conquerors, 
— Pilate,  his  court  and  soldiers.  And  this  proves  that  the  events  of 
Christianity  occurred  in  the  age  to  which  they  are  ascribed;  both  because 
(as  we  shall  see,)  they  could  not  have  occurred  under  any  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  because  these  three  languages  as  a  public  inscription,  would 
have  suited  no  other  countiy,  nor  any  other  age  of  the  worlcf. 

Whatever  an  infidel  mav  say  about  the  docti-ines  of  Christianity,  these 
facts  in  its  historical  development,  are  a  proof  of  its  genuineness;  and 
fully  considered,  amount  to  as  great  a  miracle  Tin  the  comddences  of  pro- 
vidence) as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in  tlie  Scriptures.  It  was  as 
much  out  of  the  common  course  of  human  history,  for  these  circum- 
stances of  advantage  to  be  assembled  at  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  for 
a  man  to  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

2.  We  observe  therefore  in  the  second  place,  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  rendered  these  three  languages  appropriate,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  events  here  recorded  to  occur. 

An  ancient  prophecy,  recorded  not  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  in 
the  Jewish ; — tne  Scriptures  of  those  who  murdered  and  stifi  reject  Jesus 
of  Nazareth, — ^this  Jewish  prophecy  declared,  "The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  till  the  Shiloh 
come." — (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Such  is  one  inscription,  still  in  Hebrew — the 
Shiloh  is  to  come,  on  the  departure  of  the  sceptre. 

That  is,  some  great  personage  was  to  appear,  when  Judea  lost  its  sove- 
reignty ; — ^when  an  enemy  could  write  on  a  cross — "  the  King  of  the 
Jews.  The  Sceptre  must  have  depaited,  the  nation  must  be  subju^ted 
to  a  foreign  power,  before  the  hignest  magistrate  and  representative  of 
that  sceptre  could  be  openly  crucified ;  either  in  mockery  or  reality.  So 
that  this  Roman  conquest  of  Judea  which  was  in  other  respects  necessary, 
was  also  in  fulfilment  of  a  Hebrew  prophecy. 

Besides,  had  the  power  of  capital  punishment  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  of  a  different  kind. 

The  Jewish  council  condemned  him  for  blasphemy,  and  their  punish- 
ment for  this  was  stoning  to  death.  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed  without  the  camp ;  and  let  all 
that  heard  iuwy  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  let  all  the  congrega- 
tion sione  him.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
whosoever  curseth  his  God  shall  Dear  his  sin.  And  he  that  blasphemetn 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  con- 
pegation  shall  certainly  stone  him :  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is 
bom  in  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lordy  shall  be 
put  to  death."— (Levit.  xxrv.  13—16.) 

But  since  Christ  was  declared  by  the  Jews  to  have  broken  this  law, 
how  happened  it  that  he  was  not  stoned  ?  It  was  because  the  Roman 
power  had  taken  from  the  Jews  this  authority  over  life  and  death ;  and 
therefore,  though  they  could  say,  "  we  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he 
ought  to  die  ^'  they  were  checked  by  another  fact, — "  it  is  not  (now) 
lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death ;"  their  sceptre  was  broken ;  it 
was  fully  impugned  at  the  cross,  so  that  the  Shiloh  might  come  in  the 
power  of  his  resurrection. 
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We  find  indeed^  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the  case  of  Stephen^ 
the  Jews  took  the  law  again  into  their  own  hands ;  but  this  was  an  outr 
rage  against  the  laws  of  that  Caesar  whom  they  declared  to  be  their  only 
long.  Stephen  was  accused  of  speaking  ^^blasphemous  words  against 
Moses  and  against  God." — (Acts  yi.  9 — 15.)  And  after  his  defence, 
which  was  so  clear  and  forcible  that  (as  often  happens)  his  enemies  hated 
him  the  more,  they  stoned  him  because  they  could  not  answer  him, — 
(Acts  yii.) 

Nothing  giyes  greater  offence  to  some,  than  a  good  defence.  How 
then  was  it,  that  Christ  was  not  stoned  in  like  maimer?  The  Civil 
Power  was  at  hand,  to  turn  the  rage  of  priests  into  a  constitutional 
channel.  But  for  this,  Christianity  would  not  haye  had  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  And  yet  it  will  seem  strange,  that  eyen  Romans  should  adopt 
this  method  of  punishment,  which  was  considered  too  ignominious  for  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  plain  answer  is,  Christ  was  not  a  citizen,  but  a 
member  of  a  conquered  nation;  the  conquest,  by  putting  him  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  prevented  his  being  stoned  to  aeath,  and  by  pla- 
cing him  beneath  the  civil  dignity  of  a  Roman,  secured  his  crucifixion. 
Thus  all  these  circumstances  must  combine,  before  it  could  be  written  in 
Latin  over  the  cross — "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews." 

This  same  Moman  conquest  also  saved  the  body  of  Christ  from  de- 
forming ragCy  and  such  usage  as  without  an  extra  miracle,  would  have 
prevented  the  apostles  fi'om  identifying  him  on  his  resurrection.  Whilst 
the  kindnes  of  Pilate,  in  giving  up  the  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  prevented  that  indiscriminate  destruction  together  with  the 
bodies  of  the  two  malefactors,  which  would  have  prevented  all  proof  of 
his  resurrection. 

And  thus,  according  to  another  ancient  Hebrew  prophecy,  "he  made 
his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,  because  he  had 
done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth." — (Isa.  liii.  9.) 
Pilate  gave  up  the  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph,  of  Arimathea,  a  rich  man, 
because  he  was  convinced  of  the  Saviour^s  innocence,  ("  that  he  had  done 
no  violence,")  and  was  glad  to  make  what  amends  he  could.  It  was  the 
Latin  inscription  on  the  ^m,— the  Roman  Eagle — that  preserved  the 
body  of  Christ  from  indecent  and  lawless  violence. 
-  That  which  rendered  this  Latin  inscription  suitable  'then,  namely,  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  power,  as  the  subjugation  of  Judea,  was  the  only 
event  which  rendered  the  crucifixion  possible,  and  the  resurrection  prove- 
able.  It  was  surely  a  miraculous  providence,  that  these  circumstances 
met  together  in  "  the  fiilness  of  times."  This  combination  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  cii'cumstances,  was  a  miracle  in  itself^  and  has  no 
parallel  in  history. 

3.  We  may  notice  in  the  third  place,  respecting  these  three  lan- 

gua^es,  their  meaning  and  advantage,  as  to  the  nature  and  prc^*ess  of 
hnstianity. 

The  Hebrew  language,  allied  this  event,  (the  foundation  of  a  new 
religion)  with  all  that  had  gone  before  in  the  history  of  that  peculiar 
people;  and  placed  their  mture  generations  everywhere  in  an  anta* 
gonism  that  confirms  its  origin.  It  pointed  out  one  safeguard  of  Chris- 
tian evidence — ^the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  preserved  by  a  race  that  is 
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hostile  to  the  reli^on  which  finds  its  prophetic  ^defences  in  those  very 

Scriptures. 

It  makes  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  eastern  languages  generally, 
another  source  of  Christian  information. 

But  further  than  this ;  it  provided  out  of  that  people,  the  earnest  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  on  which  their  own  language  was  inscribed :  and 
opened  a  way  for  these  missionaries  into  every  synagogue  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  also  acming  evidence  and  prepara- 
tion for  another  fact  yet  to  be  noticed, — ^that  Christianity  was  mtended 
as  the  universal  religion. 

The  Roman  or  Latin  language,  indicated  similar  advantages; 
it  opened  up  the  whole  Roman  empire,  for  the  messengers  of  the  cross, 
to  rollow  the  legions  of  Rome.  As  our  dominions  in  India  and  conquests 
in  China  however  unjustifiably  obtained,  are  now  overruled  by  proviaence 
for  the  same  ends.  Thus  the  Eagle  prepares  the  way  for  the  I)ove.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  the  important  fact,  that  the  chosen  vessel  of  Christ, 
to  bear  his  name  before  gentiles  and  kings,  was  a  Roman  citizen;— of 
Tarsus,  "  no  mean  city." 

So  the  Latin  inscription,  was  still  upon  the  cross;  and  Paul  took  every 
advantage  of  this  civil  privilege :  as  we  see  firom  his  refusal  to  come  out 
of  prison  till  the  magistrates  had  been  and  made  a  handsome  apology. 

And  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  Serjeants,  saying,  let 
those  men  go.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told  this  saying  to  Paul, 
the  magistrates  have  sent  to  let  you  go :  now  therefore  depart,  and  go  in 
peace.  But  Paul  said  unto  them,  they  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon- 
demned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they 
thrust  us  out  privily  ?  nay  verily ;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and 
fetch  us  out.  And  the  Serjeants  told  these  words  unto  the  magistrates : 
and  they  feared,  when  they  heard  that  they  were  Romans.  And  they 
came  and  besought  them,  and  brought  tJiem  out,  and  desired  them  to 
depart  out  of  the  city." — (Acts  xvi.  35 — 39.) 

The  chief  captain  commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and 
bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by  scourging ;  that  he  mis^ht  know 
wherefore  they  cried  so  against  him.  And  as  they  bound  him  with 
thongs,  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by,  is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned  ?  When  the  centu- 
rion heard  thaty,  he  went  and  told  the  chief  captain,  saying,  take  heed 
what  thou  doest :  for  this  man  is  a  Roman." — (Acts  xxii.  24 — 26A 

So  this  Latin  inscription  was  still  on  the  cross,  protecting  Cnrist's 
body,  for  it  gave  Paul  his  passport  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

This  was  again,  a  wonderful  advantage  and  coincidence,  pomting  also 
to  the  universality  of  the  gospel  religion. 

The  Greek  language,  afforded  additional  advantages,  on  which  a 
volume  might  be  writtten,  allying  Christianity  as  it  dvAy  with  an  im^ 
ferishable  literature :  for  the  Greek  tongue,  like  its  art  of  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  is  still  the  model  of  taste  and  refinement.  Other  lan- 
guages have  died  out ;  and  this  is  left  only  as  a  literature — a  written, 
not  a  spoken  language ;  and  together  with  the  Latin  preserved  in  the 
same  way,  forms  the  culture  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 

In  this,  we  have  a  pledge  of  the  permanence  of  Christianity,  as  well 
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as  its  intelligent  character,  being  thus  in  God's  wonderfiil  providence  tJie 
ally  not  of  ignorance,  hut  of  learning  and  refinement.  The  revival  of 
learnings  was  the  revival  of  Greek  literature^  and  this  was  the  revival  of 
Christianity ; — ^the  earnest  of  the  Reformation. 

This  important  feet — ^the  extent  and  influence  of  the  Greek  language, 
is  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  Macauly's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Home." 
The  following  passages  noticed  accidentally  during  the  consideration  of 
the  TOesent  subject,  will  confirm  our  argument. 

The  Latin  literature  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  of  later  date  than 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  worhs  fashioned  on  Oreek  modelsJ* 

The  Poets  imitated  the  Greeks  both  for  metre  and  subject ;  as  well  as 
the  Orators,  who  "  constantly  proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns,  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias." 

Speaking  of  the  disappearance  (from  these  causes)  of  the  ancient  ballad 
literature,  Mr.  Macaulay  observes,  "  it  will  not  appear  strange  when  we 
consider  how  complete  was  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  genius 

over  the  public  mind  of  Italy  The  conquered,  says  Horace,  led 

captive  tne  conquerors.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  Itoman 
people  rose  to  umivalled  political  ascendancy  that  they  stooped  to  pass 
under  the  intellectual  yoke. 

It  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Greece, 
that  the  empire  of  her  languaqe  and  her  arts  became  uni- 
versal AND  despotic. 

Thus  when  Rome  had  conquered  Greece,  and  had  begun  to  study  with 
docihty  the  Grecian  language  and  arts,  God  put  his  gospel  into  Greek — 
to  lie  in  the  way  of  Scholars  throughout  all  time. 

Consider  what  had  been  the  case,  if  the  gospels  had  been  written  in  a 
barbarous  dialect,  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  ?  As  for  instance,  the 
ancient  British  language,  and  shut  out  from  mankind :  it  would  have 
died  with  the  Druids,  or  retired  into  Wales ;  now  it  will  Hve  with  the 
learning  and  civilization  which  it  ennobles  and  preserves.  Here  again 
is  the  providence  of  God — ^in  the  preservation  of  the  gospel, — ^in  the  lan- 
guage of  universal  learning.  Shewing  that  it  is  to  live  and  be  a  light 
unto  the  world. 

4.  And  on  the  combination  of  these  languages  we  may  observe,  ftirther, 
that  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  understood.  There  on  the  cross, 
(a  true  emblem  of  the  system,)  we  find  all  the  languages  requisite  for 
the  people;  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  And  so  the  Holv  Ghost  furnish- 
ed tne  apostles,  not  with  stores  of  ordnance ;  not  with  the  gift  of  arms, 
but  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  effect  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world  : 
fulfilling  the  Druidical  emblem  of  Hercules  Ogmius,  who  was  represented 
as  holdmg  men's  ears  to  his  lips,  in  gentle  and  willing  captivity,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  amber.  This  was  Christ  conquering  mankind  by  the 
greatness  and  heroism  of  Divine  Thoughts,  uttered  in  Greek,  &nd  He- 
brew, and  Latin,  and  every  language  spoken  on  the  globe  :  until  Parthians 
and  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Meseopotamia,  in  England,  America,  China, 
and  Africa,  shall  hear  in  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

The  priests  who  crucified  Christ,  would  stifle  his  gospel,  and  worship  in 
a  dead  language ;  but  Paul  said  he  would  sooner  speak  five  words  of 
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sense,  of  intelligible  language,  than  five  thousand  in  Holy  Latin,** 
which  no  people  on  earth  now  can  understand.  And  while  Priests  praj 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  (to  hide  the  folly  of  their  prayers)  he  would  pray 
with  the  understanding  also.  Hence  the  gospel,  and  all  divine  services, 
"  are  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heai't," — ^in  thy  language,  for 
thine  understanding  and  obedience.  Those  three  languages  were  the 
public  speech  of  men  in  those  days ;  and  so  the  Apostles  spake  with  other 
tongues  than  their  vernacular,  to  meet  the  inteUigpence  of  their  hearers } 
hence  from  this  inscription  and  its  analogies,  we  learn  that  Christianity 
was  to  be  understood — ^not  to  be  hidden  by  priests'  Latin :  whilst  further, 
it  was  to  wield  this  force  of  speech  or  persuasion,  not  the  carnal  weapons 
of  persecution  and  violence. 

The  very  opposite  of  all  this,  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowingextract  from 
the  Sermon  oi  the  Rev.  John  Heniy  Newman,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,    This  sermon  on  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was 

f reached  on  the  day  of  enthroning  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  in  St. 
lhad's  Cathedral,  of  that  town.  Speaking  of  the  old  or  antiquated  re- 
ligion which  foi*merly  darkened  our  dayli^t,  and  is  vainly  expected  to 
do  so  ag^ain ;  he  observes,  "  it  ^w  and  expanded  like  a  beautiful  pageant 
•  ...  it  was  at  once  a  teaclung  and  a  worship  \  it  had  a  dogvm  a  myS" 
tenjj  a  ritual  of  its  own  ;  it  had  an  hierarchical  form.  A  brotherhood  of 
holy  pastors,  with  mitre  and  crosier^  and  uplifted  hand  walked  foi-th  and 
hkmd  and  naled  the  joyful  people.  The  crucifix  headed  the  procession, 
and  ^mple  monks  were  there  with  hearts  in  prayer,  and  sweet  chaunts 
resounded,  and  the  holy  Latin  tongue  was  heard,  and  boys  came  forth 
in  white,  swinging  censers,and  the  fragrant  cloud  arose,  and  mass  was 
sung  and  were  invoked."  ....  So  had  we  ^'the  stately  march 

of  okssed  services,  high  festival,  and  gorgeous  procession,  and  soothing 
dirge,  and  passing  beU,"  &c,  ^Hill  he  who  recollected  the  old  Pagan 
time,  would  conclude  he  did  but  see  a  vision,  so  marvellously  was  heaven 
let  down  upon  earth,  <fec." 

This  beautiful  pageant  of  crosiers,  mitres,  incense  pots,  and  crucifixes, 
boys  m  white  ana  men  in  black ;  was  nothing  but  a  vision  of  the  old 
Pagan  times,  a  little  altered  to  burlesque  the  gospel,  and  show  how 
heaven  "  could  be  "  let  down  " — degraded  and  insulted  on  earth.  The 
mass  was  indeed  a  deep  mystery  to  iffnorant  people,  being  sunff  in  "  thfs 
Iloly  Latin  tongue,^  which  the  people  indeed  might  " hear out  which 
none  of  the  people,  and  few  of  the  "  simple  monks "  could  understand. 

Latin  was  put  on  the  cross,  because  Latins  or  Romans  were  there  to 
read  it ;  in  like  manner  the  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  so'  the  Apostles  spake 
with  different  languages,  and  prayed  in  the  mother  tongue  of  their  hearers: 
-—then  in  the  old  Christian  times,  languages  were  used  which  everybody 
could  understand;  but  in  the  modern  Pagan  days  of  Roine,  that  lan- 
guage is  used  which  nobody  can  understand.  Thus  do  they  blind  the 
people  with  the  Holy  Latin  Tongue,  and  a  cloud  of  incense  for  worship : 
whUgt  for  teaching  they  enlighten  by  crosiers,  crucifixes,  sacraments  and 
pantomimes.  Christianity  was  to  be  understood:  therefore  spoke  in 
wery  man's  tongue — ^the  wonderful  works  of  God  j  which  priests  stifle  in 
Holy  Latin — a  dead  language. 
5.  Further  we  may  observe,  that  these  three  languages  were  involved  in 

VOL.  I.  I 
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THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  CROeS ; 


the  structure  of  the  gospel  itself.  God  who  built  this  asylum  of  mercy, 
this  great  fabric  of  truth^  not  only  struck  off  this  medal — ^the  inscription  on 
the  cross — to  commemorate  the  age  and  circumstances  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone;  but  mingled  these  three  styles  in  the  edifice  itself. 
The  gospel  is  written  in  Greeky  and  Hehrew^  and  Latin :  nobody  could 
write  like  it  now-a-days.  There  are  three  distinct  nationalities^  the  slow 
growth  of  many  centuries,  meeting  here,  and  blending  in  this  one  pro- 
auction  ;  it  is  no  mushroom  forgery  of  a  day,  but  the  growth  of  ages 
into  "  the  fulness  of  times." 

In  this  respect  alone  we  have  nothing  like  it  anywhere.  We  find  in 
it,  Hebrew  idioms,  shewing  that  it  was  written  by  Hebrew  men,  tinned 
with  the  style  and  thoughts  of  the  Judaism  they  had  abandoned.  We 
see  the  Greek  language  used,  in  the  dialect  at  which  it  had  arrived  in 
those  days:  we  meet  with  Roman  names — centurion,  denarius,  publican; 
— all  social,  commercial,  and  political  terms,  indicating  a  conquering 
class ;  whilst  the  very  death  on  the  cross  itself,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  ex- 
plained only  by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Mao^istrate.  So  is  tne  gospel 
wiitten  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  As  tne  three  main  ordei-s  of 
Architecture,  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  were  the  results  of  three 
orders  of  taste  and  classes  of  people,  forming  separate  styles  that.maj 
be  blended  together  ]  so  God  in  his  providence  blended  the  elements  of 
three  prominent  peoples — religious,  philosophical,  and  political — Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  in  the  style  ard  framework  of  the  gospel. 

It  would  form  a  curious  and  instructive  study  to  detect  these  various 
elements  in  the  events  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  would  no 
doubt  richly  repay  an  accurate  and  learned  investigation.  We  profess 
not  to  enter  into  this  province,  but  simply  to  indicate  it.  Besides  pecu- 
liarities of  words  and  expressions,  there  are  customs,  mannei*s,  divisions 
of  time,  &c.,  wliich  plainly  shew  forth  the  various  elements  we  have 
described.  The  following  instance  may  suffice.  In  Matt.  xiv.  26,  we 
read  that  ^^in  the  fourth  watch  oi  the  night  Jesus  went  unto"  the 
disciples. 

The  note  of  Kuinoel  on  this  passage  is  a  simple  and  incidental  illustra- 
tion of  our  present  proposition,  that  the  elements  of  these  three  nation- 
alities are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ancient  Jews  says 
Kuinoel,  divided  the  night  into  three  parts  of  four  hours  each ;  but  the 
Rmnans  (following  the  Greeks)  divided  the  night  into  four  parts.  Hence 
the  Jews  being  subjected  to  Rome,  imitated  this  Roman  method,  and 
themselves  also  divided  the  night  into  four  parts,  of  three  hours  each ; 
which  four  parts  or  watches,  Mark  distinffuisnes  from  each  other  by  their 
appropriate  names.  These  names  we  find  thus  translated  in  our  English 
version : — "  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh ;  at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning."— 
(Mark  xiii.  35.) 

This  fourfold  division  of  the  ni^ht,  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Romans,  and  carried  by  conquest  into  Judea,  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  fact  here  asserted ; — ^that  the  gospel  itself  is  written  in  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  and  Latin — has  in  its  own  literary  structure  evidence  of  the 
meeting  together  of  these  three  nationalities  at  the  point  of  the  cm- 
cifixion. 

6.  Finally,  respecting  these  three  languages,  we  have  suggested  to  us 
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another  important  lesson^ — that  Christianity  is  intended  to  be  tbe  uni- 
versal RELiaioN.  All  the  various  adaptations^  coincidences  and  ad- 
vantages glanced  at  in  tliis  enquiry^  point  to  this  great  tact,  in  which 
every  human  being  is  concerned : — that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  for 

EVERY  CREATURE. 

This  was  the  true  fulness  of  times/'  in  which  the  seeminfl;  &voritism 
towards  the  Jews,  became  the  advanti^  of  the  Gentiles  j  snowing  that 
unto  and  not  (merely)  to  themselves  did  they  minister ;  in  their  temple 
and  rites  and  the  preservation  of  their  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  fulness  was  for  us ; — to  fill  the  wide  world.  And  as  the  true  pledge 
and  augiuy  of  this,  we  find  this  small  and  in  some  respects  isolated 

nle  (the  Jews,)  become  the  centre  of  history ;  since  by  conquest  and 
)reign  settlements,  they  were  absorbed  into  the  universal  empire,  and 
branched  out  into  almost  eveiy  city  and  place.  And  all  this  happened 
when  a  new  sect  arose  to  follow  this  crucified  Lord ; — a  sect  arising  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  (when  that  country  was  subjected,)  so  as  bom  to 
mingle  with  its  conquerors,  and  lay  hold  of  the  pervading  and  permanent 
knguage :  being  by  its  own  truths  and  hopes  suited  to  the  understanding 
and  wants  of  mankind,  whilst  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  it  was  proclaimed 
in  every  language.;  and  is  still  being  translated  and  carried  abroad  as  the 
solitary  instance  of  an  encroaching  antagonistic  and  all-conquering  reli- 
gion :  confined  to  no  race,  imprisoned  in  no  geological  boundaries,  buried 
m  no  smgle  language,  but  traversing  the  earth  to  oless  all  its  inhabitants 
every  one  in  his  own  tongue ! 

Thus  we  have  ))riefly  examined  this  fiiiitful  question, — ^the  inscription 
on  the  cross^  first  looking  at  the  inscription  itself ;  as  involving  a  false 
charge  of  treason,  a  civil  crime,  when  the  priests  had  really  condemned 
their  victim  for  a  spiritual  offence.  Thus  deducing  the  theory  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  practice  of  prelates  from  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees. 

Secondly,  we  considered  the  three  languages  in  which  the  accusation 
was  written,  and  found  that  they  would  suit  no  other  place  in  the  world, 
and  no  other  time  m  the  world's  history  :  thus  affording  another  evidence 
of  the  historical  truthfulness  of  the  gospel. 

Whilst  further  we  have  learned  that  only  the  circumstances  which 
made  the  languages  suitable,  rendered  the  events  possible.  The  meaning 
and  advantage  of  these  three  languages  as  allied  to  Christianity ;  inclu- 
ding the  Roman  power;  the  Hebrew  earnestness;  the  Grecian  learning; 
all  mdicating  both  that  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  understood 
a  matter  not  of  blindness  but  insight ;  not  of  force  but  persuasion :  and 
that  it  is  to  be  universal.  Whilst  in  the  structure  of  the  gospel  itself, 
as  involving*  the  three  languages — Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  uxe  gift  of  tongues,  we  found  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  justness 
of  these  analogies. 

Let  us  then  read  this  inscription,  it  is  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
and  English :  it  say^s  to  us — ^behold  the  man ; — ^not  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
hut  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  who  stooped  to  this  ignominy,  that  he 
might  be  preached  in  all  languages. 

And  on  his  cross  is  this  inscription — as  amongst  the  fundamentals 
—that  "  first  of  all,"  "  he  died  for  our  sins,"  that  it  may  be  declared 
in  every  language  in  the  world — "He,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted 
death  for  every  one." 
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II. 


PRIEST'S  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Invention  versita  Conscience  and  the 

Bible. 

The  Scriptnres  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  fiiith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
Is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 


PETTER'S  KEYS,  AND  THE  POPFS  PICKLOCKS:  OR, 
BINDING  AND  LOOSING. 

The  Church  of  Rome  cannot  so  much  be  said  to  found  its  spiritual 
despotism  on  any  passages  of  Scripture,  as  to  adduce  passages  in  case  of 
need,  to  palliate  her  assumptions :  accordingly  it  usually  happens,  that  as 
her  pretensions  are  a  violation  of  common  sense,  so  her  use  of  Scripture 
violates  common  decency.  She  proceeds  on  no  principle  to  deduce  truths 
from  Scripture,  but  by  artifices  seeks  to  gain  over  the  Bible  to  the  plan 
which  her  ambition  has  marked  out. 

The  keys  of  the  kingdom  have  lon^  hung  at  her  girdle,  to  secure  all 
treasures,  and  lock  men  up  in  the  cell  of  her  own  ignorance )  the  fisher- 
man's net  hangs  over  the  side  of  her  vessel — ^ready  to  catch  all — ^both 
good  and  bad ;  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  that  net :  the  tentmaker  lengfthens 
his  cords  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  father  confessor  has  the  key 
to  all  domestic,  personal,  and  civil  secrets,  a  string  tied  to  every  man  and 
woman,  by  which  he  can  follow  them  into  privacy ;  so  that  a  true  son  of 
the  Churcli,  cannot  enter  into  his  closet  and  shut  to  the  door,  without 
shutting  the  priest  in  with  him.  And  whatever  there  may  be,  in  thought 
or  action,  which  should  never  be  the  subject  of  conversation, — ^that  must 
be  the  sacred  topic  in  the  confessional. 

Should  we  reiiise  this  5  then  the  Church  which  possesses  the  keys,  can 
lock  us  up  in  the  condemned  cell ;  terrify  us  with  the  refusal  of  the  last 
rites,  and  consign  us  to  such  tender  mercies  of  God,  as  are  not  in  Church 
covenants. 

This  fearful  power  is  wielded  over  free-bom  men,  for  whom  also  Christ 
died ; — and  the  slender  foundation  for  this  iron  rule,  is  the  declaration  of 
Christ, — "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
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bind  on  earth  shall  he  hound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  he  loosed  in  heaven." — (Matt.  xvi.  18, 19.)  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you^  whatsoever  ye  shall  hind  on  earth  shall  he  bound  in  heaven : 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." — 
(Matt,  xviii.  18.)  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  peace  be  unto  you : 
as  my  Father  hath  sent  me:  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  thev  are  retained." — f  John  xx.  21 — ^23.) 

We  have  already  explained  the  true  nature  of  tne  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven }  bein^  nothing  else  but  the  solution  of  the  divine  mysteries, 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ :  a  key  originally  given  by  the  Holy  Gmost,  to 
the  Apostles ;  and  since  published  to  the  world  m  writing.  In  other 
words,  the  New  Testament  is  the  key  to  the  divine  purposes. 

The  use  of  the  keys  in  this  respect,  is  preaching  Christianity.  But 
since  another  function  of  authority  is  assumed,  of  a  very  different  nature, 
falsely  called  "  binding  and  loosing,"  more  properly  catled  "  playing  fast 
and  loose ;"  it  may  be  usefal  to  expose  this  cheat  also.  For  in  tne  Great 
Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  the  wares  of  Rome  stand  prominently  forward, 
with  colourings  and  pretensions  suited  to  a  Chinese  sign-board. 

The  only  means  oi  detecting  fraud  of  this  kind,  is  to  present  the  real 
article  alongside  the  false :  truth  in  contact  with  error ;  oring  Christ  to 
confront  Antichrist,  and  so  destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  the 
Saviour's  coming ; — ^the  lustre  of  his  gospel. 

I.  We  shall  therefore  first  examine  the  pretensions  of  Rome ;  the  Pope's 

picklocks, — or  methods  of  "  bindmg  and  loosing ;" 

II.  The  true  keys  of  Peter,  and  the  apostolic  method  of  "  binding  and 

loosing ;" 

III.  The  reason  why  these  keys  were  given  to  Peter. 

1.  The  pretensions  of  Rome ; — ^the  Pope's  picklocks,  and  his  Church's 
use  of  them : — ^to  bind  and  to  loose.  To  bind  heavy  burdens  on  the 
people,  and  loose  the  priests  from  touching  them  with  their  little  finger. 

Among  other  improvements  and  inventions  of  this  age,  we  have  been 
called  to  notice  long  dissertations  on  patent  safety  locks,  and  keys  of 
peculiar  construction,  that  defy  treachery ;  the  Pope  also  has  claimed  by 
patent  right  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell ;  that  is,  of  his  Church  and  of 
excommunication ;  the  two  respective  ways  to  these  places — according  to 
si^-posts  in  Holy  Latin. 

But  the  intelligent  examiner  will  find  that  Christ  has  the  only  patent 
key)  he  ^^openeth  and  no  man  shutteth;"  the  door  to  heaven  stands 
open  now  for  ever ;  or,  if  in  any  sense  it  be  closed,  Christ  has  left  the 
"  key  of  his  promises,"  which  will  secure  an  entrance  since  Christ  is  also 
the  door,  and  knows  his  ovni  key. 

The  most  treacherous  use  to  which  the  Pope's  imitation  keys  are  sub- 
servient ;  is  in  putting  men  in  or  out  of  a  salvable  state,  according  to 
their  submission  or  non-submission  to  the  dictation  of  a  priest.  Every 
heretic,  is  of  coiu*se  excommunicated  ipsofcLcto ;  but  neither  is  any  Catho- 
lic safe ;  since  he  is  dependent  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  on  the  deci- 
sion of  his  father  confessor ;  who  must  first  know  all  his  secrets,  and  then 
can  either  absolve  him,  or  enforce  a  penance  ] — either  bind  or  loose. 
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pbtbr's  keys  and  the  pope's  picklocks  : 


It  is  at  the  peril  of  a  man's  salvation,  to  disobey  this ;  for  say  they, 

whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained." 

This  the  priests  claim  absolutely  for  themselves ;  and  so  stand  to  the 
people  in  the  place  of  Almighty  God.  As  an  illustration  of  this  blas- 
phemous assumption,  we  need  quote  only  the  popular  catechism,  in  which 
everything  offensive  to  Protestants,  is  modified  with  nicer  care  than  is 
remiisite  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

in  "  The  Gatnolic  Christian  Instructed,"  by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard 
Ghalloner,  D.D.,  chap.  ix.  treats  of  the  sacrament  of  penance :  of  con- 
fession, of  absolution,  &c" 

Here  we  are  instructed,  that  "the  sacrament  of  penance  "  is  "  an  in- 
stitution of  Christ,  by  which  our  sins  are  forgiven,  into  which  we  fall 
after  hwptiumP  So  the  priest  has  complete  mastery  over  us ;  baptism  is 
the  door  into  the  kingdom,  sins  after  this,  expel  us,  and  we  can  be  restored 
only  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  by  which,  after  certain  preliminaries, 
we  "  are  absolved  from  our  sins  by  the  minister  of  God."  This  power 
as  belonging  to  the  ministers  of  God  is  proved  from  John  xx.  22,  23, 
whose  sins  you  shall  forgive^  they  are  fvrgiven  them ;  whose  sifts  you 
shall  retain^  <fec.  And  Matt,  xviii.  18,  Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever 
you  shall  bind  on  earth,  <&c." 

These  passages  are  quoted  by  this  Right  Rev.,  in  proof  of  an  institu- 
tion of  a  sacrament  of  penance,  confession,  &c.,  when  the  writer  knew 
well  that  rw  such  things  are  mentioned  by  the  Redeemer, 

And  his  next  defence  of  this  pretended  institution  or  wilful  forgery  is, 
that  "  the  Protestant  Church  so  understands  theae  texts,  in  the  order  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  in  the  Common  Prayer-book,  where  she  pre- 
scribes a  form  of  absolution,  the  same  in  substance  as  that  used  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  viz :  ^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to 
his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  beHeve  m  him,  of 
his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences ;  and  by  his  authority  comr- 
mitted  to  me  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen.'  " 

This  is  a  strange  use  of  Protestant  authority  for  Popish  doctrine : 
and  unfortunately  it  is  of  no  validity,  since  this  Protestant  assumption 
and  blasphemy,  was  borrowed  from  the  Papists,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  papal  aoctrine :  it  only  proves  that  in 
this  respect  some  Protestants  are  Romanists.  The  Church  of  Christ  has 
received  no  authority  to  absolve  men  from  sin ;  that  is  the  work  of  God, 
and  he  absolves  us  when  we  repent  and  beUeve  in  Christ.  We  are  not  to 
believe  in  or  obey  his  Church ;  which  is  a  company  of  those  who  believe 
in  and  obey  him. 

The  pretended  "  sacrament  of  penance,"  is  a  very  circuitous  way  of 
obtaining  absolution.  First,  "three  things  are  required  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  sinner ;  contrition, — a  hearty  sorrow  for  offending  God,  with  a  &m 
purpose  of  amendment :  confessiony — a  sincere  accusation  made  to  God's 
minister  of  all  mortal  sms  ;"'but  because  venial  sins  "do  not  (like  mortal 
ones)  exclude  eternally  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  is  not  so  strict 
an  obligation  of  having  recourse  for  the  remission  of  them  to  the  heys 
of  the  Church,^^    "  Satisfactimi, — a  faithful  perfonnance  of  the  penance 
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enjoined  by  the  priest/'  is  the  third  thine  required  for  absolution.  Not 
the  performance  of  what  is  enjoined  by  Cnrist,  but  by  the  priest. 

Besides  the  above  three  thm^,  (in  any  one  of  which  a  Catholic  may 
fail,  and  so  lose  the  advantage  of  absolution,)  "  a  person  preparing  for 
confession  has  these  four  things  to  do,  (which  with  the  tiiree  aWe  men- 
tioned, make  seven  things  to  do  for  only  one  Catholic  rite*)  1.  He  must 
pray  earnestly  to  God  for  grace  to  make  a  true  and  good  confession. 
^.  CareAilly  examine  his  conscience  to  find  out  what  sins  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  how  often.  3.  Take  due  time  to  beg  God's  pardon.  4. 
Make  firm  resolutions,  to  avoid  like  sins." 

We  should  naturally  suppose  that  if  he  have  God's  pardon,  he  would 
not  need  the  priesfs;  since  there  is  now  no  condenmation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus/'  but  this  would  make  "  the  Church's  keys " 
worthless ;  and  would  be  exalting  the  satisfaction  made  by  the  Redeemer 
at  the  expense  of  the  satisfaction  enjoined  by  the  father  confessor/' 
without  whom  no  Catholic  can  be  saved.  For  the  confessor  has  the  keys, 
and  locks  out  of  heaven  for  all  mortal  sins,  the  chief  of  which  are  sms 
against  the  Church. 

For  in  examining  his  conscience,  to  prepare  for  confession,  the  com- 
mon method  (for  tne  sinner)  is,  to  consider  what  one  has  done  against 
the  commandments  of  God,  what  neglects  there  might  have  been  of 
church's  precepts  ;  .  .  .  how  far  one  has  been  gmlty  of  any  of  the 
SEVEN  SINS  commonly  called  capital  :'and  for  helping  a  person's  memory 
in  this  regai-d,  the  table  of  sins  which  is  found  in  the  manual,  or  other 
Prayer-books,  may  be  of  no  small  service." 

A  Catholic  must  confess  that  this  is  a  little  more  compHcated  than  any 
institution  of  Christ ;  and  sets  up  a  table  of  sins  with  a  way  of  forgiving 
them,  both  burdensome  and  uncertain  to  the  sinner,  as  well  as  cl^efly 
inveirted  by  the  Church — ^not  enjoined  by  the  Saviour. 

The  seven  things  requisite  for  confession,  are  subdivided  into  more  than 
seven  particulars  under  each ;  requiring  not  only  a  remembrance  of  the 
number  of  sins,  but  a  skill  in  the  science  of  wickedness,  to  discriminate 
the  different  headings  of  the  table  to  which  each  sin  belongs,  £c.,  <&c. 

It  is  a  great  crime  to  conceal  any  mortal  sin  in  confession,  because  it 
is  telling  a  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  (i,  e.  the  priest ;)  for  which  kind  of 
sin  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck  aead."  This  is  binding  the  people 
to  the  loose  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  who  seem  bold  enougn  to  support 
their  craft  by  the  same  method  as  Ananias  adopted  to  save  his  pelf. 

Otherwise,  if  the  two  who  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  to  Peter, 
were  struck  dead  "  by  a  just  judgment  of  God we  might  expect  the 
same  just  judgment  to  be  repeated  on  erring  Catholics.  But  no,  they 
escape  this  danger,  not  from  the  tenderness  but  the  weakness  of  the 
priests;  for  the  same  Right  Revd.  instructor  adds,  it  is  a  great  crime  to 
conceal  one's  sins  in  confession,  but  also  a  great  folly  and  madness; 
because  such  offenders,  if  they  have  not  renounced  their  faith  [in  the 
priests,]  know  very  well  that  these  sins  must  be  confessed,  or  that  they 
must  burn  for  them." 

The  tender  mercies  of  priests  are  cruel :  thus  do  they  hold  men  in 

•  We  may  in  a  future  number  point  out  the  variety  of.  things  requii-ed  of  a  good 
Catholic;  as  the  Angelus  Domini,  thrice  three  Hail  Mary's  daily,  dec.  &c^  &c. 
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bondage,  by  vague  spiritual  terrors ;  and  shut  up  all  other  avenues  to 
heaven,  but  the  door  of  the  confessional,  making  that  and  not  Christ  the 
door :  whilst  the  priest  holds  the  keys.  Other  foundation  can  no  Catholic 
lay,  than  confession  to  the  priest  for  priestly  absolution.  He  must  con- 
fess ,  and  get  pardon  there,  or  burn  tor  it !  Then  the  priest  is  the  Saviour^ 
and  his  key  is  the  true  cross. 

The  Apostle  Paul  indeed  says,  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay, 
than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;"  but  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood have  presumed  upon  another  scheme :  when  will  the  eyes  oi  their 
followers  be  opened  ? 

The  whole  pretence  is,  that  the  Church,  i.e.  the  priests,  having  power 
to  forgive  sins,  must  know  all  these  sins,  and  even  the  drcumstanees 
under  which  they  were  committed,  that  they  may  judge  of  their  nature, 
the  amount  of  penance  to  be  enjoined,  £0.  This  opens  the  road  for  all 
filthy  communications,  deepening  the  pollutions  of  both  priests  and 
people. 

And  what  is  the  foundation  for  this  vast  edifice  or  spiritual  prison? 
The  words  of  Christ  to  his  own  Apostles,  are  quoted  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  these  belonged  to  the  priests,  or  referred  to  confession  at  all.  And 
in  addition,  a  series  of  Scripture  passages  is  quoted,  to  prove  that  this 

sacrament  of  penance  "  is  "  an  institution  of  Christy  by  which  our  sins 
are  forgiven  which  me  fall  into  after  haptismy 

This  forgiveness  is  the  power  of' absolution  given  to  the  priests.  The 
following  passages  are  quoted  in  proof — that  we  should  thus  j^d  for  such 
reasons,  confess  our  sins  to  God's  ministers."  When  a  man  or  woman 
shall  commit  any  sin  which  men  commit,  to  do  a  trespass  against  the 
Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty,  then  they  shall  confess  their  sin,  &c." — 
^Numbers  v.  6,  7.)  The  Instructor  does  not  quote  iurther  than  this ;  nor 
aoes  he  show  that  the  word  confess  means  private  confession  to  a  priest, 
as  a  practice  or  ordinance  for  the  people  in  general.    A  Protestant  may 

confess "  his  faults ;  but  he  would  not  go  to  the  Komish  confessional 
This  method  therefore  is  simply  a  deception  of  people^  by  the  sound  of  a 
word.  Indeed  if  the  whole  passage  in  Numbers  had  been  quoted,  the 
Catholic  Christian  "  would  have  been  "  instructed  "  in  the  fact  that  the 
confession  there  meant,  is  of  offences  against  m^,contrary  to  God's  law; 
and  if  the  injured  men  could  be  found,  the  confession  was  then  to  be 
made,  not  to  the  priest^  but  to  the  persons  injured.  The  injurer,  "  shall 
recompense  (to  the  injured)  his  trespass,  with  the  principal  thereof ;  and 
add  unto* it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him  against 
WHOM  HE  HATH  TRESPASSED." — (Numbcrs  V.  7.)  It  did  not  suit  the 
Instructor  to  tell  his  readers  this  :  he  must  falsify  the  books  of  MoseSj 
to  prove  the  Romish  confession  an  institution  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  command  in  Numbers  is,  that  any  one  having 
robbed  another,  is  to  restore  the  booty.  But  this  is  the  usual  way  in 
which  the  Bible  is  quoted  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers :  we  hope  that 
since  they  so  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  their  scholars  will  begin  to  examine 
the  places  and  context. 

This  Instructor  proceeds  to  assert  as  a  fiu^her  proof,  that  2ndly,  those 
whoheai'kened  to  John  the  Baptist,  were  baptized  by  him,  coffessing 
their  ^n^."— (Matt.  iii.  vi^    Now  this  was  confession  at  baptism,  not  of 
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ms  after  baptism;  so  is  not  to  the  point :  also,  it  was  public  and  not 
priyate;  bein^  done  simply  by  the  act  of  submitting  to  baptism ;  not  by 
enumerating  sins  at  the  ear  of  John ;  whilst  further,  it  was  no  institution 
of  Christianity,  but  like  Judaism,  was  before  Christianity. 

drdly.  '^The  prescription  of  James,  confess  your  sins  one  to  another ^ 
that  is,  to  the  priests  and  elders  of  the  Church.  Here  is  another  plain 
falsification  of  Scripture ;  to  confess  to  one  another,"  is  not  for  all  to 
confess  to  the  priest ;  but  is  a  mutual  duty,  binding  on  all  Christians : 
and  requires  trie  priest  to  confess  to  uSj  as  much  as  us  to  Mm.  It  refers 
not  to  sins  against  God,  but  differences  amongst  Christians ;  and  has  no 
connexion  with  any  priestly  office.  It  is  not  a  sacbam^nt  of  rbli- 
oioN,  but  a  social  duty. 

4thljr,  The  practice  of  the  first  Christians — "many  of  them  came 
confessing  and  ieclarmg  their  deeds^  This  refers  to  no  oaily  or  custo- 
mary action;  but  to  what  was  done  once ;  and  not  by  "  the  first  Christians" 
as  a  general  rule,  but  some  of  them,  on  one  ^particular  occasion.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  conduct  of  some  on  their  conversion ;  not  any  rule  of 
Christ  for  Christians  during  their  whole  course. 

Thus  do  these  priests  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  condemnation 
tad  to  the  shameful  delusion  of  the  people. 

And  behold  the  topstone  of  this  monstrous  fabric  of  Church  power, 
^The  penitent  haying  duly  prepared  himself — ^kneels  down  at  the  confes- 
sional on  one  side  of  the  priest,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  him- 
self, says,  *  pray  father,  giye  me  your  bkssing  y  then  the  priest  blesses 
him  in  the  following  woros :  ^  the  Lord  be  in  tny  heart  and  on  thy  lips, 
that  thou  mayest  truly  and  humbly  confess  all  thy  sifis,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'  [This 
blessing  is  like  the  whole  scheme, — to  establish  entire  control  oyer  the 
laity : — ^a  key  to  their  inmost  thoughts ;  abject  slayery  to  their  father 
confessor.]  After  which,  he  says  the  Confiteor,  as  far  as  ^  Mea  Culpa,'  &c. 
them  accuses  himself  of  all  his  sins,  as  to  their  kindy  number y  ana  a^ggror- 
noting  circumstances;  and  concludes  with  this,  or  the  like  form:  ^of 
these,  and  all  other  sins  of  my  whole  life,  I  humbly  accuse  myself,  and 
beg  pardon  of  Oody  and  absolution  op  you,  my  mostly  father."  And 
haying  finished  the  Confiteor, '  Therefore  I  beseech  thee,  &c.'  he  attends 
to  the  instructions  giyen  by  tiie  priest,  and  humbly  accepts  the  penance 
enjoined." 

The  conclusion  is  appropriate  to  the  shameless  distortion  of  Scripture 
by  which  we  haye  seen  it  defended ; — "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  absolye 
thee ;  and  I,  by  his  authority  absolve  thee  firom  eyery  bond  of  excom- 
munication or  interdict,  [spiritual  or  Church  fetters;]  and,  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c."  [This  is  taking  God's 
name  in  yain,  or  to  a  lie.]  Ma^  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chris^ 
the  merits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints;  and 
whatsoever  good  thou  shalt  do,  or  whatsoeyer  eyil  thou  shalt  su£Fer,  be 
unto  thee  the  remission  of  thy  sins,  the  increase  of  grace,  and  the  recom- 
pense of  eyerlasting  life.  Amen." 

Thus  does  the  pnest,  unlock  the  condemned  cell,  and  free  the  sinner, 
bjr  the  Sayiour,  aided  by  the  merits  of  Mary,  and  dl  samts,  and  of  the 
smner  himself  I 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Such  are  the  Pope's  picklocks,  by  which  he  robs  the  treasury  of  Christ's 
merits,  and  puts  in  penances,  saints,  &c.,  as  exchanges  for  our  sins  against 
Ood — as  if  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  did  not  cleanse  from 
all  sin ! 

And  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  these  forgeries,  for  every  passage  of 
Scripture  quoted,  is  dragged  in  as  no  honest  man  dare  torture  other  books? 
No  cases  of  mch  confession  to  the  Apostles  are  adduced }  not  even  any 
such  confession  to  Christ  himself. 

But  the  whole  is  a  bold  attempt  to  rob  the  world  of  liberty,  by  first 
depriving  men  of  all  common  sense. 

Men  who  voluntazily  submit  to  this,  may  not  feel  it  an  invasion ;  but 
the^  are  enslaved  nevertheless ;  no  thought  can  be  hidden ;  subjects  on 
which  no  modest  men  would  open  their  Hps  to  each  other,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  enouiry  in  the  confessional,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
Students  of  theology,  have  to  master  the  vilest  questions ;  weigh  sins  in 
scales,  and  add  enormitv  to  enormity,  circumstance  to  circumstance,  to 
decide  to  a  grain,  whether  they  be  mcnrtal  or  venial ;  and  how  much  satis^ 
fiEU3tion  is  due  unto  God ! 

Thus  are  their  minds  polluted  beforehand,  that  they  mav  not  blush  in 
polluting  others.  For  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  the  things  done  by 
them  in  secret." 

This  is  the  n^iritual  police,  tracking  men  into  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
the  privacies  oi  home,  that  all  pollutions  may  be  poured  into  the  sacred 
ears  of  a  priest.  And  even  thoughts  or  intentions,  entertained  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  banished  in  shame  from  the  mind,  are  carried  to  this  sink  of 
iniquity. 

Forms  of  sin  which  might  not  enter  the  mind,  are  suggested  by  the 
priest,  and  so  the  penitent  is  taught  immorality  from  t£ose  who  have 
made  it  a  science  in  order  to  apply  the  salve  of  the  Church,  or  the  lash 
of  penance.  Aii  intolerable  slavery,  as  degrading  to  man,  as  it  is  insult- 
ing to  our  God  and  Saviour !  Thus  are  men  bound  and  loosed,  bound  to 
the  chair  of  the  Pope,  and  loosed  from  the  throne  of  Christ. 

II.  We  have  next  to  compare  these  pretensions  and  picklocks  with  the 
true  keys  of  Peter ;  and  the  proper  method  of  "  binding  and  loosing." 
Some  confine  the  keys  to  the  simple  fact  of  Peter  first  preaching  the 

gDspel  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  concluding  that  in  this  sense  alone 
hrist  gave  to  him  the  keys ;  whilst  all  the  Apostles  received  the  power 
of  bindinof  and  loosing,"  which  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  matter  dis- 
tinct from  the  keys. 

We  have  already  ^ven  our  reasons  for  a  different  explanation ;  namely 
that  the  keys  were  the  instmctions  by  which  our  Lord  let  the  Apostles 
into  the  nature  of  his  kingdom.  Not  the  commencement  or  formation  of 
a  Church ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  new  constitution  which  Christ  came 
to  establish. 

With  this  knowledge  we  ako  associate  '^binding  and  loosing,"  that  is 
laying  down  those  laws,  according  to  which  men  are  to  be  gmded ; — the 
terms  of  salvation. 

This  phrase  binding  and  loosing,"  was  a  law  term  of  the  Jews, — 
meaning  to  enforce  or  annul  certain  requirements ;  making  some  binding, 
setting  others  aside  3  or  loosing  men  from  them. 
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And  this  was  the  work  of  the  Apostles ; — ^to  teach  us  what  is  binding 
and  what  is  not  binding,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  other  words,— 
to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  Nen>  Testament  canstitutionf  On 
which  as  on  the  Apostles,  the  Church  was  to  be  built 

Binding  and  loosing"  was  no  personal  authority  in  the  Apostles; 
nothing  left  to  their  discretion :  but  the  simple  declaration  of  Christ's 
commands ;  teaching  men  the  true  way  of  salvation.  But  this  key  of 
knowledge  binding  and  loosing  men,  by  teaching  a  new  law,  priests  (as 
of  old,)  have  tried  to  hide;  and  the  gbbatest  contest,  has  bbeh 
BETWEEN  THE  BiBLE  AND  THE  Church.  That  is ;  botweeu  the  Bible 
and  the  priesthood,  falsely  called  the  Church. 

It  was  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  none  else,  that  our  Lord  gave  the  office 
of  declaring  his  will;  and  it  was  at  his  dictation,  that  they  botmd  and 
loosed,  retained  and  remitted  sins :  that  is,  laid  down  the  nature  of  Cbris- 
tian  duty ;  and  declared  the  terms  of  for^veness.  What  they  thus  laid 
down,  is  now  ratified  in  heaven,  and  woe  is  unto  those  priests  who  destroy 
the  charter  of  our  privileges ! 

The  effect  of  their  locks  and  keys,  is  admirably  described  in  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress ;  whilst  the  same  instance  teaches  on  what  principle 
the  Apostles  have  boimd  and  loosed. 

Chnstian  and  Hopeful  had  wandered  from  the  kind's  highway,  and 
^  could  not  get  back  to  the  stile  that  night,"  so  they  lay  down  to  rest 
near  to  a  castle  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Giant 
Despair;  and  it  was  on  his  grounds  they  were  now  sleeping."  The 
Giant  finding  them  thus  trespassing  on  his  territory,  drove  them  before 
him,  and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  these  two  men."   £(ere  they  lay  for  some  time, 

without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or  (any)  Kgfat."  And  after^ 
wards  were  grievously  ill-treated  by  the  said  Giant  W  ho  however,  was 
occasionally  powerless,  for  in  sun-sniny  weather  he  fell  into  fits,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  hands.  He  could  not  bear  the  fM  clear  light  of  the  eun : 
his  castle  was  the  stronghold  of  darkness. 

This  tyrant  after  tormenting  his  prisoners  for  some  time,  declared  they 
should  never  escape,  and  so  recommended  as  the  best  Temedj  that  they 
should  make  away  with  themselves. 

''Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midniffht,  they  began  to  pray,  and  con- 
tinued in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  otay. 

Now  a  little  before  it  was  day,  gooa  Christian,  as  one  half  amazed, 
brake  out  into  this  passionate  speech ^what  a  fool,  ouoth  he,  am  I,  thus 
to  Ue  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  mnen  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty !  I  have 
A  KEY  in  my  hosomy  called  promise,  that  will,  I  am  persuaded,  open 
ANY  LOCK  in  Doubting  Castle,  Then  said  Hopeful,  that's  good  news, 
brother,  pltcch  it  out  of  thy  bosom.  Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  began  to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt,  as  he  turned 
the  key,  gave  back  and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and 
Hopeful  both  came  out.  Then  he  went  to  the  outward  door  that  leads 
into  the  castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.  After  that, 
he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too,  but  that  lock  went 
desperately  hard ;  yet  the  hey  did  open  it.  Then  th^  thrust  open  the 
gate  to  make  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  that  gate  as  it  c^ned  made 
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such  a  creaking;  that  it  waked -Giant  Despair,  who  hastily  risSog  to 
pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail,  for  his  fits  took  him  again,  so 
that  he  comd  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they  went  on,  and  came 
to  the  Kma's  highway,  and  so  were  safe,  because  they  were  out  of 
bis  (the  Giant^s^  jurisdiction." 

The  Pope  ana  all  usurping  Priest^  are  that  Giant  Despair ;  the  castle 
in  which  tney  lock  men  up,  is  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  truth,  darkening  it  by  tradition  and  Church  power :  the  key  to 
unlock  the  cell  door,  and  the  outer  gate,  is  the  prom iss  of  saltation 
BY  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

This  is  the  true  use  of  Peter's  key : — ^to  employ  the  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises "  mentioned  in  his  Epistle,  (2  Pet*  i.  4.)  as  the 
means  of  our  deliverance  from  the  condemnea  cell.  This  will  deliver^  u» 
from  the  Pope,  from  Satan,  and  frt>m  our  own  sinfulness :  iar  God 
having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  by  turning  away 
every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities. — (Acts  iii.  26.) 

Tnis  is  one  great  part  of  the  binding  and  loosing,  binding  us  to  Christ, 
and  loosing  us  from  all  besides. 

The  commission  of  the  Savioiur  to  his  Apostles  was  to  publish  the 
gospel,  which  they  were  to  receive  from  him ;  and  whatever  they  thus 
annoimced ;  what  they  laid  down  as  the  law,  Christ  would  enforce :  what 
they  gave  as  a  promise,  he  would  fulfil :  it  is  all  ratified  in  heaven.  And 
as  the  angel  struck  off  Peter's  chains,  so  the  gospel  was  to  loose  men 
from  Satan's  thraldom ;  not  that  they  should  go  down  the  crooked  paths 
of  monkish  morality,  and  read  new  tables  of  sins;  but  walk  erect  along 
the  street  which  is  called  straiaht,  after  Jesus  Christ  our  great  emancipator. 

What  therefore  they  did  wnen  they  bound  and  loosed, — was  to  declare 
the  law : — to  loose  the  bonds  of  a  Jewish  rittuil  and  priestly  servitude, 
and  bind  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ  on  our  shoulders. 

If  men  were  in  carelessness  and  sin,  they  were  to  bind  this  law  upon 
them — "  but  now  God  commandeth  sJl  men  everywhere  to  repent :  if 
men  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  desirous  of  salvation,  they  were  loosed 
on  this  principle  which  is  ratified  in  heaven — "  beheve  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

If  men  continued  impenitent,  then  this  law  is  binding,  "he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

And  thus  whose  soever  sins  the  Apostles  by  this  gospel  law  have 
remitted;  those  are  remitted  in  heaven  j  whose  soever  sins  oy  those  laws 
are  retained,  are  retained  in  heaven.  So  that  we  have  not  to  go  to  priests, 
to  none  of  whom  Christ  has  given  power  to  absolve  from  sins;  but  to  the 
Apostles',  whose  writings  are  the  gospel;  and  the  laws  of  which  are 
ratified  by  Christ, — ^bound  in  heaven. 

No  minister  in  the  world,  and  no  Church  in  tbe  world,  has  power  to 
forgive  sins ;  the  form  of  absolutiony  is  a  blasphemous  forgery:  a  minis- 
ter is  no  more  than  anotner  man;  Christ  gives  nim  no  power,  no  authority 
at  all :  no  Church  has  any  power  in  these  matters;  all  that  any  one  can 
do  is  to  tell  men  what  Christ  has  said  by  his  Holy  Apostles  and  Prophets. 

The  Apostles  never  forgave  any  sins;  nor  was  it  intended  they  snould 
do  so :  tney  only  told  men  how  Christ  had  undertaken  to  save  us  from 
wrath, — ^by  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  himself:  they  never 
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received  a  private  confession  from  any  one^  and  never  say  anything  about 

such  a  procedure ! 

The  whole  purpose  of  our  Lord's  assurance  to  the  Apostles,  wm  to 
make  the  gospel  valid  to  us;  arid  to  hakb  us  quite  indepbndbnt 

OF  PRIESTS. 

He  says;  whose  soever  sins  ye  (my  Apostles)  remit,  they  are  remitted : 
whatsoever  duties  ye  lay  down,  they  are  my  law ;  and  therefore  whoso- 
ever takes  your  word,  is  safe,  whatsoever  any  pretending  priests  say  to 
the  contrary. 

I  commission  Tou,  not  them,  to  declare  my  law :  and  you  can  have  no 
sueeessorsy  for  I  have  no  law  to  succeed  this  :  the  gospel  is  ever 
the  same  :  it  rests  on  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  not  on  priests. 

Would  you  know  then, — ^whose  sms  are  remitted?  Look  into  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  given  by  Apostles,  and  ratified  by  the  Saviour. 
Would  you  know  whose  sins  are  retained?  Examinine  their  declara- 
tions,— ^the  law  they  have  made  binding  on  the  world ;  the  only  law  by 
which  we  shall  be  tried  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  being  ''hound  in  heaven the  sentence  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  about  each  one  of  us,  will  stand  good 
and  be  carried  out  at  the  last  great  day. 

Here  is  your  true  ''  table  of  sins,"  and  of  mercies :  all  else  is  false : 
here  is  your  true  ground  of  absolution,  all  else  is  a  delusion. 

If  you  have  befieved  in  Christ,  then  the  Apostle's  law  has  remitted 
your  sins ;  for  "  ye  are  saved  from  wrath  through  him."  "  There  is 
nenceforth  now  no  condemnation,  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  j"— 
tiiis  key  unlocks  the  door  of  the  spiritual  inquisition,  and  makes  us  free 
in  Christ's  name.  And  that  is  above  every  name ;  it  is  above  the  Pope's 
name ;  who  is  not  Christ's  vicar,  but  an  impostor. 

Christ  has  no  Vicar ;  no  one  can  take  his  place;  Christ  is  our 
Vicar;  he  takes  our  plaice:  he  does  our  work  for  us;  and  can  do  his 
own  work. 

The  Pope  pretends  to  be  Vicar  of  Christ,  Vicar  of  Paul,  and  Vicar  of 
Peter :  none  of  them  need  any  such  officious  help :  Paul  and  Peter 
finished  their  work  ]  and  it  remains  as  our  certain  and  infallible  guide : 
Christ  is  now  himself  in  this  world ;  and  therefore  can  need  no  Vicar, 
who  can  only  be  an  usurper.  His  law  is  laid  down  by  his  authorized 
Apostles : — ^the  goodness  and  severity  of  God ;  remitting  and  retaining 
sins  ]  remitting  the  sins  of  those  who  believe,  retaining  the  sins  of  those 
who  are  disobedient.  And  what  they  have  declared  Cnrist  will  ratify  in 
heaven,  and  carry  out  at  the  judgment  day.  What  sentence  then  have 
the  Apostles  recorded  respecting  us  ?  If  we  are  now  in  bondage ;  they 
have  given  us  the  key  that  we  may  escape ;  and  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
Saviour. 

III.  There  may  still  be  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  the  keys  were  given  to  Peter  by  name,  so  prominently, 
instead  of  to  any  of  the  other  Apostles.  And  therefore  ^though  this  diffi- 
culty has  no  tendency  to  give  force  to  the  clauns  of  ttie  Pope — ^who  is 
not  Peter)  we  may  attempt  in  conclusion  to  clear  up  this  question. 

1.  These  words — "I  give  unto  thee  the  keys" — ^were  addressed  to 
Peter,  first  because  he  was  generally  foremost, — the  spokesman  for  the 
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company ;  he  spoke  for  the  rest,  and  therefore  received  an  answer  for  the 
rest.  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am,"  this  was  our  Lord's  question  to  all 
the  disciples;  Peter  answered  for  them;  and  therefore  received  the  keys 
for  them, — ^that  is,  a  promise  that  they  should  knofv  all  about  Christ, — 
the  subject  to  which  they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  or  explanation. 
The  whole  panigraph  (Matt.  xvi.  13 — ^20)  is  upon  the  important  question, 
— what  tnink  ye  of  the  Christ  ?"  And  to  the  disciples  it  was  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  who  the  Saviour  was,  and 
what  constitution  he  would  establish ;  but  this  knowledge,  was  at  first 
only  imperfectly  given  even  to  the  disciples :  who  were  not  during  the 
Saviour's  life  to  use  the  keys,  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Hence,  though 
he  promised  them  the  keys,  and  partly  fmfiUed  the  promise  by  acknow- 
ledging Peter's  confessicm,  he  concludes  this  paragraph,  by  charging  his 
disciples  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ'* 

This  therefore  was  what  the  keys  referred  to ; — ^letting  the  disci^ea 
(and  afterwards  the  world  through  them)  into  the  secret  about  the  Re- 
deemer's person  and  office.  And  because  (though  all  were  asked  the 
question)  Peter  being  forward  answered  for  themy  the  promise  was 
made  to  him,  but  for  the  rest. 

I  have  now  acknowledged  partly,  what  I  am,  and  you  shall  yet  hava 
the  keys, — ^to  know  fully :  but  at  present,  do  not  tell  the  people  what 
little  you  have  learned,  for  the  time  is  not  yet  fiilly  come. 

These  circumstances  therefore  properly  estmiated  shew  both  why  the 
keys  were  given  to  Peter,  and  what  they  refer  to ; — ^the  nature  and  office 
of  Christ,  or  his  kingship. 

The  forwardness  of  Peter,  is  manifest  in  many  instances ; — ^when  oup 
Lord  washed  his  disciples  feet,  the  rest  submitted  in  silence ;  but  Peter 
exclaimed — dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ?"  The  answer  to  this  Question  was 
personal  in  its  form,  but  universal  in  its  principle  \  unless  1  wash  thee 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me." — (John  xiii.  1 — 8.) 

Is  it  then  supposed  from  this  saying  to  Peter,  that  only  he  was  washed ; 
that  only  he  has  a  part  with  the  Redeemer  ?  No !  All  will  acknow- 
ledge that  here  an  answer  addressed  to  Peter,  is  to  every  person.  And 
therefore  no  monopoly  can  be  founded  on  any  such  form  of^  speech.  The 
keys  are  given  now  to  all  men, — since  the  Apostles  though  commanded 
to  be  silent  on  the  nature  or  work  of  Christ,  while  he  lived,  were  after 
his  death  commanded  to  preach  the  gospel  for  every  creature.  In  other 
words  to  publish  the  keys.  And  now  it  is  given  to  all  men,  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom ; — ^if  they  are  desirous  of  knowing  them.  It 
is  a  universal  privilege  :  and  the  labour  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
was  to  make  all  men  know  the  mystery — ^the  divine  purpose  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  reason  why  the  knowledge  of  this  mystery  was  first  promised 
to  Peter,  (under  the  name  of  the  keys  to  intimate  the  unlocking  of  what 
had  been  "  hidden  in  the  mind  of  God  for  ages,") — ^the  reason  for  this 
seeming  preference  was — ^because  Peter  with  his  usual  eagerness  spoke 
first,  and  so  was  answered  for  the  rest,  in  whose  name  he  had  spoken. 
*^  Whom  say  ye  (disciples)  that  I  am  ?  Peter  answered  and  said,  (we 
say*)  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

•  This  insertion  "  we  say,"  is  required  to  make  Peter's  answer  consistent  with  the 
question,  and  with  the  silence  of  the  others  who  tacitly  allowed  his  answer. 
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Thd  same  eagerness  of  Peter,  which  made  him  answer  for  the  rest  in 
this  instance,  is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  while  John  was  fearful,  Peter 
entered  into  the  Sepulchre ;  the  disciples  forsook  Christ  and  fled ;  Peter 
followed  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest :  he  was  eager,  ^nerous,  and 
rash  ;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  on  an  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant. 
Everything  recorded  of  him,  is  consistent  with  this  tendency.  The  others 
heard  in  sorrowful  silence  our  Lord's  declaration  that  he  must  be  cruci- 
fied; Peter  said,  "that  be  far  from  thee  Lord,"  and  so  he  received  that 
rebuke  which  belongs  to  his  pretended  successors ;  who  have  his  &ults 
without  his  excellencies,  whose  ambition  is  cool  and  calculating,  not  a 
noble  impulse ;  and  who  have  not  like  Peter  repented  of  their  apostacj. 

When  all  were  amazed  at  the  transfiguration,  Peter  must  speak,  though 
he  did  not  know  what  he  said :  when  it  was  declared  that  all  would  deny 
their  Lord,  Peter  must  declare,  though  all  forsake  thee,  jet  will  not  I; 
he  would  die  with  Christ  rather  than  deny  him.  Thus  did  Peter  become 
distinguished  to  his  shame  and  sorrow. 

2.  And  this  leads  to  the  second  reason  why  Peter  wa)9  so  marked 
by  our  Lord,  in  the  promise  of  the  keys ; — ^namely,  because  the  Saviour 
foresaw  that  Peter  would  deny  him ;  and  therefore  he  in  mercy  caused 
Peter  to  be  recognized,  even  though  for  a  time  an  apostate.  "  When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  Hence  the  message  sent 
by  the  angel  from  the  tomb — "  go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter 
that  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee." — (Mark  xvi.  7.)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  "  his  disciples  and  Peter,"  as  if  Peter  were  not  one  of 
them  ?  Without  strong  assurances  to  the  contrary,  he  could  hardly  con- 
sider himself  now  a  msciple :  yet  how  lovingly  and  earnestly  he  had 
visited  the  Sepulchre,  not  willing  to  give  up  the  Saviour  whom  in  an 
evil  hour  he  had  denied ! 

The  other  Apostles  might  reasonably  have  rejected  Peter,  (as  many  at 
first  feared  to  recognize  Paul !)  but  here  was  an  assurance,  prepared  be- 
forehand— I  am  to  preach  as  well  as  you,  he  mve  me  the  Keys." 

And  this  use  of  the  leys  by  Peter  is  an  emphatic  lesson,  shewina  how 
Yfimisthe  door  of  salvation;  admitting  even  Peter  who  had  denied 
his  Lord,  and  therefore  a  proof  that  men  may  return  to  Christ,  and  be 
accepted,  even  after  they  nave  turned  away  &om  him.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  by  examples  or  instances,  that  our  Lord  taught  us  the  extent  of 
his  saving  power,  that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  his  grace,"  by  the  agents  he  employed,  and  the  characters 
he  redeemed. 

Accordingly  the  Saviour  made  the  most  of  the  least;  exalted 
those  whom  we  should  be  less  likely  to  expect;  as  publicans  and 
sinners ;  the  thief  on  the  cross ;  Saul  the  persecutor;  Peter  the  apostate. 
The  Apostle  John,  who  appears  before  us  as  a  constant,  and  loving  disci- 
ple, received  none  of  these  p^ublic  marks  of  favour  and  prominence,  as  to 
nis  position  in  the  new  kingdom:  but  private  marks  of  regard,  and 
(except  at  the  crucifiadon)  generally  given  privately. 

But  Peter  is  especially  marked  to  shew  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of 
the  Saviour : — "  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter" — ^yes,  that  Peter  who  denied 
me,  for  I  let  him  fall  to  checK  his  boldness,  and  now  lift  him  up  again  to 
shew  how  fer  my  mercy  can  reach. 
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If  we  had  not  been  favoured  with  the  teaching  of  this  example^  one 
class  of  men  would  he  left  to  despair:  namely  those  who  have  denied 
Christ ;  and  this  is  a  verj  lar^  class.  For  who  has  not  on  some  occa- 
sions, held  his  allegiance  to  the  Saviour  in  abeyance  ?  Have  we  not 
all  denied  him,  on  some  occasion  or  other:  have  not  all  Christians 
cherished  too  much,  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  their 
Saviour  and  ruler  ?  Have  not  many  virtually  abandoned  him  ?  Where 
then  is  the  hope  for  such  ?  We  know  that  sinners  may  be  saved,  perse- 
cutors and  malefactors  can  enter  the  door  of  mercy ;  but  in  Peter  we  find 
that  even  apostates  also,  those  who  in  any  way  nave  denied  Christ,  will 
not  be  rejected  when  they  sue  for  mercy.  Several  passa^  of  Scripture 
seemed  to  tell  against  this : — if  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us — 
(2  Tim.  ii.  12.)  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny,  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."— (Matt.  x.  33.)  Well  Peter 
demed  him,  ana  we  may  also  have  done  so  in  many  ways ;  are  we  there- 
fore lost — without  hope  of  salvation  ?  No !  for  Peter  denied  him,  and 
was  received  back;  to  preach  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  was  the  true  key,  opening  a  wide  door ;  and  explaining  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  so  as  not  to  exclude  for  ever  those  who  once  deny 
him,  but  onl^  those  who  keep  on  denying  him.  And  therefore,  he  who 
can  save  to  the  uttermost,"  will  not  reject  any  who  do  not  deny  him 
to  the  last; — any  who  ever  return  to  him. 

The  same  merciful  instance,  explains  another  fearful  saying, — for 
if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  nave  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remuineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins;  but  a  certain  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  jud^ent."— (Heb.  x.  26,  27.)  Who  would  not  be 
condemned  by  the  strictness  of  these  words  1  But  the  sinning  wilfully, 
like  the  denial  of  Christ,  means  a  continuance  in  such  a  course  ;  cherish- 
ing no  desire  to  return  to  his  favour ;  then  there  is  no  more  sacrifice y 
NO  OTHER  Sayioxtr  remaining :  but  if  we  return  to  him,  we  find  that 
his  sacrifice  does  remain,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  all  who  like  Peter 
repent  and  return.  So  full  of  deep  instruction  is  this  word  of  life ;  such 
are  the  reasons  for  ^ving  Peter  a  prominence,  that  like  Paul  and  others, 
he  should  be  a  specimen  of  mercy : — ^not  to  awaken  arrogance  in  sinful 
men,  to  Lord  it  over  the  Church  and  the  whole  world ;  but  to  give  con- 
solation to  the  vilest  sinners ;  and  encourage  even  the  deniers  of 
Christ,  to  become  successors  of  Peter,  by  returning  to  Christ. 
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Evert  plant  which  mt  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP." — (Matt.  ZV.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  a  national  Church  right,  dissent  is  a  sfn ;  in  those  who  think  it 
wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MERCHANDIZE. 

And  the  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doyes,  and 
the  changers  of  money  sitting :  and  when  he  had  made  a  scourae  of  small 
cords,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple ;  and  the  sheep  and  the  oxen ; 
and  poured  out  the  changers'  money,  and  overthrew  the  tables :  and  said 
unto  them  that  sold  doves,  take  these  thin^  hence;  make  not  my 
Fatheads  house  a  house  of  merchandized — (John  ii.  14 — 16. 

No  doubt  our  Lord  was  fi*equently  set  down  as  very  harsh  in  his 
conduct,  and  pre-eminently  bitter  in  the  spirit  exhibited  in  his  denun-- 
ciations.  His  words  were  such  as  cannot  be  equalled  in  seyerity  of 
invective,  when  dealing  with  ^'  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  hypocrites !" 
who  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers  and  for  a  practice  devoured  widows' 
houses.  He  reserved  his  mildness  and  gentleness  for  pubUcans  and 
ainners;  men  who  made  no  pretensions,  and  confessed  their  sinfulness. 

This  point  in  our  Lord's  character  has  yet  to  be  made  prominent  in  its 
relation  to  our  present  public  affairs ;  and  to  all  reformation  and  abuses. 

The  grand  argument  of  nearly  all  defenders  of  abuses^  is  to  con- 
demn the  bitterness  with  which  they  are  exposed:  the  point  is  invariably 
assumed, — ^that  the  reformer  is  of  a  bad  spint,  and  hence  he  is  warned  to 
consider  "  the  meekness  and gentleness  of  Christ"  They  are  never  told 
to  imitate  Christ's  whip  of  small  cords;  never  to  imitate  his  unsparing 
exsposures,  and  powerful  rebukes  of  whited  sepulchres;  serpents,  genera- 
Hons  of  viperSy  children  of  the  Devil  I 

This  part  of  our  Lord's  spirit,  is  ignored;  and  hence  the  smooth 
speaking  now  required,  so  contrary  to  the  plain  speaking  of  the  gospel. 
Every  expression  condemnatory  of  existing  evils;  is  by  their  abetters  set 
down  for  a  violation  of  Christian  meekness ;  so  chantable  are  they  in 
enforcing  charity.  Men  who  love  abuses,  become  quite  warm  against  the 
unchristian  bitterness  which  reproves  them. 

But  supposing  the  advocates  of  reform,  were  as  bold  and  denunciatory 
in  their  invectives,  as  they  are  ungenerously  assumed  to  be ;  it  would  not 

VOL.  I.  L 
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therefore  follow  that  their  style  is  contrary  to  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Christ. 

As  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  divine  nature, — ^the  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  his  justice  and  mercy ;  severity  and  goodness ; 
as  the  gospel  itself,  is  full  of  the  tenderest  mercy,  and  yet  contains  the 
most  awful  warnings, — a  responsibility  terrible  in  proportion  to  the  privi- 
leges of  love  offered  ] — so  the  personal  character  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
who  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father,  and  an  embodiment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  contains  these  two  elements,  of  severity  and 

GOODNESS. 

Therefore,  to  exhibit  "  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  is  to  combine  his  powerful 
condemnation  of  abuses  and  their  supporters,  with  the  gentlest  commisse- 
ration  for  the  unfortunate,  the  outcast,  the  penitent  profligate  and  felon. 
"  Then  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people,  he  said  imto  his  disciples,  beware 
of  the  Scribes,  which  desire  to  walk  in  long  robes,  and  love  greetings 
in  the  markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  chief 
rooms  at  feasts;  which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  shew  make  lon^ 

?rayers:  the  same  shall  receive  gi-eater  damnation." — (Lake  xx.  45 — 47?) 
lere  is  ridicule  of  their  dress,  and  manners ;  exposmg  their  motives,  and 
denunciation  of  their  doom. 

Their  long  robes  and  their  long  prayers;  their  high  seats, — ^high  titles, 
and  their  low  practices ;  and  finally  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  danger. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  such  men.  On  the  contrary,  to  any  who 
wearied  of  this  or  any  other  sinfiil  course,  were  looking  for  refuge  and 
peace ;— he  would  say  come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden^  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  He  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
yet  unsparing  in  condemning  the  characters  even  of  tne  public  and 
authoriaed  teachers  of  the  Jews — blind  leaders  of  the  blind." 

It  follows  therefore  that  no  measure  of  invective  against  wh/it  is 
wrong,  is  any  violation  of  Christian  meekness.  We  wiite  not  that  it 
may  be  conceded  to  us ; — that  we  may  act  upon  tliis  licence  given  by  our 
pattern, — indeed  no  one's  language  could  ever  equal  in  condemnatory 
power,  the  language  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  public  discourses — "  in  the 
audience  to  all  the  people,^^  But  these  conaitions,  including  the  two- 
fold element  in  the  spuit  of  Christ  according  to  the  persons  he  was  deal- 
ing with ;  may  serve  to  moderate  the  warmth  of  those  who  first  presume 
upon  the  bitteniess  of  reformers,  and  then  condemn  them  for  it ;  as  a 
display  of  Chiistian  mildness. 

This  is  a  subject  into  which  we  shall  enter  more  folly  on  some  other 
occasion,— to  exhibit  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  in  his  dealings  with  peni- 
tents and  with  hardened  sinners,  whether  deceiving  or  being  deceived. 

For  the  present  we  may  obviate  one  natural  objection  to  this  argument; 
viz  : — "  that  Christ  knew  men's  hearts,  and  so  could  infallibly  denounce 
their  conduct :  but  we  have  not  this  knowledge."  Be  it  so ;  then  do  not 
denoimce  reformers  as  wicked  and  bitter ;  till  you  have  such  knowledge. 
Do  not  impug-n  their  motives  without  any  evidence  but  your  own  preju- 
dice ;  nor  condemn  their  style  of  actions,  without  knowing  anything  of 
either. 

But  forther,  our  Lord  did  teach  us,  how  to  distinguish  such  charae- 
tei'S  ; — not  by  our  prejudices,  not  by  reports,  but  "  hy  their  fruits  shall 
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YE  liTiom  ihemr  So  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  point  out  men's  actions,  and 
from  these  infer  their  principles ;  and  praise  or  denounce  them  accordingly. 
It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  was  conaemned  as  a  reproachful  vituperatics 
person ;  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  from  "  that  Fox "  on  the  throne  to 
those  "  hypocrites  "  in  the  synagogue ;  he  could  let  nobody  alone ;  no- 
thing was  good  enough  for  Imn ;  he  seemed  to  come  into  the  world  only 
to  find  fault ;  it  was  no  wonder  they  crucified  liim ;  he  did  not  take  the 
shortest  method  of  di*awing  followers.  True  indeed !  He  repelled  men, 
till  they  were  fai*  enough  oif  to  take  a  fair  view  of  him ;  when  he  wtis 
near  they  did  not  know  him ;  but  having  crucified  him,  they  knew  his 
value ;  as  they  stood  afar  off,  and  smote  their  breasts,  returning  home  in 
silence  from  that  scene  of  popular  delusion  and  priestly  craft ;  then  they 
considered  his  true  character :  and  he  when  he  was  lified  upj  drew  men 
unto  him. 

So  it  has  been  with  his  own  true  martyrs  since ;  they  win  their  crown 
by  suffering  and  obloquy,  and  gain  their  followers  after  crucifixion. 

To  speak  now  of  God's  house,  being  a  "  house  of  merchandize,"  or  to 
use  the  still  stronger  words  of  Christ, — a  den  of  thieves  ;"  would  be 
to  expose  the  writer  or  speaker  to  this  reproach  of  violating  Christ's  spirit, 
in  following  his  example.  And  yet  there  is  greater  sin  in  what  we  have 
to  expose,  than  in  what  Christ  condemned.  Those  who  sold  doves  in  the 
Jewish  Teniple,  could  make  a  better  apology,  than  those  who  pollute  the 
Church  of  Christ,  by  the  merchandize  of  spiritual  offices. 

Those  men  sold  doves  for  sacrifices ;  they  did  not  sell  the  priests^  pro- 
motions :  "  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,"  were  not  so  vile  as  the 
"  Church  Registries  "  set  up  in  our  countiy  and  supported  by  patrons 
of  livings,  and  Christian  clergymen. 

What  would  the  Redeemer  have  said,  if  he  had  found  the  following 
on  the  tables? 

SALES  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  &c. 

cinTRCiTpR^^ 

FOR  SALE,  the  NEXT  PRESENTATION  to  a  PERPETUAL 
CURACY,  in  a  Midland  County,  with  tJie  prospeet  of  an  early 
dmda7ice. 

The  income  is  1701.  at  present,  and  will  annually  increase,  (in  a  way 
that  will  be  explained,)  till  it  attains  to  about  190/. ;  and  there  is  a  good 
Parsonage  Iiouse,  with  Garden,  Pleasure  Groundf,  and  convenient 
Out-affices. 

For  price  and  further  pai*ticulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Garbitt,  Land  Agent, 
Lawley,  neai*  Wellington,  Salop. — {Midland  Counties  ELeraldy  June, 
1849.) 

The  traders  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  did  not  go  so  far  as  this :  or 
they  would  have  received  a  more  severe  condemnation. 

We  shall  invite  our  readers  to  a  walk,  about  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changer, in  our  modem  English  Temple ;  that  they  mav  see  how  much 
need  there  is^iw  Christ  to  come  again,  in  the  power  of  his  truth,  which 
is  a  scourge  of  small  cords." 

The  Becordy  (Jan.  3, 1849,)  the  organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
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Church  of  England^  contained  the  four  following  advertisements  in  the 
following  order ;  the  first  of  them  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  as  indi- 
cating THE  SYSTEM  to  which  ih&  property  in  livings  is  subject. 

THE  CHURCH  REGISTRY. 

THE  business  of  this  Office  (late  of  10,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,)  for  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  Adyowsons  and  Next  Presentations,  the  ob- 
taining of  Curacies  with  or  without  Titles  to  Orders,  Ac,  is  now  con- 
ducted at  14,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's-inn,  London,  where  sJl  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  H.  Robinson,  Registrar. — January  1, 1849. 

EXT  PRESENTATION  of  a  RECTORY  in  a  favourite  part  of 
Lancashire  TO  BE  SOLD.   Annual  yalue  8432.,  with  a  rectorial 
house  and  second  residence  for  a  curate.    The  present  Incumbent  is  in 
his  eighty-third  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Bell,  Steward,  and  Lloyd,  solicitors,  of 
69,  lancoln's-inn-fields,  London. 

HE  NEXT  PRESENTATION  to  a  desirable  LIVING,  is  TO  BE 
DISPOSED  OF  on  moderate  terms,  and  with  very  early  possession. 
It  is  situated  in  a  most  desirable  part  and  neighbourhood  in  a  midland 
county,  the  population  nearly  1,000,  and  the  present  yalue  160Z.  a-year, 
but  it  is  capable  of  improvement.  It  may  be  strongly  recommended, 
either  to  a  cier^man  wo  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  duties,  or  who  com- 
bines tuition  with  them.  He  must  oe  of  sound  Church  and  Evangelical 
sentiments,  and  give  satisfactory  references. 

Letters  may  be  (urected  (pre-paid)  to  A.  B.,  at  the  Office  of  the  Record. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE, 

A PRESENTATION,  value  60Z.,  avaaable  for  February  next,  TO  BE 
DISPOSED  OF.  As  the  College  accoimts  are  paid  in  advance, 
the  half  year  ending  Midsummer,  1849,  must  be  paid  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  16th  January,  to  the  account  of  Scnool  number  209. 

Apdication  for  the  presentation  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  S.  1.  G.  Sand- 
gate,  Folkestone. 

The  unlearned  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  eighty- 
third  year "  of  "  the  present  incumbent,"  is  a  saleable  ^opertyy  being 
equivalent  to  the  prospect  of  an  early  possession."  This  doctrine  has 
been  severely  commented  on  by  those  not  understanding  its  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  as  the  following  instance  will  sufficiently  indicate. 

"A  Cure  of  Souls  for  Sale. — Notice  has  been  given  that  the  per- 
petual advowson  and  next  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Braintree  is  for 
sale,  and  as  an  indticement  to  purchasers,  it  is  stated  that  the  present  in- 
cumbent is  in  his  79th  year.  Braintree  is  a  town  in  Essex,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  being  dissenters,  who  have  for  many  years  past 
resisted  church  rates,  and  who  originated  a  case  which  has  frequently 
come  under  the  consideration  of  our  courts  of  judicature.  The  present 
patron  of  the  living  is  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  M.A.  rector  of  Ingateston  and 
Kivinhall,  the  value  of  whose  united  benefices  (Braintree  not  included)  is 
1,151/.  per  annum." — (Daily  NemSj  April  29, 1850.) 

It  should  however  be  known  by  our  readers,  that  there  is  nothing  irre- 
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gular  or  indelicate  in  this  method  of  intimating  the  age  of  the  incumbent ; 
especially  as  this  is  one  item  in  the  bar^in. 

The  following  Uttle  property  was  advertised  in  September,  1850,  and 
contains  the  same  specification  as  to  age. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  HIGHLY  VALUABLE  CHURCH 
PREFERMENT. 

TO  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Warren  Bulkeley  Arms  Hotel,  in 
Stockport,  in  numerous  lots,  in  the  month  of  September  inst.,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  ffiven— the  NEXT  PRESENtATION  to  the 
valuable  Rectories  of  St.  Marv  and  St.  Thomas,  in  the  parish  of  Stock- 
port, of  the  estimated  value  of  neai'ly  2,500/.  a  yeavj  the  present  Incum- 
cent  being  in  his  sixttf-Jbttrth  year. 

If  this  important  article  of  trade  were  laid  aside,  the  occupations 
connected  witn  it  would  be  destroyed  or  injured ;  such  as  the  following : 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION,  TRUSTEES, 
EXECUTORS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

MR.  MARSH'S  (late  Fuller  and  Marshy  PERIODICAL  SALES, 
estabHshed  in  1843,  of  Absolute  and  Contingent  Reversions  to 
Money  in  the  Funds,  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Estates,  and  all 
descriptions  of  Reversionary  Interests,  AdvowsonSf  next  Presentations, 
Hent  Charges  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  and  Ecclesiastical  Property ^  life  In- 
terests, PoUcies  of  Assurance,  Ground  and  improved  Rents,  Shares  in 
Railways,  Canals,  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies,  Mines  and  all 
Public  Undertakings,  Debentures,  Post  Obit  Bonos,  &c.,  &c.,  take  place 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  (opposite  the  Bank  of  England,)  London,  on  the 
First  Thursday  in  each  Month. 

Mr.  M's  Fee  for  offering  each  lot  (excepting  in  special  cases.  Shares, 
<ibc.,)  is  2^  Guineas,  which  mcludes  all  expenses  of  advertising,  printing, 
&c.,  and  a  scale  of  commission  according  to  the  amount  when  a  sale  is 
effected. 

2,  Charlotte  Pow,  Mansion  House,  London.      Nov,  1860. 

Should  any  of  our  friends  be  disposed  to  speculate,  the  following  rare 
bargain  is  still  in  the  market;  so  that  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  for 
buymg  a  share  in  the  Church ;  which  is  a  steady  business,  whilst  Rail- 
ways are  fluctuating. 

MESSRS.  FAREBROTHER,  CLARE,  and  LYE  are  instructed  to 
OFFER  for  SALE,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Thursday,  the 
10th  day  of  October  next,  and  following  day,  at  Twelve  o'clock  each  day, 
in  numerous  lots,  (under  an  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made 
in  the  Cause  Brandling  t^.  Plummer,"  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Hon.  Sir  Geoi^e  Rose,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  (3ourt) — ^the  valu- 
able Freehold  Manor  of  Middleton,  with  Three  Residences,  known  as 
«  Middleton  Hall,"  "  Middleton  Lodge,"  and  «  Middleton  Grange  Park," 
Lands,  and  well  arranged  Farms,  with  suitable  Buildings,  Uie  whole 
about  1,600  Acres,  in  Meadow,  Pasture,  and  Wood  Lands,  with  ihe 
Tithes  of  other  Lands  in  the  parish,  commuted  at  73Z.  %s.  6d,  per  annum ; 
the  well-known  Middleton  Collieries,  within  three  miles  of  the  important 
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town  of  Leeds,  and  near  to  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway ;  also,  tke 
Advowson  of  the  Vicarag-e  of  Rothwell,  the  Tithes  being  commuted  at 
upwai-ds  of  900Z.  per  annum. 

This  advowson,  though  advertised  in  September  last,  is  offered  to 
capitaUsts  this  year. 

MESSRS.  FAREBROTHER,  CLARK,  and  LYE  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  Garraways  Coffee  House,  Chang-e  Alley,  London, 
the  Advowson  to  the  Living  of  Irnham-cum-corby,  with  Pai-sonag^ 
House,  Twenty-six  Acres  of  Glebe  Land,  a  Farm,  and  the  Commuted 
Tithe,  yielding  about  950/.  per  annum. 

These  gentlemen  seem  long  to  have  had  a  difficulty  in  providing  a 
customer  for  the  good  thin^  announced  above.  But  our  readers  must 
choose  for  themselves,  since  they  will  find  many  eligible  offers. 

The  splendid  Fi'eehold  Domain  and  Manors  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Gold- 
ington,  near  Newport  Pagnell,  on  the  high  road  to  Northampton,  only 
about  four  miles  from  the  Wolverton  Station,  with  its  noble  Mansion, 
rich  and  finely  timbered  Park,  and  fertile  Meadows,  bounded  for  a 
considerable  extent  by  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  River  Ouse ;  also  the 
Perpetual  Advowson  of  the  united  Rectories  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke ; 
several  compact  Farms,  fine  Woodlands,  thickly  stored  with  Oak  and 
intersected  by  handsome  broad  turf  rides,  altogether  about  2,500  Acre.^, 
in  a  ring  fence,  forming  one  of  the  most  desirable  seats  in  the  county, 
in  a  famous  sporting  neighbom'hood,  only  2J  hours  journey  from  town, 
combining  also  a  choice  and  solid  landed  investment. 

MESSRS.  DANIEL  SMITH  and  SON  are  commissioned  to  SUBMIT 
to  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  London,  on 
Friday,  July  26th,  at  Twelve,  (unless  an  acceptable  offer  shall  be  pre- 
vioushr  made  by  Private  Treaty) — ^the  above  distinguished  and  very- 
valuable  Freehold  Estate ;  together  with  the  Manors,  (co-extensive  with 
the  two  parishes,)  and  the  Perpetual  Advowson  of  the  Rectories  of  Gay- 
hui*st  and  Stoke  Goldington,  with  its  excellent  Parsona^i'e  and  Glebe 
Farm ;  and  an  extensixe  Fishery  in  the  River  Ouse,  which  bounds  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Demesne  Lands,  and  on  the  bank  of  which  is  an 
Ornamental  Bath  and  Cottage,  interspersed  with  some  beautiful  Wood- 
lands full  of  thriving  Oak  and  other  Timber,  and  forming  admirable  Pre- 
serves for  Game ;  together  with  the  gi*eater  paiii  of  the  small  Village  of 
Stoke  Goldington,  including  the  Two  neat  little  Inns,  and  other  Pre- 
mises.  The  situation  can  scarcely  be  surpassed ;  it  is  on  the  high  road 
]between  the  towns  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Omey,  and  Northampton,  a  per- 
fectly  agricultural  and  healthy  residential  neighbourhoody  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  regular  meets  of  Lord  Southampton's,  Mr,  Lownde^,  and 
the  Oakley  Stounds,  and  within  the  rea^h  of  the  Pytchley  Htint,  only 
ten  miles  from  Northampton,  twelve  from  Bedford,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Wolverton  and  Bletchley  Stations  on  the  North- Western 
Railway. 

The  above  is  eclipsed '  by  the  subjoined  interesting  situation,  amidst 
plenty  of  fishing  as  well  as  splendid  hunting,  together  with  "  a  poptda- 
tion  not  exceeding  ten  persons  f  so  that  the  duty  is  light. 
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Botli  were  in  the  market  but  a  little  time  ago,  and  perhaps  neither  is 
(ILs^wsed  of  at  present. 

The  impoi-tant  ESTATE  of  BROOKSBY  HALL,  a  choice  Hunting 
Seat,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  about  ten  miles  from  Leicester  and  Lough- 
borough, embracing  one  of  the  richest  domains  in  that  proverbially  rer- 
tile  district,  with  a  comfortable  Stone  Mansion,  on  a  moderate  scale, 
with  the  MANOR,  FISHERY,  and  PERPETUAL  AJDVOW- 
SONy  a  MILL,  and  WHARF,  and  several  famous  FARMS  in 
Brooksby  and  Hoby,  intersected  for  upwards  of  a  mile  by  the  River 
Wreak,  presenting  an  unusually  fine  property  for  Investment. 

MESSRS.  DANIEL  SMITH  and  SON  will  SUBMIT  to  AUCTION, 
at  the  Mart,  London,  on  July  26th,  at  Twelve,  (unless  an  accept- 
able offer  shall  be  previously  made  by  Private  Treaty) — the  above  re- 
markahly  choice  and  most  valuable  fVeehold  Estate,  comprising  in  a 
ring  fence,  about  1,160  Acres  of  exceedingly  rich  Grazing  Land,  capable 
of  fatting  the  largest  bullocks,  with  a  range  of  luxuriant  meadows,  in- 
tersected by  the  nver,  and  a  fine  breadth  of  sound  fertile  Arable  Land, 
the  greater  part  in  the  hands  of  first-class  Tenants,  and,  with  little  ex- 
ception, in  the  finest  state  of  cultivation.  The  Mansion,  of  which  posses- 
sion may  be  had,  stands  upon  a  gentle  rise,  close  to  the  beautiful  little 
Church  of  Brooksby,  surrounded  by  some  exceedingly  rich  park-like 
Paddocks,  studded  with  very  handsome  Timber  and  beautifiil  springs  of 
Water.  The  Manor  of  Brooksby,  with  an  extensive  Fishery,  also  the 
Perpetual  Advowson  of  the  Rectory,  with  the  right  of  next  presenta- 
tion, are  attached  to  the  Estate,  rendering  it  altogether  a  most  complete 
and  desirable  Property.  From  its  extraordinary  sound,  deep  rich  soil, 
and  from  its  being  subject  to  comparatively  trifling  poor  rates,  (thepopu^ 
lotion  of  Eroohsoy  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  persons,)  and  exonerated 
of  lanil  tax  and  titJies,  it  is  an  unvsitally  eligible  and  choice  Estate  as 
an  investment ;  and  being  in  the  midst  of  several  favourite  hunts,  and 
fcithin  a  short  ride  of  Leicester,  with  a  Railway  Station  adjoining  the 
Estate,  bringing  it  within  four  hours' journey  of  London,  and  connecting 
it  with  most  parts  of  England,  it  is  also  a  most  attractive  and  desirable 
residential  Property. 

The  Estate  may  be  viewed  by  application  to  Mr.  Simpkin,  the  principal 
Tenant;  and  descriptive  particulars,  with  plans,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Delmar  ana  Wynne,  Solicitors,  46,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  or  of 
Messrs.  Daniel  Smith  and  Son,  Land  Agents,  in  Waterloo  Place,  Pall 
Mall,  London. 

The  same  Agents  also  announced,  (with  the  above)  the  following  fw 
"  Public  Competition 

THE  important  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  of  CAMERTON  COURT, 
in  a  picturesque  part  of  Somersetshire,  only  seven  miles  from  Bath ; 
comprising  an  elegant  modem  MANSION,  replete  with  every  suitable 
appendage,  and  in  the  most  perfect  keeping  and  delightful  order,  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful,  dry  healthy  Paik,  richly  variea  with  Plantations 
and  Woodlands.  Also,  the  Manors,  and  the  most  desh^able  Peipettml 
Advowson  of  the  Living,  ( with  the  prospect  of  very  early  possession ;) 
and  several  well-conditioned  Farms,  ana  a  very  valuable  Colliery,  on 
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Lease.  The  whole  of  the  annual  value  of  upwards  of  3,000/.  exclusive 
of  the  delightful  and  complete  Besidence. 

The  incumbent  would  seem  to  be  very  old,  or  very  ill ;  since  there  was 
a  "prospect  of  very  early  possession." 

And  surely  a  delicate  man  would  be  ashamed  to  live  long 
AFTER  HIS  LIVING  HAD  BEEN  SOLD;  especially  when  this  "prospect" 
was  presented  so  cheerfully  to  the  successor. 

The  following  tempting^  oflPer  to  a  "  fellow  labourer,"  "  of  evangeUcal 
views  and  a  good  voice is  of  a  different  nature ;  but  instinctive  as  to 
the  prospects  of  those  who  have  only  good  qualities  to  secure  promotion. 
The  Advertisement  appeared  in  the  Record. 

CURACY,  WITH  OR  WTTHOUT  A  TITLE. 

A CURACY  is  offered  to  a  fellow-labourer,  of  Evangelical  views,  with 
^;ood  voice,  and  active  habits  in  visiting  the  sick,  poor,  schools,  £0. 
There  is  a  very  good  house  and  garden,  with  stables,  &c.,  in  addition  to 
.which  a  stipend  of  407.  would  be  given,  with  a  title.  To  a  person  already 
in  orders  an  additional  stipend. 

Apply  (post  paid)  to  vicarius,  Post-office,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks. 

We  hope  the  Curate's  "fellow"  had  a  better  income  than  40Z.,  for  his 
voice  and  active  habits ;  or  they  would  both  require  to  be  visited  as 
amongst  "the  poor:"  but  perhaps  the  advertiser  had  "an  additional 
stipend,"  through  his  "  Titled 

The  next  advertisement  from  the  same  paper  {Recordy  May,  1848,)  is 
in  every  way  more  tempting. 

SUFFOLK  ADVOWSON. 

TO  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  by  MESSRS.  COLCHESTER  &  SON, 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  on  Friday  the  9th  day 
of  Juno,  1848,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon,  the  Perpetual  Advow- 
son  and  Next  Presentation  to  the  Vicarage  of  Mendlesham,  which  is  en- 
dowed with  one-third  of  the  ffreat  or  rectorial  tithes  of  the  parish,  which, 
with  the  vicarial  tithes,  have  oeen  commuted  at  683Z.  13«.  The  vicarage- 
house  is  a  substantial  and  conveniently-arranged  residence,  veiy  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  lawn.  There  are  about  twenty-five  Acres  of  Glebe  Land. 
The  incumbent  is  in  his  Jiftieth  year.  Mendlesham  is  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable neighbourhood^  about  seven  miles  from  Stowmarket,  through 
which  the  railroad  runs  from  London  to  Bury,  passing  through  Ipswich, 
from  whence  Mendlesham  is  about  fifteen  mfles. 

The  property  may  be  viewed  and  particulars  obtained  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Son,  solicitors,  16,  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury-square ;  of 
Messrs  Cavell  and  Son,  solicitors,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk ;  and  ot  the  auc- 
tioneers, Ipswich. 

The  incumbent  is  fifty,  the  neighbourhood  respectable,  and  the  income 
more  than  the  untitled  Curate's. 

Those  of  more  moderate  views,  might  be  content  with  "  the  Advow- 
son  and  Vicarage  of  Oadby,  of  which  the  income  is  about  2701,  h-jear/^ 
as  lately  advertised  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Smith  and  Son. 

This  notice  of  a  desire  for  an  ^'exchange,"  is  exceedingly  modest, 
and  like  all  these  advertisements,  shews  how  much  the  laity  are  con- 
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suited,  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements:  except  when  alarm  is  excited 
against  the  Pope. 

EXCHANGE. 

THE  INCUMBENT  of  a  district  parish  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
(value  upwards  of  600/.  per  annum)  is  desirous  of  eflPecting  an  EX- 
CHANGE with  a  clergyman  of  Evangelical  sentiments,  for  a  living  in 
an  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  rvith  a  mall  population. 

The  following  is  ambiguous  : 

THE  INCUMBENT  of  a  country  living,  in  a  midland  coimty,  po})a- 
lation  1,600,  income  140Z.  and  house  capable  of  considerable  in- 
crease, is  willing  to  EXCHANGE  with  a  clergyman  of  Evangelical 
sentiments,  for  a  town  living,  with  an  extended  spnere  of  labour  and  pro- 
portionate  increase  of  income. 

Address,  H.  I.  B.  Post-oflSce,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

We  should  suppose  according  to  the  "  plain  grammatical  sense,"  that 
it  is  the  hotise  which  is  capable  of  considerable  increase;  but  it  may  be 
large  enough  already:  if  the  incumbent  mean  the  income,  he  had 
better  increase  it  himself,  and  then  make  a  more  advantageous  bargain. 

But  no  one  can  complain  of  an  advertisement  like  the  following  which 
appeared  in  the  Becordy  with  this  capital  heading : 

A  POOR  LIVING  WANTED. 

A CLERGYMAN,  of  Evangelical  views,  who  can  give  satisfactory 
references,  wishes  for  an  APPOINTMENT  to  a  church  in  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury.    Advertiser's  sole  object  being  to  obtain 
a  permanent  sphere  of  extended  usefulness,  he  would  gladlv  accept  any 
such  incumbency,  if  the  situation  be  healthy,  however  small  the  income. 
Address  (pre-paid,)  Rev.  H.  Parr,  Higher  Tranmere,  Birkenhead. 

We  should  suppose  that  any  who  want  a  "  poor  living,"  need  only 
appeal  to  a  curate.  The  wants  "  expressed  by  ecclesiastical  advertise- 
ments are  somewhat  varied :  here  is  a  gentleman  describing  himself  a9 
paid  for  doing  nothing :  so  he  wants  a  curate  to  do  all  the  work,  and  get 
part  of  the  pay. 

WANTED,  by  the  non-resident  incumbent  of  a  small  agricultural 
parish  near  Tetbmj,  in  Gloucestershire,  a  married  CURATE,  in 
full  orders.  The  stipend  is  lOOL  with  the  surplice  fees,  and  the  use  of 
the  Rectory  House. 

Clergymen  of  sound  Evangelical  principles  may  address  inquiries  to  J. 
B.  Post-office,  Tetbury. 

It  may  never  have  occurred  to  this  non-resident  incumbent,  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  up  the  living  altogether ;  but  another  incumbent  adver- ' 
tises  in  still  greater  distress,  he  wishes  for  "  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  whom  he  could  confide  the  care  of  one  of  his  parishes the 
idea  of  giving  up  some  of  them  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  him. 
Accordingly  ne  tells  us 

AN  INCUMBENT  is  anxious  to  meet  with  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  to  whom  he  could  confide  the  care  of  mie  of  his  parishes. 
Population  about  600.   To  one  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  fruit 
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of  his  labours,  the  sphere  is  likely  to  prove  a  peasant  one.  None  whose 
views  coincide  with  what  is  now  known  as  Tractarianism  need  apply. 
Only  such  communications  will  be  answered  as  shall  appear  likely  to  lead 
to  an  engagement.   A  title  can  be  given. 

Letters  to  be  addressed  (pre-paid,)  Rev.  M.  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Mudie, 
15,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket. 

The  following  specimens  of  spiritual  traffic  we  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  our  readers. 

PERPETUAL  ADVOWSON  WANTED. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  the  PERPETUAL  ADVOWSON  of 
a  LIVING.    Preference  will  be  given  to  the  midland  counties, 
and  vicinity  to  a  railroad  a  great  desideratum.    A  prospect  of  very  early 
possession  indispensable.    The  adveHising  party  guarantee  the  presenta- 
tion  to  a  clei^man  of  sound  Evangelical  Protestant  principles. 
Address  (pre-paid,)  to  W.  M.  P.  W.,  6  Robert-terrace,  Chelsea. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  the  ADVOWSON,  or  the  right  of  next 
presentation  to  a  rural  endowed  benefice,  value  from  140/.  to  about 
400/.  per  annum.  A  house.  Country  preferred,  but  circumstances,  with 
prospect  of  early  possession,  might  influence. 

Particulars  by  letter  (post-paid,)  to  G.  S.,  or  to  Messrs,  Lovell, 
Gray's-inn. 

TO  be  SOLD,  the  NEXT  PRESENTATIONijQ  a  small  LIVING, 
situate  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  neighbourhood  of  a  good  mar- 
ket town,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  There  is  a 
prospect  of  early  possession.   Interest  allowed. 

For  particulars  apply  (pre-paid,)  to  Y.  Z.,  at  Messrs.  Price  and  Bolton*s, 
solicitors,  1,  New-square,  Lincoln's-inn,  London. 

Is  it  not  humiliating  to  find  such  open  and  unblushing  traffic  in  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  Siis  nation ;  making  religion  a  property,  putting  up 
the  cure  of  souls  in  an  auction  mart,  turning  the  house  of  God  into  a 
house  of  merchandise  and  a  den  of  thieves  ?  Every  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  high  or  low,  Puseyite  or  Evangelical,  is  stained  with  this 
crying  sin,  and  that  in  spite  of  restrictions  and  oaths, — ^restrictions  that 
are  evaded, — oaths  that  are  interpreted  into  a  form  ! 

The  law  does  not  allow  of  a  purchase  of  the  next  presentation,  during 
a  mortal  sickness  of  the  incumbent,  nor  after  his  decease ;  because  it  is 
supposed  that  in  such  cases  the  presentation  would  be  bought  for  some 
sj>ecific  individual,  decided  on  beforehand  j  and  thus  be  purchased  for 
him, — ^not  as  a  general  spiritual  trust.  The  statute  law  declares  the  right 
of  presentation  to  be  lost  for  that  time  in  case  any  patron  (the  owner  of 
the  advowson)  present  a  person  for  a  sum  of  money  or  any  profit.  But 
this  is  always  evaded  by  the  patrons,  as  in  the  advertisements  quoted 
they  sell  another  person  the  right  of  presenting. 

A  young  man  wishes  for  a  living,  but  must  not  biiy  the  presentation  of 
the  patron ;  he  lets  his  uncle,  or  father,  or  lawyer  buy,  and  the  lawyer, 
&c.,  presents  him  I 

Thus  there  is  real  simony  on  all  sides ;  but  the  statute  law  is  evaded, 
or  rather  it  is  defied,  for  it  is  against  that  law  to  purchase  the  presenta- 
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tion  with  a  view  to  give  it  to  any  particular  person }  and  is  punishable 
if  this  intention  cm  be  proved^  and  if  the  person  so  intended  becomes 
actually  presented  to  the  living*  What  hind  of  evidence  as  to  intention 
is  re(][uired  by  the  law,  is  another  question :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  moral 
certainty,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  presentations  thus  purchased,  are 
purchased  (in  opposition  to  the  law)  with  a  view  to  present  some 
PARTICULAR  INDIVIDUAL.  Heucc  the  Special  emphasis  on  the  prospect 
of  early  possession — because  some  one  is  waiting  for  the  purchased  living. 

Sometimes  the  intention  is  plainly  avowed,  (morally  it  can  scarcely  be 
concealed,)  as  in  the  following  aavertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Meeordy  June  8, 1848. 

ADVOWSON  WANTED. 

THE  friends  of  a  clergyman,  of  standing  and  experience  in  the  ministry, 
are  anxious  to  PURCHASE  for  him  a  desirably-circumstanced 
ADVOWSON,  of  from  500Z.  to  600£  per  annum,  where  there  is  a  pros- 
pect ol  very  early  possession. 

Address,  W.  N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Mudie,  Stationers,  Coventry-street. 
All  replies  to  this  advertisement  will  be  acknowledged. 

Here  the  person  for  whom  it  is  purchased  is  honestly  referred  to ;  and 
they  who  make  no  such  reference  in  print,  have  a  mental  reference.  How 
far  those  sharing  in  such  benefits,  can  i*ead  the  canonical  oath  with 
calmness,  is  a  matter  for  their  own  consciences. 

Who  for  instance,  will  purchase  the  following,  without  intending  it  for 
a  particular  friend  ? 

CHURCH  PREFERMENT. 

TO  be  DISPOSED  OF,  the  NEXT  and  IMMEDITAE  PRESEN- 
TATION to  a  CHURCH  without  Cure  of  Souls,  in  a  seaport  town, 
on  the  borders  of  Cheshire.  .Income  between  200Z.  and  300Z.  a  year. — 
{Midland  Counties  HeraUy  Jan.  9,  1851.) 

We  need  say  nothing  here  of  the  Church  with  a  foir  income  and 
no  cure  of  souls,  a  sad  instance  of  spiritual  corruption,  which  only  the 
utmost  passivity  in  Englishmen  can  tolerate, — the  sale  itself  if  effected, 
will  most  probably  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  lawj — ^a  purchase  for  a 
fore-known  indiviaual. 

But  this  legal  view  of  the  matter,  involving  as  even  it  does  a  moral 
element,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  such  a 
system ;  by  which  religion  is  prostituted  for  gold ;  its  most  sacred  offices 
made  a  matter  of  trade,  purchased^ — ^not  for  the  cure  of  souls, — ^but  to 
secure  the  unrighteous  mammon ! 

But  the  question  becomes  still  more  solemn  and  awfiil,  when  we  con- 
sider THE  OATH  enjoined  by  the  fortieth  canon,  to  be  administered  to  all 
entering  any  office  in  the  Church. 

This  Canon  is  as  follows : 

'^40.  An  oath  against  Simony  at  Institution  into  Benefices.  To 
avoid  the  destestable  sin  of  Simony,  because  buying  and  selling  of  spiri- 
tual and  ecclesiastical  Junctions,  offices,  promotions,  dignities,  and  livings, 
IS  BXECRABLE  BEFORE  GoDj  therefore  the  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or 
other  person  or  persons,  having  authority  to  admit,  institute,  collate,  in- 
♦  See  Knight's  Political  Dictionary.   Article,  Benefice. 
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stall;  or  to  confirm  the  election  of  any  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  other  per^ 
son  or  persons,  to  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  function,  dignity,  promo- 
tion, title,  office,  jurisdiction,  place,  or  benefice,  with  or  without  cure,  or 
to  any  ecclesiastical  living  whatsoever,  shallf  before  every  such  admission, 
institution,  collation,  installation,  or  confirmation  of  election,  respectively 
minister  to  every  person  here<ifter  to  be  admitted,  instituted,  collated,  in- 
stalled, or  confirmed,  in  or  to  any  Archbishopric,  Bishopric,  or  other 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  function,  dignity,  promotion,  title,  office,  juris- 
diction, place,  or  benefice  without  cure,  or  in  or  to  any  ecclesiastical  living 
whatsoever,  this  oath  in  Jbrm  and  manner  follorving,  the  same  to  be 
taken  by  every  one  whom  it  concemeth,  in  his  own  person,  and  not  by 
a  proctor. 

I,  N.  N.  do  swear  that  I  have  made  no  simoniacal  payment,  contract, 
or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself,  or  oy  any  other,  to 
MY  KNOWLEDGE,  OT  with  my  cojisent,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, for  or  concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  of  this  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  place,  preferment,  office,  or  living, — ^respectively  and  particularly 
naming  the  same,  whereunto  he  is  to  be  admitted,  instituted,  collated,  in- 
stalled, or  confirmed — ^nor  will  at  any  time  hereafter  perform  or  satisfy 
any  such  kind  of  payment,  contract,  or  promise,  made  by  any  other 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent:  So  help  me  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

This  is  a  fearful  oath,  especially  when  we  remember  the  extensive  trade 
in  livings ;  it  would  be  strange  ii  some  consciences  are  not  ensnared  in 
this  ordeal ; — ^is  it  not  true  that  some  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets,  by 
means  of  a  lawyer  or  a  friend ;  do  not  some  pay  through  their  parents ; 
and  do  not  those  who  pay  nothing  often  accept  a  Hving  which  they  know 
has  been  purchased,  and  thus  violate  the  spint  of  their  oath,  whicn  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  introductory  clause, — ^that  simony,  or  the  buying 
and  selling  of  ecclesiastical  livings  is  a  detestable  sin,  execrable  before 
God.^  lyill  it  then  make  any  material  difference,  who  buys,  if  ite 
accept  ?  Do  we  not  thus  live  on  the  fruit  of  acknowledged  execrable 
and  detestable  sin  ?  Do  not  the  spirit  and  express  terms  of  this  canon, 
condemn  all  sales  of  presentations,  &c.  ?  Are  they  then  held  guiltless, 
who  though  they  may  not  directly  share  in  the  trade,  yet  knowingly  live 
on  the  profits  ?  And  is  not  every  one  believing  this  canon,  bound  in  con- 
science to  refuse  or  vacate  a  purchased  living : — ^would  not  this  silence  a 
large  number  ? 

This  whole  question  of  selling  and  swearing,  is  a  melancholy  theme ; 
and  affords  too  fair  a  chance  for  the  sneer  of  the  infidel  at  all  religion ; 
it  tends  to  blunt  the  aiTows  of  trath  from  the  pulpit,  as  the  careless  or 
hardened  remember  the  cost  of  the  living,  and  look  upon  the  whole  as  a 
machinery  of  state  and  commerce,  not  a  divine  institution  demanding 
obedience  to  its  message  of  mercy  from  heaven. 

These  are  the  State  chains,  tKe  political  and  worldly  defilements  to 
which  Christianity  in  England  will  ever  be  sulnect,  till  it  is  free  from  the 
pollutions  and  bribery  of  an  alliance  with  the  State. 

JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 
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SCEPTIC'S  RELIGION. 


Under  this  department,  sceptical  objections,  and  systems  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity ^  are  dispassionately  considered. 
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Dear  Sir^ 

From  the  title  of  your  periodical,  and  the  plain  straight-forward 
way  in  which  your  keys  unlock  the  questions  on  which  many  of  us  are 
mystified ;  I  conclude  that  your  efforts  are  in  a  great  measure  intended 
for  the  working  classes.  And  as  a  humble  member  of  those  classes,  I 
presume  to  offer  you  a  few  thoughts,  on  the  "  Infidel  Press." 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  seen  the  parts  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention ;  and  if  my  simple  observations  are  of  any  service,  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure. 

I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  watch  whether  the  Free-thinkingp  organ 
gives  any  fair  answer  to  your  remarks  on  their  way  of  doing  thmgs,  or 
rather  as  we  say,  their  way  of  doing  people.  For  there  seems  some 
priestcraft  amongst  infidels  ]  though  some  honest  persons  are  led  away  by 
a  sort  of  smartness  which  looks  a  good  deal  like  wit.  But  to  keep  to  my 
point,  there  is  another  pubhcation,  (the  Elder  Brother,  or  at  least  a  very 
near  relation  of  the  Free-thinker,)  with  which  you  may  not  be  acquainted ; 
though  your  name  and  undertaMn^  are  familiar  to  its  readers. 

I  rorward  you  herewith  an  Article  headed  "  an  Appeal,  <S;c.,"  on  your 
behalf ;  which  was  written  about  the  time  you  were  dissecting  the  Free- 
thinker. "  Our  energetic  opponent "  says  the  Editor,  "  lately  issued  the 
following  Hthographed  circular.  Thi'ough  weary  weeks  we  have  looked 
for  *  The  Bible  and  the  People',  and  now  that  December  has  set  in,  we 
are  unable  longer  to  remain  in  silent  suspense."  He  little  thought  what 
was  coming :  they  do  not  like  that  way  of  dealing :  they  say  you  are 
"  facetious ;  and  the  Bible  and  the  People  will  be  a  sort  of  evangelical 


Now  sir,  we  perhaps  want  a  little  of  this,  for  why  should  the  sceptic 
have  all  the  laughter  on  his  own  side  ?  Those  should  laugh  that  win ; 
and  therefore  we  need  not  be  so  melancholy  in  this  business.  The  scoffer 
does  not  like  to  be  answered  according  to  his  folly but  prefers  a  grave 
divine  who  will  cast  pearls  to  be  trampled. 

But  different  methods  are  requu*ed  for  different  purposes.    When  they 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Bible  and  the  People.] 
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argae,  answer  them;  when  they  misrepresent,  expose  them 3  when  they 
leer  and  burlesaue,  shew  them  that  it  is  no  joke  at  all }  and  they  will 
oelieye  though  toey  may  not  confess. 

By  the  way,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  the  following  is  true ; — ^it  is  a 
reference  to  one  of  your  friends,  by  this  near  relative  of  the  free-thinker: 
— "  Edward  Baines  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  being  put  forth  as  a  patron  of 
a  publication  for  the  people,  wJio  denies  them  public  hnowledgey  is  a  rich 
joke."  It  is  perhaps  my  obtuseness,  but  there  seems  nothing  rich,  but 
only  a  slander, — ^which  as  I  take  it,  is  no  joke.  Does  this  gentleman  really 
^^deny  public  knowledge"  to  the  people?  I  have  heard  of  his  paper 
as  being  a  widely  extended  enlightener  of  the  public,  and  so  am  much 
puzzled  in  my  juagment.  If  a  person  who  spends  his  life  in  honestly 
writing,  is  said  to  deny  the  people  public  knowledge,  one  may  well 
wonder  who  are  the  friends  of  mstruction.* 

Perhaps  this  writer  enjoys  "  the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds  "  with 
the  oracle  whose  responses  you  examined  last  month.  He  however  ap- 
pears very  kindly  disposed  towards  you,  for  he  observes,  that  "  as  a  very 
lew  persons,  so  Jar  as  we  can  learn  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  solici- 
tation, we  will  show  his  circular  to  our  readers." 

But  the  most  extraordinary  article,  and  that  to  which  I  wished  to  re- 
quest your  attention,  is  the  following  on  the  value  of  the  argument  from 
aemgny  for  establishing  the  existence  of  Qod. 

For  these  free-thinkers  are  professea  atheists  \  and  the  periodical  here- 
with sent  to  you,  is  to  fevour  the  world  with  public  Imowledge — the 
denial  of  the  Ood  that  made  us. 

These  sentiments  will  shock  many  of  your  readers :  but  the  defence  of 
them  will  not  terrify  any  thinking  persons. 

By  a  kind  of  happy  temerity,  me  writer  has  prefeiced  his  attack  on  the 
existence  of  God,  by  an  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  which  (if 
you  have  room  to  insert  it),  will  shew  the  folly  of  the  atheism  appended 
to  it,  as  a  vain  and  ridiculous  attempt  at  refutation. 

And  therefore  should  my  plain  and  simple  remarks,  not  appear  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  bold  do^a  or  negation,  your  readers  will  still  have 
the  bane  and  antidote  before  them. 

The  following  is  the  entire  article : — 

"y^HAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DESIGN  ARGUMENT. 


The  Edinburgh  Itevietv,  for  October  1849,  contains  a  very  able  article 
entitled  '  Reason  and  Faith ;  their  Claims  and  Conflicts,'  from  which  the 
following  extract,  commencing  at  page  512,  is  made : 

'  Without  entering  into  the  many  different  sources  of  argument  for 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall  only  refer  to  that  proof 
on  which  all  theists,  savage  or  civilized,  in  some  form  or  other  rely — ^the 
traces  of  an  ^  eternal  power  and  godhead '  in  the  visible  creation.  The 
argument  depends  on  a  principle  which,  whatever  may  be  its  metaphy- 
sical history  or  oiig-in,  is  one  which  man  perpetually  recognizes,  which 

•  Our  correspondent  is  quite  right;  slander  is  no  joke;  but  some  writers  can  succeed 
best,  either  in  misrepresenting  the  cause,  or  slandering  the  characters  of  those  they 
Dhould  refute. — [Editor.] 
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every  act  of  his  own  conscioiisness  verifies,  which  he  t^P^^  fearlessl j  to 
ever  J  phenomenon,  known  or  unknown ;  and  it  is  this — That  every  effect 
has  a  cause  (though  he  knows  nothing  of  their  connection,)  and  that 
effects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  a  designing  cause.  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  &miliar  that  if  he  were  to  affect  to  doubt  it  in  any  pmctical 
case  in  human  life,  he  would  only  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool,  or  pitied  as 
insane.  The  evidence,  then,  which  substantiates  the  greatest  and  first  of 
troths,  mainly  depends  on  a  principle  perfectly  fiimiliar  and  perfectly  re- 
cognized. Man  can  estimate  the  nattire  of  that  evidence ;  and  the  amount 
of  it,  in  this  instance,  he  sees  to  be  as  vast  as  the  sum  of  created  obiects ; 
naj,  hi  more,  for  it  is  as  vast  as  the  sum  of  their  relations.  So  tnat  if 
(as  is  apt  to  be  the  case)  the  difficulties  of  realizing  this  tremendous  truth 
are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  reflection, 
the  evidence  we  can  perfectly  appreciate  is  cumulative  in  an  equal  or  still 
higher  proportion.  Obvious  as  are  the  marks  of  design  in  each  individual 
ohject,  the  sum  of  proof  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  such  indications,  but 
that  sum  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  relations  established  and  preserved 
amongst  all  these  objects ;  by  the  adjustment  which  harmonizes  them  all 
mto  one  svstem,  and  impresses  on  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  a  palpable 
order  and  subordination.  While  even  in  a  single  part  of  an  oi^panized 
being  (as  a  hand  or  an  eye)  the  traces  of  design  are  not  to  be  mistaken, 
these  are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  similar  proofe  of  contrivance  in  the 
many  individual  organs  ot  one  such  beins^as  of  an  entire  animal  or 
vegetable.  These  are  yet  to  be  multiplied  oy  the  harmonious  relations 
wmch  are  established  of  mutual  proportion  and  subserviency  amon^t  all 
the  organs  of  any  one  such  being.  And  as  many  beings  even  of  that 
one  species  or  class  as  there  are,  so  many  multiplies  are  there  of  the  same 
proofs.  Similar  indications  yield  simikr  proofs  of  design  in  each  indi- 
vidual mr^,  and  in  the  whole  individual  oi  aU  the  individuals  of  every 
other  class  of  beings  ;  and  this  sum  of  proof  is  a^ain  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  proo6  of  design  in  the  adjustment  and  mutual  dependence  ana  subor« 
dination  of  each  of  these  classes  of  organized  beings  to  every  other,  and 
to  all ;  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal — of  the  lower  animal  to  the  higher. 
Their  magnitudes,  numbers,  physical  force,  fS^ulties,  functions,  duration 
of  life,  rates  of  multiplication  and  development,  sources  of  subsistence, 
must  all  have  been  determined  in  exact  ratios,  and  could  not  transgress 
certain  limits  without  involving  the  whole  universe  in  conftision.  This 
amazing  sum  of  probabilities  is  yet  to  be  Rirther  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  ail  these  classes  of  organized  substances  are  intimately  related  to 
those  great  elements  of  the  material  world  in  which  they  live,  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  and  which  are  adapted  to  them ;  that  all  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  certain  mighty  and  subde  agencies  which  per- 
vade all  nature — ^and  which  are  of  such  tremendous  potency  that  any 
chance  error  in  their  proportions  of  activity  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
all,  and  which  yet  are  exquisitely  balanced  and  inscrutably  harmonized. 

'The  proofs  of  design  arising  from  the  relations  thus  maintained  be- 
tween all  the  parts,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  most  vast,  of  our  own 
world,  are  still  to  be  Airther  multiplied  by  the  inconceivably  momentous 
relations  subsisting  between  our  own  and  other  planets  and  their  common 
centre ;  amidst  wnose  sublime  and  solenm  phenomena  science  has  most 
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clearly  discoyered  that  eyerything  is  accurately  adjusted  by  geometrical 
precision  of  force  and  movement ;  where  the  cJuinces  of  error  are  infinite, 
and  the  proofs  of  inteUigence,  therefore,  equal.  These  proofs  of  design 
in  each  fragment  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  combined,  are  continuaUy 
further  mmtiplied  by  every  fresh  discovery,  whether  in  the  minute  or  the 
vast — ^by  the  microscope  or  the  telescope ;  for  every  fi'esh  law  that  is 
discovered,  being  in  harmony  with  all  that  has  previously  been  discovered, 
not  only  yields  its  own  proof  of  design,  but  infinitely  more,  by  all  the 
relations  m  which  it  stands  to  other  laws:  it  yields,  in  fact,  as  many  as 
there  are  adjustments  which  have  been  effected  between  itself  ana  all 
besides.  Each  new  proof  of  design,  therefore,  is  not  a  solitary  fact :  but 
one  which,  entering  as  another  element  into  a  most  complex  machinery, 
indefinitely  multipEes  the  combinations,  in  any  one  of  which  chance  mignt 
have  gone  astray.  From  this  infinite  array  of  proofs  of  design,  it  seems 
to  man's  reason,  in  ordinary  moods,  stark  madness  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  which 
does  account,  and  can  alone  account,  for  them  all — ^the  supposition  of  a 
Presiding  Intelligence,  illimitable  alike  in  power  and  in  wisdom*'* 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  real  nature  of  the  design  argument 
steadily  before  the  reader,  (the  Atheist  observes,)  I  will  convert  it  into 
this  short  proposition — Objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelli 
gent  cause.    The  material  universe,  therefore,  has  an  Intelligent  Cause. 

When  theists  say  that  Objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an 
intelligent  cause,"  they,  in  reaHty,  assert  that  all  objects  which  bear 
marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent  cause.  But  how  have  they  ascer* 
tained  this  ?    Simply  by  asmming  it. 

Now,  as  no  argument  can  be  sound  whose  premises  are  imtrue,  it  must 
be  obvious  that,  if  the  premises  from  which  the  desim  argument  is  evol- 
ved are  untrue,  the  design  argument  can  be  of  no  value  wnatever. 

The  premises  from  which  the  design  argument  is  evolved  are  the 
assumption  that  all  objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelli- 
gent cause.  These  premises  I  shall  show  to  be  untrue,  by  exhibiting^ 
numerous  objects  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design,  which 
have  NOT  an  intelligent  cause. 

.  Here  is  an  acorn.  I  plant  it  in  the  ground :  whence  will  issue,  in  time, 
a  young  tree,  which,  through  the  influences  of  air,  moisture,  &c.,  will 
become  a  magnificent  oak,  bearing  uneouivocal  marks  of  profound  design. 

If  I  substitute  the  seeds  of  the  beecn  tree,  the  plane  tree,  &c.,  for  the 
acorn,  analogous  objects,  bearing  marks  of  profound  design,  will  be 
obtained. 

Here  then  we  have  a  group  of  objects,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of 
profound  design,  which  have  not  an  intelHgent  cause. 

Here  are  a  number  of  eggs.  I  place  theni  in  a  box  kept  at  a  regulated 
temperature.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  chickens  will  be  obtained, 
which,  through  the  influences  of  food,  air,  moisture,  &c.,  will  become 
adult  birds,  bearing  unequivocal  mai'ks  of  profound  design. 

If  I  substitute  the  eggs  of  eagles,  pheasants,  grouse,  &c.,  for  those  of 

•  The  Article  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  is  re -published,  (with  an  Appendix,) 
as  a*8inall  volume.  It  is  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Rogers,  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
Birmingham.    Its  highest  praise  is,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  Author's  pen. — [Editor.] 
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the  hen,  analogous  objects,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design> 
will  be  obtained. 

Here  then  we  have  another  group,  of  a  different  description,  of  ob- 
jects bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design,  which  nave  not  an 
mteUigent  caujse. 

Here  is  a  Hving,  breathing  horse.  Every  part  of  him  bears  marks  of 
profound  design — of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends — of  nice  adjustment  of 
parts.  And  has  he  an  intelligent  cause?  No.  [The  illustration  of  this 
IS  withheld  for  decency's  sake.] 

Lions,  tigers,  Ac,  are  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  horse. 

Here  then  we  have  a  tnird  ^up  of  objects  dissimilar  to  either  of  the 
preceding  ones,  bearing  uneqmvocal  marks  of  profound  design,  and  which 
nave  iwt  an  intelligent  cause. 

Now  as  no  argument  can  be  sound  whose  premises  are  untrue,  and  as 
the  premises  ^m  which  the  design  argument  is  evolved  are  the  assump* 
tion  that  all  objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent  cause, 
and  as  I  have  shown  these  premises  to  be  untrue,  by  exhibiting  numerous 
objects  bearing  ime^uivocal  marks  of  profound  design  which  have  Tiot  an 
intelligent  cause — ^it  follows  that  the  design  argument  is  of  no  value 
whatever.  Aliquis. 

P.S. — beg  to  invite  t^e  author  of  "  Reason  and  Faith,"  or  any  other 
able  Christian  advocate,  to  join  me  in  a  written  discussion  on  these  im- 
portant questions —  What  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  offered  in  support 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the 
evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  '  A. 


[Nearly  three  years  since  we  published  a  paper  of  Aliquis's,  entitled 
**Have  we  sufficient  proof  of  the  Existence  ot  God?"  copies  of  which 
we  sent  to  the  leading  clergy  and  literary  men  who  support  Ghristianitjr, 
requesting  (if  we  were  in  error,)  the  favour  of  their  enlightenment.  The 
only  rephes  received  were  irom  Mr.  Burke,  Professor  lU)ung,  and  James 
Martineau.  Aliquis  has  now  sent  us  the  above  paper,  conceived  in  a 
comprehensive,  and  expressed  in  a  lucid  manner,  in  which  he  assails 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  theology.  We  shall  forward  it  also 
to  selections  of  the  clergy  and  others,  m>m  whom  we  trust  to  hear  in 
reply."— Ed.] 

Being  no  great  Iteasoner  myself,  my  authority  is  nothing,  but  there 
does  appear  as  great  a  disparity  between  the  arguments  of  the  extract 
from  the  Review  and  the  answer  to  it,  as  there  is  between  the  styles  of 
writing.  The  first  is  a  masterpiece,  in  which  logic  and  judgment  keep 
pace  with  the  eloquence  of  lan^age  ^  in  the  other,  there  ia  nothing  but 
assumption,  and  a  vule^ar  tementy. 

Do  the  advocates  of  design  start  with  an  assumption  that  all  things 
indicating  marks  of  intelligence  are  the  result  of  a  designing  mind :  or 
is  not  this  an  inference  to  which  they  have  fairly  attained  by  ea^ndning 
what  is  within  the  reach  of  their  certain  knowleage? 

Thus  we  know  of  no  books  or  houses  or  clothes,  that  came  by  accident: 
and  hence  men  are  taught  trades  that  they  may  be  able  to  act  with  intel- 
ligence and  enffect.  All  human  experience  goes  to.  prove  that  those  things 

tOL.  I.  N 
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the  origin  of  which  me  hnow,  had  an  originator  with  intelligence  propor- 
tioned to  their  production. 

This  is  true  of  the  steam  engine^  or  any  invention ;  as  well  as  author- 
ship or  skill  in  any  craft. 

We  account  for  such  productions  by  a  proportionate  skill ;  in  other 
words  from  the  effect  we  judge  of  the  cause.  Now  it  is  a  natural  and 
legitimate  process^  to  apply  this  rule  to  other  similar  cases  3  and  since  for 
all  productions  of  which  we  can  actually  trace  the  origin,  we  find  a  pro- 
portionate intelligent  cause,  the  same  is  to  be  inferred  respecting  the 
works  of  nature. 

Whereas  this  writer  reverses  the  process,  and  assumes  that  all  unknown 
instances  are  unlike  what  ia  known ;  so  that  if  this  principle  be  trucj 
HUMAN  EXPERIENCE  IS  WORTHLESS.  Yet  in  every-oay  lire,  we  have 
no  other  guide  than  to  reason  from  experience.  Even  in  single  instances, 
where  the  author  cannot  be  discovered,  his  existence  is  not  doubted : — 
detective  officer,  finds  marks  of  design  on  a  door  post,  on  forced  desks 
and  cupboards;  and  without  seeing  any  suspected  person,  infallibly 
concludes  that  a  burglar  has  been  at  work,  witn  certain  implements  and 
intentions.  And  no  atheist  would  deny  the  inference :  but  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  will  prove  the  existence  of  a  robber,  is  (it  seems)  mere 
assumption,  when  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  Thus  will 
men  depart  from  the  maxims  and  usages  of  common  sense,  to  construct 
the  Sceptics*  religion;  whilst  they  ridicule  our  senseless  superstitions. 
Aliquis  does  not  say  who  told  him  that  trees  "  have  not  an  inteUigent 
cause,"  though  "  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  design." 

Surely  these  must  he  very  equivocal  marks,  whicn  indicate  what,  ac- 
cording to  this  Reasoner,  is  not  true. 

There  is  however  some  credit  reserved  to  himself,  though  the  Creator 
may  have  none.    Since  he  observes,  (for  the  acorn)  the 

seeds  of  the  beech,  the  plane,  &c.  analogous  objects  will  be  obtained." 
This  Author  therefore  wOl  claim  a  share  in  design  as  he  decides  what 
kind  of  seeds  he  will  employ ;  and  a  beech  or  oak  avenue,  shall  accordingly 

dicate  an  intelligent  agent  who  chose  and  employed  the  seeds,  whilst 
He  "  who  giveth  to  every  seed  its  own  body"  has  no  honour  from  the 
beautiful  result.  There  is  plainly  a  designer  called  a  gardener,  who  lays 
out  the  flower  beds,  and  chooses  the  seeds ;  but  none  in  making  the  seecfs; 
and  adapting  the  seasons  and  elements  for  their  growth. 

This  gentleman  says  the  same  about  horses ;  the  grooming  and  shoeing 
of  these  animals,  are  evidences  of  a  desimer ;  but  adapting  their  firame 
to  their  useful  purposes,  is  a  matter  of  chance.  The  grooming  is  done 
by  somebody  ;  the  horse  is  invented  by  nobody. 

Formerly,  Mr.  Editor,  this  gentleman — Squii»e  Nobody — ^used  to  do 
everything  mischievous,  now  it  appers  he  does  everything  beneficial.  In 
my  younger  days,  a  broken  window  or  other  fatality  was  ascribed  to 
Nobody ;  he  was  reckoned  the  most  active  agent  for  evil :  he  took  the 
place  of  all  witches  and  suspicious  visitants.  But  now  the  doctrine  is 
changed,  by  those  who  do  not  "  deny  knowledge  to  the  pubUc," — ^who 
teach  that  Nobody  does  all  the  good  we  experience. 

Then  Sir,  it  will  follow  that  Aliquis  though  he  claimed  the  only  in- 
telligent part  in  makmg  oaks,  (viz.  choosing  and  sowing  the  acorns)  has 
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really  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  Aliquis,  I  am  told,  means  Somebodtf, 
whereas  Nobody  does  everything  of  consequence.  Nobody  frames  and 
upholds  the  laws  of  Nature ;  Nooody  fashions  eveiy  herb  after  the  germ 
of  its  seed;  he  frames  the  different  species  of  animals,  and  preserves 
those  species  in  the  world,  distinct  from  each  other.  He  created  and 
continues  mankind,  in  all  pre-eminence  of  endowments :  Nobody  causeth 
the  grass  to  grow  for  cattle,  and  clotheth  the  hills  with  com  :  Nobody 
sends  rain  and  sunshine  and  the  alternation  of  the  seasons.  If  this  he 
true,  Sir,  I  am  so  far  an  Atheist,  that  I  should  advocate  the  tvorship  of 
Nobody. 

But  I  shall  weary  your  readers,  and  therefore  hasten  in  conclusion  to 
examine  the  Atkeisfs  Box :  he  observes, — "  here  are  a  number  of  eggs, 
I  place  them  in  a  box  kept  at  a  regulated  temperatiu'e.  After  a  lapse  of 
time  chickens  will  be  obtained,  &c.  If  I  substitute  the  eggs  of  eagles, 
<5;c.,  analogous  objects  will  be  obtained.  Here  then  we  have  a  group  of 
objects  bearing  unequivocal  mai-ks  of  design,  which  have  not  an  intelli- 
gent cause."  , 

This  chicken-experiment  does  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  carry  more 
marks  of  intelligence  than  the  argument  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

Some  will  jud^e  that  Aliquis  is  himself  in  this  box ;  and  may  turn  out 
only  a  chicken  after  all,  though  he  tries  to  crow  at  all  parsons,  as  if  he 
were  a  full-grown  bantom. 

Was  there  not  a  designer  to  make  the  box ;  to  warm  it,  to  regulate 
the  heat,  to  put  the  egg-  in,  to  watch  over  the  hatching,  to  cackle  over 
the  final  development  ?  Suppose  then  this  g-enius  had  ptit  a  stone  as  a 
substitute  for  the  egg,  where  would  the  chicken  be  ?  Where  Aliquis's 
argument  is,  i.e.  nowhere.  Therefore  he  still  would  require  Noboby  to 
invent  an  egg  for  him  ;  or  there  would  be  no  means  of  getting  a  chicken 
out  of  the  box,  with  all  Aliquis's  designing;  at  least,  no  other  means  be- 
sides getting  into  the  box  liimself ;  where  I  leave  him  and  hope,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  will  regulate  the  temperature. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  feithfiiUy, 

JOHN  KNOX. 


[We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  John  Knox,  again. 
Editor.] 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortaly  and  Itesponsible,  will 
the  moet  J'reauent  topic  of  this  department :  thoujgh  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subfeets, 


MIND  AND  MATTER:   THEIR  EVIDENCES  AND 
DISTINCTIONS. 

No  apologj  can  be  requisite,  in  introducing  snch  a  subject  as  Matter 
and  Mind/'  tor  all  must  feel  some  interest  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the 
nniyerse  wherein  they  are  placed. 

Metaphysics,  is  a  word  as  terrible  to  some  persons  as  Blue-beard  to 
children,  or  mathematics  to  professed  novel  readers. 

Hence  the  majority  of  persons,  frightened  by  this  name,  have  become 
alienated  from  those  studies  which  are  classed  under  it ;  and  have  with- 
drawn themselves  altogether  from  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  mind,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge,  into  the  region  of  phy- 
sics or  matter,  where  they  find  something  tangible;  and  which  they 
suppose  easily  understood:  forgetting  that  nothing  is  unberstood 
WITHOUT  AN  UNDERSTANDING,  and  fliat  therefore  if  they  leave  mind 
they  can  do  little  with  matter.  Nay  that  all  sciences  and  laws,  respect- 
ing outward  things,  are  but  the  classifications  and  inferences  of  the  mind 
itself :  in  other  woi^ds,  much  that  is  named  Science,  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Philosophy. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Metaphysics,  is  an  indication  that  these  studies 
of  mind  and  matter  shoidd  be  united : — "  the  Greeks  divided  philosophy 
into  three  branches,  To  Phusicon,  To  Ethicon,  To  Dialecticon." — Physics, 
Ethics,  or  Morals,  and  Dialectics  or  Logic  and  Intellectual  Philosopny  in 
general :  and  it  is  said  that,  the  title  metaphysics,  arose  from  the  direction 
written  upon  some  tracts ;  the  title  beinff  Meta  (ta)  Phusica,  cifter  the  Phy- 
sics ; — simply  directing  the  order  of  the  aiTangement,  according  to  the 
classification  of  Physics,  or  the  natural  Sciences,  Morals,  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy.  So  that  the  name  was  merely  an  indication  that  this  line  of 
enquiry  should  follow  the  study  of  natural  philosophy :  whether  this  is 
the  best  arrangement,  may  be  questioned,  since  the  intellectual  enquiries 
are  of  the  greater  consequence;  and  properly  conducted,  prepare  ror  the 
only  successful  investigation  of  nature.  Though  from  tne  simpHcity  of 
natural  enquiries,  the  familiarity  we  may  early  obtain  with  the  objects  of 
the  senses;  this  enquiry,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  languages, 
history,  arithmetic,  and  other  school  occupations,  may  properly  engage 
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the  faculties^  and  provide  materials,  until  the  mind  is  sufficientlj  matured 
to  deal  with  those  higher  principles  of  evidence,  on  which  alone  a  true 
science  of  history,  and  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge  can 
be  based. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  however,  to  establish  a  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  to  caution  persons  against  the  shallow  pretence,  that  we  have 
certainty  and  knowledge  only  in  material  things,  while  in  fact  our  only 
certamty  depends  upon  proper  mental  cultivation. 

The  life  is  more  tnan  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment;  and 
the  soul  is  more  than  the  body. 

But  since  amongst  the  other  fallacies  of  sense,  our  world  not  only 
seems  to  have  the  sun  and  the  whole  visible  heavens  revolving  round  it, 
whilst  it  is  onlv  changing  its  own  place : — since  in  addition  to  this  fallacy 
by  which  this  life  and  outward  nature  seem  more  real,  than  another  life 
and  the  inward  spirit,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remove  this  impres- 
sion if  possible,  by  the  aid  of  that  philosophy  which  arises  from  ana  re- 
cognizes man's  spiritual  nature. 

At  any  rate,  the  attempt  however  imperfect,  will  not  displease  those 
who  would  introduce  num  to  a  happiness  suited  to  his  dignity  as  the  off- 
spring of  God."  And  however  the  fine  gold  may  become  dim,  the  like- 
liest motive  to  recover  its  lustre,  is  the  conviction  of  its  value ;  which 
may  both  shew  that  it  was  intended  to  bear  the  image  of  God,  and  help 
to  prepare  it  for  its  true  impression  and  stamp  of  divinity — ^the  image 
and  superscription  "  of  the  King  of  Kii^. 

It  is  confessed  that  this  subject,  being  remote  from  the  usual  current 
of  men's  thoughts,  will  he  difficult  from  its  strangeness :  but  this  should 
be  no  objection,  since  it  occurs  in  the  commencement  of  every  study : 
and  in  general,  what  is  easy  may  be  held  cheap,  since  eveiy  thing  of 
value  has  its  proportionate  price. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  in  treating  of  such  a  subject,  we  need  the 
iiillest  amount  of  candour  and  attention,  in  those  we  address,  since  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  blend  amusement  with  this  enquiry  as  it  may  be  in  some 
others ;  nor  is  it  so  necessary,  as  those  who  are  supposed  likely  to  attend 
to  such  question,  would  rather  be  taught  than  amused :  which  latter  is 
the  proper  play  for  those  who  have  no  serious  work ;  and  is  suitable  to 
such  teachers  as  put  smaiiuess  for  solidity,  and  such  enquirers  as  would 
rather  laugh  than  learn. 

In  enquiring^  into  mind  and  matter, — ^the  evidence,  existence,  and 
qualities  of  both,  there  are  four  points,  which  for  the  sake  of  distinctness 
toough  perhaps  not  at  equal  lengtlis,  will  demand  our  notice ! 

I.  The  general  metaphysical  way  of  arguing  upon  this  subject. 

II.  The  system  of  Idealism,  as  exhibited  in  Berkeley's  view  of  material 

existences. 

III.  The  usual  way  of  judging  respecting  the  qualities  of  material  objects, 

and  distinguishmg  one  from  another : — which  is  the  province  of 
the  Sciences. 

IV.  To  shew  that  mind  is  distinguished  from  matter,  in  the  same  way  as 

one  material  object  is  distinguished  from  another  material  object 
only  more  clearly  and  fundamentally  : — ^which  is  one  province  of 
Philosophy. 
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I.  The  general  metaphysical  way  of  arguing  upon  this  subject  of  mind 
and  matter : — ^in  which  one  sect  asserts  that  matter  is  capable  by  arrange- 
ments and  organization,  of  exhibiting  mental  properties  j  whilst  the  other 
sect  afi&rms  that  this  is  impossible ;  and  requires  another  kind  of  thing,  to 
produce  another  kind  of  results. 

Dr.  Priestley  maintained  that "  man  does  not  consist  of  two  substances 
essentially  different  from  each  other ;  but  that  the  conscious  principle,  or 
what  we  generally  term  the  soul,  is  merely  a  property  resulting  from  such 
an  organical  structure  as  that  of  the  brain."  The  relation  of  such  a  doc- 
trine, to  the  religious  questions  of  an  intermediate  state,  the  resurrection 
and  a  future  hfe  in  s^eneral,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  here,  since  that 
is  a  department  of  theology ;  and  we  are  considering  the  present  question 
solely  by  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  since  it  is  from  this  light 
that  some  would  examine  theology  itself :  so  that  whatever  arguments 
we  adduce  here,  should  be  based  on  neutral  grounds, — on  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  as  a  strictly  natural  enquiry. 

As  a  sufficient  examination  of  Dr.  Priestley's  views,  we  shall  adduce 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Belsham,  who  besides  having  a  just  reverence 
for  the  Doctor's  scientific  attainments,  had  aLso  a  general  agreement  with 
him,  as  to  religious  opinions.  Mr.  Belsham  has  written  one  Essay  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  professes  to  state  the  arguments  upon  both 
sides.*  The  most  considerable  in  favour  of  an  immaterial  piinciple-  of 
thought,  and  the  one  generally  adopted  by  those  who  believe  in  this 
principle,  is  the  following  : — "  that  the  principle  of  perception  or  con- 
sciousness, being  in  its  own  nature,  a  simple  unextended  power,  must 
exist  in  a  simple,  unextended  and  indivisible  substance ;  whereas  the  pro- 
perties of  extension  and  solidity  are  essential  to  matter,  which  therefore 
consists  of  separable,  nay  actually  separate  and  distinct  parts ;  and  as  the 
whole  can  contain  no  more  than  the  sum  or  amount  (and  result)  of  the 
qualities  in  each  of  the  parts ;  no  system  or  organization  of  such  pai'ts  of 
matter,  can  have  perception ;  unless  each  part  bad  perception  :  and  since 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  (then  each  part  would  contain  an  infinite 
number  of  perceptions,)  its  own  consciousness  would  be  infinitely  divisi- 
ble ;  which  is  an  absurdity.  Or  if  matter  consist  of  ultimate  particles, 
(or  atoms,  which  cannot  be  actually  further  divided,)  and  each  possess  a 
degree  of  perception,  such  an  organization  as  the  brain,  must  consist  of 
a  multitude  of  distinct  and  separate  perceptions,  ("  formed  into  one  by 
which  every  man  is  a  thousand  individuals,  and  so  is  not  an  individtial 
at  all,  but  IS  divided  into  a  man  of  parts.) 

But  it  is  repHed  by  materialists,  that  a  unity  of  consciousness,  or  a 
feeling  that  we  are  one,  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  system,  by  which  parts 
that  have  no  perception  in  themselves,  have  perception  when  arranged  to- 
gether :  just  as  roundness  "  is  a  property  belongmg  to  a  complete  globe, 
of  which  the  component  parts  are  destitute : — a  harpsichora  possesses 
powers  from  the  arrangement  of  the  pai-ts,  specifically  different  from 
those  which  belong  to  the  parts  themselves." 

On  this  argument  it  is  observed,  that  these  arrangements,  "  are  only 
so  many  different  arrangements  of  figure,  motion,  &c.,  qualities  of  which 
each  component  part  of  these  machines  is  possessed :  and  the  power  of 
*    Essays  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Literary."  Published  Anonymously,  in  two  vol*. 
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the  whole  is  (nothing  new,  but)  the  resiilt  of  the  united  powers  of  all 
the  parts."  Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  are  qualities  inherent  in 
matter,  but  these  etemally  varied,  can  produce  only  different  combina- 
tions of  figure  magnitude  and  motion  :"  the  roundness  of  the  globe,  may 
be  called  new,  but  is  only  a  new  position  of  each  particle ;  and  it  is  no 
really  new  quality  that  it  stands  in  another  place  :  wiiilst  the  whole  fififure 
is  composed  of  the  separate  parts,  arranged  into  another  general  rorm. 
Divide  the  globe,  ana  you  have  two  hemispheres  i  divide  consciousness, 
and  have  you  two  halt-consciousnesses  ? 

Again  of  the  harpsichord,  this  is  only  a  new  figure,  producing  a  dif- 
ferent succession  of  vibrations  in  the  air,  to  which  every  particle  contri- 
butes; whilst  the  music  is  in  the  mind — a  sensation  of  harmonic  sounds." 

But  from  all  the  skilM  arrangements  of  matter,  no  thought  is  pro- 
duced in  the  matter  arraneped,  but  new  figures  and  motions :  to  amrm 
that  perception  can  arise  nom  a  combination  of  impercipient  principles,  is 
as  rioiculous  as  to  affirm  that  a  combination  of  the  seven  primary  colours, 
with  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  may  form  a  planet ;  or,  that  an  epic  poem 
is  composed  of  parallelograms,  cones,  and  triangles : — an  absui'dity  not 
less  real,  than  tnat  of  the  blind  man,  who  thought  that  the  idea  of  scarlet, 
resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."* 

There  is  However  one  argument,  apparently  powerful,  for  a  new  set  of 
properties,  by  a  new  mixture  of  substances,  tor  instance  in  chemical  affi- 
nity ;  where  two  substances  may  by  coming  into  union,  lose  a  poisonous 
property,  and  become  useful  to  health :  or  vice  versa.  As  the  metal 
arsenic  is  not  at  all  poisonous  in  itself,  but  becomes  poisonous  when 
formed  into  arsenious  acid  by  being  mixed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere : — ^that  oxvgen  which  is  essential  to  life.  Again  m  other  changes, 
as  brimstone  and.  quicksilver,  losing  their  properties  by  being  united;  and 
becoming  formed  into  vermillion. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  making  mind  out  of  matter ;  though 
some  people  suspect  that  these  chemical  remits  are  only  chemical  and 
not  intelligent :  and  that  whilst  chemical  propei*ties  may  modify  each 
other,  still  the  consequence  is  only  the  result  of  the  combined  separate 
wers,  by  definite  chemical  action,  producing  a  chemical  effect :  it  wotdd 
a  comical  effect,  if  any  mixture  oi  ingredients  should  produce  a  phi- 
losopher :  it  would  be  a  worthy  expenment  to  this ;  it  is  beyond  Dr. 
Priestley  himself,  who  was  no  mean  hand  at  natural  experiments :  who- 
ever shall  be  successful  in  this  linej  may  enquire  of  the  new  made 
philosopher,  after  the  remaining  secrets  of  nature.  And  indeed, 
we  do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  the  discovery,  every  anatomist,  phy- 
siologist, and  chemist,  knows  what  brains  are,  or  ought  to  do,  if  he  nave 
any :  cannot  he  not  therefore  combine  the  same  materials ;  and  by  the 
help  of  a  complete  skeleton,  which  he  wiU  clothe  as  per  prescriptionemj 
fill  up  the  skull,  "  pigeon  effg  of  discretion,"  with  tne  wondrous  combi- 
nation, and  pouring  in  a  litUe  mixture  of  animal  spirits,  with  the  etherial 
tincture  of  nervous  energy, — set  the  whole  machine  a-going,  so  as  to  be 
even  better  than  Martinus  Scriblerus's  "wood  and  leather  man,"  who 
could  "  reason  as  well  as  most  country  parsons  ?" 
When  the  feat  of  combination  and  chemical  affinity  is  perfoimed,  we 
•  Efisays,  xix,  and  xzy. 
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recommend  the  fortunate  &bricator,  to  send  the  prodigy  to  the  musenm 
of  the  author  of  "  the  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

We  cannot  say  unto  this  specimen  of  humanity,  "poor  soul/'  nor 
"  alas,  poor  ghost,"  for  there  is  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  soul :  "  they 
deck  it  with  silver  and  with  gold :  they  &sten  it  with  nails  and  with 
hanmiera,  that  it  move  not."  And  yet  there  is  no  need  for  this  precau- 
tion, for  though  these  creations  are  "  upright  as  the  palm  tree,  they 
speak  not ;  thiy  must  needs  be  borne,  because  they  cannot  go — ^they 
cannot  do  evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them  to  do  good" — (Jer.  x.  4,  5.) 

"Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands;  they  have 
mouths  but  they  speak  not :  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not : — ^feet  have 
they,  but  they  walk  not ; — ^they  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them,  so 
is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them."— (Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8.) 

Men  may  make  a  calf,  but  they  cannot  even  teach  it  to  "  low," — the 
only  lesson  these  inferior  creators  are  "  apt  to  teach." 


BETIEWS  AND  CEITICISMS. 


"  The  Fear  of  Death  ;  or,  why  should  an  Atheist  fear  to  die^  By 
S.  Williams. 

"  The  Creed  of  Error ;  in  reply  to  JSblyoak^s  '  Logic  of  Death.^  " 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  Paternoster-row,  l%ese  two  Iracts  are  by  the 
same  hand ;  and  do  great  credit  to  the  Author ;  who  is  we  believe  a 
London  City  Missionarv :  we  want  such  men  in  such  a  position;  with  an 
army  of  these,  we  neea  fear  neither  the  Priesthood  of  superstition  nor 
of  infidelity.  We  recommend  these  tracts  for  circulation* 

"  The  Logic  of  Life ;  in  reply  to  Holyoahis  '  Logic  of  Death?  " 
William  Horsell,  Aldine  Chambers,  Paternoster-row.  A  most  desirable 
production,  by  a  working  man  j— J.  Harrison,  of  Newcastle.  It  is  a 
small  tract. 

"  Political  Monopoly  hostile  to  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.^*  By  a 
Norwich  Operative.  Jarrold  and  Sons,  St.  Paul's  Church-yopd.  This  is 
the  true  line;  working  men,  finding  their  liberty  in  the  Bible. 

Protestant  Priestism:  a  Lecture."  By  Henry  More.  Jarrold, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  A  very  valuable  and  instructive  threepenny 
Pamphlet* 
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"  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  v.  21, 


REASON,  NOT  RATIONALISM;  OR  TRUE  METHODS  OF 
EXAMINING  THE  BIBLE. 

We  are  furnished  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  with  an  example 
of  candid  and  independent  enquiry ;  and  this  is  not  omy  commended,  out 
left  on  record  for  our  imitation.  Respecting  the  Bereans  we  are  told 
"  These  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessolonica,  in  that  they  received 
the  word  in  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily ^ 
whether  those  things  were  so." — (Acts  xvii.  11.) 

Paul  and  Silus,  having  been  persecuted  in  one  city,  fled  into  another ; 
not  merely  to  avoid  persecution,  though  this  is  proper,  when  our  witness- 
ing for  the  truth  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  truth,  but  only  an  injury  to 
us ;  and  when  we  can  do  more  good,  in  another  sphere :  and  hence  these 
men  fled,  not  from  cowardice,  but  that  the  work  which  they  could  not  do 
in  one  place,  might  be  done  in  another.  And  here  we  are  instructed,  not 
only  by  what  the  Apostles  directly  taught,  htt  by  the  example  of  those 
to  whom  they  addressed  themselves.  From  those  of  Thessolonica,  we  are 
warned  against  prejudice,  apathy  or  fanaticism  in  rejecting  the  truth : 
whilst  in  the  Bereans,  we  have  an  example  of  candour  and  reasonable 
enmiiry. 

The  term  noble,"  in  our  language,  like  that  which  corresponds  to  it 
in  the  Greek,  (of  the  N.  T.)  stands  originally  for  high  birth ;  bu^t  also 
has  a  common  secondary  meaning,  of  lionourable  or  worthy :  just  as  we 
speak  of  a  nobleman^  which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  a  noble  man, 
it  was  the  character  and  not  the  rank,  which  called  forth  the  com- 
mendation in  our  text. 

Dr.  Bloomfidd,  in  his  Notes  on  the  N.  T.  leans  to  the  idea  of  station, 
as  jMrimarily  referred  to  :  it  does  not  he  says,  mean  strictly  noble,  (for 
the  men  were  probably  tradesmen)  but  rather  the  better  sort  ofpeople^ 
the  more  respectable :"  which  he  adds, "  may  include  the  sense  of  candid, 
and  well  disposed ;  since  it  is  observable,  that  the  better  or  more  respect- 
able class  of  persons,  are  usually  more  disposed  to  a  calm  and  rational 
inv^tigation  of  truth,  than  tnose  of  the  inferior  and  less  reflecting 
nmltitude."*  Whether  these  distinctions  between  classes  of  men, — true 
nobleness  being  commensurate  with  rank, — ^whether  this  be  true  or  false, 
it  is  at  least  invidious,  and  not  like  a  gospel  speculation. 

•  Ber.  8.  T.  Blomfield,  on  N.  T.  Acts  xvii.  11.   Greek  text  ivith  English  Notes. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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Indeed  there  are  many  reasons  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  suppo- 
sino^  that  candour  is  not  natural  or  probable,  as  a  general  rule,  among  the 
hign-bom  and  respectable.  For  uiough  these  have  the  advantage  of 
education,  yet  their  very  respectability  pledges  them  to  many  opinions, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  fashionable  belief :  to  depart  from  which  would 
not  he  respectable :  this  is  true  of  politics,  of  religion,  and  of  all  those 
subjects  wnich  are  mixed  up  intimately  with  parties,  and  the  schemes  of 
social  life.  And  however  tne  present  age,  may  be  free  from  the  pre^vdi- 
cee  incidental  to  respectability  and  station  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  age  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  was  as  much  enslavetl  to  the  old  cicstoms  of 
belief;  as  we  are  to  the  manners  and  fashions  of  society. 

Hence,  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
MANY  NOBLE,"  wcro  employed  as  gospel  agents;  but  "the  base  things 
of  the  world whilst  Scribes  and  Pharisees, — ^the  educated  and  respect- 
able, together  with  the  "  princes  of  this  world,"  understood  not  the 
wisdom  which  was  revealed  unto  babes.  It  would  therefore  ill  become 
Paul,  the  tent  maker,  as  the  associate  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  to  draw 
such  distinctions  between  the  classes  of  society ;  nor  is  it  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  that  gospel  which  looks  not  at  men's  circumstances,  but  their 
eternal  destiny : — a  gospel  about  one  who  though  Lord  of  all,  was  bom 
in  hxmible  life,  was  himself  one  of  the  "  lower  orders ;"  and  whose  gospel 
was  pre-eminently  to  the  poor ;  pre-eminently  received  by  the  "  common 
people ;"  whilst  the  respectable,  or  better  sort  of  men,  were  too  noble  to 
receive  him  on  whom  none  of  the  rulers  believed.  This  is  not  therefore 
a  reference  to  the  rank  in  life,  of  these  Bereans ;  they  did  not  examine 
the  Scriptures,  because  they  were  more  noble;  but  were  more  noble 
because  they  examined  the  Scriptures.  Herein  then,  lay  the  nobility 
here  spoken  of,  not  in  high  birtn,  but  in  candour,  or  openness  of  mind, 
eagerness  for  instruction,  and  diligence  in  examining  its  truth. 

And  tKis  is  recorded  for  our  example :  in  considering  this  example,  the 
greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  width  of  the  subject :  since  it  embraces 
— men's  indisposition  for  serious  and  independent  enquiry ;  the  obstacles 
formed  by  undue  authority ;  the  false  methods  in  which  men  often  exa- 
mine the  Bible;  the  wrong  motives  which  influence  them;  the  true 
method ;  the  riffht  motives ;  and  the  imperative  duty  of  every  person 
thus  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  see  whether  these  things  are  so? 

By  "  the  Scriptures "  here,  the  Old  Testament  is  intended ;  as  pro- 
bably that  alone,  was  written  at  the  time ;  and  was  referred  to  in  sujyort 
of  dhrist  as  the  promised  Messiah :  but  the  principle  apphes  to  the  New 
Testament  as  well :  which  together  with  the  Old,  we  here  recognize  as 
the  word  of  God, — for  reasons  already  advanced ;  namely,  that  when 
examined,  they  carry  their  own  evidence ;  as  a  gem  spealis  for  itself,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  real  judge. 

Since  therefore  this  book,  is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  we  must  examine  it, 
as  we  examine  his  works ;  that  whilst  there  we  seek  to  discover  and 
understand  what  he  does;  we  may  here  learn  what  he  says. 

We  shall  on  a  future  occasion  show  the  impropriety  of  looking  for 
religious  truth  in  the  developments  of  it  in  the  rehgious  life  or  creeds  of 
the  professedly  religious  world ;  instead  of  in  the  unvarying  written  word, 
which  is  the  true  test  of  faith  and  conduct :  and  we  have  now  to  point 
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out  the  wrong  and  right  ways  of  exatninm^  this  written  word;  giving 
in  brief,  a  Mnd  of  popular  hermeneutics,  or  theology  for  the  people.  And 
the  principles  we  shall  attempt  in  this  enquiry,  to  refute  or  to  recom- 
mend, will  be  abundantly  exemplified  in  subsequent  enquiries  into  itmd- 
amental  doctrines. 
We  may  notice — 

I.  The  natural  opposition  to  any  enquiry ;  arising  from  love  of  a  system 

received,  and  supported  by  misrepresentations  of  other  systems. 
IT.  The  obstacles  to  free  enquiry,  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

III.  The  misuse  of  free  enquuy. 

IV,  The  proper  use  of  it,  and  motives  thereto. 

I.  Natural  indisposition  to  free  enquiry,  arising  from  love  of 
systems  received,  and  fostered  by  misrepresentation  of  opposing  systems. 

Men  ai*e  disposed  to  remain  satisfied  with  opinions  as  they  are  :  to  let 
others  judffe  for  them ;  to  go  with  the  herd,  and  take  up  a  set  of  doc- 
trines ready  made ;  and  to  wear  it  as  a  mental  coat  done  to  the  prevail- 
ing fashion.  The  majority  do  not  form  their  opinions,  but  receive  them 
formed;  nor  do  they  enquire  into  the  treasons,  but  are  satisfied  with 
following'. 

And  further,  opinions  go  in  sets ;  if  we  take  one,  we  must  take  the 
lot;  all  go  together;  and  one  opinion  firom  this  party,  another  from  that, 
are  too  often  regarded  as  two  odd  books ;  of  little  use  and  no  orna- 
ment, till  the  number  is  complete.  Thus  do  men  generally  regard  doc- 
trines or  opinions,  as  if  each  formed  a  link  in  a  single  chain ;  or  as  if  the 
whole  constituted'  a  series  of  propositions  in  a  rigid  aemonstration.  Hence 
few  persons  think  of  giving  up  one  of  their  opinions,  for  fear  of  losing 
all.  Indeed  this  has  perhaps  made  many  young  men  infidels, — finding 
some  one  point  apparently  overthrown,  and  thereupon  abandoning  the 
whole  Bible, — because  some  interpretation,  or  non-essential  point,  is  made 
to  appear  absurd.  For  the  same  reason,  men  will  seldom  adopt  an^  sen- 
timent, usually  held  by  the  party  to  which  they  are  generally  opposed : 
lest  this  should  seem  like  a  concession  in  i^vour  of  all  the  sentiments  of 
the  opposite  party.  Though  perhaps  the  opinion  in  question,  may  as 
well  be  held  by  one  side,  as  by  the  other.  And  thus  difierent  sections, 
become  walled  up ;  and  do  not  receive  that  mutual  help  from  imdual 
enquirieSy  which  would  modify  every  system ;  leading  men  to  cross  the 
hereditary  borders,  and  intersecting  each  others'  teixitory,  to  form  the 
whole  into  one  united  kingdom. 

In  order  to  support  these  ancient  landmarks  of  pai-ty,  men  misrepre- 
sent— ^from  ignorance  or  wilfulness — ^the  doctrines  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  For  we  form  an  attachment  to  our  opinions,  treating  them 
as  personal  friends;  whilst  the  contrary  sentiments,  are  looked  upon 
with  hostile  feelings ;  they  are  counted  our  enemies :  and  the  same  feel- 
ing which  prompts  us  to  flatter  our  friends,  leads  us  to  calumniate  our 
antagonists ;  hence  it  seems  as  difficult,  to  state  fairly  the  opinions  of 
those  who  difier,  as  to  do  justice  to  a  personal  enemy.  Accordingly,  in 
most  controversial  worlcs,  we  find  the  opposite  doctrines  caricatured 
rather  than  stated.  Thus  between  Calvinists  and  Armenians, — the 
Armenian,  represents  Calvinism  as  a  system  which  makes  God  a  tyrant, 
and  man  a  machine ;  which  is  true  only  of  hyper-calvinism,  or  religious 
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flAtalisiii  in  its  grossest  form :  but  is  false  of  that  temperate  and  philo- 
sophical Calvinism;  advocated  by  many  enlightened  men.  On  the  other 
hand;  Armenianism  is  misr^n^nted  as  a  system  of  will-wordliip ;  a 
doctrine  of  human  works^  to  the  utter  denial  of  divine  grace }  whicn  no 
Armenian  ever  believed  or  will  acknowledge. 

So  also  of  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians ;  in  trinitarian  ai^ments^  we 
often  find  the  motives  of  the  opponents  distorted  and  condemned ;  and 
their  opinions  described  as  little  oetter  than  infidel ;  whilst  the  instances 
are  drawn  from  extreme  cases.  And  on  the  other  side^  Unitarian  writers 
are  usually  prepared  with  a  string  of  absurdities,  which  no  one  believes : 
thus  they  insist  on  the  vindictiveness  of  the  divine  character  in  punishing 
an  innocent  Saviour ;  instead  of  the  love  of  a  Father,  in  allowmg  a  Son 
willingly  to  die.  Or  again,  we  are  taunted  with  the  absurdity  of  believ- 
ing that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three }  as  if  any  one  believed  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  what  is  thereby  meant :  for  no  one  says,  that  three  are 
one  of  the  mme  sort,  or  in  the  mme  sense ;  but  these  three,  make  one 
something  else :  as  three  sides  make  one  triangle :  or  three  primary  rays, 
one  perfect  light.  Now  though  these  illustrations  may  not  be  exact,  yet 
they  shew,  that  what  is  many  in  one  sense,  may  be  one  in  another  re- 
spect, and  therefore  is  never  absurd,  till  misrepresented.  The  mistake 
tnerefore  which  is  made  in  looking  at  other  systems,  consists  in  this, — 

PUTTIXa  THE  DEDUCTIONS  WE  DRAW,  OR  THE  DIFFICULTIES  WE  FEEL, 

FOR  THE  SYSTEMS  THEMSELVES.  In  other  words,  stating  our  objec- 
tions, as  if  thev  were  the  doctrines  we  object  to.  These  Sereans  were 
more  noble,  because  they  pursued  the  opposite  course, — ^not  enquiring 
shall  we  leave  Moses,  forsake  the  synagogue,  follow  acrueifiea 
malefactor  ? — but  looking  into  Moses,  to  see  whether  tnese  things,  which 
Paul  declared,  were  really  so, — as  he  said. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  then  is,  that  there  is  in  men  a  natural 
indisposition  for  independent  enquiry, — ^because  of  an  indolent  and  par- 
tial love  for  our  own  system,  and  a  disposition  to  misrepresent,  rather 
than  examine,  contrary  doctrines. 

II.  We  have  to  notice  the  obstructions  to  free  enquiry,  or  the  use  of 
private  judgment,  from  civil  and  spiritual  authority, — ^from  magistrates 
and  priests.  If  the  civil  authority,  in  the  form  of  longs,  queens,  and  par- 
liaments, emperors  or  senates, — ^if  this  authority  extends  to  religion,  then 
it  ought  to  be  rigidly  enforced  :  for  as  no  government  allows  a  violation 
of  its  laws  in  other  matters,  so  neither  should  it  allow  any  violation  in 
religion :  but  enforce  the  govemment  faith  and  worship  with  the  proper 
govemment  sanctions, — ^fine,  banishment,  prison  or  death.  Ana  this, 
consistently  carried  out,  would  directly  nullify  the  example  of  these 
Bereans,  for  it  would  make  us  criminal  m  imitating  their  nobleness :  and 
shew  that  this  enquiry  belongs  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment. This  however,  is  plainly  opposed  to  Christianity;  and  there- 
fore, IF  IT  WOULD  be  wrong  TO  ENFORCE  SUCH  LAWS,  IT  IS  WRONO 

TO  MAKE  THEM.   But  the  ucxt  obstacle  to  this  free  enquiry  is, — spiritual 
authoritv :  backed  by  the  State,  as  in  England ;  or  standing  compara- 
tively alone,  as  in  iloman  Catholicism  in  Egland : — though  this  is  not 
above  employing  the  civil  arm  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
The  Church  of  Rome  does  not  admit  the  suflSciency  of  the  Scriptures, 
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nor  the  right  of  private  rudgment :  for,  as  some  argue,  Ghristiamty 
existed,  h^ore  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  written ;  and  these 
Scriptures  being  occasional  productions,  must  be  explained  and  completed 
by  that  oral  tradition  which  has  been  in  the  Ghurcn  from  the  beginning. 
Though  ivhat  that  tradition  is,  no  one  can  telL  And  again,  to  prevent 
private  mistakes,  we  are  said  to  requii*e  an  infalhble  pubuc  guide,  which 
is  the  Church,  represented  by  Councils,  or  by  the  Pope.  But  it  is  easy 
to  shew  that  however  useful  an  infallible  guide  may  be,  this  guide  is  far 
£rom  infallible;  being  not  only  opposed  to  Ood's  word  in  many  things : 
but  containing  in  itself  contradictory  opinions,  Pope  against  Pope,  and 
Council  against  Council.  Nor  is  it  because  of  the  inabifity  of  the  people 
to  judge  for  themselves,  that  Priests  advocate  a  fiuth  in  f  Amselves ;  but 
because  the  people  with  a  pure  Bible,  would  he  too  aood  judges. 

Besides,  it  is  not  pretended  by  any,  that  the  Bible  is  enough  without 
oral  teaching,  not  because  of  the  Bible's  insuffidencv,  so  much  as  from 
men's  unwiilmgness  to  examine,  till  urged ;  as  in  this  case  of  Paul's 
preaching.  But  the  true  method,  is  to  give  the  book,  that  men  may 
look  at  it,  along  with  any  professed  explanations.  The  same  neeessittf  ts 
implied  in  every  art  or  science,  that  the  initiated  shall  instruct  others : 
but  this  does  not  prove  the  insufficiency  of  science,  for  science  finds 
teachers :  so  will  the  Bible,  impel  teachers,  filling  them  with  what  they 
seek  to  recommend.   As  it  is  wiitten  in  Daniel,  (xi.  33.)  "  and  thet 

THAT  UNDERSTAND  AMONG    THE    PEOPLE,  SHALL  INSTRUCT  MANY:" 

or  as  it  is  exemplified  in  Nehemiah  (viii.  8.)  So  they  read  in  the  book  in 
the  Law  of  Grod  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  un- 
derstand the  reading."  Indeed  were  it  true,  that  some  infalHble  Church 
exists ;  we  should  have  to  decide  which  that  Church  is ;  and  to  decide 
this  we  must  look  into  the  Bible,  being  bound  to  reject  whatever  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Scriptures,  having  found  that  these  things  are  n>ot  so. 

As  Bishop  Bm*net  says, — He  who  being  convinced  of  mQ  en*ors  and 
corruptions  of  a  Church,  departs  from  them,  and  goes  on  in  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  does  pursue  the  true  effect  both  of  his  baptism  and 
ordination  vows.  For  these  are  to  he  considered  as  ties  upon  him  only 
to  Ood  and  Christ ;  and  not  to  adhere  to  the  other  dictates  of  that  body 
in  which  he  had  his  birth,  baptism  and  ordination."  The  same  author 
teUs  also,  that  it  will  be  a  very  rash,  unmanly  and  base  thing  in  us,  to 
muffle  up  our  own  understandings,  and  deHver  our  reason  and  faith  over 
to  others  blindfold."  And  that  "  as  we  owe  our  hopes  of  salvation,  only 
to  Christ,  and  to  what  he  has  done  for  us,  so  it  can  belong  only  to  him 
who  secured  it  to  us,  to  fix  the  teims  on  which  we  may  look  for  it :  nor 
can  any  power  on  earth,  clog  the  offers  that  he  makes  to  us  in  the  gospel, 
with  new  or  other  terads,  than  those  we  find  there  made  to  us."*  And 
thus  much  for  the  obstruction  to  this  firee  enquiry  by  the  Church  of 
Rome :  the  same  will  apply  to  any  other  Church  wmch  usurps  authority ; 
— ^the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  more  consistent  Puseyite 
part  of  it.  For  this  Oxford  school  firom  blindness  or  deceit,  falls  down 
prostrate,  and  muffles  its  reason  before  the  undigested  folly  of  the  semi- 
heathen  fathers;  enlarges  its  throaty  to  swallow  the  camels  of  antiquity; 
and  by  the  venturesomeness  of  its  own  faith,  seeks  to  encourage  the 
«  Burnet  on  the  xxxix.  Articles,  p.  173,  174,  1S7. 
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people  in  the  same  superstition;  that  having  first  blinded  the  people 
themselves,  thej  may  now  safely  introduce  to  two  blinder  guides, — ^the 
ma^trate  and  the  priest,  as  God's  vice-gerents.  This  is  the  opposite 
method  to  the  one  commended  in  our  text,  where  we  find  a  reasonable 
examination,  instead  of  that  servile  ignorance,  falsely  denominated  faith ; 
in  which  men  thrive  on  the  Church's  word, — ^like  an  infant  unreasoningly 
nourished  by  the  milk  of  a  holy  mother.  The  method  by  which  all  these 
things  ai*e  demonstrated  is,  to  shew  their  absurdity;*  and  enauire 
whether  the  system  must  not  come  from  Grod,  since  if  men  had  maae  it, 
they  would  have  been  more  reasonable.  Absurdity  then,  is  what  in  their 
hands  appeals  to  faith,  which  opposes  sense,  in  more  senses  than  one ;  a 
&ith  which  enables  men  to  mortify  their  reason,  as  a  part  of  pride  and 
carnality ;  and  to  become  demented,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  reasonable 
service. 

To  all  this,  the  nobleness  of  the  Bereans  is  opposed;  and  the  Apostles 
praise  those  who  employ  their  faculties,  whilst  their  successors  wisely 
prefer  that  men  should  bandage  their  eyes,  in  order  not  to  perceive  the 
olindness  of  their  guides. 

And  now  can  anything  be  more  contrary  to  the  gospel,  than  that  any 
Church,  or  body  of  Priests,  from  a  pretence  to  infallibility,  should  seek 
to  put  out  men's  eyes,  and  becloud  men's  faculties,  when  an  inspired 
Apostle,  wanted  not  a  passive  reception  of  his  word,  but  praised  those 
who  examined : — when  our  Lord  himself,  the  greater  light,"  did  not 
demand  unreasoning  acquiescence,  but  enquired,  why  do  ye  not  of  your- 
selves, judge  what  is  rignt  ? 

Having  then  observed  first,  the  natural  indi^osition  of  men  to  enquire, 
and  secondly,  vindicated  the  right  and  duty  of  this  fi*ee  en(]^uiry  against 
the  obstacles  from  civil  and  spiritual  power ;  we  notice  m  the  third 
place, 

III.  The  misuse  of  this  private  judgment,  or  free  enquiry : — ^the  wrong 
methods  adopted  by  some  professing  Christians. 

And  in  this,  we  refer  to  two  classes,  the  Rationalists  properly  so  called, 
and  those  Unitarians,  who  to  a  great  extent  adopt  the  rationalistic  method. 
By  rationalists,  we  mean  those,  who  find  notning  miraculous  or  super- 
natural in  the  Bible, — ^but  explain  away  into  natural  and  ordinary  agen- 
cies, whatever  this  book  may  contain,  as  extraordinary  and  wonderful. 
Some  of  these  however,  will  acknowledge  that  strictly  the  Bible  does 
mean  to  assert  miracles,  as  well  as  certain  doctrines  called  orthodox ;  but 
will  deny  the  truth  of  these.  The  other  class  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  making  this  deduction,  after  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
will  make  the  deductions  from  the  meaning  itself:  saying  that  cannot  be 
intended,  which  does  not  accord  with  a  given  standard  of  reason. 

And  by  the  Hationalistic  method,  we  mean  a  method  of  making  the 
Bible  rational,  instead  of  a  reasonable  way  of  coming  to  its  positive 
meaning.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  given  as  a  peculiar  distinction  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  that  it  admits  of  the  free  and  unbiassed  use  of  the  under- 
standing on  religious  subjects."  This  freedom  however  is  too  precious  a 
boon,  to  be  conceded  solely  to  one  body  of  Christians,  nor  is  it  the  most 
graceful  display  of  liberality,  to  assume  that  they  alone  possess  it. 
•  Se«  SewelPs  Christian  Morals. 
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It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  an  enquiry  with  this  school  by  means  of 
sepai*ate  texts  merely ;  since  we  must  first  decide,  on  what  principle  the 
Bible  is  to  be  interpreted ;  how  far  it  is  inspii*ed,  and  what  deference  is 
to  be  paid  to  its  unequivocal  statements. 

To  such  then,  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  the  Bible  should 
not  be  explained  like  any  other  book ; — ^by  what  it  grammatically  means ; 
using  all  historical  helps  to  explain  the  peculiar  nature  of  any  allusions  ? 
Secondly,  whether  we  are  to  make  larger  deductions  from  its  verbal 
statements,  than  from  those  of  any  other  book,  written  under  similar 
circumstances  ?  Thirdly,  whether  everything  extraordinary  is  to  be  put 
down  as  a  figure  of  speech  ?  Fourthly,  whether  every  figure  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exaggeration?  And  fifthly,  whether  oecause  there  is  a 
figure  in  one  place,  there  is  a  figure  in  every  place, — ma  kino  the  Bible 

ONE  liARQE  FIGURE  OF  SPEECH? 

To  exemplify  the  force  of  this  last  enquiry, — ^whether  if  there  be  a 
figure  in  one  place,  there  is  therefore  a  figure  in  another:  take  for 
instance — ^possession  by  demons,  which  is  often  taken  for  granted  to  be 
not  real,  but  a  figure,  accommodated  to  the  ideas  of  those  times ;  why 
this  conclusion  is  come  to,  we  do  not  know,  except  that  such  possessions 
do  not  occur  now :  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  here  dispute  this 
interpretation ;  granting  then  for  the  sake  of  ar^ment,  that  such  pos- 
sessions were  figures,  observe  the  use  made  of  such  an  instance, — ^the 
Devil,  is  often  spoken  of  ^  but  that  is  a  figure  because  ^^possession^'  is  so : 
on  the  same  ground,  the  Holy  Spirit,  stands  for  an  influence  or  effect, 
— a  figurative  way  of  expressing  the  divine  power :  and  if  it  be  replied, 
that  every  quality  of  person  is  attributed  to  these ;  we  are  told,  that  so 
also  wisdom  and  charity  are  personified :  which  is  no  doubt  true :  but 
because  there  are  some  personifications,  are  there  therefore  no  real  per- 
sons ?  and  would  not  this  method  make  God  and  Christ,  and  the  Apos- 
tles, all  fi^es  of  speech  ? 

Or  agam,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  water  that  he  gives ;  the  bread  which 
he  is ;  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees :  are  we  then  to  take  these  instances, 
and  by  them  to  explain  every  mention  of  bread,  or  water,  or  leaven  ? 
The  question  here,  is  not  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  in  a  Devil  5 
but  whether  the  Bible  recognizes  such  a  being :  though  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  the  doctrine  unreasonable :  we  are  asked  for  instance 
whether  it  is  likely  that  a  supreme  being  would  allow  such  a  rival  to 
thwart  his  purposes  ?  And  it  is  certain  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be 
allowed ;  Satan  does  not  circumvent  God,  but  in  olind  malice,  carries  out 
the  Creator's  designs,  as  in  tempting  Judas  to  beti*ay  his  Lord.  Nor  is 
Satan  the  only  one  that  opposes  God ;  for  all  wicked  men  do  the  same ; 
and  therefore  sin  itself  comes  to  this  mere  figure,  for  "  who  hath  resisted 
hiswiU?" 

In  this  respect  then,  such  persons  misuse  the  right  of  free  enquiry : 
by  first  regarding  a  doctrine  as  unreasonable,  and  next  shewing  that  it 
may  he  omy  a  way  of  speaking, — ^not  a  literal  fact. 

Now  we  are  not  to  search  the  Bible  for  reasonable  things,  which  is 
carrying  a  theory  along  with  us :  but  to  enquire  what  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  signify :  and  if  they  convey  a  false  doctrine,  we  should  rather 
reject  the  Bible,  than  make  it  pliant,  to  mean  simply  what  squares  with 
our  measurement. 
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As  a  further  ezhibitioii  of  the  misuse^  or  fidse  method  of  free  enqturj; 
we  may  notice^  proposed  method  of  studymg  the  Scriptures ;  in  a  dis- 
course before  the  Members  of  the  Lancasnire  and  Cheshire  Unitarian 
Book  and  Tract  Society :  (in  the  Unitarian  Chapel^  Mosely  Street,  Man* 
Chester,  Dec.  30, 1812.  By  the  Rev.  Joseiih  Bealey.")  The  main  rule 
there  proposed,  is  first  to  draw  from  the  Scripturea  a  few  leading  concln- 
flions,  from  general  and  unequivocal  statements :  as  a  kind  of  standard, 
to  which  any  passages  which  may  appear  to  nave  a  contrary  tendency, 
should  he  redticed;  so  far  as  to  be  inteq)reted  in  consistency  with  them.'' 
This  rule  is  mistaken,  since  it  supposes,  that  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  out 
of  it,  there  may  not  be  truths  wnich  seem  opposite,  but  yet  which  agree ; 
and  the  proper  rule  for  apparently  contradictory  passages  is,  to  take  each 
m  such  a  sense  as  not  to  exclude  the  other.  Nor  have  we  any  more 
right  to  take  one  in  its  absolute  sense,  and  so  reduce  the  other  to  consis' 
tency,  than  to  reverse  the  process :  and  make  the  second  first,  which 
would  materially  influence  the  conclusion :  as  we  shall  see  from  the  in« 
stances  given.  "Now  that  cannot  be  a  true  rule  of  interpretation,  which 
depends  for  its  results,  upon  which  set  of  passages  we  choose  to  con« 
siaer  first. 

The  first  instance  given  by  this  author  is,  (1)  that  there  is  but  one 
God."  If  then,"  he  adds,  any  texts  seem  either  to  ascribe  the  appro- 
priate name  of  God,  or  divine  attributes  and  perfections,  to  any  other 
than  the  supreme  Jehovah  ]  they  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  understood 
in  a  sense  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  already  established." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  here,  that  the  umty  of  God^  is  fully 
recognised  by  all  classes  of  Christians;  and  therefore  this  can  settle 
notlmig :  but  observe  the  chan^bleness  of  this  rule :  suppose  we  start 
on  the  other  enquiry  first, — ^is  tne  name,  and  are  the  attributes  of  Ood 
ascribed  to  any  one  besides  the  Father  ?  Then  having  settled  that  they 
are ;  we  may  explain  all  statements  of  unity,  in  accordance  with  this 
established  met.  The  (2)  second  instance  given  for  this  rule  is,  God  is 
infinitely  good ;"  hence  we  are  told,  if  then  any  expressions  are  inter- 
preted by  some,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  a  cloud  over  this  amiable 
view  of  God's  character,  representing  him  as  vindictive  and  inexorable; 
not  passings  by  a  single  transgression  without  satisfaction  to  injured  jus- 
tice, or  as  having  inflicted  the  Ml  penalty  on  an  iniwcent  person,  before 
remitting  punishment;"  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  untrue  representa- 
tions. But  first,  the  innocency  of  the  suostitute  is  no  objection;  but 
essential;  nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  a  cruelty  to  the  innocent  sufferer; 
but  a  willing  sacrifice  of  himself:  and  therefore  should  be  left  out  of 
the  ai^ument.  Now  it  is  but  reasonable  to  enquire,  why  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  God  is  infinitely  ^ood,  before  examining 
these  statements  which  are  here  supposed  to  make  against  that  conclu- 
sion ?  These  statements  ought  to  enter  into,  and  modify  that  conclusion, 
rather  than  he  rectified  by  it.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  God's  punishments 
are  described  as  vindictive.  Nor  can  we  measure  the  declarations  of  a 
magistrate,  by  the  feelings  of  a  father;  what  God  declares  in  the  oapa- 
eity  of  a  judge,  by  what  he  says  in  the  character  of  a  parent;  the  gene- 
rat  statements  of  a  regard^ for  the  subjects,  is  no  key  by  which  to  inter* 
pret  any  declarations  about  criminals. 
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For  though  the  Oreatoi^s  tender  mereieB  are  oyer  all  his  works,  this 
does  not  buyt  out  the  statement,  that  he  is  ''angry  with  the  widrad, 
every  day," 

Severify  towards,  the  guilty,  espeoially  when  that  guilt  includes  the 
rejectipn  of  an  offered  mercy,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
goodness }  for  the  law  in  punishing  a  few,  is  merciful  to  others :  najr  this 
amongst  men  at  least,  justifies  such  laws :  but  the  goodness  implied  in 
this,  is  no  consolation  to  a  prisoner;  and  will  not  translate  his  sentence 
into  a  reward. 

If  therefore,  by  ''infinite  goodness,"  be  meant  that  Ood  will  allow  of 
no  suffering,  it  is  ialse  in  fact;  for  many  do  suffer :  and  if  this  infinite 
goodness,  aidmits  of  eyil,  the  principle  is  abandoned,  and  becomes  merely 
a  question  of  degree.  We  are  not  then  to  gather  one  trutli,  and  by  this 
interpret  another; — not  from  God's  promises  to  interpret  his  threatenings; 
but  to  regard  each,  as  alike  &cts,  and  to  be  admittea,  before  drawing  our 
conclusion  respecting  infinite  goodness.  (8.)  The  third  instance  under 
this  rule  is,  "  uie  ever  blessed  God,  is  entitled  to  our  supreme  loye :"  con- 
sequently the  interpretation  which  "  represents  any  other  person  as  the 
highest  object  of  our  gratitude,  and  in  effect,  transfers  our  strongest 
sense  of  obligation  from  the  Father  to  him ;— we  may  safely  concmde 
such  interpretation  is  not  true."  And  such  has  never  been  given :  for 
whilst  grateful  to  Christ  as  our  Redeemer,  we  love  God,  for  the  nft  of 
his  Son :  there  is  no  confusion  of  affection :  it  is  quite  possible  to  Tove  a 
Son  for  ei^dai^ering  himself,  and  a  Father  for  allowing  him  to  do  so. 
Nay  more,  we  might  on  the  rule  in  question,  proye  that  the  Father  has 
no  claim  on  oiu*  supreme  love,  by  taking  first  those  passages,  which  shew 
that  we  are  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ : — ^that  we  are  to  liubour,  that  whe- 
ther present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  him.  It  is  then  a  false 
method,  to  take  first  one  class  of  passages,  five  these  their  absolute 
meanine^,  and  then  modify*  others  by  the  resiut;  for  we  can  thus  begin 
with  which  we  please,  ana  make  any  parts  the  standard  of  the  rest; 
whereas  both  siaes  should  be  fairly  heard  befi>re  our  conclusion  is  drawn. 

This  rule  is  evidently  made  to  suit  a  case;-^not  as  a  wajy  of  finding 
out  what  the  Bible  means ;  but  of  making  it  mean  what  we  have  alrtMtdy 
assumed.  But  it  is  useless,  since  whichever  side  you  wish  to  adopt,— 
whether  the  goodness  or  severity  of  God  ?  (for  he  has  both)?  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son;  you  have  only  to  take  first  those  texts 
that  lean  your  way,  and  then  bring  all  others  into  a  consistency  with  this 
eanclusian from  Half  the  evidence. 

Another  application  of  this  method  is,  in  examining  for  instance,  what 
Christianity  is,  to  take  such  plain  statements,  as  are  contained  in  Peter^s 
sermon  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  aay  of  Pentecost :  in  which  Christ  is  descri- 
bed as  a  man  approved  of  Ood;  and  then  to  redtiee  all  other  statements 
to  this;  a  proceeding  evidently  unreasonable,  since  no  one  denies  that 
Christ  is  a  man,  the  question  lieing  whether  he  is  not  also  something  else. 
And  an  appeal  to  this  one  sermon  of  Peter,  supposes  two  things,  namely 
that  we  have  all  that  sermon  recorded ;  and  that  the  sermon  contains  all 
truth;  but  if  so,  we  need  have  no  larger  Bibleis,  than  just  to  contain  that 
chwter. 

But  it  is  said,  that  Peter^s  sermon  is  plain,  whilst  all  that  is  written 
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about  Christ  in  the  epistles^  is  confused  by  a  reference  to  ancient  Jewish 
ceremonies ;  and  therefore,  what  is  asserted  elsewhere,  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  plain  statement  of  Christ's  humanity.  This  rationalistic  method, 
inyolyes  the  &lse  rule,  that  what  is  not  asserted  in  the  place  we  choose 
to  pitch  upon,  is  not  stated  anywhere  else. 

Another  fiJse  method,  ia  preferring  the  statements  of  Christ  in  the 
gospels,  to  those  in  the  epistles;  as  if  Christ  on  earth,  was  complete  as 
a  teacher  in  words ;  whereas  be  came  to  teach  by  acting :  and  gave  his 
life  and  death  as  the  text^  from  which  he  taught  his  Apostles  to  preach 
the  sermon  contained  in  the  epistles.  We  are  not  therefore  to  look  for  all 
tnUh  in  one  place;  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal,  though  there  is  no 
mention  maae  of  a  mediator,  the  mediator  is  not  there  denied,  and  is 
su£Scientlj  in  other  places,  declared  as  the  way  unto  the  Father. 

There  is  but  one  otiber  case,  by  which  we  shall  exemplify  the  misuse 
of  free  enquiry :  namely^  respecting  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  a  ransom, 
purchase,  or  buying  off  from  tiie  punishment  of  sin,  by  means  of  a  true 
sacrifice.  No  one  denies  that  the  Scriptures  do  represent  Christ's  death 
in  ^is  light;  but  some  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  highly  fig^uratiye 
method  of  expression.  But  on  what  grounds?  For  there  is  not  a  more 
explicit  mention  of  a  ransom  or  sacrifice  in  any  other  book :  why  should 
it  then  be  a  &ble  in  the  Bible,  and  be  intended  as  a  fstct  in  aU  other  narra- 
tions? The  reason  for  tiius  diminishing  the  literal  stat^ents  of  Scrip- 
ture, must  arise  from  one  or  both  of  the  following  suppositions ;  that  tne 
Bible  is  especially  a  figuratiye  book ;  and  that  figures,  are  necessarily 
hyperboles  or  exaggerations.  Now  neither  of  these  suppositioiis  is  true : 
for  first,  if  the  Bible  be  peculiarly  figuratiye,  it  is  peculiarly  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  it  aims  at, — ^namely,  the  enlightenment  of  mankind  m 
general.  Where  figures  are  intended,  the  intention  is  obyious  from  the 
connexion  and  circumstances :  and  the  meaning  is  often  plainer  on  account 
of  the  fi^e. 

The  Bible  teaches  in  two  ways,  by  words,  and  facts  or  eyents :  its  in- 
struction by  words,  includes  parables,  which  haye  a  clear  moral  lessoii ; 
precepts  which  are  obyious :  promises  which  are  plain,  eyen  when  figura- 
tiye :  and  prophecy  which  is  necessarily  indistinct ;  but  with  which  we 
haye  comparatiyely  little  to  do.  But  in  the  narration  of  historical  fects, 
the  Bible  is  distinct  and  literal :  and  Christ's  death  is  one  of  these :  whilst 
the  statements  respecting  its  character  and  object,  caimot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  only  question  is,  are  they  to  be  receiyed ;  and  if  received, 
haye  we  any  right  to  modify  them  ? 

The  second  supposition,  that  figures  are  necessarily  exaggerations  or 
hyperboles,  is  also  untrue :  for  these  often  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  thus 
as  to  descriptions  of  heayen,  though  we  may  not  expect  literally  a  golden 
payement,  and  palm  branches,  we  may  expect  a  splendour  and  triumph 
oeyond  what  these  emblems  present.  We  haye  not  here  to  lessen  tne 
sense,  there  is  no  discount  to  be  taken  off  such  figures.  So  again.  Old 
Testament  emblems,  of  New  Testament  olessings,  mean  a  reality  beyond 
the  ima>ge :  beating  swords  into  ploughshares,  means  not  only  cessation 
from  actual  warfare,  and  engagement  in  the  pursuits  of  productive  in- 
dustry ;  but  also  the  cessation  of  revengeful  feelings ;  and  the  exercise  of 
good  will  to  men.   The  friture  kingdom ;  with  its  throne,  sceptr^  and 
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other  paraphernalia  of  power  and  anthoritj, — ^thoi^h  not  intending  a 
real  throne,  or  sceptre,  or  crown,  or  army :  meant  more  than  these  real 
things  do,  when  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  kings :  namely,  a  true  govem- 
menty  that  extend  to  men's  thoughts,  and  a  smgugation  that  shomd  con- 
quer men's  affections. 

In  all  such  cases  therefore,  the  figures  are  not  above,  but  under  the 
facts.  And  when  Christ  slays  men  with  the  sword  of  his  mouth,  though 
we  do  not  mean  a  sword,  we  mean  what  is  more  efficient — ^the  force  of 
truth. 

So  again,  of  the  figures,  used  in  ascribing  physical  attributes  to  God ; 
these  figures,  convey  more  real  meaning,  than  if  taken  in  their  literal 
sense  t  thus  Qod  looketh  down  firom  heaven :  his  eyes  are  upon  the  good 
and  evil ; — a  very  imperfect  suggestion  to  our  minds,  of  God's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  us.  His  arm  is  not  shortened : — ^this  whilst  not  teach- 
ings that  God  has  an  arm,  teaches  more  than  such  a  physical  organ  can 
enectj — ^that  Grod  can  do  more  than  men,  with  all  their  physical  instru- 
ments :  and  thus  the  hand,  which  is  man's  signal  of  power  and  skill,  is  a 
help  towards  understanding  the  unlimited  power  of  Jehovah.  Indeed 
the  greater  part  of  human  language,  consists  of  figures  of  this  sort ; 
thus  nearly  all  we  say  about  our  minds,  is  only  a  series  of  figures,  drawn 
from  sensiDle  things,  and  yet  this  figurative  language  impSes  a  reality, 
often  more  intense  than  the  figure :  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  find  exact 
illustrations  for  any  such  subjects.  The  Scriptures  then,  are  not  pecu- 
liarly figurative,  and  figures  are  not  falsehoods  nor  exaggerations ;  but 
indicate  equal  realities ;  and  though  the  Christian's  armour  is  not  steel ; 
he  is  to  be  really  armed  in  mind,  as  much  as  the  ancient  warriors  were  in 
body.  If  then  we  can  carry  out  this  principle,  and  shew  that  Scriptural 
figures  do  often  fall  below  the  facts  tney  indicate,  why  should  we  think 
that  our  Lord* s  pur ehasina  us  with  his  own  blood,  does  not  also  indicate 
a  real  and  equal  fact,  though  this  representation  should  be  called  a 
figure? 

Such  are  some  of  the  suggestions  we  would  respectfully  offer  to 
those  who  whilst  seriously  seekmg  the  truth,  may  be  misled  by  the  false 
methods  we  have  describe ; — ^methods  adopted  frequently  in  reference 
to  the  Bible :  but  which  could  not  be  admitted  in  examining  any  other 
book :  the  aim  of  it,  is  rather  to  rationalize  the  Bible ;  or  make  it  square 
with  a  false  standard  of  reason,  than  a  reasonable  method  of  finding  out 
what  it  means. 

So  far,  we  have  seen,  that  these  Bereans  were  called  noble,  because 
they  examined  the  Scriptures :  we  have  noticed  men's  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  independent  enquiry ;  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  this  en- 
quiry, by  the  assumed  authority  of  governments  and  priesthoods:  and 
tne  false  methods  of  enquiry,  adopted  by  some  professing  Christians. 
Consisting  chiefly  of  a  partial  process,  taking  whicnever  passages  seem 
to  lean  their  way,  drawmg  a  conclusion  from  these,  and  then  squwing 
others  to  them,  instead  of  examining  all,  before  drawing  the  conclusion : 
and  also  assuming  that  certain  statements  are  figurative,  and  therefore  to 
be  qualified, — ^for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  preconceived  opinions.  And  what  are  the  advantages  of  thi^i 
false  method,  except  to  rob  us  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  atone- 
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ment  made  by  him,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Bible  and  the  hope  of 
fallen  man  7 

We  have  now  in  conchisiony  to  notice  (4.)  fourthly,  the  right  methods 
of  examining  the  Scriptures,  and  the  motives  which  dioald  lead  xis  to 
this  enqiur^.  And  here  we  may  notice  in  general ;  that  the  methods  we 
have  exammedi  will  serve  by  contrast  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. Treating  the  Bible  as  other  books }  looking  for  its  true  meaning, 
not  in  this  or  that  place,  but  in  all  places :  shewing  no  partiality  to  this 
or  that ;  but  taking  Christianity  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  and 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, — Scripture  with  Scripture, 
seeing  therein — ^not  what  we  should  prefer,  but  what  Ood  has  said.  Nor 
will  plain  men,  find  more  difficulty  here,  than  in  any  other  important 
enquiry ;  you  have  the  whole  Scriptures  in  your  hand,  turn  over  the 
paves  and  examine  for  yourselves :  it  is  only  when  you  come  to  refine 
and  rationalise,  that  you  will  become  perplexed  as  to  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  salvatapn, — ^forgiveness  througn  faith  in  Jesus  Ohrist. 

Many  of  the  so-called  orthodox,  are  misled  by  means  of  formal  systems 
adopted  amongst  them:  by  the  peculiar  meaning  they  first  attach  to 
words,  and  then  find  the  doctrines,  by  finding  the  words :  also  by  adopt- 
ing passa^  in  a  secondary  meaning;  or  apart  firom  their  connexion. 
Then  agam,  creeds  and  catechisms  are  often  adopted,  as  the  ultimate 
bounda^  of  truth;  hence  some  search  the  Scriptures,  not  to  see  whether 
these  thing$  are  soj  but  to  prove  that  they  are  so.  These  forms  of 
doctrine,  may  be  useful  to  diroct  enquiry,  out  thev  are^pemidous,  when 
they  set  enquiry  aside.  Some  also,  who  naturaUy  oppo|^  reason  and 
philosophy,  feel  insulted  by  a  text  that  is  too  liberal:  and  will  occasionaUy 
shew  their  regard  for  the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  by  leaving  his  house, 
as  soon  as  the  text  is  mentioned:  and  why? — ^because  they  know  full 
well,  that  this  text,  contains  none  of  their  whole  counsel,  but  some  whole- 
some advice  for  less  perfect  believers.  This  however  is  a  case  of  extreme 
prejudice;  and  yet  that  spirit  is  but  beginning  to  grow,  which  is  willing 
to  be  taught;  and  to  hear  or  read  what  has  not  before  occurred  to  the 
mind :  men  we  hope  ai'o  becoming  less  bound  to  forms,  to  creeds,  and 
worn  out  words ;  and  tending  more  to  the  enlarged  spirit  and  living  truth 
of  the  gospel:  which  will  not  be  cramped  to  the  utterance  of  any  tV 
vented  orthodoxy ;  but  demands  to  be  spoken  in  the  unfettered  language 
of  heaven,  to  the  universal  soul  of  man. 

The  true  spirit  of  enquiry  then,  is  evidently  not  to  decide  on  the 
answer  beforehand ;  nor  with  a  measuring  line  of  our  reason  fiedsely  so 
called,  to  diminish  and  rationalise  the  answer;  but  with  a  docile  sjwnt, 
and  an  earnest  enquiry,  approaching  this  oracle  of  wisdom,  with  ears 
attent  to  catch  the  divine  voice  amidst  the  babel-tongues  of  prejudice 
which  disturb  us  firom  within,  or  from  without. 

The  best  canon  of  criticism,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  our  senses,  to 
appreciate  Bible  utterances, — the  best  canon  of  criticism  is  prayer :  not 
so  much  for  throwinfi^  light  on  every  difficulty,  as  for  attunine  our  souls 
to  perceive  the  grana  truths  of  the  "Bible :  religious  truth,  is  best  appre- 
hended, through  religious  dispositions. 

The  next  canon  ofcriticism,  or  guide  in  enquiiy ;  is  a  settled  raverenoe 
for  the  Scriptures  themselves :  regarding  them  as  the  .word  of  God ;  and 
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dealing  with  their  statements  with  a  chastened  awe  of  the  author  wko 
thus  condescends  to  instruct  a  benighted  world. 

Another  direction  for  this  successful  enquiry, — isUrnng  yp  totke  truth 
we  have  already  attained.  Then  shall  ye  Imow  the  doctrine  if  ye  are 
willing — desirous  to  do  the  commandment.  In  religion  as  in  all  learning, 
they  are  best  prepared  for  the  second  lesson^  who  have  peactisbd  the 
Jirst.  But  if  to  this  first  measure  of  light,  we  shut  our  eyes,  they  become 
sealed :  if  the  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  whose  eyes 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded;  who  cannot  see  truth  through  the 
atmosphere  of  deceitful  lusts :  who  in  listening  to  other  allurements,  haye 
forgottai  how  to  listen  to  the  God  of  the  Bibk.  We  must  seek  therefore 
to  have  put  away  from  us  all  blinding  influence  of  impiety  and  un^;odli- 
ness;  and  with  child-like  simplicity,  approach  the  JPatW  of  hghts, 
through  a  prayerful  and  humble  stuay  of  his  word. 

MumUity  is  an  open  door,  in  at  which  Christ  who  is  the  truth, 
wiU  enter: — ^thou  hast  hid  these  thin^  firom  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  reyealed  them  unto  babes; — spintual  character,  is  the  ayenue,  to 
further  spiritual  discernment,  for  to  lum  that  hath  (gained  U8ury)-*-to  him 
shall  be  giyen  still  more,  and  he  shall  haye  abundance. 

Nor  n&Ye  we  far  to  seek,  for  motiyes  to  engage  in  this  enquiry :  it 
is  the  word  of  Ood :  a  long  letter  from  our  Father,  full  of  mercy,  and 
intended  for  our  daily  guide.  It  is  a  reyelation  in  the  Bible,  not  in  our 
thoughts,  and  is  then^re  to  be  apprehended  only  by  studying  the  Bible. 
How  differently  those  truths  affect  us,  which  we  hear  from  others,  to 
those  which  we  find  and  experience  for  ourselyes !  Knowledge  obtained 
by  ease  and  at  second-hand,  leayes  a  slight  impression  and  soon  yanishes; 
whilst  that  at  which  we  haye  laboured,  becomes  incorporated  into  our 
souls.  And  thus  the  word  of  Grod,  may  become  to  us,  the  enqraftbd 
word." 

And  notice  lastly,  it  is  the  word  of  our  salyation ;  it  is  our  code  of 
laws,  and  our  charter  of  priyileffes ;  it  is  the  constitution,  according  to 
which  God  will  administer  the  amirs  of  this  world. 

It  is  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man ;  the  only  possession  here  suited  to 
our  nature ;  other  blessings  appeal  to  our  senses,  or  are  at  most  commo- 
dities of  the  present  life :  this,  is  the  feast  of  the  soul :  it  is  the  treasure 
house  of  hopes  and  promises ;  it  is  our  chest  of  gold,  and  casket  of  jewels : 
it  is  our  directory  to  a  treasure  in  heayen :  it  is  our  entrance  to  life  eter- 
nal; it  is  the  mine  wherein  God  has  heaped  together  all  the  resources  of 
his  bounty,  and  therefore  we  are  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  dig  as  for 
hid  treasure,  hid  that  it  may  be  searched  for  and  found,  and  that  in 
finding  it,  we  may  be  enriched  for  ever. 
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II. 


Human  Authority  and  Invention  versm  Conscience  and  the 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  &ith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 


My  own  oonviction  is,  that  every  kind  of  pious  fraud  is  as  much  at  variance,  ulti- 
mately, with  sound  policy,  as  it  is  with  Christian  principle."—- Archbishop  Whatblt. 

For  three  long  centuries  have  the  claims  of  prelacy  to  be  deemed  an 
ApostoHesd  institation  been  matter  of  unintermitted  controversy,  and 
countless  names,  many  of  them  the  most  illustrious  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
have  been  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  It  has  seemed  as 
though  an  issue  were  to  be  for  ever  despaired  of.  Doubtless  not  a  little 
of  true  learning,  candour,  and  charity  have  been  applied  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  but  &r  more  of  passion,  prejudice,  selfishness,  and  pride. 


a  few  sober  and  truthM  advocates,  crowds  of  sycophant  writers  in  behalf 
of  a  system  which  has  ample  preferment  to  bestow,  and  has  never  shewn 
a  disinclination  to  raise  to  the  disputed  throne,  the  janissary  who  has  de- 
fended it.  How  many  more  have  clutched  the  mitre  as  zealous  upholders 
of  the  three  orders  of  the  clergy,  than  as  able  defenders  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead. 

In  spite  however  of  these  great  odds  in  its  favour,  the  hierarchical 
party  has  never  been  able  to  silence  the  opposition.  Not  only  on  the 
inspired  page,  where  but  for  the  aid  of  a  patnstical  lens,  neither  jot  nor 
tittle  of  prelacy  could  ever  have  been  espied  by  prejudice  herself,  have 
the  recusants  shielded  ^m  destructive  glosses,  those  unmistakeable  texts 
which  prove  that  *  bishops'  and  'presoyters*  were  ori^allybat  two 
different  names  of  one  and  the  same  office,*  but  also  in  the  earliest 

*  That  the  name  of  Episcopoi,  or  bishops,  was  altogether  synonymous  with  pres- 
byters, is  clearly  evident  from  those  passages  of  Scripture,  where  both  appellations  are 
used  interchangeably.  (Acts  xx.  comp.  v.  17,  with  v.  28 ;  £p.  to  Titus  c.  i.  v.  5,  with 
y.  7.  1  Pet.  c.  Y.  Y.  1,  with  y.  2.) — and  from  those  where  the  office  of  deacon  is  named 
immediately  after  that  of  bishop,  so  that  between  these  two  Church  offices,  there  could 
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have  obscured  its  true  merits. 


wanting  besides 
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Ill 


Christian  antiquitYy  where  the  prelatists  have  always  breathed  more  freely, 
has  our  position  been  sturdily  maintained.  Again  and  again  has  the 
summons  to  us  to  surrender  at  least  this  latter  field  of  argument^  been 
laughed  to  scorn.  And  now,  less  than  ever,  does  there  seem  to  be  a 
prospect  of  reducing  the  malcontents  to  submission.*  This  at  least  is  not 
the  time  to  quit  our  ground  now  that,  thanks  to  the  greed  of  the  good 
monks  of  Nitria,  the  munificence  of  the  nation,  the  enterprise  of  Ajch- 
deacon  Tattam,  and  the  learned  and  honest  labours  of  Mr.  Cureton,  we 
can  spitefully  mark  how  bravely,  from  the  red  throat  of  that  master- 
ful Syrian  mortar,  leaps  the  live  thimder,"  which  of  the  only  hostile 
fortress  that  soiled  the  sod  of  freedom,  the  unsightly  Ignatian  Acropolis, 
with  its  eighteen  towers,  on  whose  skilful  embattlement  such  engineers 
as  an  Usher  and  a  Pearson,  with  a  host  of  subordinates  only  inferior  to 
their  chiefs,  lavished  the  choicest  stores  of  their  art,  leaves  but  one  totter- 
ing turret  as  an  eye-sore  in  the  scene.  To  speak  more  plainly,  out  of 
this  formidable  number  of  passages  extant  in  tne  hitherto  pretty  exten- 

not  still  be  a  third  intervening  one.  (£p.  to  Philip  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  S.)  Neander's 
Church  History. — (Vol.  i.p.  251.)  Clarke's  Library  Translation.  Onr  profound  Hellen- 
ists, such  as  the  Editor  of  .Sschylus  (the  Bishop  of  London)  ought  to  have  told  ua 
poor  outsiders  long  ago,  that  the  term  presbutEROS  a  comparative  adjective,  hardly 
squares  with  the  "  good,  better,  best "  theory,  till  the  other  two  membws  of  the  same 
series  shaU  be  fairly  set  upon  their  feet.  We  must  have  the  three  leg^  of  the  Tripod, 
or  the  Pythian  wiU  make  Delphi  and  all  Greece  ring  with  laughter,  instead  of  teeming 
with  gifts.  But  in  truth,  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  there  is  no  Tripod  at  all.  A  Hving 
body  can  stand  on  two  legs,  whilst  a  thing  requires  at  least  three.  Bishop  Hhida 
(History  of  the  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  Christianity,  pp.  144 — 14S.)  kindly  helps 
us  to  the  strictly  correlative  N.  T.  term  NeotsROS^ — (Acts  v.  6.)  which  he  proTes  to 
have  been  synonymous  with  the  term  Deacon,  of  later  times,  (see  the  two  terms, 
presbnteroi  and  Neoteroi,  side  by  side,  1  Pet.  v.  1 — 5.)  though  in  apostolic  times  the 
substantive  Diaconos,  or  servant,"  was  applied  to  both  the  two  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  thus  respectively  the  SeniOB  and  JuniOR,  or  UppER  and  LowER 
Servants  of  the  Church.  Now  we  contemplate  an  appeal  to  the  Amphyctionic  Council, 
in  case  it  should  be  denied  that  two  definite  comparatives,  of  opposite  attributes,  applied 
to  the  same  class  of  subjects  are  exhaustive  of  that  class :  i.e,  denote  its  numerical 
complements.  Where  then  are  the  prelates  to  find  room  ?  They  would  hardly  like  to 
squeeze  in  between  the  Seniores  and  Juniores ;  besides,  that  it  would  be  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  than  to  get  in  that  way.  StiU  less  we  pre- 
sume would  they  choose  to  be  below  them.  Hence,  though  the  Apostles  were  con- 
tent with  the  titles  Presbuteros  (1  Pet.  v.  1.  2  John  i.  1.  3  John  i.)  and  Diaconos 
(Acts  vL  4.  2  Cor.  iv.  1.)  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  to  put  their  assumed  successors 
amongst  the  *^  Lords  over  God's  heritage,"  or — nowhere. 

•  The  reference,  as  will  immediately  be  seen,  is  to  a  recent  literary  discovery  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance.  The  advocates  of  prelacy  have  always  appealed  to  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Father  Ignatius,  as  proving  that  the  division  of  the  clergy 
into  three  orders  must  have  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the 
mterval  between  the  death  of  St.  John  and  that  of  Ignatius,  (about  ten  years,)  is  too 
short  to  render  the  introduction  of  so  considerable  a  change,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
new  office  in  the  Church  (viz.  that  of  preUites)  conceivable.  This  argument  their  op- 
ponents met  by  aUeging  that  the  writings  of  Ignatius  had  been  so  int^olated  that  no 
dependence  could  be  pUced  upon  the  passages  cited,  which  they  refused  to  admit  had 
e?er  proceeded  from  his  pen.  This  question  has  been  lately  set  at  rest  by  the  produc- 
tion of  new  and  quite  decisive  evidence.  An  extremely  ancient  Syriac  translation  of  the 
^nstles  of  Ignatius  has  been  brought  to  light.  It  was  obtained  by  Archdeacon  Tattam, 
from  the  Monastery  of  Nitria,  in  Ej^t,  and  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of" England,  and  chaplain  to  the  Queen.  This  version  omits  the 
aaspected  passages,  (with  the  single  exception  referred  to  below,)  and  thus  proves  them 
to  be  forgeries. 
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sivdy  received  recension  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius^  (who  was  martyred 
in  A.D.  107,)  in  which  the  three  orders  of  we  clergy  are  expressly  enn- 
merated,  or  at  least  bishops  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Presbyters, 
teen  refuse  to  look  honesOT  in  the  face  any  of  the  seyeral  copies  of  the 
extremely  ancient  Syriac  v  ersion,  lately  brought  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Ascetics,  in  Egypt,  and  now  safely  lodged  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

But  one  out  of  the  eighteen  passages  remains, 

''Like  tfaa  last  rose  of  summer  all  blooming  alone." 

We  deem  it  quite  a  providence  that  it  is  left  standing,  albeit  all  alone 
'    in  its  fflory."   The  exception  is  a  happy  one* 

Such  a  passage  in  this  Syriac  recension  whose  most  providential  dis- 
covery (as  Mr.  Curoton  proves  in  the  masterly  Introduction  to  bis  Corpus 
Ignatianum,)  ronders  hopeless  any  further  defence  of  moro  than  three 
epistles,  by  Ignatiui^  viz. :  those  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  Polycarp,  whilst  it  also  confines  the  rightful  bounds  even  of  these,  to 
very  narrow  compass,  silences  for  ever  the  strange  insinuation  (a  straw  at 
which  drowning  men  have  caught,)  that  the  ancient  Oriental  Transla- 
tor, in  a  spirit  we  presume  of  low  dissenting  spleen  against  prolates, 
burked  these  golden  testimonies  of  the  holy  martyr. 

Mr.  Gureton  quietly  puts  the  painful  matter  in  its  true  light.  The  poor 
Syriac  Translator  is  in  truth  no  Congregational  Guy  Fawkes,  laying  in 
tiiat  obscuro  age  his  artful  trains  to  olow  up  in  this  the  House  of  Con- 
vocation. 

To  use  a  somewhat  homely  but  trenchant  phrase,  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  leg." 

He  is  not  a  conspirator,  but  a  very  useful  member  of  the  detective 
police.  Though  not  one  of  the  gang,  and  doubtless  tied  to  no  blabbing 
Fulvia,  he  will  make  a  good  Curius. 

The  upshot  is,  that  the  Prelatical  Cataline  is  fairly  unearthed. 

That  HiERARCHiAL  Plot  which  Daille^,  Safmasius  and  others,  two 
centuries  ago  tried  to  brin^  home  to  the  cidprits,  but  (as  often  happens) 
through  the  cunning  of  the  accused,  and  Time's  transient  weakness  of 
memory,  failed  as  many  thought  to  fieisten  on  the  offenders,  is  now  matter 
of  noontide  fact  ;  and  is  scored  on  the  marbles  of  history,  in  marks 
deep  and  legible  as  the  brand  on  the  forehead  of  Cain.  Murder  will  out. 
The  voice  of  this  twice  slain  martyr  hath  not  cried,  ^  How  long.^  firom 
under  the  altar  in  vain.  The  white  robe  hath  been  given  him,  and  he 
stands  once  more  amongst  the  shouting  children  of  the  bride-chamber, 
"  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men."  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  eaiili."  This  fresh  witness  of  grave  aspect,  shaming  by  his  snowy 
haurs,  and  few  but  weighty  words,  the  eager  and  frothy  babolings  of  his 
beardless  gainsayers,  cannot  have  been  tampered  with ;  for  he  gives  evi- 
dence for  and  agsunst  both  sides.    The  forgers  then  are  caught  and  cast. 

But  what  teeming  thoughts  rush  unbidden  into  the  mind,  as  we  reflect 
upon  this  painful  case.  Alas !  what  could  have  moved  these  very  ancient 
Christians  thus  to  forge  pinchbeck  proofe  of  episcopacy,  when  they  must 
have  had  so  many  golden  testimonies  staling  theni  m  the  face,  in  the  now 
lost  but  then  extant  writmgs  of  men  who  were  conversant  with  the 
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A}ioBtIes^  or  at  least  with  tbe  next  generation  of  Ckurcb  teachers,  as  the 
gennme  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Papias^  Quadi-atus,  Aristides  and  Castor, 
Aristo  Pellseus  and  others.  Even  from  the  pestilent  books  of  the  here- 
tics of  the  same  early  times,  the  great  Catholic  Institution  mi^ht  have 
been  lawfully  evidenced,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  Yalentinus,  Marcion, 
Basilides,  Isidore  his  son,  Julianus  Cassianus,  and  many  more  might 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service. 

But  in  fact  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  either  class  of  authori- 
ties. The  Diptychs^  or  Chvrch  BeguterSy  belonging  to  every  Church 
planted  by  the  Apostles,  might  have  been  got  together,  in  ever^  one 
of  which  would  have  been  found  the  names  of  a  regular  succession  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  from  the  vei*y  day  of  their  foundation. 

fiut  forgery  was  preferred ;  eighteen  texts  in  favour  of  prelacy  being 
foisted  into  the  Ignatian  documents ;  that  men  might  discover  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Fathers,  a  supplement  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ.  These 
Ignatian  documents  however,  not  only  fail  to  support  prelacy ;  they  are 
its  extirpation  root  and  branch."  Men  do  not  for^  where  they  have 
proper  evidence ;  nor  manufacture  what  comes  naturaDv  to  hand.  Man- 
chester would  soon  be  as  badly  off  as  if  engulphed  like  the  cities  of  the 
plain,"  were  any  of  our  Loudons  to  discover  a  shirt-tree.  So  too  when 
these  forgeries  were  perpetrated,  sterling  reasons  for  prelacy  could  hardly 
have  been  "  plenty  as  blackbenies,"  udless  indeed  these  jolly  old  knights 
of  the  quill  are  to  be  allqwed  the  benefit  of  the  well-lmown  "  compul- 
sion "  hypothesis.  Here  then  we  see  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own 
petard." 

Nor  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  touching  another  imposture — ^the  for- 
^ry  of  the  Decretals  and  of  the  Donation  of  Constantino ;  the  one  the 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  other  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope's,  altogether  inapplicable  to  this  cheat  that  has  so  newly  come  to 
Ught.  The  merchandise  was  indeed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth  and  power."  Usually,  as  our  readers 
Know,  paper  is  made  out  of  linen, — ^here  to  our  astonishment,  paper  is 
made  into  lanm :  and  worked  up  into  bishops'  sleeves. 

To  heighten  the  marvel,  we  next  behold  the  substratum  of  the  lawn 
alone  remain,  vidth  bank  notes  as  accidents.  As  the  last  scene  of  all, 
that  ends  this  strange  eventful  history,"  the  taint  of  forgery  (which 
alone  gave  di*amatic  unity  to  the  whole)  shall  be  espied  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  substance  and  accidents  vanish  like  the  halo  of  golden  light  round 
the  dirty  bulbs  of  Harlaem,  and  the  "  dull  reality  '^  of  equally  dirty 
paper,  become  the  whole  assets  of  a  like  bankrupt^  but  far  more  shabby 
speculation. 

Giant  Prelate  is  now  fairly  on  his  knees,  his  sword  in  hostile  hands ; 
and  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror.  Eighteen  passages  in  Father 
Ignatius^  once  formed  his  ample  dofence,  so  many  thicknesses  of  parch- 
ment for  his  shield ;  seventeen  of  them  have  peeled  off,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  now  awaits  our  tender  consideration.  Justice  must  be  done  to 
this  sm^le  passage — the  smjaU  lot  of  "  salvage "  from  the  wreck. 

Mr.  Cureton  knows  of  some  clergymen  who  believe  in  the  inspiration 
of  Ignatius !  To  them,  this  "  one  text "  is  of  course  "  Scripture,"  and 
will  "  prove  any  doctrine."    But  they  must  at  least,  first  shew  that 
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Ignatius  wrote  it,  wbicli  he  assuredly  never  did.  This  text  was  very  likely 
in  the  copy  of  the  Syriac  Translator,  but  it  never  was  in  the  Martyrs 
autograph.  Good  use  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact,  that  the  Syriac 
Translator  recognises  such  a  passage :  on  that  spot  the  battery  is  planted, 
which  rakes  with  its  destructive  fire,  the  enemy's  camp. 

But  when  the  seventeen  are  gone,  the  one  stands  naked  and  defenceless. 
For  I.  it  is  not  merely  its  solitariness  which  renders  it  suspicious ;  but 
the  passage  stands  alone,  in  a  set  of  documents  now  known  to  have 
been  falsified  in  favour  of  that  prelacy,  for  which  this  isolated  passage  is 
achhiced. 

II.  This  passage  is  condemned  by  its  tone  and  the  awkward  manner 
of  its  introduction, — ^in  the  midst  of  a  personal  letter  to  Poly  carp.  "Look 
ye  (so  runs  this  suspicious  testimony)  to  the  bishop,  that  God  also  may 
look  upon  you.  I  will  answer  for  the  souls  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bishops,  and  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons."* 

Here  both  the  hand  of  a  clumsy  interpolator,  and  the  "  great  swelling 
words  of  vanity  "  of  a  godless  hireling  are  unmistakeable. 

III.  Not  only  these  words,  but  the  entire  latter  half  of  the  Syriac 
Recension  of  this  episde,  is  every  letter  of  it  spurious.  For  the  ancient 
Latin  version,  pnbl&hed  by  Faber  of  Staples,  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  ENDS  mgmjlcantly  enough  mth  the  last  word  of  the  third 

CHAPTER. 

Leaving  out  the  solitary  defence  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons !  This 
evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the  single  passage  on  prelacy,  is  the 
more  valuaole,  because  this  very  Latin  version  is  everywhere  else  the  most 
interpolated  of  all.    Its  testimony  here  therefore  is  heyond  suspicion. 

Iv.  The  portion  of  the  epistle  thus  wanting  in  the  old  Latin  text, 
bristles  with  those  uncouth  Latinisms,  which  had  long  since  rendered 
doubtful  the  ^nuineness  of  the  Ignatian  writings. 

No  Latmisms  are  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Ignatian  documents 
which  are  recognized  by  all  the  texts.  They  are  found  only  on  the  con- 
fiscated territory.  So  that  here  we  find  another,  a  later  and  clumsier 
hand,  providentially  defeating  itself  in  setting  up  prelatical  episcopacy  on 
the  pedestal  of  forgery. 

V.  The  use  of  the  term  agrma  in  the  fifth  Chapter,  not  in  the  New 
Testament  and  early  Christian  sense  of  chastity,^'  but  in  the  monkish 
sense  of  "  celibacy,"  every  dabbler  in  these  matters  knows  to  be  a 
palpable  anachronism.  This  new  meaning  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  Ignatius.  Priests  had  not  then  put  fSilse  mean- 
ings upon  the  New  Testament  words.  It  was  in  after-times,  that  purity 
was  translated  into  celibacy :  and  a  bishop  over  a  congregation,  into  a 
prelate  over  such  bishops.  These  elements  of  popery — ascetism  and  spiri- 
tual lordship— grew  up  together  in  later  ages. 

Therefore  these  forgers  overshot  the  mark  and  outwitted  themselves ; 
when  thev  invented  a  hierarchy  as  the  twin  monster  with  celibacy, 
and  put  tliem  into  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  who  died  before  they  were 
bom !  We  shall  just  give  the  passage,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

"  If  any  be  able  to  abide  in  celibacy  agneia  in  honour  of  the  LordHs 
♦  Ad.  Polycarp,  cap.  vi. 
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condition  in  the  flesh,  let  him  so  abide  without  boasting.  If  he  boost,  he 
is  undone ;  and  if  he  allow  himself  to  be  held  in  greater  esteem  than  the 
bishop,  (!)  he  is  rained." 

The  cause  of  the  bishops  is  ruined,  being  based  on  such  modem  inser- 
tions into  ancient  writings.  We  are  told  lugubriously  enough  in  these 
days,  that  the  introduction  of  one  bishop  (as  by  the  Pope)  into  the  dio- 
cese of  another,  (as  of  one  belonging  to  tne  English  Church,)  invalidates 
the  orders  of  the  invaded  bishop  :  whereas  all  such  bishops  are  usurpers ; 
territorial  jurisdiction,  authority  over  one  grade  of  clergy  by  another,  is 
an  invasion  of  the  constitution  of  Christ ;  an  aggression  on  the  equality 
andhberty  of  Christians. 

Any  hierarchy  is  an  assumption ;  and  the  gradations  of  lordship  are 
based  on  forgery. 

This  conspiracy  against  the  rule  of  Christ,  and  the  freedom  of  his  fol- 
lowers, may  be  consistently  rebuked  in  the  language  of  a  virtuous  hea- 
then; words  always  chosen  by  type-founders,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
their  art the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  leaden  charges  provided  for 
every  hcmest  musket  that  is  levelled  at  the  foes  of  truth  and  goodness,  of 
man  and  God. 

Qnousque  tandem  abutere  Catalin a,  patientia  nostra  ?  Quamdiuetiam 
^ror  iste  tuus  nos  eludet  ?  quem  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  7 
nihil  te  noctumum  presidium  palatiiy  nihil  urbis  vigilise,  nihil  timor 
popuUy  nihil  consensus  bonorum  onmium,  nihil  his  munltisslmus  habendi 
senatilis  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  Patere  tua  con- 
siha  non  sentis?  Constrictam  jam  omnium  harum  conscientia  teneri 
CONJURATIONEM  TUAK  nou  vides  7  Quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quem  nos- 
trum ignorare  arbitraris  7  0  tem pora  !  0  mores  I  Senatns  haec  in- 
telligit,  consul  videt,  hie  tsmien  vivit ;  vivit7  imo  vero  etiam  in  Sbnatuh 
VENiT :  fit  PUBLici  CONSILII  parttceps :  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad 
caedem  unumquemque  nostrum.  Nos  autem  viri  fortes  satisfacere  JRei" 
publica  videmur  si  istius^furorem  ac  tela  vifenvus  ! 

As  a  free  Christian  adaptation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  patriot, 
perhaps  the  follovring  rendering  might  serve— to  what  greater  lengths 
Judas,  do  you  mean  to  proceed  in  your  abuse  of  our  patience  7  How 
long  is  that  senseless  vnckedness  of  your's,  to  wear  the  mask  7  When 
are  you  to  cease  bragging  that  your  mountain  stands  so  strong,,  you  can 
never  be  moved  7  Have  the  cries  of  God's  elect  day  and  night,  the 
wakeful  eyes  that  guard  the  city  of  God,  the  misgivings  of  the  simple 
Christian  people,  the  accordant  aims  of  the  good  of  every  party,  the  m- 
violable  safety  of  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  the  gaze  of  the  in- 
dignant cloud  of  witnesses,  no  terrors  for  you  7  See  you  not  that  your 
plots  are  laid  bare?  That  already  your  treason  is  foiled  by  being  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  men  7  Who  does  not  know  what  you  were  about 
in  the  darkness  of  the  forger's  den,  the  tools  you  egged  on  to  do  it,  and 
the  pious  end  you  had  in  view  7  0  what  times,  what  religion  we  have 
lived  to  see !  Everybody,  from  the  Sovereign  downwards,  knows  these 
things.  And  yet  the  conspirator  lives !  Lives,  did  I  say,  he  even  sits 
in  the  Parliament  3  he  makes  laws  for  the  Church  ^  lie  counts  us  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter.   And  we,  excellent  Christians  as  we  are,  think  we  have 
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done  enough  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  if  we  can  but  manage  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  his  rage." 
After  all  prelacy  still  lives, 

 "  magnificently  proud," 

and  carries  its  head  high  like  a  giraffe !  So  will  the  fly-wheel  of  some 
Titan  steam  engine  spin  some  time  merrily  round, — after  the  holler  has 
hurst. 

The  College  of  Augurs  (the  prelates  of  the  old  Soman  Pa^nism) 
held  many  a  conclave  after  the  aay  when  Cicero  and  his  Right  Rev. 
brethren  felt  their  muscles  so  sorely  taxed  as  they  chaunted  the  pious 
Cantilena. 

But  at  last  J  the  lever  of  truth  planted  on  the  fulcrum  of  doubt,  heaved 
a  world  of  falsehood  into  the  limbo  of  vanity. 

Thus  much  is  very  certain; — the  Ignatian  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Canterbury,  is  no  longer  a  royal  road.  The  valley  of  the  Ascetics  pre- 
sents an  impassable  gulf.  It  is  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond^  in  which 
the  prelatical  pilgrim  may  "  tumble/'  but  whence  he  will  never  emerge. 
At  best^  crosier  and  mitre^  and  lawn  and  apron^  must  be  left  sticking  in 
the  mire.  No  "steps"  placed  tliere  by  "the  king,"  can  be  tracked 
across  the  slime.  Pliable  may  waUow  there,  but  it  is  not  the  place  for 
Christian. 

The  researches  of  Mr,  Cureton  stand  as  a  warning  to  all  ta^vellers,  to 
avoid  that  road. 

The  Monks  of  Nitria  have  preserved  the  work  of  that  Oriental  Martin 
Mar-prelate ;  whose  Syriac  Translation  of  Ignatius,  is  now  safe  in  our 
British  Museum ;  as  a  providentially  preserved  protest  against  our  "  spiri- 
tual peers."  Mr.  Cureton  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  before  the 
learned  world  these  important  facts,  some  results  of  which  we  have  here 
presented  to  our  readers. 

At  no  future  visitation  dinner,  sparkling  with  "  good  old  Church  port, 
and  plenty  of  it,"  will  episcopal  ears  ever  be  shocked  with  the  unsea- 
sonable toast — "  the  Monks  of  Nitria !"  The  lordly  prelate,  must  now 
seek  some  safer  foundation,  than  a  forged  cheque  in  the  name  of  Father 
Ignatius. 
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"  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  HOOTED  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  those  ivho  think  a  national  Chui'ch  riglit,  dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think  it 
wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


CHURCH  POLITY. 
By  Andrew  Covbntry  Dick,  Esq.* 

The  re-publication  of  this  work,  will  be  hailed  by  all  earnest  and  intel- 
lig^ent  enquirers  into  the  central  problem  of  the  age, — the  relation  of 
Government  to  Religion. 

The  investigation  is  entered  into  with  all  the  clearness  of  the  logician, 
and  the  calmness  of  the  philosopher,  joined  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
patriotic  Christian. 

Such  a  searching  and  dispassionate  examination  of  this  great  question, 
will  do  much  towards  removing  prejudipes,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its 
final  adjustment. 

The  httle  wisdom  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  we  have  still  to  settle  the  province  of  Government. 

The  primary  distinction  between  savage  and  civilised  life  consists  in  a 
greater  fixedness  of  the  dwelHngs  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
the  supreme  power  and  the  constitutional  administration  of  justice.  But 
a  whole  nation  may  be  barbarians,  when  no  longer  savages,  and  this  they 
are,  wherever  the  fixed  government  or  constitution  is  in  the  power  and 
management  of  an  absolute  hereditary  autocrat.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  people  are  serfs,  and  the  autocrat  their  proprietor,  who  taxes  at  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  or  sends  them  forth  to  battle  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter* 
The  next  step  in  political  society  is  the  uprising  of  antagonist  powers  in 
shape  of  lords  or  oarons  who  wish  to  share  in  the  sovereignty,  constituting 
so  many  principaHties  under  the  sovereign,  and  modifying  his  absolute 
will  by  tneir  several  interests  and  purposes.  This  is  the  second  stage, 
wherein  the  aristocratic  element  enters  into  the  mling  power.  Nations 
that  make  any  advance,  next  reach  to  another  stage — a  middle  class, 
of  industry,  intelligence,  and  commerce — whose  combined  power  demands 
a  fiirther  extension  of  the  ruling  authority ;  and  thus  there  is  added  to  a 
House  of  Lords  a  House  of  Commons,  which  involves  in  na^ne  a  further 
development  from  the  awakened  intelligence  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
so  in  theory  embraces  the  element  democracy — the  sovereignty  distribu- 

♦  A  Dissertation  on  Chuch  Polity.  By  Andrew  Coventiy  Dick,  Esq,  Advocate. 
Ward  and  Co.  Paternoster-row,  London. 
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ted  over  the  whole  nation^  to  be  exercised  finally  in  a  full  representation 
of  all  men  and  all  interests. 

To  this  sta^e  of  theory  the  English  constitution  has  for  some  time 
advanced,  and  now  it  depends  on  tne  energy  and  concentration  of  the 
unrepresented  to  carry  this  acknowledgment  into  practice.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  a  monstrous  divorce  between  our  political  fiuth  and 
works.  The  aristocratic  element  is  predominant;  it  has  overshadowed 
the  throne,  and  rendered  it  almost  nominal ;  it  has  encroached  on  the 
people,  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  Upper  House,  and  nearly  filled  the 
House  of  Commons,  whilst  it  has  carefully  secured  the  main  positions  of 
place,  emolument,  and  monopoly.  It  possesses  the  land,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  heavens — ^the  army,  navy,  and  the  Church. 

This  last  possession,  the  Church,  which  cannot  so  much  be  said  to  have 
property,  as  to  be  possessed  by  the  aristocracy,  is  what  we  propose  inqui- 
ring into ;  and  to  secure  the  patient  hearing  of  every  Englishman,  we 
may  observe  it  is  the  Church  of  England,  that  is,  of  Englishmen.  The 
question  is  national,  and  therefore  belongs  exclusively  to  no  sect ;  it  is 
allied  to  no  peculiar  theology,  but  relates  to  our  common  duty  as  men 
and  Christians.  The  churchman  who  forsakes  the  inquiry  in  contented 
ignorance  is  faithless  to  the  system  he  passively  upholds :  the  dissenter, 
who  is  apathetic,  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  position,  and  a  standing  protest 
against  the  liberty  he  has  assumed :  the  politician  and  patriot  wno  leaves 
this  question  to  chance,  or  to  ecclesiastics,  deals  only  with  sur&ces  of 
political  inquiries :  the  statesman  who  evades  the  subject,  or  patches  up 
the  diflSculty  by  expedients,  displays  his  incompetency  to  manage  a 
great  empire,  and  especially  in  perilous  times  when  we  must  either  have 
growth  or  organic  changes. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  of  the  least  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  entire  course  of  history,  that  the  civil 
or  poUtical  concerns  of  a  people  are  best  managed  in  proportion  as  there 
is  popular  supervision  ana  control  3  that  irresponsible  power  is  a  natural 
incentive  to  injustice :  that  a  close  borough  is  only  another  name  for  a 
rotten  borough.  Whether  reKgious  authority  and  Church  money  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  it  behoves  every  one  to  consider;  for,  if  not,  there 
is  as  much  necessity  for  popular  management  and  control  of  rehgion  as 
of  poHtics.  And  further,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  kinds  of  liberty 
advance  or  recede  together,  and,  therefore,  while  a  nation's  conscience  is 
enslaved  it  must  be  venal  and  crouching.  Every  parish  contains  an  irre- 
sponsible agent,  placed  there  by  the  patronage  of  the  aristocracy  or 
government,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Hence  we  have  a  conservative 
principle  in  society,  another  ramification  of  the  aristocratic  element,  in  a 
spiritual  garb,  whose  professions  of  regard  for  our  spiritual  welfare  are 
repaid  by  political  influence,  family  berths,  and  sales  of  livings.  The 
laity  have  no  voice  in  the  whole  matter ;  no  one  has  power  but  me  prime 
minister,  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  the  Privy  Council.  This  court 
lately  decided  against  the  so-called  evangehcal  clergy ;  making  them  all 
illegal  heretics ;  and  so  removing  one  of  those  apologies  caught  at  by  the 
serious  laity,  the  occasional  appointment  of  a  "Gospel  Minister."  This 
phenomenon,  however,— which  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Burnet  to  our 
own,  has  mainly  occurred  where  there  was  any  danger  from  Dissent — 
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was  for  a  time^  by  the  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  declaimed 
illegal :  and  every  so-called  Evangelical  cler^man  was  bound  in  con- 
science to  leave  the  Churchy  or  to  leave  his  principles.  But  they  waited 
to  see  what  the  only  other  court  would  decide.  But  shall  our  National 
Church  be  tossed  about  from  Protestantism  to  Popery,  between  these 
two  children  playing  at  battledore  in  the  Market-place  with  "the  Church/' 
that  is,  the  creed  and  worship  of  a  nation,  as  the  shuttlecock  between 
them  ?  We  have  not  here  to  deal  with  any  particular  theological  views; 
so  iar  we  cannot  take  sides  with  Puseyites  or  Evangelicals,  High,  Low, 
or  Middle  Church  party :  but  it  is  in  the  province  of  every  man  to  en- 
quire— shall  the  money  annexed  by  Parhament  to  "the  Church,"  as 
contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  homilies,  articles,  and  canons,  be  turned 
over  to  this  or  that  set  of  opinions,  as  one  or  other  clerical  sect  is  predomi- 
nant ?  or  shall  we — seeing  one  half  of  the  nation  is  paying  for  its  own 
relio^on,  and  the  workers  in  the  establishments  are  the  worst  paid  of  any — 
shall  we  allow  this  system,  which  the  nation  has  outgrown,  to  continue  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  over-paid  bishops  and  cathedral  £^nes ;  or  make  such 
alterations  as  shall  change  curates  mto  bishops  and  bishops  into  lay  peers? 
The  auestion  is  a  long  and  a  grave  one,  not  without  its  deep  interest  and 
signincance  to  those  who  regard  the  spirituality  of  reli^on ;  and  a  plain 
matter  of  business  and  common  sense,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  economy 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They  are  very 
much  mistaken  who  look  at  it  as  a  mere  Dissenters'  question.  The 
Church  laity  would  be  better  served,  and  the  working  clergy  would  be 
better  paid,  if  twelve  millions  anrmillyj  with  capability  of  indefinite 
increase,  were  applied  to  other  purposes. 

Whilst  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  the  money  part  of  the  question  some 
prominence,  we  are  also  prepared  to  deal  with  its  higher  relations.  The 
subject  is  gaining  popular  attention  to  a  very  great  degree ;  the  a^tation 
is  now  organised  in  a  form  of  life  and  power ;  the  Anti-State  Church 
Association  has  convened  meetings  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  obtained 
crowded  and  sympathising  audiences;  men  of  all  denominations  must 
either  join  it  or  grapple  with  it ;  the  clergy  are  venturing  upon  pam- 
phlets, and  the  conflict  is  fairly  coming  on ;  new  weapons  are  employed ; 
free  trade  in  relipon  must  now  be  met  on  the  platform — ^no  longer  by 
the  dungeon  and  scaffold. 

Everytliing  will  be  allowed  to  stand,  if  it  can  stand,  on  its  own  bottom. 
All  false  props  will  be  withdrawn,  and  religion  in  its  simple  truth  and 
native  force,  appear  again,  not  as  the  bribed  ally  of  secular  tyranny — 
priestcraft,  the  buttress  of  statecraft — ^but  as  the  champion  of  the  weak^ 
the  heaven-sent  opponent  of  despotism,  and  conservator  of  order  foimded 
on  justice. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  people  are  claiming  and  acquiring  the  suffice, 
we  would  contribute  our  mite  in  preparing  them  to  use  it;  for  the  suf- 
frage has  to  be  extended,  not  only  to  more  individuals,  but  to  more 
subjects — to  everything  national,  and,  therefore,  to  the  National  Church. 

When  the  people  come  to  understand  that  poor-rates  and  church- 
rates  were  originally  intended  to  be  paid  out  of  the  property  apportioned 
to  the  Church,  and  that  these  rights  of  the  poor  have  been  stolen  by  the 

poor  man's  Church,"  whilst  another  tax  has  been  imposed  on  parish- 
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loners ;  with  many  other  related  questions,  surely  some  more  general 
excitement  will  lie  awakened :  and  if  the  clergy  dare  not  speak,  the 
people  will  venture  upon  declaring  by  votes,  what  their  views  really  are. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  to  our  readers  the  main  features 
of  Mr.  Dick's  argument :  nor  will  this  we  hope  be  without  its  advantage 
to  such  as  may  be  induced  to  peruse  the  work  for  themselves. 

The  "  Introduction  "  points  out  the  suggestive  circumstance,  that  the 
distinction  between  Church  and  State,  is  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  age  of 
Christianity.  Before  this  time,  aacular  and  spiritual  matters  were  united 
together,  as  the  common  elements  of  nationaUty  :  occasionally  the  spiii- 
tual  feature  being  in  the  ascendan^  and  at  other  times,  the  political 
influence  predominating. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  the  secular  influence  prevailed,  making  supersti- 
tion a  subordinate  depai*tment :  but  it  was  diflicult  to  reduce  Christianity 
to  the  same  subordinate  place,  when  that  was  adopted  in  the  Roman 
Empire :  since  the  Church  nad  already  a  distinct  agency,  code  and  govern- 
ment of  its  own ;  and  must  consequently  be  taken  into  alliance  with  the 
political  powers.  The  spiritual  functionaries  became  thus  the  medium 
through  which  Government  managed  religion :  and  from  this  arose  two 
interests,  the  secular  and  the  religious, — the  State  and  the  Church,  in- 
stead of  the  ancient  simple  nationality,  in  which  there  was  no  separation 
of  these  authorities. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  extent  of  these  distinct  autho- 
rities. Church  and  State,  has  been  the  most  perplexing  problem. 

To  remove  these  difficulties  the  work  before'  us  enters  into  the  grounds 
of  that  relation  between  religion  and  politics  which  has  caused  so  much 
evil,  and  is  now  involved  in  such  practical  confusion. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  a  State,  as  being  simple  in  its  nature  and  not 
composed  of  different  authorities  is  taken  as  the  groundwork  :  those  prin- 
ciples only  are  admitted  which  are  applicable  to  all  men  as  citizens.  The 
religious  element  might  be  a  part  of  Pagan  goveniment,  without  intro- 
ducing any  element  of  disunion,  since  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  matter  of  fashion  and  patiiotism  than  of 
conscience. 

But  when  men  had  learned  "  What  is  truth  ?"  and  felt  the  nature 
of  conscientious  scruples  in  religion,  it  became  an  impossibility  to  mould 
all  consciences  by  acts  of  legislation.  Henceforth  religion  was  no  piin- 
ciple  of  civil  union,  but  a  matter  of  private  conscience,  in  which  govern- 
ments could  not  interfere  without  civil  discord  and  spiritual  usurpation. 

The  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  impaired  the  freedom  and 
efficiency  of  both;  enforcing  religious  despotism  by  civil  disabilities; 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  rulers,  and  diminishing  from  the  freedom  of 
subjects,  whilst  subsidizing  and  degrading  religion  itself,  as  the  handmaid 
of  oppression. 

There  are  two  classes  of  churchmen  who  maintain  the  propriety  of 
Civil  Government  entering  into  the  province  of  religion : — high  church- 
men who  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  political  rulers  to  maintain  the  true 
religion ;  and  low  chmchmen  who  advocate  the  support  of  some  national 
religion  as  a  matter  of  civil  utility ;  a  help  to  tqe  Government  m  the 
shape  of  a  spiritual  poHce. 
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The  principles  of  these  two  classes  are  accordingly  examined  in  a  serieft 

of  sections  on  the  following  topics : — 
Section  I.  Authority  of  the  Magistrate  in  matters  of  religion^ 
II.  The  Argument  from  Scripture. 

III.  The  argument  from  Civil  utility. 

IV.  Idea  of  an  Established  Church. 

V.  The  Creed  of  an  Established  Church, 
VI.  The  Endowment  of  an  Established  Churchw 
Vll.  The  Subordination  of  an  Established  Church. 
VlII.  and  IX.  An  established  Church  as  a  scheme  of  Instructiom 
X.  The  Political  effects  of  an  Established  Church. 
The  first  section,  on  the  authority  of  the  moffietrate,  or  province  of 
Government,  is  exceedingly  important  as  a  firm  and  pkin  basis  for  all 
the  rest. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  asserted  or  suggested  on  this  grow- 
inriy  interesting  and  practical  subject. 

The  Sigh  Church  tneory  assumes  that  Government  hAS  authority  over 
its  subjects  in  matters  of  religion  J  and  that  it  is  bound  to  maintain  true 
religion,  as  a  national  homage  to  the  Divine  Bein^i 

Accordingly  the  ma^tracy  is  a  kind  of  priesthood,  using  its  peculiar 
power  of  pay  and  punishment,  besides  commissioning  another  especial 
order  of  priesthood  to  employ  the  power  df  persuasion  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

But  there  is  one  plain  distinction  between  religion  and  maiiy  if  not  all 
civil  duties,  which  clearly  disproves  any  such  Government  authority  s 
viz. — ^that  no  act  of  religion  is  of  aily  avail,  except  as  it  is  from  the  heart; 
whilst  most  civil  actions  answer  their  ends,  whatever  be  the  moral  inten- 
tion of  the  author.  The  payment  of  a  bill  stands  good  in  law,  even  when 
the  payment  is  "  grudgingly  and  of  necessity whilst  the  money  is 
equally  serviceable  to  the  receiver.  Now  Government  is  able  to  exact 
such  performances  to  "  the  uttermost  farthing."  But  it  cannot  enter  the 
conscience  and  force  love  to  God,  or  reception  of  the  gospel.  It  may 
bring  men  to  outward  acts  of  devotion ;  but  since  religion  consists  in 
something  else,  which  no  human  power  can  reach,  it  is  evidently  beyond 
all  human  authority,  because  beyond  all  human  control. 

Physical  constraint,  is  the  sole  power  of  the  magistrate)  and  is  no  part 
of  religion. 

The  distinction  between  "perfect  and  imperfect  rights'*  as  laid  down 
by  Paley,  is  important  and  useful  here :  those  are  Called  perfect  rights, 
ffikich  can  be  clearly  defined  and  enforced;  those  are  imperfect  rights, 
which  cannot  be  so  defiiled  j  which  depend  upon  a  thousand  circumstan- 
ces and  moral  relations  known  only  to  Omniscience.  The  enforce- 
ment OF  THESE,  BELONGS  TO  OmNISCIENCE  ALONE. 

For  instance,  a  man  orders  a  coat  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  at  a  certain 
price ;  this  is  a  definite  sum,  which  may  be  enforced,  as  a  clear  point  of 
civil  duty,  and  by  the  civil  power.  But  in  a  question  of  benevolence,— 
how  much  a  man  should  give  to  a  case  of  distress,  or  whether  he  is  bound 
to  give  anything, — ^this  is  beyond  the  calculation  and  settlement  of  other 
toen,  and  belongs  to  our  stewardship  under  Divine  Providence. 

Children  owe  love  to  their  parents,  and  parents  affection  to  their  chil- 
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di*en ;  but  the  precise  amount^  and  definite  exhibition  of  these  feelings, 
cannot  be  set  down  in  a  code  of  laws  and  enforced  by  a  human  tribunal. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  Creator,  our 
debt  of  obligation  cannot  be  put  down  on  any  balance  sheet,  nor  enforced 
in  any  smaff  or  large  debt  court ;  but  is  made  up  of  items  of  which  only 
he  can  take  cognizance,  and  is  paid  in  methods  which  no  human  signa- 
ture can  certify. 

And  from  this  arises  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  perfect  rights,  or 
definite  outward  actions,  such  as  the  State  can  take  Imowledge  of  and 
enforce, — external  duties  between  man  and  man;  are  our  only  civil 
OBLIGATIONS ;  whilst  imperfect  obligations,  relating  to  the  more  delicate 
questions  of  conscience,  of  which  no  schedule  can  be  made,  and  to  which 
no  human  power  of  enforcement  can  reach ;  constitute  our  moral  ob- 
LIGATIONS — WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  GOD  ALONE.  The  performance  or 
violation  of  which,  he  alone  can  know,  and  reward  or  punish. 

Therefore  Govei-nment,  (in  spiritual  matters)  is  left  with  only  tliis 
province, — to  secure  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  religion,  without 
molestation  from  others,  or  pains  penalties  and  disadvantages  from 
Government  itself. 

What  then  is"  the  nature  of  that  theory  which  assumes  the  contrary  j 
and  gives  to  the  civil  power  an  authority  in  religious  matters  ? 

It  is  as  Mr.  Dick  properly  states,  the  assumption  that  a  state  is  an 
association  of  men  for  the  highest  purposes that  it  constitutes  a  moral 
person,  and  as  such  is  bound  to  sanctify  the  national  conscience,  by  a 
national  religion. 

This  fiction  is  very  clearly  exposed,  by  shewing  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  it  out  consistently. 

The  supposition  that  because  men  are  religious  or  moral  beings,  there- 
fore nations  are  such,  is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  every  association  of 
men,  for  a  railway  company  or  mj  trading  speculation,  would  on  this 
ground  become  a  religious  association. 

The  purpose  then  of  any  society,  is  riot  to  he  decided  by  the  nature  of 
men,  but  at/  the  particular  objects  for  which  the  society  is  formed. 

And  whatever  be  the  purpose  of  society  in  general,  may  be  pursued  by 
every  means  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

If  religion  be  the  highest  end  of  the  national  compact,  the  civil  autho- 
rity is  at  hberty  to  employ  every  means  of  coercion  requisite  to  enforce 
its  spiritual  purpose. 

Tne  only  consistent  position  for  Government  to  assume  is,  the  mainte- 
nance of  "  outward  peace  between  man  and  man," — "  the  preservation  of 
the  society  and  every  member  thereof,  in  a  free  and  peaceaole  enjoyment 
of  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  that  belong  to  each  of  them." 

This  is  liocke's  definition  of  the  ends  of  civil  society,  to  which  he  adds, 
"  beyond  the  concerns  of  this  life,  this  society  hath  nothing  to  do  at  all." 

But  it  is  objected  by  some,  that  such  a  constitution  of  society  is  "  athe- 
istic "  and  "  immoral. 

That  cannot  be  atheistic  which  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  as 
exhibited  in  the  nature  of  man.  Before  anything  be  called  immoral  we 
must  find  some  reasons  against  it :  that  is  plainly  moral  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Providence. 
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These  intentions  can  easily  be  tested  in  tlie  present  case ;  for  whatever 
authority  is  ^iven  to  Government,  a  corresponding  obligation  is  binding 
on  subjects :  if  the  ruler  may  make  laws  in  reHgion,  the  subject  may  not 
disobey  them  :  and  tlierefore  either  Government  has  no  such  authority, 
or  it  is  the  duty  of  all  subjects  to  accept  the  religion  of  the  State.  Our 
religious  obligations  will  thus  depend  not  upon  truth,  but  upon  geography. 

In  everything  properly  belonging  to  civil  rulers,  all  subjects  ai*e  bound 
to  obey;  society  rests  upon  this  foundation;  if  then  religion  be  the 
province  of  Government,  conscience  is  subordinate  to  civil  authority. 

But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  occasions  which  justify 
the  assertion  of  conscience  against  all  interference :  what  then  are  these 
circumstances  ? 

They  must  arise  out  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  expressive  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Creator.  "  In  'political  as  in  natural  science,  nature 
cannot  be  governedy  hut  by  obeying  lierr  The  question  then  comes, — 
how  far  is  the  authority  of  Government  in  religion,  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  man  ? 

If  conscience  be  supreme,  then  Government  is  not  supreme :  if  the 
former  have  authority,  the  latter  is  excluded. 

The  first  point  for  establishing  a  religion,  is  to  fix  upon  a  creed,  and 
form  of  worship,  as  obligatory  upon  the  whole  society  or  nation.  And  if 
the  magistrate  is  competent  to  decide  upon  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
suWects  to  accept  such  creed,  and  perform  such  worship. 

But  since  religion  requires  sincerity,  every  subject  is  under  obligation 
to  assent  heartily  to  the  Government  theology. 

There  ought  consequently  to  be  some  fitness  in  the  decision  of  rulers, 
to  gain  the  consent  of  subjects;  whereas  the  only  reasons  they  can  present 
as  civil  rulers,  ai*e  the  rewards  or  punishments  annexed  to  their  doctrines, 
which  have  no  appropriate  force  of  proof. 

Having  therefore  no  inherent  -power  of  gaining  consent,  laws  are  unfit 
means  of  enforcing  religion. 

But  a  second  and  equally  fatal  objection  to  any  such  Government 
authority,  is  presented  by  the  existence  and  nature  of  conscience  ; 
not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  enactment  to  secure 
intellectual  conviction,  but  in  religious  questions,  conscience  naturally  in- 
spires with  aversion  against  those  sentiments  which  we  disbelieve.  These 
"  signals,  planted  by  God  himself,"  in  the  breast  of  man,  are  the  very 
things  which  have  provoked  the  tyranny  of  men,  who  have  thus  ob- 
truded into  the  province  reserved  by  Jehovah,  as  his  peculiar  dominion. 

This  contradiction  of  authorities, — conscience  and  the  magistrate — 
produces  civil  discord,  when  by  enforcing  a  religion  against  the  convic- 
tions of  men,  the  civil  power  infringes  upon  the  natural  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  the  inalienable  prerogatives  of  the  Creator. 

This  anomaly  in  civil  society,  produces  what  we  see  at  present,  prac- 
tical disorder,  the  State  supporting  institutions,  which  a  great  number  of 
subjects  are  openly  and  conscientiously  seeking  to  overthrow ! 

But  it  will  oe  said,  that  "poets,  philosophers,  and  jurists,  warn  us  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  civil  society  in  an  acknowledgment  of  Divine 
Providence." 

We  however  can  recognize  Providence  only  by  obeying  its  laws,  and 
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since  we  are  by  this  provided  with  a  conscience,  evidently  intended 
to  be  supreme  in  religious  concerns,  we  best  acknowledge  and  submit  to 
Providence,  by  not  infringing  its  highest  laws. 

True  Atheism  would  enforce  any  form  of  religion  from  civil  policy, 
because  Atheism  disregai*ds  both  the  consience  of  man^  and  the  authoi-ity 
of  God. 

This  is  the  denial  of  Providence,  and  a  subversion  of  all  the  Creator's 
laws. 

Some  however  seek  to  evade  this  conclusion,  by  a  compromise  between 
law  and  conscience,  pretending  that  the  choice  of  a  creed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, does  not  commit  all  subjects  to  its  acceptance ;  but  only  appends 
oertain  advantages  to  the  State  Greed. 

This  is  a  still  greater  anomaly,  constituting  a  Legislature  without 
subjects  5  the  right  to  govern,  without  the  duty  of  obeying :  and  if  this 
he  admitted  for  om  law,  it  destroys  the  force  of  all  larvSj  and  completely 
destroys  the  bond  of  civil  society.  Thus,  toleration  is  introducea :  but 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  State  to  regulate  in  affairs  of 
religion,  since  in  no  other  matter  is  toleration  thou6;ht  of. 

Either  the  Government  has  no  authority  in  religion,  or  it  is  criminal 
in  admitting  any  doctrines  contrary  to  those  established.  It  is  bound  to 
carry  out  its  religious  laws,  with  the  same  rigour  and  exactness  as  any 
other,  or  to  abandon  such  laws  altogether. 

An  establishment  is  founded  upon  a  denial  of  all  claim  to  toleration, 
and  the  one  or  the  other  should  oe  withdrawn.  The  power  that  may 
establish,  cannot  tolerate  with  any  consistency.  Toleration  is  an  in- 
sult TO  BOTH  PRiNOiPi<ES;  it  ooth  denies  men's  freedom,  and  practi- 
cally abandons  the  magistrate's  authority. 

A  parent  ipay  not  tolerate  those  vices  in  his  children,  which  he  is 
bouna  and  able  to  correct.  The  original  idea  and  practice  of  State — 
Churchism  in  England,  admitted  of  no  toleration ;  Dissent  was  rebellion, 
and  now  rebellion  is  legalized :  but  this  has  happened  only  because  the 
State  and  the  Church  were  too  weak  to  carry  out  their  claims ;  they  have 
been  wearied  into  toleration,  w^hiqh  is  the  earnest  QF  finai; 

EMANCIPATION, 
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IV. 

Under  this  departioentf  sceptical  objectionSy  and  systetus  or  principles 
advocated  as  ho^^  to  Christianityy  a/re  dispassionately  considered. 


THE  INFIDEL'S  CANDOUR,  AND  SCRIPTURAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The  following  instance  of  candour  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  is  pre- 
sented to  our  readers,  as  another  warning  against  the  unfairness  of  some 
who  are  very  earnest  in  enlightening  the  people  on  the  errors  of  the 
Bible.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  every  mistake  and  fallacy 
contained  in  the  quotation, — ^mistakes  as  to  facts  and  doctrines  in  the 
Bible,  fallacies  of  logic  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  Scriptures  lead 
men  into  crimes. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance  or  unfairness  exhibited  in  the 
whole  piece,  which  is  a  libel  at  once  on  the  word  of  God,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  men.  Those  who  argue  against  the  Scriptures,  ought  first 
to  understand  them,  and  next  to  treat  them  with  faii-ness. 

But  there  is  a  very  close  affinity  between  the  way  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  quote  and  refer  to  the  Bible  to  prove  their  mummeries, 
and  the  way  in  which  professed  infidels  mangle  and  misrepresent  the 
Book  which  they  seek  to  disparage. 

Our  readers  may  judge,  from  the  following  specimen : — 

RELIGION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  RUSH  AND  THE  MANNINGS. 

We  have  spoken  generally  of  the  antagonism  which  should  be  always 
on  the  alei-t  to  resist  the  prejudices  of  the  pubhc.  Not  less  wanting  is  a 
journal  to  mark  the  progress  (which  every  day  affords)  to  a  sounder  state 
of  opinion,  upon  things  divested  of  religious  interference.  It  would  be 
an  ample  task,  and  a  pleasant  one,  to  note  the  admissions  in  our  favour 
made  in  the  public  transactions  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  polemical  lite- 
rature of  the  religious,  and  in  the  passing  worts  of  the  day  intended  for 
general  reading.  We  may  also  mention  now  necessary  it  is  to  have  a 
journal  to  rebut  the  charges  against  infidels.  It  is  an  old  mvention  of 
the  enemy  to  attribute  infidelity  to  the  criminals  of  society,  or,  reversely, 
to  ascribe  all  crimes  to  infidelity.  It  reouires  a  moral  diagnosis  of  trie 
facts,  to  show  that  crimes  are  rather  to  he  referred  to  religion,  than  at- 
tributable to  the  ivant  of  it.  The  past  year  has  afforded  two  remarkable 
criminal  cases — Rush  and  the  Mannings.    Rush  was  shown  to  be  a  reli* 
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gious  man ;  family  prayers  were  offered  up  morning  and  evening,  coUec- 
tions  were  raised  for  religious  purposes ;  even  duriru/  tJie  tAul  he  would 
have  drawn  inferences  from  the  Bible,  in  defence  of  himself.  He  was 
religious :  his  idea  of  religion,  his  reading  the  Bible,  his  knowledge  of  a 
God  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  did  not  deter 
HIM  from  committing  murder ;  and  with  religion  in  his  mouth  to  the 
last,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  attesting  his  innocence  as  he  paid 
the  forfeiture  of  his  notorious  guilt,  ^one  of  the  public  could  well 
assert  that  Rush's  crime  arose  from  want  of  religion,  therefore  it  was 
not  attempted ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  that  he  belonged  to 
the  ranks  of  the  religious,  and  how  impotent  were  prayers  offered  up  to 
Providence^  to  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  and  to  deliver  us  from 
evil how  impotent  was  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  prevent  the  crime. 
Religion  and  the  13ihle  seem  always  convertible  into  crime :  therein  the 
criminal  has  a  motive  to  commit  crime,  which  the  infidel  is  indeed  with- 
out. "  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,"  and  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  his  execution  of  it  in  the  Bible,  through  the  medhim  of  his 
chosen  people.  To  revenge  himself  on  the  Jermy's  was  one  motive 
which  actuated  Rush,  and  he  found  a  justification  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  other  inducement  was  the  love  of  gain,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  plunder  and  murder  went  generally  together,  and  were  the  joint 
purpose  of  the  Almighty  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  his  people, 
Israel. 

Religion  was  at  least  a  principle  in  Manning's  mind  ;  it  was  shown  in 
evidence  to  have  been  brought  out  frequently  to  combat  tlie  premedita- 
tion of  the  murder,  and  we  must  suppose  that  Manning^ s  theology 
finally  adapted  itself  to  murder.  Religion  to  prevent  crime,  religion  to 
produce  repentance,  or  religion  as  law,  justice  or  punishment,  sure  to  fall 
on  the  offender,  in  apprehension  of  hereafter  if  not  in  reality  here — 
seemed  equally  inefficacious  on  the  Mannings.  Manning,  who  was 
devout,  endeavoured  to  show  the  persuasion  to  crime  was  in  the  material- 
ism of  his  wife.  He  said  his  wife  had  used  the  language  of  Solomon, 
that  the  body  was  but  as  other  eaith,  and  did  not  rise  again.  However, 
the  chaplain's  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  who  said  that  Mrs.  Manning 
had  not  given  any  sign  of  such  opinion,  and  her  orthodoxy  appeared  very 
satisfactory  to  him.  Therefore  the  charge  of  infidelity,  as  the  cause  of 
the  crime  was  an^ested  in  the  bud.  Very  likely,  in  his  theological  dis- 
quisitions previous  to  the  crime.  Manning  may  have  discussed  this  with 
himself,  or  with  tlie  surgemi,  whether  he  could  go  to  heaven  if  there 
were  a  future  state.  Did  the  more  impressionable  religious  state  of  the 
man  make  him  preferable  to  the  woman  'I  The  feeling  of  the  public  was, 
if  we  may  argue  from  the  Times  leader,  more  against  the  man  than  the 
woman.  There  was  aiding  and  abetting  in  every  step  towards  the  con- 
summation of  the  crime,  with  an  evident  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  with 
his  religious  scruples,  as  well  as  with  the  judicial  consequences  in  this 
world.  The  pubuc  felt  something  of  the  contempt  for  Manning  which 
his  wife  felt.  She  had  courage,  which  he  did  not  possess.  There  was 
a  moral  and  matter-of-fact  hypocrisy  in  Manning,  which  seems  to  be 
innate  in  many  of  the  religious  temperament.  He  appeared  to  be  against, 
and  he  would  go  with,  his  wife  in  preparing  the  murder ;  he  wonlcf  do  a 
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little,  or  BY  HALVES,  not  enough,  as  he  thought  to  constitute  a  murderer. 
Probably  religion,  as  we  have  said  in  the  case  of  Rush,  so  in  the  case  of 
the  man  Manning,  may  have  justifiedy  in  his  course  of  thought,  the 
murder  of  O'Conner.  O'Conner  was  an  adulterer,  adjvdged  to  death  ? 
in  the  Bible,  and  a  person,  as  Mrs.  Manning  reasoned,  who  had  done 
them  an  ill  turn,  and  Manning  did  not  like  him.  It  is  not  we  only  who 
say  religion  is  so  easily  convertible  into  crime — Shakspere  holds  tho 
same  opinion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mrs,  Mannin^i  was  at  all  influ- 
enced by  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  religious  belief;  it  was 
NIL  in  her  mind :  family  prayer  and  going  to  church,  fashionable  in 
g;ood  society,  as  the  Times  says,  made  no  impression  upon  Mi-s.  Manning, 
a  lady's  maid  of  the  aristocracy.  We  therefore !  ar^  exonerated  from 
Mrs.  Manning,  and  we  give  the  complete  credit  of  Manning  to  the  reli- 
gious world. 

In  reply  to  this  wild  imagination,  we  may  suggest  some  of  those 
reflections  and  difficulties  which  will  occur  to  an  inhdel  who  understands 
the  question.    He  might  reason  as  follows : — 

According  to  this,  if  there  be  any  religious  men  who  do  not  commit 
crimes ;  they  are  hypocrites ;  for  "  religion  and  crime  are  convertible 
it  is  the  weakness  of  the  religious  public,  which  calls  a  man  hypocrite, 
who  whilst  making  profession  of  religion,  does  some  disgraceful  action : 
for  we  see,  that  this  is  the  only  consistent  profession.  Undoubtedly  the 
Churches  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  spirituality,  but  the  religious  leadei-s 
have  not  hit  on  the  true  cause ;  they  are  always  complaining,  that  their 
flocks  do  not  live  up  to  their  privileges ;  and  this  is  very  plain,  for  whilst 
"  crime  and  religion  are  convei-tible,"  there  is  very  little  crime  amongst 
professors,  as  compared  with  others,  especially  the  swell  mob.  Policemen 
may  have  to  attend  theatres  and  free  and  easies,  but  the  regular  worship- 
pers at  chapels,  forget  their  true  vocation,  which  is  to  prepare  for  a  swing. 

There  was  one  consistent  quaker  about  two  years  ago,  but  the  Society 
of  Friends  must  confess  it  is  an  exception  and  not  the  rule.  How  seldom 
do  we  hear  of  a  member  of  an  Independent  or  Baptist  Church,  coming 
under  the  hand  of  Jack  Ketch  !  Truly  then  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
it  is  time  the  Churches  were  stirred  up  to  a  consistent  walk  and  conver- 
sation. So  notoriously  is  the  public  gulled  upon  this  subject,  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  pass  off  as  particularly  honest,  he  never  thinks  of  setting 
up  for  a  stout  blasphemer,  but  takes  to  family  prayer !  Surely  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark ;  since  what  is  convei-tible  with 
crime,  is  a  cloak  to  hide  criminal  intentions. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine  of  murder, 
for  it  says  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  introduces  Cain  as  an  example  to  all 
believers. 

"  In  this  is  the  message  that  ye  heard  from  the  begiuning,  that  we 
should  hate  one  another :  like  Cain  who  was  of  that  Holy  one,  and  slew 
liis  brother."— (1  John  iii.  12.)  (See  also  Gen.  iv.  9—12.)—"  And  the 
I^rd  said  unto  Cain,  where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?  and  he  said  I  know 
uot :  Am  1  my  brother's  keeper.  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall 
not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  eai-th."    (Gen.  ix.  6.  Exodus  xx.  13.) 

And  we  are  plainly  taught  that  vengeance  is  0U7'S,  because  "  Vegeance 
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is  MINE  I  will  repay  daith  the  Lord  therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
fittarve  him ;  if  he  thirst  give  him  no  drink."  Dearly  beloved  avenge 
yourselves." 

The  reader  is  requested  not  to  examine  Rom»  12 — 19 — 21,  or  he  may 
imagine  the  Bible  teaches  the  opposite  doctrine :  and  that  when  Jehovah 
says  vengeance  is  min^,  he  means  that  it  is  not  ours,  and  therefore  com- 
mands us  "  NOT  to  avenge  oui'selves." 

In  this  way  these  murderers  would  find  no  motives  to  help  their 
criminality,  by  reading  the  Bible.  But  we  Reasoners,  Hke  Priests,  be* 
take  ourselves  to  non*natural  senses,  and  read  the  Bible  backwards, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  escape.  "  It  requires  a  moral  diagnosis  of  the 
facts,  to  shew  that  crimes  are  to  be  referred  to  religion :"  we  must  first 
confound  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New ;  regard  God's  providential 
and  judicial  acts  in  driving  out  the  Canaanites  for  their  wickedness,  as 
patterns  for  private  murder,  because  vengeance  belongeth  only  unto  God: 
we  must  first  mistake  Judaism  and  try  Christians  by  this  mistake :  we 
must  carefully  overlook  the  New  Testament  arguments,  that  we  are  told 
to  be  "  kind  to  one  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Be  ye  tnerefore  followers  of 
God  as  dear  children ;  And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us."— 
(Eph.  iv.  82.  V.  1,  2.) 

How  natural  it  was  for  Rush  and  the  Mannings  to  find  arguments 
from  this  source.  "  Probably  religion  in  their  course  of  thought  may 
have  justified  the  murders.  O'Connor  had  done  the  Mannings  ^'  an  ill 
turn,"  therefore  the  Bible  justified  their  revenge* 

It  is  true  the  following  passages  seem  to  make  against  the  doctrine  | 
but  a  true  reasoner  will  look  to  Old  Testament  wars,  not  to  New  Testa-* 
ment  principles.  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  lovetn  not  his  brother  abideth  in 
death.  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue;  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth. — (1  John  iii.  14 — 18.) 

Christians  may  perhaps  pretend  that  Jesus  Christ  is  their  eiample^  and 
that  infidels  should  find  reven^  and  murder  in  him.  No  doubt  this 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  as  his  last  act  was  to  forgive  his  murderers  j  but 
we  can  easily  manage  to  omit  these  objectionable  points* 
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T^he  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual^  Immortal^  and  Se^ponsible,  will  be 
the  maet  Jrequent  topic  of  this  department:  though  sometimes  we 
s/iall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 


POETIC  DICTION.— ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE  BY  THE 
ORATORS.* 

Spsbch,  the  vehicle  of  thought,  next  to  reason  of  which  it  is  the  in* 
strument,  is  the  noblest  ^ft  ot  heaven*  There  are  various  degrees  in 
the  facility  of  speaking,  from  the  stammering  of  untaught  men,  to  the 
ease  of  conversation,  and  the  eloquence  of  public  orators.  And  though 
language  is  the  common  possession  of  mankind,  in  many  it  exists  rather 
as  a  latent  capacity  than  as  a  matured  power ;  but  wherever  it  has  been 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection,  it  has  gained  the  admi* 
ration  of  all.  Homer,  though  delighting  in  the  sterner  scenes  of  war&re 
and  bloodshed,  describes  with  co^enial  admiration  the  sweet  speaking 
Nestor,  the  shrill  orator  of  the  JPylians,  from  whose  ton^e  language 
flowed  sweeter  than  honey."  Nor  do  any  of  this  author^s  neroes  appear 
more  noble,  with  all  their  valour,  than  the  "  discreet  Ulysses  by  his 
eloquence. 

Whether  speech  itself,  or  merely  the  capacity  of  acquiring  it,  was 
the  original  endowment  of  mankind,  would  be  too  wide  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion here ;  but  that  it  is  the  chief  source  of  amelioration  cannot  be 
doubted.  Nor  have  we  any  difficulty  in  sympathizing  with  the  poet, 
when,  considering  this  high  distinction  of  human  nature,  he  celebrates 

eloquent  Mercury,  the  grandson  of  Atlas,  the  messenger  of  great  JovCj^ 
and  of  the  gods,  who  shaped  the  fierce  manners  of  newly-formed  men  by 
the  feculty  of  speech."  (Horace,  lib.  i.  carmen  x.)  But  not  only  was 
he  thus  the  messenger  of  the  gods ;  he  was,  if  we  may  continue  the 
papin  metaphor,  also  the  messenger  of  men ;  both  by  conveying  from 
one  to  another  what  was  godlike  within  them  ;  and  by  carrying  up  to 
the  sfods  the  gratitude  and  worship  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  styles  of  speech  cultivated  by  men ;  but 
the  most  obvious  distuiction  is  into  prose  and  poetry.   Yet  even  thes» 

•  We  reluctantly  postpone  a  contribution  promised  last  month, — a  criticism  on  pre- 
vious BFticleSj^lest  we  should  give  our  readers  over  mueh  logic  at  one  time.  And' 
bare  chosen  rather  to  give  a  Ut&e  rhetoric.  This  article  on  Poetic  Diction,  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer  to  the  fiible  and  the  People,"  <»iginally  appeared  in  the  Bihliocd 
Review,  The  cessation  of  that  Review,  together  with  the  peculiar  class  of  readers 
amongst  whom  it  circulated,  leads  us  to  republish  the  article,  as  being  both  interesting 
to  persons  in  general,  and  especially  useful  to  students  for  the  ministry,  and  aspirants 
to  public  spealdiig,  amongst  our  intelligent  working  men,  for  whom  our  labms*  are 
iatended. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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are  not  so  glearly  marked  as  to  be  easily  distinguished ;  they  also  slide 
into  each  other;  and  the  difference  can  be  cleany  seen  only  when  we 
look  far  away  from  the  narrow  boundary  which  separates  them. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  strict  definition ;  only  a  description  can  be 
ventured  of  things  that  differ  chiefly  in  degree.  Poetry  is  essentially 
elevating :  it  adorns  fact :  its  portraits  are  more  brilliant  than  the  origi- 
nals :  it  is  ffenius  giving  its  own  hues  to  nature,  Carlyle  calls  poe^ 
"  musical  thought ;  the  idea  is,  no  doubt,  pretty,  but  not  very  tangible; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  on  .this  very  account,  it  is  the  more  suitaole  as  a  de- 
scription of  poetry.  Whether  poetry  consists  in  the  idea,  or  in  the  form 
of  the  expression,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine ;  perhaps  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  conception ;  but  this  naturally  leads  to  a  corresponding  style  of 
language  called  poetic  diction."  To  a  great  extent,  this  kind  of  diction 
involves  poetical  conceptions,  not  as  whole  pieces  of  art,  but  as  tints  and 
shades ;  since  every  particular  word  is  a  heightening  of  the  idea  connected 
with  the  object  which  the  word  denotes.  Hence  we  regard  poetic  ima- 
gery generally  as  involved  in  the  employment  of  poetic  language ;  and 
so  we  shall  treat  of  them  as  convertible. 

Most  languf^es  have  sets  of  words  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetry,  and 
other  words  suited  to  prose ;  the  former  glance  at  things  in  a  secondary 
light,  and  regard  them  under  some  more  mevated  view  than  they  at  first 
present;  the  latter  denote  things  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  reality ; 
or  as  they  obviously  appear.   The  lan^a^e  of  poetry  is  less  familiar ; 

?rose  deds  in  "  household  words,"  it  is  the  undress  of  every-day  life. 
^here  is  also  an  obvious  mechanical  difference  in  their  framework,  or 
general  structure;  poetry  being  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  metrical 
regularity ;  yet,  douotless,  there  is  some  sort  of  measure  even  in  prose, 
though  not  so  distinct  and  formal.  Poetry  then,  by  way  of  a  loose  defi- 
nition, may  be  called,  elevated  conpeptions  expressed  in  appropriate  lan- 
^age,  and  subject  to  a  definite  measure.  By  elevated  conceptions  we 
GO  not  mean  absolutely  lofty y  but  lifted  above  the  common  and  obvious 
conception  of  the  things  described.  So  far,  then,  as  prose  possesses  these 
charactemtics,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  poetry.  There  is  a  round- 
ness, majesty,  and  fulness  of  sound,  in  the  general  style  of  poetic  prose ; 
it  is  not  an  easy  shambling  walk ;  but  a  soldier-like  march.  Yet,  as  we 
have  said,  poetry  and  prose  slide  into  each  other ;  but  the  latter  is  for 
matters  of  fact  and  the  business  of  life ;  the  former  is  more  adapted  to 
retired  leisure.  Poetry  has  an  ideal  world  transcending  the  real  one ;  a 
bower  of  grace  and  loveliness  in  which  we  sit  luxuriantfy,  contemplating 
nature  as  a  universal  Eden.  But  even  in  actual  business  the  vehemence 
and  loftiness  of  passion  sometimes  lift  us  into  the  region  of  poetry; 
hence  the  mixing  up  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  origin  of  this  present 
discussion.  Poetry  is  of  two  kinds,  of  the  inteUect  and  of  the  heart ;  of 
the  imagination  and  of  the  affections ;  based  on  brilliant  ideas,  or  on  vivid 
feelings;  imaginative  and  pathetic.  The  merely  imaginative  is,  for  the 
most  part,  misplaced  in  oratory ;  it  is  false  taste ;  it  is  pla;|^in^  with  con- 
ceits and  puns,  instead  of  going  right  on  with  the  business  in  hand.  The 
imaginative,  whose  end  is  simply  ornament,  is  exclusively  adapted  to 
professed  poetry,  as  in  descriptive  pieces.  Both  intellectual  poetry,  and 
the  diction  proper  to  it,  want  pathos ;  it  is  clear,  but  cold ;  it  has  light 
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but  DO  warmth,  and  hence  is  imsuitable  to  true  oratory.  Shelley  is  the 
best  specimen  of  it ;  in  his  larger  pieces  he  has  it  to  exeess,  even  for 
poetry.  His  lambent  flame  plays  aoout  the  head,  but  does  not  kindle  in 
the  heart ;  it  sheds  forth  clear  cold  moonbeams  on  some  froety  night. 
His  radiance  is  not  summer  sunshine ;  he  has  brilliancy  withoat  glow. 
He  has  built  for  us  a  glittering  ice-palace. 

This  sort  of  poetry,  and  the  diction  expressive  of  it,  and  partaking 
of  its  character,  are  therefore  unsuited  to  eloquence.  Its  coldness  is  an 
objection  to  it,  and  it  is  ill-adapted  for  oratory,  because  it  is  artificial.  In 
gBueral  its  beauty  is  forced ;  tne  flowers  it  cultivates  are  sickly  exotics. 
True  genius  has  a  home  satisfaction  that  can  dispense  with  wnat  is  ex- 
trinsic. Truth  will  not  be  bedecked ;  it  demanas  an  acknowledgment 
that  right  and  truth  are  ornament  and  dignity.  It  is  further  ineffective, 
as  it  aims  not  at  the  true  object  of  oratory,  conviction  and  persuasion ; 
but  rests  in  itself.  The  means  become  the  end.  Poetical  diction,  in  so 
far  as  it  adorns  the  style^  is  false  eloquence ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  adorns  the 
subject,  it  is  appropriate.  To  leave  an  impression  that  one  has  spoken 
eloquently  on  liberty,  is  beside  the  mark;  but  to  leave  on  the  minds  of 
the  auditory  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  liberty  as  the  true  greatness  of 
civil  life,  is  to  accomplish  a  legitimate  end.  The  diction  of  the  orator  is 
apicture,  that  seeks  not  admiration  of  itself  but  love  for  the  oi*iginaL 
Hence  the  style  should  be  so  transparent  as  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  the 
subject ;  not  to  dazzle  by  its  own  prismatic  hues.  It  b  a  window  we  are 
to  see  through,  not  stained  glass  we  are  to  look  at.  An  oration  should 
leave  men  filled  with  the  subject,  not  with  itself ;  whatever  diminishes 
the  unity  of  this  effect  stands  in  the  way  of  the  orator's  proper  end.  But 
all  ornaments  for  mere  beauty  are  tnere  simply  for  their  own  sake; 
whereas  nothing  should  be  introduced  but  what  an  interest  in  the  subject 
excites,  which  will  never  be  the  superficial  beauty  of  a  fanciful  poetry, 
but  the  poetry  of  the  heart. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  laws  of  mind  which  a  profusion  of  thia 
kind  of  imagery  directly  violates.  Argument  and  persuasion  appeal  to 
human  nature,  and  should  therefore  conform  to  it.  This  fi^se  taste  vio- 
lates, first,  that  law  of  mind  in  accordance  with  which  impressions 
diminish  on  frequent  repetition,  Whatever  is  glaring  strikes  most  at 
first,  but  the  eye  gets  used  to  it,  and  tired  of  it.  So  does  tiie  mind  be- 
come familiar  with  florid  eloquence :  it  has  seen  the  lightning  and  heard 
the  thunder  too  often  to  be  terrified ;  all  is  now  blsmk  cartridge,  or  a 
mere  flash  in  the  pan.  Uniform  poetic  brilliancy  by  this  means  becomes 
fiat  prose. 

The  second  law  of  mind  which  this  false  oratory  violates  is  that  which 
requires  a  conception  to  aid  and  preserve  an  impression.  If  the  intellect 
be  not  employed,  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses  flags ;  the  melody  of  sweet 
sounds  may  possibljr  give  a  kind  of  physical  pleasure ;  but  there  must  be 
some  association  or  idea  connected  with  it,  or  the  ear  is  soon  palled ;  tha 
music  must  remind  us  of  old  scenes  or  old  friends,  or  be  associated  with 
present  festive  joy,  and  set  fancy  afloat  on  the  vrings  of  n^elody,  or  it 
must  be  married  to  immortal  verse,"  and  become  itself  more  ravishing, 
whilst  it  deepens  the  sentiments  of  the  poet.  A  bold  outline  of  natural 
flcenery  may,  at  first,  impress  us  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  to 
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Gontinae  thMe  feeliiigs  we  must  see  the  scene  alive  with  the  busy  actors 
of  a  bygone  age ;  their  departed  spirits  must  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
mortal  me;  tiiej  must  walk  abroad  and  give  interest  to  the  place;  it 
will  thus  stand  to  us  as  the  index  of  ancient  times.  Thus  we  want  an 
idea  to  continue  and  deepen  an  impression.  They  feel  most  interest  in  a 
things  who  know  most  about  it*  If  we  have  nothing  to  think  about,  we 
cannot  feel  long  ot  deeply,  whatever  we  may  have  to  listen  to  or  stare  at. 
The  eye  and  the  ear  soon  get  tired  if  the  mind  is  not  interested.  The 
same  principle  is  amlicable  to  oratory ;  poetical  imagery  must  not  take 
the  place  of  clear  laeas,  of  really  instructive  and  intei^sting  thoughts. 
There  can  be  no  conviction  nor  passion  without  a  conception ;  we  must 
have  the  key  to  the  understanding  to  find  the  way  into  tne  heart.  If  we 
would  nurse  wrath,  we  must  think  of  injuries  received  or  intended ;  if 
we  would  excite  ^ity,  we  must  give  a  conception  of  distress.  Poetical 
imagery  sometimes  heightens  these  representations;  but  it  must  not  be 
of  that  kind  which  dazzles  by  its  own  beauty. 

The  third  law  of  mind  which  a  profusion  of  poetic  imagery  violates, 
is,  that  the  mind  naturally  reposes  in  what  is  oroinary.  A  style  habitu- 
ally florid  seeks  to  keep  the  mind  on  the  stretch ;  whereas  ApoUo  some- 
times wakes  wiUi  his  harp  the  silent  muse,  nor  ahvaifs  bends  his  bow." 
The  mind  is  not  like  the  troubled  sea ;  its  waves  must  sometimes  sub- 
nde ;  its  natural  condition  is  a  calm :  it  must  only  occasionaUy  be  lashed 
and  agitated.  Nor  is  this  pindple  less  true  ot  the  feelings  connected 
with  admiration  than  of  our  more  turbulent  passions.  InorcUnately  con- 
tinned  finery  is,  therefore,  sure  to  outrun  our  sympathies :  our  minds  are 
but  moderately  provided  with  explosive  mixtures ;  we  have  but  a  small 
surplus  of  feehng  and  admiration  to  throw  away :  if  the  mendicant  be 
too  obstreperous  and  insolent  in  his  demands,  we  refuse  him  that  which 
we  may  occasionally  affi>rd  to  modest  worth.  This  palpable  effort  to 
carry  our  wonder  by  storm,  leads  us  to  fortify  our  castle,  and  dose  the 
gates  against  such  an  unwelcome  intruder.  We  can  entertain  a  begg^g 
minstrel  on  a  Christmas  or  a  new  year's  day,  but  must  not  be  dinned 
with  a  fiddle  or  bagpipe,  nor  yet  with  tales  and  songs,  the  whole  year 
round.  There  is  a  time  for  everything :  our  staple  duties  and  joys  are 
household.  If  our  enjoyments  aim  at  perpetual  elevation  and  ecstasy, 
even  luxuries  turn  into  necessaries ;  ana  because  what  is  extraordinary 
oannot  lift  us  to  itself,  it  comes  down  to  our  level,  and  itself  becomes  or- 
dinary, so  that  this  excessive  labour  and  over  refiosement  is  thrown  away. 
True  oratory,  therefore  will  be  plain,  homely,  and  ma6culine--*in  other 
words,  natural ;  stooping  generally  to  the  actual  walks  of  life,  and  only 
oecasioncdly  refreshing  us  with  a  flight  upwards. 

Having  thus  considered  the  defedis  of  a  too  ornate  or  florid  oratory, 
namely,  that  it  is  odd,  artificial,  and  distracting ;  and  having  shown  that 
it  violates  several  laws  of  that  very  mind  which  it  appeals  to ;  we  shall 
next  inquire,  wherein  adorned  language,  or  poetic  diction,  is  appropriate 
and  usenil.  In  the  first  place,  ornament  in  general  should  be  subordinate. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  true  oratory,  are  clearness  and  force ;  the 
one  to  give  ideas,  the  other  to  urge  to  a  course  of  action  consistent  with 
those  ideas.  So  far  as  ornament  aids  in  this,  it  is  to  be  admitted :  but  it 
must  come  of  itself;  for,  if  it  be  laboured  after,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
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end.  Beauty  and  foree  appear  in  many  eases  to  be  incomjMitible.  Yet 
this  is  only  in  appearanoe^  nn*  though  beauty,  when  excessive,  weakens, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  distributed  as  to  increase  energy.  Plnmea 
add  to  the  digiiity  of  armies — ^their  waving  standards  and  glittering 
equipments  are  imposing ;  but  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,^'  must  also  be  associated  with  strength  of  muscle  and  of  heart. 
When  show  is  at  the  expense  of  powers  it  more  naturally  awakens  con- 
tempt than  admiration,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  that  which  is 
graceful  is  grafted  on  that  which  is  powerful,  it  becomes  almost  sublime, 
oy  the  terrible  energy  wil^  which  it  is  allied.  The  very  mention  of  the 
ornaments  su^ests  the  force  which  they  serve  only  to  adorn.  The  ap- 
plication of  tnis  to  oratory  is  obvious;  the  basis  of  style  must  be  force; 
the  surface  may  be  adorned,  and  then  the  beauty  and  the  power  will  be 
reciprocally  heightened.  There  must  be  the  rock,  well  bedded  in  the 
eartn,  and  then  on  this  substratum  we  may  scatter  the  light  soil  to  culti- 
vate flowers  and  arbours,  amidst  the  frowning  fortresses  which  that  rock 
supports.  In  oratory,  then,  strength  is  the  main  quality,  beauty  is  subor- 
dinate. In  prop^  proportion  beauty  adds  to  power,  but  in  excess  it 
weakens. 

Poetic  diction  is  useful  in  oratory,  so  far  as  it  renders  the  ideas  con- 
veyed more  vivid  in  colouring,  and  clearer  in  outline;  for  the  end  of 
oratory  is  generally  persuasion  through  the  medium  of  conviction,  and 
the  power  upon  the  will  depends  upon  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
intellect.  Men  are  more  readily  prompted  to  reven^  by  seeing  injustice 
clearly  pointed  out  and  warmly  painted:  poetry  is  painting — ^it  both 
draws  the  outline  and  adds  the  tints;  and  the  orator  requires  both,  that 
in  taking  hold  of  the  imagination  and  reason  he  may  insure  a  mastery 
over  the  affections.  He  must,  therefore,  paint  so  glowingly,  that  to  see 
will  be  to  feel.  All  impression  depends  on  thought,  and  wiil  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  deamess  and  vividness  of  the  thought.  Yet  even  here  it  is 
needful,  by  way  of  caution,  to  remark,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  hdght- 
ening  a  description,  namely,  either  by  poetical  painting,  or  by  minute  and 
Hteral  enumeration  of  some  indicative  circumstances,  as  in  the  contest 
between  the  Tergemini,  (Livy,  1st  book,  chap,  xxv.,)  in  which  the  reader 
sees  the  battle  as  if  he  were  there,  is  as  breathless  as  the  spectators  were, 
and  ahnost  hears  or  feels  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  two  parties  looking 
on.  This  method  of  indirect  aescription  is  appropriate  to  masculine  elo- 
quence, giving  a  bold  likeness  at  one  stroke ;  but  the  poetic  method  is 
oceasioimlly  admirable,  and  when  employed  at  a  point  of  great  interest  is 
lofty  and  ov^^wering. 

We  proceed,  then,  briefly  to  apply  these  considerations  to  the  oratory 
of  andent  and  modem  times. 

And  flrst,  as  to  ancient  oratory,  that  is,  Grecian  and  Roman.  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  as  much  excel  all  other  orators,  as  they  themselves  fall 
short  of  the  perfect  idea  of  their  art.  Yet  there  was  a  wide  difierence 
between  them :  whatever  poetry  Demosthenes  had  did  not  exist  for  its 
own  sake,  but  arose  from  necessity,  from  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings. 
Cicero  often  transplanted  his  flowers  to  his  oration ;  they  had  plainly  not 
grown  there :  and  herein  is  the  distinction  between  the  florid  and  the 
masculine,  the  fine  and  the  true ;  the  natural  cultivates  whole  forests,  the 
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artificial  introduces  small  exotic  beauties ;  the  one  is  the  native  growth  of 
the  soil^  the  other  is  a  drooping  sickly  flower^  or  a  stunted  tree  that  stands 
in  an  un^nial  clime. 

But  wnilst  Cicero  had  a  great  deal  of  the  false  poetic — ^was  too  painted 
and  garish^  there  was  also  much  native  genius  and  force^  which,  if  less 
encumbered  with  ornament,  would  have  rendered  his  name  still  more 
illustrious. 

He  best  exemj^lified  liis  own  description  of  eloquence,  est  copiose 
loquens  sapientia ; '  but  he  erred  as  to  the  copiousness.  Demosthenes 
emits  in  two  electric  flashes  what  Cicero  describes  in  suocessive  flowing 
sentences.  Hume's  enumeration  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  elo- 
quence has  been  eulogised  as  the  happiest  criticism  on  that  celebrated 
orator.  It  is/'  says  Hume,  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
sense;  it  is  vehement  reasoning  without  any  appearance  of  art;  it  is 
disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continuous  stream  of 
argument." 

The  truest  criterion  of  his  oratory  is  that  his  power  is  unquestioned : 
no  one  pretends  to  be  his  rival,  nor  to  find  another  that  can  match  him. 
He  is  natural,  and,  therefore,  appeals  to  all  men.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
universality  of  the  admiration  he  has  acquired.  His  style  is  that  of  ar- 
gumentative feeling :  it  is  the  logic  of  the  heart :  his  ornaments  are  not 
there  for  their  own  sake,  they  are  not  put  in  nor  sought  for,  but  present 
themselves :  his  vehemence  was  that  of  a  noble  steed,  striking  sparks 
from  his  hoofs,  in  his  rapid  course. 

His  orations  are  instances  of  unity ;  his  force  is  one,  his  en^gies  were 
combined,  concentrated  on  the  main  point :  he  was  not  to  be  diverted, 
and  would  not  divert  his  hearers ;  his  force  lay  in  reiterated  impression — 
a  tension  toward  one  definite  end ;  he  meant  something  by  every  word  he 
said ;  his  beauty  and  force  are  not  in  the  parts,  but  in  the  consentaneous 
whole.  Every  bound  led  towards  the  mark;"  he  had  few  prominences ; 
his  most  vehement  apostrophes  (as  swearing  by  the  ghost  of  those  who 
perished  at  Marathon  and  Platse)  were  not  over-precipitous;  he  reached 
his  elevations  by  gradual  ascents, — ^by  easy  and  natural  stages,  he  came 
to  the  climax  of  boldness  and  sublimity. 

The  power  of  Demosthenes,  like  all  terrific  and  sublime  agencies,  is 
seen  only  by  its  efl(Bcts;  but  Cicero  made  a  display  of  his  art  In  his 
defence  of  Milo  you  would  think  him  as  anxious  about  his  own  reputa- 
tion as  about  the  life  of  his  friend.  Yet,  in  general,  though  his  diction  is 
too  ornamental,  his  boldest  strokes  are  moderately  well  sustained  by  the 
style  preceding :  his  apostrophe  on  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen  is 
generally  referred  to  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  lofby  vehemence  both  in 
thought  and  diction :  so  palpable  was  the  outrage,  that  desolute  solitudes, 
rocks  and  mountains,  would  become  his  sympathetic  and  indignant  audi- 
ence. But  he  sometimes  outruns  the  sympathy  of  the  severe  critic,  and 
his  eflbrts  at  the  sublime  degenerate  into  the  ridiculous,  as  when  he 
invests  the  walls  of  the  Senate-house  with  gratitude.  In  general  his 
style  was  too  ambitious ;  the  means  became  the  end ;  he  was  like  a  war- 
rior whose  ghttering  sword  is  muffled  in  the  folds  of  his  flowin&f  dress. 
Real  passion  is  self-absorbed,  but  he  did  not  so  much  seem  lost  in  nis  own 
feelings  as  determined  to  make  others  feel. 
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.^Bchine&y  though  far  infenor  to  his  rival  Demosthenes,  was  neverthe- 
less an  orator  of  great  power,  jet,  in  some  instances,  he  left  the  real 
pathetic  for  forced  eloquence,  as  in  the  exclamation,  0  earth,  0  sun, 
oraverj,  intellect,  and  education !"  This  is  not  true  poetry,  nor  passion, 
but  plain  rant;  it  is  too  sudden ;  the  preceding  sentences  do  not  naturallj 
lead  to  it ;  it  is  like  a  drunken  man  in  sober  company. 

Demosthenes  was  as  plain  in  his  diction,  as  msmly  in  his  thoughts  ;  he 
talked  of  business  in  the  style  of  business ;  he  was  too  intent  to  be  nice ; 
he  dared  to  be  plain  and  pungent,  nay,  even  what  waiting  gentlewomen" 
would  call  vulgar :  as  wnen  he  described  the  too  late  shiftmg  and  dodg- 
ing of  the  imskilAil  boxer  putting  fordi  his  hand  to  ward  off  a  blow  he 
has  already  received. 

Cicero  might,  perhaps,. exceed  him  in  the  number  of  splendid  pass^fes, 
(a  criterion  with  the  majority,)  but  this  standard  is  founded  on  lalse 
taste.  The  true  force  of  an  oration  does  not  consist  in  a  few  ornate  sen- 
tences, or  an  occasional  lavishness  of  splendid  imagery ;  but  in  the  gene- 
ral arrangement,  bearing  upon  one  point;  which  arrangement  gives  its 
cumulative  force  to  an  apparently  irregular  outburst ;  just  like  the  point 
of  the  wedge  in  military  tactics,  where  the  force  of  this  projecting  front 
depends  on  the  concentration  of  power  from  behind. 

It  may,  perhaps  be  thought  by  some,  that  after  all,  oratory  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste — ^that  its  excellencies  are  wholly  relative.  And  no  doubt 
this  is  true  to  a  great  extent.  What  one  regards  as  florid,  another  looks 
upon  as  chaste.  Cicero  would  excite  the  laughter  of  a  cultivated  English 
audience,  by  those  very  passages  which  would  call  forth  the  Hvely  admi- 
ration of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  But  whilst  we  admit  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  eloquence  is  relative,  and  that  he  is  the  best  orator  who  "  carries 
his  point,"  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this  is  applicable  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  to  artificial  eloquence,  that  is,  the  ornate  or  florid  style.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  degree  of  men's  refinement  (to  which, 
for  the  most  part,  this  style  addresses  itself)  is  infinitely  varied.  But 
natural  eloquence— plain  honest  sense — aided  by  the  poetry  of  the  affec- 
tions,— ^warm,  energetic  feeling, — singleness  of  purpose,  and  loftiness  of 
principle, — ^this  genuine  eflusion  of  a  noble  soul  prevails  alike  with  the 
rude  and  the  refined;  because  it  appeals  to  the  elements  common  to 
both.  At  the  same  time  it  is  con&ssed  that  this  manly  eloquence  does 
not  gain  eq^ual  admiration  to  itself.  Many  would  call  the  other  "  finer," 
and  praise  it  accordingly.  They  are  right  about  the  finery,  but  wrong 
about  the  praise.  The  admiration  which  a  florid  style  gains  to  itself  is 
its  chief  defect.  The  fact  that  the  plainly  ai^mentative  and  pathetic 
does  not  acquire  this  admiration,  is  both  the  highest  tribute  to  this 
method  of  speaking,  and  the  true  secret  of  its  success.  Whilst  men 
exclaim  rapturously  about  the  beauty  of  the  one,  they  proceed  quietly  to 
obey  the  other. 

And  this  is  why  Demosthenes  stands  so  much  above  the  crowd  of 
lesser  orators,  and  why  Cicero,  the  distant  second  to  Demosthenes,  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  sympathy  of  the  judicious ;  and  also  why  his 
occasional  puenlities  gain  excessive  admiration  from  those  whose  taste  is 
less  cultivated  and  severe.  He  himself  lost  sympathy  with  some  of  his 
earlier  productions,  as  not  being  "  aptse  rebus  agendis  /'  not  suited  to  the 
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busixiess  of  life.  In  shorty  florid  or  ornate  eloquence  in  relative^  that  is,  it 
pleases  some  extravagandj^  and  disgusts  others  as  much;  but  true  elo- 
quence is  absolute^  that  is^  it  captivates  all ;  or^  ratha*,  it  sways  all;  for  it 
captivates  very  few.  This  reasoning  applies  not  only  to  general  poetic 
conceptions^  or  a  florid  style  of  thought,  out  equally  to  the  most  confined 
sense  of  the  phrase,  poetic  diction ;"  since  what  is  false  of  the  deeper 
process,  is  equally  false  of  the  more  superficial  one ;  and^  in  g^eral,  tms 
style  of  thought  and  language  not  only  agree,  the  &lae  in  the  one  hmg 
accompanied  oy  the  false  in  the  other^  but  they  are  objectionable  on  the 
same  groimds;  nor  are  they  easily  distioguishable  by  ^mct  definition. 

In  glancing  at  the  oratory  of  the  ancients^  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  influence  of  the  Sophists.  These  professional  rhetoricians,  ranting  on 
every  subject,  and  on  every  side  of  it^  assisted  greatly  in  corrupting  elo- 
quence. Having  no  real  interest  in  any  actual  cause,  they  turned  to 
dazzling  and  word-play.  From  this  arose  the  iblse  taste  they  cultivated 
in  themselves,  and  gave  rise  to  in  others.  They  employed  themselves 
about  brilliant  paradoxes  and  common  topics ;  mffagea  in  the  light  skir- 
nush  of  wit,  or  rather  of  evasion — a  sort  of  review-oattle,  which  turned  all 
true,  warlike  speech  into  an  efieminate  equipment.  This  poetical  oratory 
was  suited  to  their  idle  kind  of  life ;  but  wa^  not  suited  to  their  preten-^ 
sions  of  teaching  those  who  had  to  engage  in  real  business* 

Whenever  the  occupation  of  men  is  trivial,  and  they  have  no  real  inter- 
est in  the  business  of  hfe,  they  are  inclined  to  form  some  artificial  pursuit. 
The  emptiness  of  these  men,  seeking  a  relief  in  an  instrumental  art»  turned 
it  into  an  end,  and  made  rhetoric  the  art  of  dazzling ;  just  as  the  school- 
men, by  concentratiQg  their  thoughts  on  distinctions  and  definitions,  instead 
of  on  things  to  be  distinguished  and  defined,  turned  to  quibbles  and  hair- 
splitting. If  men  are  idle,  they  must  invent  some  game,  to  give  them  at 
least  an  artificial  interest  in  existence.  The  Sophists  played  at  words ; 
they  tricked  out  their  topics  of  spare  teaching.  But  life  is  not  a  sport ; 
and  therefore  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  to  life  will  be  as  earnest^  and 
as  far  from  affected  ornament,  as  life  itself  is. 

The  power  of  what  is  natural  is  confessed  by  all.  The  very  persons 
who  admire  a  florid  speech  feel  that  there  is  some  deficiency  or  unsound- 
ness, though  they  cannot  detect  it ;  but  when  a  Demosthenes  steps  in,  and 
presents  to  them  that  which  measures  the  heigth  and  depth  of  their 
reeling,  he  is  at  once  recognised  ;  for  men  perceive  that  he  is  intent  on 
the  question ;  hurried,  eager,  and  determined,  fired  with  true  zeal,  and 
and  bent  on  inspiring  others  with  the  same.  Now  and  then  he  comes  up 
to  some  scene  of  beauty,  but  gives  it  scarcely  a  s^lance ;  it  is  beneath  his 
lofty  purpose.  They  have  not  come  here  to  dally  with  sweetness ;  time 
presses,  life  is  serious ;  a  journey  Ues  before  them ;  they  must  turn  aside 
from  these  wild  flowers^  to  the  desolate  grandeur  of  that  wilderness 
through  which  they  have  yet  to  travel. 

We  proposed  to  apply  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  this  essay,  in 
the  second  place,  to  oratory  as  exemplified  oy  the  modems. 

The  eloquence  of  modem  times  is,  perhaps  more  logical,  (confining 
this  term  strictly  to  the  intellect,)  but  certainly  it  is  less  vehement.  This 
tameness  may  result  partly  from  the  altered  character  of  those  who  are 
to  be  addressed,  and  who,  froBx  the  general  prevalence  of  knowledge  and 
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reflective  habits^  are  less  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  feeling ;  and  no 
doubt  it  results  partly  from  the  absence  of  great  oratorical  power;  for 
this  could  enkindle  cold  natures  with  the  same  potent  art "  with  which 
it  vivifies  all  inanimate  things. 

Amongst  English  orators^  Fox  and  Brougham  approach  nearest  to  the 
characteristics  of  Demosthenes;  Burke  is  of  Cicero's  school.  He  had 
an  equal^  if  not  superior  provision  of  imagery,  and  copiousness  of  diction^ 
but  was  also  more  extravagant.  His  genius,  like  his  style,  was  too  mul- 
tiform and  splendid  for  the  highest  success  in  oratory :  he  wanted  severity ; 
and  the  want  oi  this  allowed  him  to  brin^  into  play  the  wrong  qualities 
for  the  occasion.  He  theorized  like  a  philosopher,  and  painted  gaudily 
like  a  poet,  when  he  should  have  repressed  these  characteristics,  and  have 
allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  dash  along  under  the  curb  of  a  severe  and 
manly  taste.  Instead  of  this  earnest  simplicity,  he  was  lost  beneath  his 
armour ;  vast  stores  of  knowledge  and  facility  of  combination  buried  the 
orator — as  the  Roman  virgin  was  crushed  l>eneath  the  shields  of  those 
Sabines  whom  she  admitt^  within  the  walls  of  the  infant  city. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  oratory  of  this  illustrious  man.  He  could 
be  equal  to  a  great  occasion ;  and  when  his  passions,  instead  of  his  gor- 
geous ^cy,  were  in  exercise,  he  had  no  common  powers  of  lofty  decla- 
mation. His  proudest  triumph  was  at  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  im- 
peachment 01  Warren  Hastings.  The  occasion  itself  was  one  of  in- 
tense interest.  It  was  the  English  nation,  in  the  person  of  Edmund 
Burke,  pleading,  before  the  highest  tribunal,  the  cause  of  suffering  India. 
He  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  there  could  not  be  greater  praise :  his 
peroration  is  unrivalled  in  dignity  and  energy. 

And  perhaps  the  infrequency  of  such  stimulating  occasions  accounts 
for  the  tameness  and  false  glai'e  of  modem  oratory.  It  was  a  question 
of  national  interest.  England  went  to  listen  to  that  brilliant  airay  of 
genius,  as  really  as  ever  Greece  listened  to  Demosthenes.  Perhaps  there 
were  more  contemporaneous  orators  in  England  then,  than  at  any  other 
tune,  before  or  since.  Besides  those  engs^ed  in  this  impeachment — 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan — there  were  many  others  of  illustrious  names ; 
as  Wyndhium,  Pitt,  and  Erskine.  Mr.  Erskine,  no  mean  judge,  as  he 
was  no  mean  orator,  describes  the  power  displayed  in  this  grand  cause, 
as  shaking  the  walls  that  surrounded  them  with  the  anathemas  of 
superhuman  eloquence." 

We  should  be  extending  our  observations  to  a  disproportionate  and 
tedious  length,  though  it  is  a  tempting  theme,  were  we  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  tiie  oratory  of  Brougham,  the  first  of  our  English  orators. 
That  he  is  a  critic  also  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  dissertation  on  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,  but  also  from  the  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
ent^ing  upon  the  rectorship  of  Glasgow  University;  in  which  address  he 
explains  and  exemplifies  his  own  peculiar  excellences. 

Modem  eloquence  might  be  discussed  under  four  heads:  the  pulpit, 
the  bar,  the  legislature,  and  popular  assemblies.  We  shall  conclude  by 
noticing  briefly  only  the  pulpit. 

Simplicity  of  diction,  dignity  of  thought,  earnestness  of  feeling,  are 
above  all  required  here ;  in  no  other  place  are  prettinesses  so  impertinent. 
The  style  for  the  pulpit  must  be  plain  to  all,  without  being  offensive  to 
YOU  I.  T 
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any ;  it  requires  bomeliness  without  vulgarity,  earnestness  without  Cuutt- 
icism.  It  must  be  the  natural  expression  of  a  man  who  feds  an  affection- 
ate interest  in  his  audience,  and  who  is  conveying  to  them,  with  earnest 
persuasion,  great  truths,  in  which  they  have  a  momentous  interest.  Hov 
nappens  it,  then,  that  on  such  subjects  men  either  drivel  along  with  cold 
common-places,  or  carry  bulky  tomes  of  commentators  into  the  pulpit,  or 
indulge  in  deep  metaphysicsal  disquisitions,  or,  seddng  to  captivate  admi- 
ration, bedizen  their  style  with  meretricious  finery  7  The  cnief  reason  is, 
that  the  reality  and  importance  of  religious  trutli  are  very  inadequately 
felt ;  not  so  much  from  hypocrisy,  either  in  its  teachers  or  profesBors,  as 
from  the  indistinct  manner  in  which  these  truths  are  apprehended.  What 
is  present  and  palpable  pre-occupies  men's  attention ;  spiritual  thin^  are 
generally  regarded  as  remote,  and  certainly  are  impalpable;  andnenee 
the  great  danger  of  their  being  undervalued. 

A  law-pleading,  on  the  paltriest  occasion,  excites  more  inte^  than 
Reading  with  men  about  th^ir  own  future  destiny ;  chiefly  because  it » 
mture ;  and  because  the  other  is  felt  to  be  a  present  tangible  interest. 
And  yet  the  duties  of  religion  are  as  pressing,  and  the  {>}ea9nres  of  reli- 
gion are  as  real  and  immediate,  and  the  object  of  religion  is  as  much 
present,  as  any  worldly  duty  or  interest  whatsoever. 

But  to  put  faith  in  the  place  of  sense,  is  a  most  difficult  task ;  requiring 
not  only  the  clearness  ana  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  but  the  power  of 
the  truths  he  enforces,  and  the  gracious  agencies  by  which  those  truths 
are  accompanied. 

How,  then,  are  men  to  become  imbued  with  a  oomvictiQn  of  the  nearness 
and  reality  of  these  objects  ?  Plainly  by  enforcing  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  the  intimate,  though  invisi  Die,  presence  of  Jehoyah,  as  a  Pather 
and  Judge;  the  claims  of  }m  mercy ;  the  happiness  of  serving,  him;  or, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  madness  and  imtuation  of  bidding  defiance  to  Om- 
nipotence !  The  more  deeply  the  preacher  feels  these  things,  the  more 
forcibly  will  he  express  them ;  the  great  secret  therefore,  of  sound  pulpit 
oratory  is  to  cherish  an  honest,  hearty  conviction  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  its  duties ;  together  with  a  benevolent 
consciousness  that  the  same  truths  and  feelmgs  ace  important  for  others. 
With  these  convictions,  the  preacher's  stjrle  will  be  agonistic,  or  wrestling ; 
and,  like  a  wrestler,  he  will  lay  aside  all  encumbering  ornament,  and  seek 
to  gain  the  day,  not  by  pleasing  some  spectators  with  his  appearance,  but 
by  overthrowing  his  antagonist. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  plain  vehemence  is  afforded  by  South's 
sermon's.    He  is  homely,  bold,  sarcastic,  and  indignant ;  but  lacks  the 

milk  of  human  kindness."  The  same  enei*gy,  insight,  and  boldness,  tem- 
pered by  affection,  and  turned  to  nobler  ends  than  South  too  often  aimed 
after,  would  constitute  a  perfect  Christian  orator.  But  South  was  not 
only  an  orator — an  example  of  severe  and  manly  eloquence — ^he  was  a 
critic,  as  well  as  a  standard ;  and  has  left  strictures  and  criticisms  which 
exemplify  his  own  excellences. 

From  the  text,  "  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all 
your  adversaries' shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist,"  (Luke  xxi.  15,) 
he  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  true  elements  of  pulpit  oratory,  condem- 
ning floridness  of  style,  and  giving  illustrations  of  it,  which  glance  (by 
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no  means  oldi({ae]y)  at  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  the  one  who  ranks  next  to 
South,  in  adaptation  to  the  present  age,  is  Richard  Baxter,  that  is,  as  a 
preacher^  or  in  his  practical  works — espedally  in  his.  Reformed  Pastor." 
Taking  all  the  requisites  of  ^  ininister,  Baxter  is  of  course  infinitely  su- 
perior to  South  ;f  nor  does  he  fall  far  behind  in  force  of  thought,  which  is 
the  true  basis  6f  a  forcible  style. 

South  preached  to  confound  the  Puritans,  Baxter  to  save  souls.  South 
breathed  an  eternal  PhiUbic  against  the  Roundheads:  his  sermons  were 
Cromwellics,  intended  to  tnrow  odium  on  that  beggarly  bankrupt  fellow," 
and  his  '^fanatic"  associates. 

If  South  was  the  Demosthenes  of  the  pulpit,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  its 
Cicero ;  though,  of  course,  inferior  to  that  speaker,  and  more  frequently 
violating  the  principles  of  a  severe  taste.  It  is  the  tnistake  of  many  to 
suppose  that  finery  is  force;  and  also  that  what  is  called  a  nopular 
nreaeher  must,  of  necessity,  be  an  effective  one.  But  it  is  plain  tnat  the 
best  preacher  is  he  who  msJces  the  truth  poptUar,  and  who  is  willing  to 
become  subordinate  to  his  cause;  they  who  are  not,  serve  not  Jesus 
Christ,  but  themselves.  The  pulpit  admits  of  more  lofty  vehemence,  and 
leas  of  mere  ornaments,  both  of  pretty  thoughts  and  words,  than  any 
other  scene  of  oratory. 

l*he  preacher  who  palpably  violates  taste,  violates  also  a  great  trust. 
If  he  aim  to  shine,  he  not  only  mistakes  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  but  the 
duty  of  his  calling. 

The  style  of  the  pulpit  should  accord  with  the  general  scheme  and 
character  of  the  Gospel ;  "  we  seek  Divine  simplicity  m  him,  who  handles 
thin^  Divine." 

The  Bible  is  one  great  standard  for  pulpit  oratory;  not  in  the  general 
vehemence,  but  in  the  dignity  and  chasteness  of  its  style.  It  abounds  in 
prose,  poelsy,  and  picture  language ;  as  in  the  Prophecies,  Psalms,  and 
Apocalypse.  And  what  can  rival  in  poetic  beauty  the  parables  of  our 
Lord? — exquisite  gems  of  the  severest  taste,  and  kindliest  affection; 
with  nothinc;  tawdry,  colouring  merely  the  expression;  but  all  the  warmth 
and  beauty  being  tnrown  on  to  the  subject ;  quiet,  modest,  and  lovely, 
excelling  all  other  pictures,  as  the  pearl  of  great  price  exceeds  all  others 
in  lustre  and  value. 

If  simplicity  is  the  highest  excellence  of  speech  on  ^neral  subjects, 
much  more  is  it  befitting  the  momentous  subjects  of  reli^on.  If  it  appear 
an  unwordiy  vanity  for  an  orator,  on  an  ordinary  subject,  to  blow  the 
trompet  in  proclamation  of  his  own  brilliant  genius,  it  is  a  more  serious 
responsibility  that  is  incurred  when  the  preacher  puts  himself  in  the  place 
of  his  subject,  and,  while  speaking  to  men  about  their  duties  to  the  eternal 
God,  thrusts  himself  between  the  creature  and  the  proper  object  of  the 
creature's  adoration. 

But  in  conclusion,  whilst  we  repudiate  finery  for  its  own  sake,  pretti- 
nesses,  either  of  fancy  or  expression,  we  are  no  advocates  for  tameness, 
that  "  waterishness  "  that  strikes  no  one ;  we  plead  for  a  bold,  manly,  and 
severe  eloquence,  the  dignity  of  which  shall  arise  from  feeling,  not  from 
fancy. 

True  passion  is  of  its  own  nature  elevating  and  poetical ;  this  poetiy 
and  elevation  is  the  only  ornament  which  natui'e  admits  of.  But  the  eleva- 
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tions  of  tiiiie  passion  are  not  like  mounds  raised  round  a  retired  villa^  tfaej 
are  the  mighty  upheavings  of  natm^e,  by  which  the  very  strata  of  rocks 
are  disarranged^  and  protuded  upwards. 

True  oratory  will  itself  be  dumb^  whilst  it  transfers  its  own  passions  to 
external  nature,  making  the  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny,"  or  the 
sun  to  hide  himself  from  the  enormities  it  would  pourtray,  by  coyering  it 
with  darkness.  It  places  Jupiter  on  Olympus,  and  inyests  nim  with  the 
ayenging  thunder ;  it  transforms  the  imiyerse  into  one  mighty  hall  of 
justice,  and  calls  upoathe  Supreme  Judge  to  defend  the  right.  It  warms 
in  its  progress,  ana  pours  forth,  in  fit  words,  the  kindlings  of  its  lofty 
genius :  Si  nature  is  plastic  beneath  its  power ;  eyery  range  of  knowledge 
presents  obedient  messengers  swift  to  do  its  bidding :  like  some  Diyinity, 
it  makes  the  elements  its  yassals ;  and,  too  dignified  to  be  seen  itself, 
effects  all  by  secondary  agencies :  it  points  not  to  its^ ;  yon  scarcely 
hear  its  yoioe ;  the  great  subjects  it  deals  in  speak  with  you  &ce  to  face. 
May  this  noble  art  flourish ;  contribute  to  the  true  di^ty  of  national 
character  ^  banish  all  effeminancy  of  speech  and  principle ;  and,  nurtured 
by  all  the  good,  may  it  serye  to  adyance  the  great  interests  of  freedom, 
morality,  and  religion. 

B.  G. 
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NOTICES  OP  "THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  PEOPLE." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers^  as  it  is  encouraging  to 
ourselves,  to  know  that  our  labours  so  far  have  been  kindly  received, 
and  appi*eciated.  Besides  many  personal  assurances  by  letter  of  the 
satisfaction  given,  and  the  use^lness  commencing  amount  the  classes 
auned  at,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  (condensed)  notices 
from  contemporaries. 

And  we  give  these  to  encourage  our  friends  in  their  generous  efforts, 
especially  commending  to  them  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  British 
iJxamiTier  and  Bath  Record^  viz.  that  "  Christians  may  do  good  service 
to  the  souls  of  men,  by  placing  The  Bible  and  The  People  in  the 
hands  of  the  doubting  or  imbeUeving." 

The  following  are  Eastracts  from  Memews  of  No.  L 

The  department  (of  labour  here  imdertaken)  is,  we  believe,  imoccu- 
pied,  and  is  one  in  which  great  service  may  be  done.  The  first  number 
contains  much  food  fi)r  thought,  and  acute  clever  writing.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  find  the  Editor's  boldness  and  energy  appropriately  rewarded." — 
IS'oTiconformist. 

"  The  first  number  is  varied  in  its  contents,  sound  in  its  principles,  and 
healthy  in  its  tone.  The  article  on  ^Christianity/  Ac,  will  confirm 
waverers,  and  stir  up  those  who  have  been  asleep.  '  The  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom '  is  cleverly  written.  "  Free  Thou^ts  to  Free-Thinkers ;  for 
the  great  body  of  the  working  classes,  these  T?houghts,'  clearly  express- 
ed in  plain  terms,  addressed  to  their  reason  and  experience,  are  peculiarly 
valuable.  '  The  Bible  and  the  People '  commences  auspiciously." — Bir- 
fningham  Journal. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  popular 
forms  of  Infidelity  are  here  met  in  a  bolder  and  better  way  than  we  have 
seen  in  any  periodical.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  heartiness  and 
ability  with  which  the  Editor  advocates  his  views.  Persons  must  be 
stronger  for  his  vigorous  articles.  This  fearless  writer  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  an  increasing  number  of  Christians. 

"The  paper  on  'The  Keys,'  Ac^  is  inimitable,  both  as  a  polemical 
piece  ana  an  exposition.  'The  Bible  and  The  People '  is  a  cheap  six- 
pennywOTth." — HaMings  and  St,  Leonard's  News. 
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In  these  times,  when  all  prindpks  are  being  sifted,  and  the  minds  of 
many  are  unsettlea,  especially  in  regard  to  the  fundamentab  of  Ghristi- 
anity,  such  a  popular  publication  as  this  is  much  needed ;  and  on  these 
grounds  '  The  Bible  and  The  People '  is  calculated  to  make  its  way/' 

'  Priests'  Rel^on/  is  an  able  exhibition  of  the  juggles  of  designing 
priests,  and  exposes  with  much  force  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Keys. 

'Sceptics^ Religion'  contains  excellent  arguments,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  tiie  class  for  whom  the  articles  are  intended.  The 
'  Infidel  Press'  is  manfully  grappled  with.  The  work  is  calculated  to 
lead  the  reader  to  tbiok  dee^y  on  the  most  important  subjects/'  <fcc.— r 
Birmingham  Mercury. 

The  foUowing  notice  of  No.  2,  appeared  \ih  "  The  Nonconformist." 

The  Bible  and  the  People  has,  under  the  head  of  Christ's  Beli- 
gion,"  a  very  instructive  and  ingeniously  written  article  on  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Cross :  its  three  Languages  and  their  Lessons."  Peter's  Keys 
and  the  Pope's  Picklocks  j  or  Binding  and  Loosing,"  is  a  keen  exposure 
of  the  pretences  involved  in  the  Confessional,  as  well  as  an  elucidation  of  a 
difficult  passage.  The  House  of  Merchandise  "  furnishes  some  .edifying 
samples  of  the  mode  in  which  Patronage  is  bought  and  sold  in  the 
Establishment.  Commenting  on  the  act  of  the  Saviour  in  clearing  the 
temple,  the  writer  says  pithify  and  truly — 

"  No  doubt  our  Lord  was  frequently  set  down  as  very  harsh  in  his 
conduct,  and  pre-eminently  bitter  tn  the  spirit  exhibited  in  his  denund- 
ations.  His  words  were  such  as  cannot  be  equalled  in  severity  of  invec- 
tive, when  dealing  wiUi  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  hypocrites !"  who 
for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers  and  for  a  practice  devoured  widows' 
houses.  He  reserved  his  mildness  and  gentleness  for  publicans  and 
sinners,  men  who  made  no  pretensions,  and  confessed  their  sinfulness. 

TMs  point  in  our  Lord  s  character  has  yet  to  be  made  prominent,  in 
its  relation  to  our  present  public  affidrs;  and  to  all  reformation  and 
abuses. 

"  The  grand  argument  of  nearly  all  defenders  of  abuses,  is  to  con- 
demn the  bittemess  with  which  they  are  exposed:  the  point  is  inyari- 
ably  assumed, — ^that  the  reformer  is  of  a  bad  spirit,  and  hence  he  is 
warned  to  consider  "  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  They  are 
never  told  to  imitate  Christ's  whip  of  small  cords ;  never  to  imitate  his 
unsparing  exposures,  and  powerful  reoukes  of  whited  sepulchres  ;  serpents, 
generations  of  vipers,  chudren  of  the  DevU ! 

''This  part  of  our  Lord's  spirit  is  ignored;  and  hence  the  smooth 
speaking  now  required,  so  contrary  to  the  plain  speaking  of  the  gospel. 
Every  expression  condemnatory  of  existing  evils,  is  by  their  abettors  set 
down  for  a  violation  of  Christian  meekness ;  so  charitable  are  they  in  en- 
forcing charity.  Men  who  love  abuses  b<»some  quite  warm  agamst  the 
unchristian  bitterness  which  reproves  them.** 

There  are  two  other  papers — "The  Atheist's  Box ;  or  the  Argument 
of  Design  3"  and  ''  Mind  and  Matter ;  their  Evidences  and  Distinctions.'^  ' 
There  is  much  suggestive  matter  throughout  the  number. 
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The  Bristol  Examiner  and  Bath  Record  reviewing  Nos,  I.  and  II. 
observes, — ^this  new  monthly  magazine  aims  to  be  popular  without  being 
feeble ;  adapted  to  the  unlearned  readers,  without  coming  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  wish  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking.  It  has 
begun  well.  We  know  not  when  we  have  met,  in  a  periodical  of  the 
same  class,  vnth  so  much  solid  matter  so  clearly  ana  vigorously  ex- 
pressed. We  should  rejoice  to  know  that  our  young  men,  and  intelli- 
gent mechanics  especially,  were  extensively  availing  themselves  of  the 
helps  here  afforded  to  the  right  imderstanding  of  the  great  religious 
GuestLpns  of  th^  age.  It  will  now  be  their  own  fault  %f  they  do  not 
tecofne  well  groufuled  in  the  principles  and  evidences  of  Christianitjff 
and  prepared  to  deal  aiihe  with  the  pretensions  of  priestcniftf  whether 
from  Home,  or  in  Ghurqhes  nearer  home :  the  claims  of  state-establish- 
ments of  rdigion,  and  the  objections  and  schemes  of  infidelity.  On  all 
these  topics,  valuable  instruction  is  conveyed  in  these  pages.  The  last 
especially  we  would  mention  as  treated  in  a  candid  and  mtelligent  spirit, 
rendering  the  work  very  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  doubt'- 
ing  or  unbelieving^  and  Christians  may  do  good  service  to  the  cause 
they  advocate^  a/nd  to  the  souls  of  mm,  by  promoting  its  circulation 
amongst  them. 

The  articles  are  all  excellent,  but  we  may  specify  those  entitled 
Christianity  a  Reasonable  Religion,"  ''Free  Thoughts  to  Free- 
Thinkers,"  and  ''  The  Inscription  on  the  Gross,  its  Languages  and  their 
Lessons,"  as  peculiarly  valuable.  Those  on  "  The  Keys  of  the  King- 
dom, what  they  are  and  who  stole  them,"  and  ''  Peter's  Keys  and  the 
Pope's  Picklocks,  or  Binding  and  Loosing,"  are  powerful  exposures  of 
the  fiitile  attempts  to  establish  the  claims  of  Rome  from  Holy  Scripture. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  brief  extract,  cordially  wishing  suc- 
cess to  the  undertaking. 

The  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  Niews,  reviewing  No.  II.  observes, 
— "  This  new  periodical  continues  with  great  vig'our  to  devote  itself  to 
the  exposition  of  Christianity  in  its  purity,  and  of  Philosophy  in  its 
truthfulness ;  and  to  the  exposure  of  the  varied  forms  of  those  two  great 
curses  of  humanity,  Priestcraft  and  Infidelity*  It  fills  a  void  in  our 
literature  for  the  people,  and  deserves  success." 


Christianity  in  harmony  with  man's  nature^  present  and  progressive. 
Seven  Lectures  preached  in  Gallowtree  Gate  Chapel,  Leicester." 
Published  by  request.    By  the  Rev.  Gsoroe  Lsoob,  L.L.D. 
London:  J.  Snow. 
This  work,  like  the  system  whose  philosophy  it  unfolds,  is  suited  to  all 
ages.   It  is  a  lucid  argumentative  and  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  of  God,  to  l^e  soul  of  man.   We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  author    has  something  else  in  his  mind,  of  the  same  sort,  but 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  of  a  more  ambitious  aim."    Meanwhile  we 
hail  this,  as  a  pledge  of  something  more  considerable,  and  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  our  readers. 
The  following  are  the  topics  of  the  seven  Lectures, 
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1.  Christianity  in  harmon^r  with  man  as  an  intellectual  bein^. — Q,  With 
man  as  an  ima^national  being.— 3.  As  a  moral  being. — 4.  The  same 
continued. — 5.  With  man  as  a  social  being. — 6.  As  a  progressional 
being. — 7.  With  man's  whole  being  and  hope. 

The  idea  is  complete,  and  well  carried  out ;  furnishing  us  with  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  derived  from  its  value  and  suitableness. 

In  the  first  Lecture,  we  notice  one  incidental  statement,  which  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  would  prove  an  important  principle  in  many  doctrinal 
speculations :  viz.  "  that  our  safest  ^lan  is  to  conceive  of  the  revelation 
given  to  us,  as  a  revelation  not  of  God  in  the  almlute,  but  of  God  in 
accommodation  to  our  needP 

Christianity  came  for  practitioners,  rather  than  for  mere  philosophers ; 
it  tells  what  God  does,  rather  than  what  he  is ;  and  explains  the  relation 
of  the  Divine  Being  to  the  recovery  of  sinful  man. 

A  very  important  suggestion  is  made  in  the  same  lecture,  by  which 
much  modem  mysticism  (a  cover  either  for  rationahsm  or  for  superstition, 
which  are  closely  allied)  is  pierced  through ;  for  whereas  men  have  jug- 
gled with  the  terms  "logical  and  intuitional  consciousness,"  or  "  under^ 
standing  and  reason,"  it  is  clearly  intimated,  that  (as  we  have  long  be- 
lieved) these  are  only  operations  of  the  same  faculty  on  different 


e  difference  lies  (as  the  logicians  would  say)  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,"    not  in  the  raculties  of  mind  employed.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  old  division  of  "  contingent  and  necessary  truths. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Legge  observes,  "I  do  not  see  that  anything  is 
gained,  by  referring  these  beliefs  to  different  faculties  of  mind.'' 

Our  space  forbida  us  to  give  specimens  bearing  more  directly  on  thd 
main  object;  but  ve  gladly  introduce  the  work  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


I. 


CHRISrS  RELIGION. 

"  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  qgod."  1  Thess.  v.  21. 


THE  BIBLE,  OUR  TRUE  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

One  great  question  in  these  days, — a  mark  of  the  advance  of  mankind 
—is  the  amoimt  of  freedom  in  all  matters,  to  which  men  have  a  native  or 
a  social  right. 

A  more  philosophical  enquiry  would  be,  Iww  much  of  despotism  or 
authority  J  is  the  native,  social  or  divine  right,  of  the  recognized  spintual 
mid  temporal  rules  of  the  world.  Not  to  prove  our  claim  to  freedom ; 
but  to  prove  their  claim  to  govern ;  for  a  priori,  one  man  is  born  with  no 
mark  of  distinction ;  neither  booted  nor  spurred,  nor  with  a  saddle,  to 
ride  on  his  prostrate  subjects. 

Everywhere  as  nations  are  emerging  from  semi-barbarism,  thrones  are 
tottering,  and  authorities  questioned :  the  ignorant  ai*e  quiet  and  docile, 
as  a  herd  of  cattle,  the  property  of  their  lordly  masters ;  but  as  men  risd 
to  self-consciousness,  and  separate  from  masses  into  individuals,  they 
proceed  to  adjust  anew  the  question  of  authority  and  submission.  Con- 
stitutions are  proposed.  Magna  Chartas  demanded,  as  a  recognition  and 
security  for  human  rights.  Whence  then  have  these  questions  arisen  ? 
We  do  not  find  them  in  the  old  heathen  states,  republics,  monarchies  or 
empires. 

Colonies  revolted  and  were  put  down  or  triumphed  by  military  power ; 
slaves  sometimes  rose  in  insurrection :  hut  tw  qv£Stion  of  human  rights 
eoer  was  entertained  till  the  great  emancipator  had  arrived,  to  assure 
the  nations,    if  the  Son  make  you  free,  then  are  you  free  indeed.^* 

Neither  the  idea  of  rights,  nor  the  true  ground  of  them,  was  ever 
approached,  either  in  theory  or  in  principle,  and  could  not  possibly  be, 
tm  Christianity  had  come  to  set  men  riglit  with  God,  and  with  one 
another. 

Many  flourishing  kingdoms  had  risen  and  fallen ;  but  none  had  been 
the  sanctuary  of  a  true  freedom,  social,  civil,  religious  or  intellectual. 
The  highest  perfection  of  a  people,  was  in  the  severity  of  laws,  and  a 
kind  of  military  principle  of  obedience,  rather  than  in  social  rights  and 
human  dignity.  The  Greeks,  the  most  polished,  enlightened  and  free, 
were  free  only  in  certain  respects ;  their  republics,  were  a  citizen  tyranny 
over  non-citizens  and  slaves ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  no  more  highly 
estimated,  than  as  useful  animals. 

Christianity  even  at  present,  has  only  half  conquered  this,  in  the  gi*eat 
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modem  republic.  If  ever  the  slaves  there  are  firee,  it  will  be  the  Son  who 
makes  them  free,  even  socially  and  politically.  He  emancipated  our 
slaves }  he  will  disenthral  the  serfs  of  despotic  countries ;  who  are  treated 
as  live  stock,  only  more  stationary  as  belcmging  to  the  land  on  which  thej 
are  bom. 

But  there  was  no  such  deliverer  for  the  Grecian  slaves ;  and  that  high- 
minded  people,  with  all  its  talk  of  freedom,  never  dreamed  of  freeing 
its  multitudes  of  slaves ; — they  had  no  rights  in  the  tme  modem  and 
Christian  sense  of  that  word. 

The  name  "  freeman,"  was  only  a  correlative  to  slave,"  and  recog- 
nised in  itself  the  approved  servitude  of  others. 

But  this  power  had  well  nig^h  passed  away,  when  the  Redeemer  came, 
being  trampled  down  and  absoroed  into  the  warrior  empire  of  Rome, 
whose  citizens  regarded  it  as  their  rights — ^to  live  on  foreign  plunder. 

There  were  therefore  no  elements  of  a  rational  freedom,  either  in  prac- 
tice or  theory,  up  to  the  time  of  these  words  if  the  Son  make  you  free, 
then  are  ye  free  indeed." 

Even  the  infidel  has  to  thank  Christ,  for  the  liberty  to  declare  himself; 
as  well  as  for  all  theories  of  political  freedom  which  he  advocates;  the 
theory  is  stolen  from  the  Saviour  who  is  rejected.  The  term  Rights 
of  Man,"  assumed  as  a  title  to  Paine's  Political  Views,  would  never 
have  been  coined  in  any  other  mint  than  that  of  the  gospel. 

The  GREAT  SPIRITUAL  FACTS,  WHICH  LIE  AT  THE  BASIS  OF  HUHAK 
FREEDOM,   ARE   THE   DIGNITY,   IMMORTALITY,    RESPONSIBILITY  AND 

REDEMPTION  OF  MANKIND.  This  is  the  Magna  Charta^  it  is  God's 
charter  of  man^s  liberties. 

And  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  shall  mainly  confine  our  attention; 
in  this  enquiry. 

The  simplest  proof  of  its  truth,  is  in  the  actual  distinction  between 
our  treatment  of  men  and  animals.  Why  do  we  think  the  latter  subser- 
vient to  our  wishes  ?  Why  do  we  consider  the  death  or  injuring  of  one, 
as  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  other  ?  BecavM  we  looh  upon 
man  as  of  more  native  dignity  and  conseqtience  in  himself,  Now  what 
is  it  which  creates  or  deepens,  preserves  and  extends  this  conviction 
in  the  world — ^what  carries  our  impression  of  it  to  the  highest  degree? 
It  is  the  Bible  only. 

First,  as  the  Ola  Testament,  in  the  history  of  Creation,  describes  the 
difierence  between  the  origin  of  man  and  animals ;  seconcHy,  as  the  New 
Testament  reveals  more  ^Uy  his  immortal  nature,  his  responsible  charac- 
ter, and  his  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

First,  the  Old  Testament  indicates  plainly  the  dignity  or  conseqnmee 
of  a  human  being,  in  the  history  of  creation,  and  this  is  the  great  foun- 
dation of  human  rights.  God  made  all  creatures,  and  therefore  is  their 
guardian,  a  sin  against  their  nature  and  intended  position,  is  a  sin 
against  Him :  but  he  intended  man  for  a  peculiar  position,  and  therefore 
hedged  him  about  with  a  peculiar  sacredness.  And  God  said,  let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  eaith.*' — (Gen,  i.  26.)   "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  aust 
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of  the  ground^  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." — (Gen.  ii.  7.) 

This  breathing  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  is  the  second  and  hispher 
dement  of  human  nature ; — the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which 
givetii  understanding and  in  this  possession  of  a  soul,  God-derived, 
man  is  distinguished  from  the  beasts  that  perish :"  for  the  life  of  the 
brute  goeth  downward;  but  the  spirit  of  man  retumeth  to  God  that 
gave  it. 

And  the  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  created,  was  his  natural 
imagey  as  a  being  of  intelligence,  rights,  and  authority;^ — ^having  domi- 
nion over  his  works :  whilst  the  moral  image,  is  that  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  created,  afber  the  likeness  of  the  second  Adam ; — after  God  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  !6ut  here  we  have  man's  native  dignity, 
his  power  and  authority ;  the  God  over  this  lower  world ; — to  rule  all 
creatures.  And  for  this  purpose  man  was  created  as  a  superior  being^^ 
his  greater  consequences  is  the  measure  of  his  greater  rights. 

The  righU  of  woman,  are  included  in  those  of  man,  which  embraces 
mankind ;  on  this  subject  also,  the  history  of  creation,  is  a  great  social 
and  moral  lesson.  And  the  Lord  said,  tt  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.  And  the  Lord 
God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept :  and  he  took 
one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof ;  and  the  rib,  which 
the  Lord  God,  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her 
unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said,  this  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of 
man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shal} 
cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." — (Gen.  ii.  18,  21 — 24. 
See  also  Matt.  xix.  3 — 8.) 

Here  is  the  nearness  of  affinity,  both  in  origin  and  in  subsequent 
union }  equality  or  rather  community  of  rights  and  sympathies.  This 
lesson,  learned  by  Pagan  nations,  woul({  place  woman  in  her  true  posi* 
tion,  at  the  side  of  man:  it  makes  man,  not  a  lord,  but  a  lover  and  hus- 
band; woman  not  a  sla/oe,  but  a  companion;  it  takes  her  out  of  the 
harem  into  the  house ;  and  by  the  communion  of  rights  and  sympathies, 
makes  that  model  Church  of  Christ,  truly  called  a  horns. 

So  that  in  the  history  of  creation,  we  are  taught  not  only  the  pre- 
eminent dignity  and  consequent  sacredness  of  mankind  in  &;eneral ;  but 
their  social  relations,  as  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  and  enforced  in 
thegospel. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was 
created,  was  chiefly  (as  there  described)  his  natural  image,  we  shall  after^ 
wards  point  out,  how  Christianity  serves  to  recover  and  complete  this,  by 
the  addition  or  recovery  of  his  moral  likeness. 

The  same  declaration,  respecting  mankind,  as  important  and  having 
rights  founded  on  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  was  mentioned  again 
(at  the  re-peopling  of  the  world  by  Noah,)  as  the  basis  of  the  world's 
constitution ; — a  re-enacting  of  the  original  charter.  "  And  the  fear  of 
you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.  And 
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Rarely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's 
brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man." — 
(Gen.  ix.  2,  6,  6.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  capital  punishments,  as  fitted  for  these 
times,  the  principle  of  this  constitution  is  still  applicable ; — that  it  is  a 
greater  sin  to  injure  man,  because  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God." 
Thus  the  Creator  has  put  his  stamp  on  men, — "  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  King  of  kings rendering  all  persons  sacred,  and  all 
rights  secure : — secure  in  this  world,  in  proportion  as  this  truth  is  known 
and  obeyed ;  secure  in  the  next  world — as  to  his  vengeance,  on  all  viola- 
tions of  it.  For  God  is  the  champion  of  the  weak  ;  so  are  all  true 
men,  as  God's  vicars  on  earth ;  whilst  the  wicked  triumph  in  their  short 
reign,  in  afflicting  those  who  cannot  right  themselves. 

It  is  this  sacredness,  from  the  ima^e  of  God, — man's  intended  dignity, 
and  real  importance,  that  some  woula  throw  as  a  shield  even  over  felons, 
at  least  to  save  their  lives :  and  their  argument  is  strengthened  by  the 
second  manifestation  of  man's  importance,  as  the  heir  of  immortality 
revealed  in  the  gospel. 

Man  therefore  was  created  to  ruhj  not  to  he  a  slave;  and  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  every  human  being,  is  thus  the  foundation  of  our 
rights.  The  animals  were  brought  for  man  to  name ;  and  committed  to 
him  to  be  ruled  ]  we  may  now  tame  the  horse ;  and  force  its  power  to 
our  inclinations,  because  God  made  it  for  our  use ;  but  he  did  not  confer 
on  any  the  authority  to  degrade,  insult  or  profane  his  own  image. 

This  doctrine  is  the  first  Bible  lesson;  it  is  the  true  ground-work  of 
all  man's  claims  and  duties ;  and  is  worth  more  than  all  heathen  mytho- 
logy and  philosophical  speculations;  it  expresses  all  true  principles  of 
fr^dom  and  government,  in  a  single  sentence ; — "  for  in  the  ima^  of 
God,  made  He  him."  It  is  a  portable  framework  for  all  just  constitutions. 

It  constitutes  it  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Being  to  insult  or  injure  a 
human  being :  it  is  not  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  but  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  man.  It  embraces  the  whole  human  family. 
Thus  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  not  only  gives  man  inherent  dignity 
and  common  rights,  but  fences  this  by  his  relation  to  God ;  who  made 
man  to  serve  Him,  and  to  serve  no  one  else :  whilst  he  made  only  am- 
mals  to  serve  man : — ^no  one  human  being  for  the  convenience,  caprice, 
and  tyranny  of  another. 

The  lower  animals,  the  earth,  and  all  manageable  elements  of  nature, 
are  man's  servants,  entrusted  to  him  by  his  Creator  as  temporary  pro- 
perty ;  but  men  are  entrusted  to  none ;  they  are  God's  own  property,  of 
which  he  is  a  jealous  owner;  whether  they  be  stolen  by  others,  or  depart 
from  him  of  themselves.  And  as  this  universal  Proprietor  requires  all 
to  serve  him  with  their  entire  faculties,  so  he  will  not  oe  robbed  with  im- 
punity by  the  usurpation  of  one  man  over  another. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Old  Testament,  which,  though  imperfect^  as 
being  introductory,  still  contains  in  the  few  passages  we  have  quoted,  a 
better  charter  for  mankind,  a  plainer,  simpler,  and  surer  foundation  for 
human  rights,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  laws  and  wiitings  of  men 
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who  have  not  been  favoured  with  the  help  of  that  fuller  revdation  con- 
tained in  the  gospel.  We  shall  not  stay  to  refer  to  later  instances/  whera 
the  prophets  and  others  reprove  the  rulers  for  "  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor the  judges  for  not  supporting  the  cause  of  the  fatherless  and 
widow,  whose  father  and  husband  God  is;  but  shall  proceed  to  the 
second  assertion,  viz. :  that  Christianity  in  particular,  strengthens  this 
foundation  of  human  rights,  both  by  acknowledging  and  enforcing  all  that 
the  Old  Testament  contains  on  this  subject,  and  by  introducing  more 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  redemption,  together  with  respon- 
sibility as  resulting  from  these  doctrines. 

In  this  question  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  help  of  one  who  has 
given  these  subjects  some  consideration : — 

"  Now  here  allow  me  to  notice  a  great  principle, — ^which  was  indeed 
as  old  as  humanity,  and  of  which  we  have  hints  in  the  records  of  Judaism, 
and  hallucinations  among  the  sages  of  Grentilism,  but  which  Jesus  was 
the  first  to  bring  out  of  darkness  and  the  twilight  into  the  noonday :  the 
principle,  that  there  is  in  every  man,  as  he  is  man,  irrespectively  of  his 
outward  appearance  and  position  in  the  social  state,  an  intrinsic  worth 
and  importance, — the  worth  and  importance  of  a  being  fi*amed  in  the 
divine  image,  and  destined  for  the  divine  service  and  fniition.  I  say 
that  Jesus  was  the  first,  distinctly  to  recognise  and  practically  to  assert 
this  principle.  Before  Him,there  was  no  clear  apprehension,  and  the  re- 
verse of  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  this  among  men.  Throughout 
all  the  Pagan  world,  there  was  no  consideration  of  man,  simply  as  man, 
m  his  own  individual  and  immortal  self.  A  man  had  no  rights  of  his 
own,  but  such  as  arose  out  of  his  relative  position ;  and  he  had  many 
rights,  or  few  rights,  or  no  rights  at  all,  as  he  was  a  patrician  or  plebseian, 
a  freedman  or  a  slave. 

Now  we  are  introduced,  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  to  another  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  about  man.  By  his  example  and  his  ministry, 
he  disclosed  a  new  ideal  and  a  new  spirit  of  humanity.  He  made  no 
account  of  the  distinctions  which  separated  class  fi^om  class,  and  nation 
from  nation.  He  paid  no  deference  to  the  heraldic  blazon,  or  the  pro- 
fessional array.  He  accorded  no  homage  to  the  territorial  magfnate,  or 
the  mercantile  millionaire.  He  looked  down  at  once  on  the  gifted  intel- 
lectualist,  and  the  sanctimonious  Pharisee.  Not  that  he  had  any  an- 
tipathy to  the  members  of  these  classes  as  such ;  but  characterised,  as 
they  too  generally  were,  by  all  that  was  selfish  and  unholy,  he  turned 
from  them  with  disdain,  to  clasp  hands  rather  with  Insignificance,  Poverty, 
and  Infamy.  He  himself  chose  to  be  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  not  of  a 
monai*ch.  '  He  preferred  as  his  Apostles,  not  the  affluent  and  learned, 
but  the  poor  and  illiterate.  He  honoured  frequently  the  outcast  of  society, 
more  than  the  oracle  of  the  synagogue.  He  held  up  the  good  Samaritan 
to  admiration,  while  he  covered  the  priest  and  the  Levite  with  contempt. 
In  all  this,  his  object  was  to  show,  that  in  his  judgment,  and  in  the  king- 
dom which  he  would  establish,  outward  appearance  was  nothing,  and 
soul  was  everything :  man  as  man,  was  to  be  regarded  as  having,  para- 
mountly  and  indefeasibly,  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  an  immortal. 
This  is  the  principle  which,  I  say,  Jesus  was  the  first  to  bring  out  of 
•  See  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  8 — 17. 
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darkness  into  marYellous  light ;  and  it  is  the  fiflory  of  the  Christiaa  dia* 
pensation."  {Christianity  in  Harmony  nn£h  Man^9  Nature^  ^e.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Legge,  LL.D.) 

Thus  the  Son  has  given  the  world  some  pledges,  that  he  will  make  it 
"free  indeed." 

Christianity  introduced  three  new  elements  into  the  general  culture  of 
the  world; — ^Right,  Truth,  and  Rights.  It  introduced  right,  or 
duty,  as  a  clear  moral  obligation,  distinguished  from  power  or  poHcy : — 
what  men  aught  to  do,  as  differing  from  what  was  fashionable,  honour* 
able,  or  immediately  advantageous.  It  is  questionable  whether  in  the 
true  and  broad  meaning  of  this  word,  as  a  matter  of  morals,  "  right " 
was  ever  used  amongst  the  heathen ;  certainly  it  had  no  extensive  influ- 
ence ;  and  therefore  nothing  could  more  emphatically  elevate  the  con- 
science and  entire  nature,  than  this  new  sort  of  education: — writing 
God's  laws  on  man's  soul.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  introduction  of  th^ 
notion  of  right ;  but  also  telling  men  what  was  the  right  thing  to  be 
done ;  or  the  proper  principles  on  which  to  act,  which  tended  to  secure 
this  moral  reformation. 

Love  instead  of  selfishness,  was  introduced  as  the  guiding  law,  a  love 
that  included  justice — "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them — a  love  that  embraced  the  Divine  Bein^,  with 
the  whole  power  of  human  affection : — a  love  that  is  enforced  dj  the 
highest  moael, — God,  who  is  love : — a  love  that  is  guided  by  the  in- 
stances of  divine  bounty,  sending  rain  and  sunshine,  on  the  just  and  un- 
just ; — ^a  love  that  is  enforced  by  the  unparalleled  instance  of  the  Re- 
deemer's own  condescension  to  our  level : — ^to  die  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
to  bring  us  to  God. 

That  says — I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  thou  oughtest  therefore  to 
have  compassion  on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  I  had  compassion  on 
thee : — ^that  says,  beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another ;  be  ye  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted ;  forgiving  one  ano- 
ther, even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgave  us.  For  Christ  ako  himself 
hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself  for  us.  Here  then  is  the  notion  of 
right,  or  duty ;  enforced  by  obligations  and  instances. 

Consider  how  great  a  change  this  was  in  the  world ; — ^how  great  a 
change  it  would  be  in  many  even  now  in  Christian  countries,  to  possess 
this  sensitiveness  as  to  what  is  right, — a  conscientiousness,  that  regards 
all  these  duties  as  sacred,  and  thus  defends  all  human  rights  by  the  aid 
of  a  divine  impulse ! 

In  this  notion  of  duty,  is  included  the  perfection  of  a  renewed  nature, 
purity  in  all  its  forms,  with  the  highest  example,  rendered  forcible  by 
the  most  binding  motives. 

It  is  at  once  the  doctrine  of  sin,  pardon,  and  sanctification :  sin  with 
its  fearful  consequences, — an  immortal  soul  lost  for  ever :  pardon,  with 
the  atonement  on  the  cross  by  which  it  was  procured :  sanctification,  by 
which  sin  is  abandoned,  and  perfect  holiness  attained. 

Nothing  can  exalt  the  value  and  consequence  of  man,  more  than  this 
effort  to  exalt  him  from  his  lost  estate :  redemption,  is  at  once  an  expres- 
sion of  human  sinfulness  and  human  dignity ;  and  confers  the  noblest 
privileges  upon  the  freed  men  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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The  second  element  introduced  by  the  gospel,  is  Truth  :  men  had  no 
conception  of  this  before,  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion.  Pilate 
enquired  what  is  truth  ?"  as  if  it  were  some  new  and  unheard  of  thing : 
for  the  teachers  of  heathenism  and  its  general  supporters,  ^like  some 
heathenized  Christians)  never  thought  of  truth,  but  custom  ana  policy. 

Priests  and  rulers,  employed  superstition  as  an  engine  of  State ;  the 
respectable  followed  it  from  indifference  and  fashion ;  the  ignorant  from 
hereditary  fear. 

But  the  idea  of  truth,  was  left  out  altogether }  and  therefore  this  new 
element,  would  exercise,  quicken,  and  enlarge  the  intellect,  in  a  new  and 
free  enquiry  into  the  most  sublime  and  exalting  questions.  Religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  alliance  of  political  and  priestly  power, 
exacting  a  blind  faith,  or  politic  obedience ;  but  a  matter  of  unaeretand- 
ing  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  thus  would  the  Son  make 
men  free,  by  making  them  exalted  above  "  the  conversation  received  by 
tradition  from  their  fathers — above  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft,  law, 
custom,  and  ignorance. 

All  this  moreover  would  give  men  power,  and  consequence ;  and  so 
uphold  the  third  element  introduced  Tby  the  gospel,  namely  rights. 
Bights  belonging  not  merely  to  the  powerful  and  honoured,  but  to  the 
weak  and  despised ;  for  God  by  his  gospel,  threw  a  broad  shield  over 
such ; — his  regards  towards  them,  bring  them  into  prominence,  and  true 
dignity. 

We  have  heard  of  an  officer  who  having  risen  by  character  and  ability 
from  the  ranks,  was  unable  to  equal  his  brother  officers  in  riotous  expense; 
he  was  consequently  exposed  to  every  annoying  insult,  as  if  an  inferi(»r 
and  intruder,  until  he  petitioned  his  superior  to  be  degraded  from  his  un- 
pleasant promotion.  His  general  finding  the  true  cause  of  this  request 
to  be  the  insolence  of  his  companions,  arising  from  his  poverty  ana  so- 
called  low  origin,  promised  to  set  the  matter  right. 

Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  as  the  general  passed,  on  the  next 
review  day  the  complaining  officer  was  to  step  forward  and  address  him. 
He  was  received  with  great  aflFability  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
troops;  the  general  offering  his  arm,,  and  walking  companionably  with 
him  up  and  down  the  i*anks.  His  brother  officers  seeing  these  attentions, 
ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  respect  and  kindness. 

So  God  in  the  person  of  Christ,  came  down,  and  took  our  arm,  recog- 
nized the  lowliest ;  that  henceforth  all  even  the  outcast,  should  be  sacred 
as  his  own  dear  purchase. 

Hitherto  rank  and  legal  privilege,  were  the  foundations  of  right ;  men 
appealed  to  the  laws,  as  conferring  their  titles;  God  appeals  to  humanity 
as  deciding  what  shall  be  the  laws. 

Privileges  are  no  longer  to  be  founded  on  laws,  but  on  the  native 
rights  of  our  common  humanity ;  or  the  purchased  immunities  of  our 
Christian  faith. 

Whilst  formerly  men  said,  lama  citizen — a  defence  from  which  slaves 
and  others  were  excluded — ^now  we  are  to  say,  lama  man,  even  though 
a  slave,  and  ought  to  be  a  citizen,  for  God  has  provided  me  a  citizenship 
in  heaven.  Thus  our  Lord's  assumption  of  humanity,  rendered  all  men 
sacred,  that  we  should    honour  all  men  ;"  and  he  defends  the  meanest 
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of  his  flock^  with  this  cheering'  declaration, — forasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
the  least  of  these  my  little  oneSy  ye  did  it  unto  me."  It  was  this  great 
truth,  which  elevated  the  run-away  slave  of  Philemon;  into  a  "  brother 
beloved." — (See  Philemon  10 — ^lo.)  The  gospel  did  not  directly  dis- 
turb social  arrangements,  but  introduced  those  principles  which  would 
first  modify  and  then  overthrow  every  injustice ;  nence  the  same  Apostle 
gives  directions  to  slaves. — (1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 23. 

Here  Christ  hath  freed  men  from  all  obligations  to  circumcision,  the 
entire  ritual  of  Judaism ;  whilst  he  elevates  social  slaves,  to  a  moral 
position,  in  which  they  cannot  much  longer  be  held  in  bondage. 

Here  are  no  commands  against  bettering  their  condition ;  ^^hut  if  thou 
mayest  be  free^  use  it  rather ^  Christ  wants  none  of  his  servants  to 
remain  in  bonds :  and  the  constitution  he  has  provided,  is  not  such  as 
politicians  aim  at, — what  is  suited  to  people  now,  till  they  are  fit  for  a 
oetter; — his  constitution  is  to  make  them  better.  And  this  will  include 
social,  political,  and  religious  freedom :  no  Christian  people  can  long  be 
enslaved. 

We  thus  become  free,  from  the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  power ;  from  the 
claims  of  encroaching  priests ;  for  if  we  have  Christ — what  do  we  want 
besides?  We  become  free  firom  the  creeds  and  doraias  of  men;  all 
Church  authorities;  having  Christ  for  our  only  Ruler;  and  therefore 
bein^  above  the  dictation  and  intervention  of  men.  We  can  walk  to 
heaven  along  a  road  he  opens,  and  which  none  can  shut ;  "for  if  the  Son 
make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free  indeed." 

We  have  none  above  us  but  Christ,  who  hath  freed  us  from  all  others 
— that  we  should  become  his  servants.  Whilst  our  earthly  mastei-s,  are 
themselves  brought  under  authority,  "  knowing  that  their  Master  also  is 
in  heaven ;  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him." 

But  is  not  this  slavery  ?  that  we  should  be  absolutely  under  his  domi- 
nion ?  No !  It  is  slavery  to  be  under  ourselves ;  to  have  our  conscience 
bound  by  our  sins ;  our  reason  imprisoned  by  passion  ;  our  soul  led  cap- 
tive by  the  Devil  at  his  pleasure ;  this  is  slavery,  to  be  sold  under  sin ; 
because  it  is  beneath  the  position  to  which  this  divine  charter  invites  us. 

A  proper  service  is  not  opposed  to  freedom ;  it  is  sermtvde  or  slavery, 
a  degraaing  service  that  is  contrary  to  true  freedom.  Emancipation, 
IS  TO  find  our  right  master  ; — to  be  made  free  from  sin,  and  become 
the  servants  of  righteousness. — (Rom.  vi.  18.) 

We  cannot  become  altogether  free  from  law,  the  most  licentious  obeys 
his  own  passions,  and  is  thus  enslaved. 

The  freest  libei'tine  and  man  of  the  world,  is  obedient  to  the  law  of 
honour  and  fashion ;  he  is  free  from  God,  but  not  from  obedience  to 
another  kind  of  rule. 

Law  itself  is  not  slavery,  but  good  laws  are  the  sanctuary  of  freedom. 
True  Uberty  consists  in  having  no  laws  or  inling  influences  which  pre- 
vent the  due  development  of  an  individuals  character,  or  of  a  nation's 
resources. 

He  is  a  slave  who  is  under  laws  which  are  unfit  for  a  man,  that  put 
him  below  his  true  place  and  stunt  his  growth.  His  emancipation  con- 
sists in  coming  under  laws  suitable  to  a  man,  as  a  brother  and  an  equal 
in  Grod's  universal  family  of  mankind. 
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So  of  a  people  politically,  freedom  is  not  release  from  laws,  but  from 
injurious  and  oppressive  laws. 

Freedom  in  commerce  is  the  absence  of  interfering  agencies,  of  eveiy- 
thing  inconsistent  with  its  nature  and  design ;  ana  the  presence  of  its 
true  regulators — ^the  laws  of  God's  providence. 

So  mental  and  spiritual  freedom  for  man,  is  the  absence  or  subjuc^tioa 
of  inferior  impulses ;  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits ;  the  law  of 
the  mind  subduing  the  law  of  sin  in  our  members ; — ^the  rule  of  God's 
higher  and  spiritual  providence ;  in  which  the  truth  makes  us  free  from 
false  hopes  and  false  fears,  and  the  various  chains  of  delusion. 

It  is  to  ascend  from  the  rule  of  sense,  to  rule  of  thought,  enlightened 
bj  the  loftiest  truths. 

The  most  'perfect  liberty  is  obedience  to  the  highest  laws,  not  those  of 
sense  or  earth,  or  of  God  s  creatures,  but  of  God  himself^ ;  not  priests, 
fashion,  human  authority,  nor  bodily  appetites,  but  the  direct  and  perfect 
will  of  God.  All  else,  is  being  a  servant  of  servants,  which  is  slavery; 
while  liberty  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Great  King. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  the  source  of  authority,  the  more  freedom  we 
enjoy ;  and  the  more  we  descend  to  obeying  lower  laws  and  authorities 
or  obtrusive  usurpations,  the  more  we  lose  this  advantage  of  nearness, 
live  under  a  lower  roof  instead  of  the  dome  of  heaven  which  is  the 
temple  of  Grod's  law  and  man's  liberty. 

ind  from  this  we  may  learn  that  it  is  no  slavery  to  be  under  Christ, 
because  he  is  truly  above  us  all ; — ^peerless  in  majesty  and  greatness  of 
character,  unequalled  in  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  truths  and  privileges 
which  he  has  made  known  in  the  gospel  constitution. 

The  greatness  of  this  master,  prevents  all  cramping  slavery  and  dem» 
dation,  which  result  from  submitting  to  an  equal  or  an  in^rior.  Here 
ve  find  the  rule  of  reason,  not  of  brute  force ;  thoughts  and  affections, 
not  chains  and  prisons ;  for  God  in  Christ "  rules  the  believer  by  the 
great  motives  and  reasons  of  the  st)6pel.  There  he  reveals  our  immortal 
nature,  and  hopes  and  duties  suitable  to  it. 

We  have  here  ample  room  to  advance,  and  shall  never  outgrow  our 
lesson ;  never  feel  like  a  caged  eagle  vainly  beating  against  a  narrow 
cage,  since  we  have  the  free  expanse  of  the  firmament  in  which  to  move, 
and  the  glorious  Sun  of  all  intelligence  to  illuminate  our  course. 

This  greatness  in  our  Ruler,  and  the  extent  of  his  laws,  embracing  the 
circumference  of  all  that  is  noble  and  possible  for  man,  form  our  security, 
that  we  cannot  be  slaves  whilst  under  his  dominion :  and  his  sole  au- 
thority, in  all  questions  of  thought,  religion,  and  character,  defends  us 
from  the  oppressions  and  sublettmg  of  middlemen,  who  would  parcel  out 
and  tithe  God's  own  domain, — the  wide  common  of  human  liberties. 


VOL.  I. 


X 
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II. 

PRIEST'S  BELIGION. 

Human  Aitthority  and  Invention  versus  Conscience  and  thb 

Bible, 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  ^th  and  practice :  erery  one  is  st 
liberty  to  exanrine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
i9  man-worship ;)  nor  reoeive  as  religion,  what  Is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 


ROME'S  LOGIC:  SCHEME  THE  FIRST. 

With  all  deceivableness  of  unriohteousness." — 2  Thess.  ii.  10. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  politics  and  in  religioii,  it 
is  manifest  that  men's  minds  are  cast  in  the  same  original  mould;  though 
by  some  peculiar  fascination  we  are  led  to  the  most  opposite  eonclusioDfl. 

This  cannot  be  entirely  explained  by  the  various  motives  of  interest, 
partizanship,  and  ambition,  though  these  have  naturally  a  blinding  in- 
fluence. 

There  are  however  subtler  and  deeper  principles  at  work, — ^fellacies  of 
the  understanding — ^false  starting  pomts,  by  which  men  become  so  in- 
fluenced as  firmly  to  believe,  what  others  looking  at  the  same  doctrines 
directly  and  alone,  feel  to  be  inherently  absurd,  if  not  blasphemous. 
This  does  not  result  from  any  difPerence  in  general  education,  nor  from 
any  difference  in  general  power  of  understanding;  but  partly, /ivwfl 
difference  of  educatian  on  the  particular  pointe  in  question :  one  set  of 
persons  having  been  trained  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  so  feeling  a 
confidence  as  well  as  acquiring  mastery  and  insight  into  that  particular 
department.  One  has  an  implicit  faith  and  follows,  not  judging  whither ; 
the  other  aims  at  an  intelligent  faith  on  each  separate  point,  and  so  is 
individually  a  better  judge  of  the  road.  One  relinquishes  the  rig^t,  and 
therefore  loses  the  power  of  private  judgment,  and  so  can  sincerely  be- 
lieve, what  those  wnose  senses  are  exercised  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil,"  can  scarcely  regard  as  possible  to  be  believed,  by  otherwise 
intelligent  men. 

This  diflference  in  procedure,  leads  us  deeper  into  those  questions  on 
which  men's  minds  are  agitated,  to  find  a  sufficient  explanation  for  these 
varieties  of  opinion.  It  is  always  of  importance  to  understand  our  true 
foundations,  in  matters  of  such  importance  as  belong  to  religion ;  and 
especiallv  in  times  of  fluctuation,  change,  and  fear ;  when  doctrines  are 
cmight  by  contagion  and  defended  by  prejudice  $  when  pnestcraft  is 
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subtle  and  stateeraft  erad,  and  men  most  make  their  choioe  in  the  din  of 
contention^  and  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  derision* 

To  have  a  clear  steady  light  for  the  wise  and  the  simple,  a  sun  walldng 
in  brightness  and  shimng  purely  through  the  clouds  of  incense  and 
smoking  torches  of  a  full  ^rown  superstition,  and  shaming  the  unUghted 
candles  of  a  Protestant  aoortion — ^this  is  the  great  need  of  these  and  of 
all  times.  Thank  God,  this  is  provided  for  us  in  his  own  blessed  word — 
a  light  unto  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  our  paths ;  the  beaming  forth  of 
him  who  is  a  sun  and  shield,  the  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no  variable* 
ness  nor  shadow  of  turning *a  b^g  of  undiminished  glorj  and  majesty, 
a  sun  that  is  never  eclipsed. 

They  who  come  simply  unto  this  marvellous  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  Gk)d;  find  rest  unto  their  souls. 

But  since  so  many  persons  are  entangled  bv  the  network  of  supersti'^ 
tion  thrown  around  the  Bible,  by  which  its  light  becomes  darkness;  it  is 
necessary  to  unravel  these  spiritual  delusions,  that  men  may  no  longer 
be  bound  down  to  the  couch  of  indolence  by  the  cobwebs  of  human 
authority. 

Thus,  finding  wherein  our  great  strength  lieth-^in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  coming  upon  us  miffhtily-^y  the  demonstration  and  power  of  his 
revealed  truth,)  we  may  burst  tne  green  withs  "  of  an  efieminate  super" 
stition,  that  would  bind  us  in  slavery  to  the  household  gods  received 
by  TRADITION  from  our  fethers." 

Oar  present  enquiry  is  entered  upon  in  order  to  contribute  our  share 
towards  establishing  such  as  are  free  men  in  Christy  and  emancipating 
such  as  are  enslaved  to  Anti-Christ. 

We  would  at  least  aim  at  a  true  Catholic  Emancipation  Act;"  not 
only  as  emancipating  as  far  as  possible  those  called  Catholics^,  but  making 
our  remedy  itself  Uatholie  by  making  it  universal. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  examining  those  starting  points  whence  we 
diverge  into  opposite  directions ; — ^the  principles  of  enquiry  which  lead  to 
such  contrary  results. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed  as  an  important  distinction,  that  ofi  na 
queiticns  but  on  those  of  superstition  and  immediate  self-interest^  da 
men  ever  think  of  departing  from  theprincmles  of  comm^m  9e7ise  in  eoh 
pbUnmff  ang  documents,  tf  a  high  churchman  has  to  explain  some 
article  or  a  low  churchman  some  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  both 
immediately  take  to  evasions,  and  varieties  of  construction ;  seeking  some 
method  of  distorting  an  unwilling  sentence  into  some  "charitable," 
"hypothetical,"  "grammatical"  "positive,"  or  " non-natm*al "  sense. 
All  these  senses  and  constructions,  and  many  more,  are  continually  re- 
sorted to  in  such  oases.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  men  wish  to 
reconcile  conscience  with  interest  and  understanding; — ^to  make  the 
crooked  appear  straight :  and  the  only  way  to  do  it,  is  to  make  conscience 
itself  crooked,  and  acquire  a  twist  in  our  spiritual  vision. 

In  no  other  matters  do  men  ask  in  what  sense  words  are  to  he  received: 
— an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  an  offer  of  promotion,  is  imderstood  in 
English;  the  words  in  this  case,  have  only  one  sense,  only  one  possible 
oonstmction. 

But  when  it  is  a  question  of  this  kind— can  we  believe  what  we  do  not 
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beliere ;  can  we  sign  a  document,  or  conduct  a  service,  which  contradicts 
our  high  or  low  Church  doctrines,  and  so  preserve  our  status? — ^imme- 
diately men  betake  themselves  to  the  varieties  of  construction  and  different 
senses  which  the  words  will  bear.   Take  it  therefore  as  a  maxim,  that 

WHENBVER  SOME  PECULIAR  METHODS  OF  CON8TRUCTIOX  ARB  APPLIED 
TO  ANT  DOCUMENT,  SOME  SINISTER  END  IS  TO  BE  SERVED. 

Even  Catholics  wiU  admit  this,  in  reference  to  Protestant  evasions : 
and  each  party  in  the  Established  Church,  will  admit  the  maxim  against 
Protestant  opponents  in  the  same  Church. 

Will  it  not  then  also  fairly  apply  to  the  Catholic  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Bible? 

A  book  of  history,  science,  or  philosophy,— or  anv  subject  within  the 
range  of  human  knowledge,  is  left  to  the  private  judfgment  of  its  readers; 
there  is  no  chemical  or  astranomiccU  Church,  whose  decisions  we  are  to 
receive,  and  in  whose  sense  we  are  to  interpret  such  books.  We  canvass 
them  by  the  usual  laws  of  language,  we  try  their  assertions  by  the 
proper  methods  of  evidence,  and  are  under  no  sort  of  tutorship  or  mental 
vassalage. 

We  are  allowed  to  deal  with  all  other  books  but  one,  as  we  deal  with 
words  in  conversation, — ^receive  them  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  commend  themselves  to  our  unfettered  judgment. 

But  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  Bible,  we  are  totd  by  a  vast  fraternity 
of  priests,  that  we  are  to  receive  this  book  in  their  sense :  which  plainly 
implies  that  we  have  no  sense  of  our  own.  Hence  we  are  consistently 
termed  children, — ^the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church,  who  never  grow 
uvy  but  are  always  in  swaddling  clothes,  under  the  absolute  control  of 
tneir  venerable  mother.  This  is  the  true  way  of  stunting  the  world's 
growth,  and  producing  a  race  of  dwarfs,  instead  of  giants.  When  I 
was  a  child,"  says  the  Apostle,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things." 

If  therefore,  as  was  before  agreed  respecting  Protestant  constructions, 
•^it  is  a  truth  that  men  set  up  a  peculiar  sense  (which  applies  to  no 
other  document)  only  when  they  have  some  sinister  end  to  serve ;  what 
are  we  to  conclude  respecting  those  teachers  who  calling  themselves  our 
mother,  allow  every  otner  book  to  be  read  by  the  Ught  of  our  own  under- 
standing I  but  set  forth  this  one  blessed  book  of  God  as  an  exception  ? 
Have  they  not  also  some  sinister  end  to  serve — ^their  own  power  and 
ambition  ? 

Does  not  this  explain  to  us  how  intelligent  men  having  handed  their 
judgments  over  to  the  Church,  and  placed  confidence  in  her  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bible,  are  prepared  to  receive  doctrines  or  follow  practices 
contrary  to  its  plainest  statements  and  spirit. 

It  is  in  cultivating  such  a  disposition  as  this,  that  Rome's  Logic  ac- 

Suires  a  demonstrating  power.   Let  this  one  point  be  conceded, — ^^'I 
eheve  what  the  Church  oelieves,"  and  all  ordinary  logic  is  at  an  end. 
Therefore  in  dealing  with  these  delusions,  it  is  not  enough  (for  the 
satisfaction  of  Catholics)  to  prove  a  doctrine  absurd  or  unscnptural ;  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  prove  that    the  Church  is  fallible," 
-*-a  false  and  dangerous  authority.    But  since  this  doctrine  of  the 
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Church/'  is  not  the  only  false  principle  assumed,  though  it  is  the  leading 
delusion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ctassify,  analyzcj  and  illustrate  the 
various  branches  of  Roman  Logic,  bj  which  separately  and  combined, 
the  whole  of  that  enormous  fabric  is  built  up  and  supported. 

The  following  are  the  main  branches  of  this  scheme ; — ^the  different 
methods  of  defending  or  palliating  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion. 

1.  The  LITERAL  SENSE  OF  A  PASSAQE  :  (a  fallacj  of  Etjmologj;  the 
literal  scarcely  ever  being  the  sense  of  any  phrase,  either  in  books  or  con- 
versation.) 

2.  In  another  case,  for  another  purpose ; — Inference  or  explanation, 
by  which  the  so-called  literal  sense  is  abandoned. 

3.  Allusions  to  passages  that  have  no  connexion  but  in  sound  with 
the  subject.   (In  other  words,  falsification,) 

4.  An  appeal  to  the  rites  of  Judaism. 

5.  The  assumption  of  relics,  images,  &c.  as  useful. 

6.  The  crowning  dogma  that  saves  the  whole, — ^thb  Church's 
Authority. 

Without  altogether  confining  ourselves  to  a  separate  and  formal  exami- 
nation of  each  of  these,  in  the  order  here  mentioned,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out,  l)ow  each  comes  in  as  occasion  serves :  for  taking  all  these 
methods  together,  there  is  no  one  thing,  however  good  or  bad,  that  might 
not  be  proved.  They  are  not  consistent  principles,  but  manoeuvres,  eva- 
sions, special  pleadings,  or  dod^s ; — ^to  save  this  system  by  hook  or  by 
crook :  by  force  or  by  craft ;  the  sword  or  the  mitre,  the  bludgeon  or  the 
pastoral  staff ; — ^robbery  or  foi^ry ;  violence  or  cajolery. 

It  is  by  the  examination  of  these  principles,  and  not  merely  a  history 
of  the  enormities  and  persecutions  of  Rome,  that  we  are  to  try  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  if  the  principles  tney 
assume  be  true,  they  are  quite  right  in  persecuting  whenever  they  have 
the  power.  Churcn  authority  covers  everything.  Whatever  Church, 
whetiier  Protestant  or  Catholic,  "  hath  power  to  decree  cei*emonies  and 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,"  a  power  which  the  Church  of  England 
claims,  in  her  XXth  Article,  in  imitation  of  Rome, — ^whatever  Church 
has  this  authority,  in  the  sense  there  intended,  has  authority  to  persecute. 

We  shall  examine  some  of  these  branches  of  Rome's  Lo^c  separately, 
and  others  incidentally,  bs  being  brought  up  like  reserved  forces,  to  help 
when  the  first  pretence  falls  through. 

I.  The  first  of  these  methods,  or  arguing  from  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
is  a  very  innocent  looking  principle,  since  however  absurd  may  be  the 
conclusions  from  it,  there  is  great  show  of  reverence  for  the  Scriptures^ 
by  clinging  to  their  literal  sense.  This  is  very  apt  to  throw  a  Protestant 
off  his  guard,  and  then  being  thus  exposed,  ne  is  thrust  thi*ough  with 
some  other  sense. 

What  person  for  instance  can  deny  the  plain  Scriptural  declaration — 
"Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Cfhurch ;  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

This  of  course  settles  the  point ;  and  it  would  settle  the  Pope,  if  we 
were  to  take  this  principle  of  the  literal  sense  and  hold  the  Romanists  to 
it.  For  what  have  th^y  to  do  with  this  saying  of  Christ :  is  it  not  the 
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literal  Peter,  and  the  literal  rock?  Whereas,  immediately  they  bring 
in  inferences,  councils,  fathers.  Church  authority,  and  directly  manufae' 
ture  a  figurative  Peter  and  a  figurative  rock.  Hold  them  to  any  literal 
text,  and  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  text ;  they  must  stop  there  and 
never  travel  to  Rome ;  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  literal  Peter,  and 
never  reach  to  Peter's  successors. 

Is  this  then  what  they  intend — ^to  adopt  a  literal  principle  of  interpre- 
tation ?  By  no  means,  this  is  a  good  rock  to  start  upon ;  but  it  is  soon 
left  for  another  evasion,  and  we  find  ourselves  knee  deep  in  the  mud  of 
assumption  as  they  step  from  this  literal  saying  of  Christ, — ^  thou  art 
Peter to  this  figurative  saying  of  their  own — tve  are  Peter," 

This  is  transubstantiation  at  once. 

The  Scriptures  are  not  quoted,  nor  the  literal  sense  assumed,  becanae 
Catholics  found  their  doctrines  on  the  Scriptures,  for  they  found  them 
on  the  Church,  but  they  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  any  convenient  sense 
as  a  veil  and  pretence  to  delude  men  into  the  false  belief  that  the  Church 
is  founded  on  the  Scriptures. 

When  you  get  a  little  further  in,  they  will  tell  you  a  different  tale ;  as 
we  shall  see. 

Thus  in  the  Catholic  Christian  Instructed ;  by  lawful  authority/'* 
the  question  comes — ''how  many  godfathers  and  godmothers  may  a 
person  have  in  the  Catholic  Church  ?" 

Now  what  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  does  the  "  Right  Rev.  Dr.'' 
quote,  to  answer  this  in  a  ''  literal  sense  ?"  He  refers  to  the  Church's 
Bible,—"  The  Councfl  of  Trent,  Sess.  24.  chap,  ii." 

Thus  does  Rome's  logic,  begm  with  the  mermaid's  head,  to  captivate, 
but  ends  with  the  dragon's  tail.  How  consistently  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  is  carried  out,  is  further  evident,  in  the  following  instruction 
for  the  ''  Catholic  Christian."  ''  The  priest  blows  three  times  upon  the 
face  of  the  person  who  is  baptized,  saying,  '  depart  out  of  him  or  her, 
0  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the  Holy  Ohost  the  Comforter.'  St 
Augustine  calls  it  a  most  ancient  tradition :  it  is  used  in  contempt  of 
Satan,  and  to  drive  him  away  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  called  the 
breath  or  Spirit  of  God." 

Here  are  literal  Scriptures,  a  most  ancient  tradition,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  quoted  ttom  the  Bible  respecting  the  breath  of  a  priest. 
This,  instead  of  being  in  contempt  of  Satan,  is  in  contempt  oi^  and  blas- 
phemy against  God. 

Therefore,  whenever  Catholics  quote  Scripture,  ask  them  how  long  they 
mean  to  keep  open  that  battery  ? 

Their  most  prominent  use  of  this  first  method,  is  on  the  doctrine  of 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION }  it  was  to  save  this  absurdity,  that  the  absurd 
literal-sense  doctrine  was  fabricated :  as  men  tell  one  He,  to  defend  ano- 
ther. So  the  doctrine  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  transubstantiated  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  upheld  by  transubstantiating  language 
out  of  sense  into  non-sense. 

"  How  do  you  prove  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  this  sacrament?  A.  I  prove  it  first  from  the  express  and  plain  words 
of  Christ  himself — at  the  first  institution,  recorded  in  no  less  than  four 
•  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Challoner. 
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places,  viz. :  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27.  Mark  xiv.  22,  24.  Luke  xxii.  19. 
1  Cor.  zi.  24,  S5.    This  is  ftt^  bodiff  ....  this  is  my  bloody 

"  The  words  themselves  plainly  speak  for  us ;  for  Christ  did  not  say 
this  is  ajigwre  of  my  bodyj  but  this  is  mu  body.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
opponents,  as  they  value  the  salvation  of  tneir  souls,  to  beware  of  offer- 
ing violence  to  texts  so  plain,  and  of  wresting  them  from  their  ^evident 
meaning." 

Surely  our  Right  Rev.  Instructor  forgets  to  tell  his  readers  some 
equally  plain  things,  as  tibat  our  Lord  said,  I  am  the  door,"  and  thwe- 
fore  he  is  equally  transubstantiated  into  wood,  as  well  as  into  a  wafer. 
And  we  must  not  wrest  so  plain  a  passage  fi'om  its  evident  meanins'. 
Christ  did  not  say  I  am  the  ngui'e  of  a  door,  but  I  am  the  door.  In 
like  manner  he  called  Herod  a  Fox ;  and  the  priests  of  his  day  he  called 
serpents,  generation  of  vipers :  therefore  Herod  was  a  real  Fox,  and  the 
priests  real  vipers :  though  of  the  true  line  of  succession. 

These  things  however,  the  modem  priests  by  no  means  admit:  they 
agree  to  cling  to  the  literal  sense  when  no  necessity  drives  them  to  ano* 
ther  sense.  That  is,  when  it  suits  them.  Thou  ai*t  Peter,"  our  Lord 
said,  "  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church ;"  he  did  not  say  "  thou 
and  thy  successors ;"  but  in  this  case  we  are  allowed  to  leave  the  literal 
sense,  firom  the  necessity  of  saving  the  Pope. 

And  if  any  thing  else  be  wanted,  the  most  approved  Roman  doctors 
tell  us,  that  tradition  no  less  than  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith ;"  so 
that  they  enforce  the  literal  sense  in  some  places,  depart  from  it  in  others, 
and  introduce  as  equal  to  the  Scriptures,  that  tradition  which  they  call 
the  unwritten  word  of  God."  And  the  same  reason  why  they  inter- 
pret— this  is  my  body — ^literally,  is  given  for  departing  from  the 
LETTER  ALTOGETHER ;  namely,  as  Dr.  Milner  tells  us  respecting  Ter- 
tdlian,  that  this  eloquent  father  proves  at  great  length,  the  necessity 
of  admitting  tradition  no  less  than  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith,  inas« 

MUCH  AS  MANY  IMPORTANT  POINTS  which  he  mentions  CANNOT  BE 
PROVED  WITHOUT  IT  !*" 

So  this  Catholic  Doctor  advocates  the  necessity  of  employing  other 
evidence  than  the  Scriptures — anything  to  carry  their  point.  Then  it  is 
hypocrisy  in  such  writers  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  at  all.  But  when 
the  point  of  transubstantiation  is  to  be  gained,  they  will  keep  us  to  the 
hteral  sense  of  the  written  word — so  much  do  they  respect  the  Bible — 
whilst  to  gain  some  other  point,  they  appeal  to  the  unwritten  word. 
This  is  playing  fast  and  loose ;  it  is  a  spiritual  game  of  thimble-rig ;  in 
which  the  masters  of  the  ceremony  know  how  to  take  advantage. 

The  chief  argument  for  taking  the  words  of  this  institution  in  what  is 
called  a  literal  sense,  is  the  authority  of  the  best  and  most  authentic 
interpreter,  viz.  his  holy  Church,  which  has  always  understood  them  in 
their  plain  literal  sense,  and  condemned  all  those  who  have  presumed  to 
wrest  them  to  a  figure."  (Challoner.  Catholic  Christian  Instructed.) 
The  same  reason  is  given  for  not  placing  this  saying  amongst  the  other 
figarative  expressions  of  our  Lora,  namely  because  the  Church  takes  the 
other  side.  So  these  men  first  make  an  assertion,  and  then  give  their 
word  in  proof  of  it ;  this  is  Mom^s  Logic, 

*    The  End  of  ReUgi<mB  Controversy     the  Rev.  John  MUner,  D.D.   Letter  X. 
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Another  passage  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sacrament,  is  adduced 
in  support  of  the  same  doctrine — *^  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood  hath  everlasting  life."— (John  vi.)  On  this  passage  it  is  pro- 
perly objected,  (in  the  Catholic  Christian  Instracted,) — "  does  not  Christ 
promise  eternal  life  (St.  John  vi.  51,  54,  58.)  to  every  one  that  eateth 
of  that  bread  of  which  he  is  there  speaking ;  which  promise  cannot  be 
understood  with  relation  to  the  sacrament,  which  many  receive  to  their 
own  damnation." — (1  Cor.  xi  29.) 

This  is  a  very  reasonable — ^a  fatal  objection,  but  the  Right  Rev.  in- 
structor has  an  evasion  ready.  This  promise  of  eternal  hfe  to  every  one 
that  eateth  this  bread  is  to  be  understood — ^provided  he  eat  it  worthily, 
and  persevere  in  the  CTace  he  thereby  receives."  Thus  he  brings  in  tm 
passage  for  the  literal  sense,  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  makes  it  a 
ny  potnetical  sense  as  to  the  eternal  life  equally  plainly  asserted ! 

But  in  reference  to  this  very  sacrament,  founded  on  the  literal  sense, 
the  priests  have  decided  against  that  sense ;  even  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

For  whereas  men  are  both  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man,  the  Church  which  pretends  to  a  literal  obedience  has  decided 
that    we  sufficiently  comply  with  the  precept,"  by  only  obeying  half  of  it. 

The  whole  is  completed  oy  referring  to  those  innumerable  texts  of 
Scripture  which  prove  the  unerrinff  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  in- 
dispensible  obligation  of  the  faimfiil  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  .  .  .  and  that  all  Christians  are  obliged  to  yiela  to  this  decision.'' 

Thus  this  Roman  Church,  comes  and  says  her  doctrines  are  Uteral 
Scripture  statements ;  then  that  we  can  do  without  Scripture,  or  change 
its  au*ections,  and  Anally  falls  back  on  the  safe  support  of  her  own  bold- 
ness. It  is  true  we  have  two  further  pretences,  namely  the  "  consent  of 
the  Greeks  and  all  the  Oriental  Christians  :"  besides  that  both  ancient 
and  modem  Church  history  furnish  us  with  many  instances  of  miracles- 
wrought  in  testimony  of  this  sacred  truth." 

If  we  enquire  how  is  it  possible  for  "  the  whole  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  to  be  contained  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  host,  nay  even  in  the 
smallest  sensible  particle  of  it  ?" 

Dr.  Challoner  replies, — "by  the  Almighty  power  by  which  a  camel 
can  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  Persons  would  scarcely  credit 
that  this  is  the  sober  answer  of  a  Right  Rev.  instructor.  Now  no 
Almighty  power  could  perform  this  contradiction. 

Here  then  are  millions  of  complete  Christs  humanity  and  divinity, 
at  every  general  service  of  the  Mass;  each  particle  being  a  full  Christ; 
and  the  entire  divinity  being  in  each, — ^because  say  they — "  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing ;"  and  hence  the  soul,  divine  and  human,  is  there,  with 
the  body !  And  this  body  eaten  so  many  times  over,  (each  taking  more 
than  a  particle,  and  so  all  eating  several  Christs  at  once,)  is  "  the  same 
body  as  that  which  was  bom  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  which  sufiered 
for  us  on  the  cross."  (Challoner)  Which  "cannot  be  divided,"  and 
therefore  all  take  it  whole ;  and  indeed  several  entire  bodies  at  once ; 
"  by  the  same  power  by  which  the  camel  goes  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle." 

Thus  when  we  leave  the  simplicity  of  God's  truth,  and  make  ourselves 
absurd,  absurdity  will  itself  be  revenged  upon  us. 
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After  fill  these  elaborate  attempts  to  impose  on  us  a  literal  sense  of  this 
institution,  who  would  expect  the  following  instruction  for  Catholic  Chris- 
tians ?  "  Why  do  the  faithful  in  the  Catholic  Church,  receive  only  under 
the  form  of  wine  and  not  also  under  the  form  of  bread  7  A.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  has  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  indifferent  whether 
the  faithftd  receive  in  one  kind  or  both.'^  Yet  she  pretends  to  a  literal 
obedience  to  Christ's  institution !  But  her  custom  and  discipline  for 
many  a^es  have  been  to  administer  this  sacrament  to  the  laity  in  one 
kind  only ;  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  spilling  the  blood  of  Christ,  if  all 
were  to  receive  the  cup."  But  may  not  the  priests  spill  it  ?  And  where 
is  the  danger  from  spilling  this  wine  ?  Are  we  not  told  by  the  same  au- 
thority, that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  cannot  be  hurt  or  di- 
vided " — ^that  "  it  is  now  immortal  and  impassable  ?"  Then  it  could  not 
be  hurt  by  bein^  spilled,  and  surely  would  not  hurt  others.  So  that  this 
danger,  oi  whicn  Christ  never  thought,  is  also  a  foolish  pretence,  on  the 
priest's  own  shewing.  In  fact  this  is  merely  a  subtermge,  the  grand 
reason  is  the  priests'  power  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  people  and 
themselves.  Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Catholic  Church  did  at  one 
time  allow  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  may  again  if  shsfleasey 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  discipline,  which  the  Chwrch  mat  regulate  or 

ALTER  AS  SHE  SHALL  SEE  MOST  EXPEDIENT."  (Challouer.) 

Is  it  not  then  mere  mockery  to  start  with  an  appeal  to  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture,  on  a  point  whicn  is  immediately  to  be  resfulated  by  the 
Church,  contrary  to  express  commandment  ?  We  are  told  indeed,  that 
the  command,  dnnk  ye  all  of  it,"  was  only  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Then,  both  kinds  belong  only  to  their  successors  \  for  none  of  the  laity 
were  present  at  the  institution,  in  whole  or  part.  Then  why  give  it  to 
the  laity  at  all  ?   Where  is  your  literal  obedience  ? 

But  yet  the  laity,  though  they  receive  only  in  one  kind,  receive  in  two 
kinds ;  for,  says  the  same  authority,  in  vindicating  one  kind,  whosoever 
receives  the  body  of  Christ,  most  certainly  receives  his  blood  at  the  same 
time  \  since  the  body  he  receives  is  a  living  body  (for  Christ  can  die  no 
more,  Rom.  vi.  9,)  which  cannot  be  without  blooa.  There  is  no  taking 
Christ  by  pieces ;  whoever  receives  him,  receives  him  entirely." 

Therefore  i^ain,  there  are  as  many  entire  Christs  as  commu- 
nicants; nay,  as  many  as  possible  divisions  of  the  wafers;  multiplied 
into  the  number  of  times  the  mass  is  celebrated !  And  this  communion 
in  one  kmd,  is  communion  in  two  kinds,  eating  and  drinking,  only  no  one 
knows  it. 

The  defenders  of  a  literal  inteipretation,  take  a  further  literal  step,  by 
turning  away  from  the  terms  of  Christ's  institution,  and  finding  many 
places  of  Scripture  speaking  of  the  holy  communion,  without  mention  of 
the  cup."  As  if  this  would  take  the  cup  out  of  the  one  text  they  begin 
with.  But  the  literal  meaning  is  again  evaded,  bv  observing  "  secondly, 
that  the  Scripture  promises  life  eternal  to  those  who  receive  m  one  kind." 
-<St.Johnvi.  61,  57,68.) 

It  happens,  unfortunately  for  these  men's  regard  for  Scripture,  that 
these  verses  so  picked  out,  omit  the  verses  between,  verses  that  positively 
command  both.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  grosser  instance  of  lite- 
rary imposture,  than  this  Right  Rev.  way  of  quoting  the  Bible.  Let 
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any  on6  read  the  58,  64,  56,  56  verses  i  and  see  how  honest  it  is  to  prove 
that  one  kind  is  Scriptural,  because  they  leave  out  the  Scriptures  which 
command  the  othery  and  then  stand  up  for  a  literal  interpretation. 

But  the  next  demonstration  of  one  kind,  from  literal  Scripture,  is 
equally  forcible — Thirdly,  the  ancient  Church  most  certainly  allowed 
Communion  in  one  kind,"  which  is  proved  by  a  number  of  Fathers.  But 
the  ancient  Church,  would  have  best  shown  its  title  to  that  name,  by 
obeying  the  Lord  of  the  true  Church. 

"  But  what  would  you  further  say,"  enquires  the  innocent  Catechumen, 

to  a  scrupulous  soul,  which  through  the  prejudice  of  a  protestant  edu- 
cation, could  not  perfectly  eai^  upon  this  article  ?"  A.  "  I  should  refer 
such  a  person  to  the  Church  and  ner  authority ,  and  to  all  those  divine 
promises  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  by  which  we  are  assured  that  in 
Bearing  the  Church  and  her  pastors,  we*  are  secure." 

So  we  come  round  again,  from  the  literal  word  of  God,  to  the  authority 
of  a  Church  which  thus  would  enfeeble  human  intellects,  confound  aU 
principles  of  reason;  appeal  to  the  Hteral  word,  and  then  appeal  against 
it,  to  some  unwritten  word;  and  then  appeal  to  the  Church  ;^that  is,  a 
suspected  witness,  who  having  made  great  pretensions,  appealed  to  docu* 
ments,  said  and  unsaid,  prevaricated,  juggled  and  mystified,  finally  crowns 
the  insolent  aggression  on  the  common  sense  of  the  jury,  by  renting  the 
whole  enormous  fabric— -on  her  own  word  and  honour !  About  which 
there  can  he  no  question. 

Hitherto,  we  have  examined  only  only  one  of  the  six  branches  of 
Rome's  Logic,  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures ; — "  thou  art  Petef*^^ 

this  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood:'^  and  have  seen  what  a  vast  pile  of 
fraud  and  falsehood  is  reared  on  this  precarious  foundation. 

Let  these  points,  together  witii  what  we  have  yet  to  advance  on  the 
ether  five  Roman  prevarications  be  clearly  imderstood,  and  Protestantism 
could  be  in  no  danger  for  all  the  eff(»rts  of  its  enemies :  whilst  Catholics 
themselves,  finding  their  acknowledged  principles  handled,  without  raking 
up  a  history  of  actual  enormities,  would  be  likely  to  relinquish  their 
bondage  to  this  network  of  spiritual  delusion.  This  however  will  not  be 
done  by  violence  and  clamour ;  nor  by  those  men  who  are  hampered  by 
a  Catholic  system  of  their  own : — by  none  but  enlightened,  honest,  and 
thorougli  Protestants ;  who  are  masters  at  the  true  sword  exercise,  in 
which  Grod's  spirit  provides  the  weapon ;  and  over  which  God's  blessing 
is  the  shield. 

Grod  forbid  that  we  should  persecute  our  fellow  men :  God  forbid  that 
we  should  be  silent  as  to  those  errors  by  which  they  are  enthralled : — 
may  he  awaken  in  our  souls,  a  more  ardent  love  of  his  truth ;  a  more 
sincere  reli^ce  on  his  Son ; — a  more  thorough  allegiance  to  the  Great 


III. 

STATESMEFS  BELIGION. 

"  Eyeby  plant  which  Mr  heayenlt  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  hooted  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  •  national  Church  right,  disgent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think  it 
wrong;  silence  is  a  shame. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  MARRIAGE  BILL. 

To  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Lord  Archbishop 
^     OF  Canterbury. 

My  Lord  Arohbishop, 

England  has  of  late  been  edified  by  the  discussion  of  Bible 
questions,  both  in  the  Commons  Houae  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  House 
of  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Peers. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Bill,  proposing  to  legalize  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  much  was  said  respecting  the  meaning;  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  tnat  immediate 
question,  the  lawfulness  of  such  marriages ;  but  whilst  holding  a  different 
opinion  to  that  of  your  Lordship,  I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  princi* 
pies  you  are  reported  to  have  laid  down,  and  beg  to  remind  your  grace 
of  their  legitimate  applications. 

TJhe  Timet  (Feb.  26th,  1851,)  reports  your  Lordship's  observations  as 
follows : — "  ha  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
which  he  must  not  hesitate  to  fulfil.  It  would  not,  however,  be  neces« 
sary  to  trouble  their  lordships  at  anv  length  i  the  argument  on  which 
he  relied,  and  on  which  he  grounded  hia  opinion,  lay  in  a  small  com- 
pass; in  fact,  he  considered  that  the  question  at  ii^ue  had  been  de- 
cided for  them,  being  already  settled  by  the  Um  of  God,  (Hear  hear.) 
And  surely  it  was  no  slight  advantage  that  it  should  be  so  settled,  and 
that  on  a  subject  involving  so  many  interests,  and  exciting  such  strong 
feelings,  as  the  subject  of  marriage,  a  line  should  be  drawn  for  us  beyond 
which  we  must  not  deviate." 

There  could  not  be  a  more  soUd  or  important  maxim,  indeed  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  religion,  that  what  is  settled  by  the  law  of  God,  should 
be  the  only  rule  for  the  servants  of  God. 

Without  entering  iQto  the  propriety  of  another  statement  that  "  this 
law  is  laid  down  in  Leviticus  xviii.  18,"  which  may  (like  many  other 
thmgs)  be  the  law  of  Ood  for  the  Jews  and  not  for  Christians,  since 
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He  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  ns  by  His  Son it  is  sufficient 
that  the  rule  be  acknowleagea. 

We  are  thus  at  liberty  to  apply  this  rule  to  other  questions,  intimately 
related  to  your  Lordship's  position,  and  aflFecting  other  duties  which  we 

must  not  hesitate  to  fulfil." 

Suppose  then,  most  Rev.  Prelate,  that  the  debate  should  now  arise,  as 

to  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  YOUR  LoRDSHIP  AND  YOUR  EPISCOPAL  BRETH- 
REN HOLDING  YOUR  POSITION  AS  LeQISLATORS  IN  THE  HoUSB  OF 

Peers, — should  not  this  be  settled  first? 

And  would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage,  that  a  subject  involving  so 
many  interests,  and  exciting  such  strong  feelings,"  shoidd  be  "  decided 
for  us,"  "  akeady  settled  by  the  law  of  God  ?" 

Many  other  dmculties  of  legislation  would  be  removed,  if  this  right 
to  legislate,  (as  a  part  of  the  aluance  between  the  Church  and  the  world,) 
were  clearly  decided. 

Your  Lordship  will  not  object  with  a  right  Rev.  Prelate  (on  the  occa- 
sion above  referred  to)  that  it  is  distasteful  to  him,  to  turn  their  lord- 
ship's house  into  an  arena  for  Biblical  criticism." 

It  will  surely  be  acknowledged,  that  wherever  bishops  by  virtue  of 
their  office  share  in  any  business,  there  should  be  the  arena  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

And  if  in  the  very  first  question, — ^their  riffht  to  be  in  such  a  placd, — 
the  Bible  (on  which  their  office  is  supposed  to  be  founded)  semes  the 

?uestion  against  them,  then  it  %9  out  of  taste  for  prelates  to  turn  that 
louse  into  an  arena  for  Biblical  criticism. 

Wherever  this  is  improper ^  there  a  Bishop  is  out  of  place.  And  con- 
sequently this  observation  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  a  manifest 
apology  for  his  presence,  where  the  word  of  Ood  could  not  be  introduced 
without  a  violation  of  taste. 

Mj  Lord  Archbishop,  we  have  many  graver  questions  to  settle  in 
Bibhcal  enquiries,  than  the  meaning  of  Leviticus  xviii.  18.  We  have  to 
learn  that  Christian  people  are  not  Jews,  and  Christian  teachers  not 
Levites :  that  Christ  is  our  Saviour  and  King,  and  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  It  is  "no  slight  advantage"  to  have  these  things 
"  settled  for  us  bv  the  law  of  God :"  but  it  is  a  grievous  sm  to  set  at 
nought  the  word  of  God  by  our  traditions,  and  alter  vmat  God  has  setded : 
— ^to  separate  what  God  hath  joined  together ;  and  to  unite  what  God 
hath  separated — ^the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kin^om  of  this  world. 

We  want  a  Bill  of  jDivorcem ent,  as  well  as  a  Marriage  Bill ;  that 
the  Church  should  no  longer  be  "  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers." 

Indeed  the  Church  has  received  hire  and  not  a  dowry;  she  is  not 
married,  but  degraded. 

Her  supposed  marriage  bond,  of  Articles,  Canons,  and  Prayer  Book, 
are  the  service  imposed  by  the  "  Supreme  Governors  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  and  any  alteration  in  this  stipulated  obedience  or  servitude, 
is  to  be  made  by  "  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  time  to  time  in  convoca- 
tion," who  "  shall  have  licence  under  our  Broad  Seal,  to  deliberate  of, 
and  do  all  such  things  as  being  made  plain  by  them  and  consented  to  by 
us,  shall  concern  the  settled  continuance  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  now  established ;  which  we  mil  not 
endure  any  departing  in  the  least  degreed* 

This  is  not  wooing  like  a  lover^  bnt  reigning  like  a  master  or  tyrant. 
It  is  the  Church's  bondage^  not  a  wedding. 

The  other  Articles  of  tnis  marriage-settlement,  called  Canons,  are  in- 
troduced with  eaual  imperiousness.  As  James  declares,  ^'We  of  our 
especial  gram  ana  mere  motion,  b j  virtue  of  our  Prerogativb  Royal 
and  Supreme  Authority,"  "give  and  grant"  "full,  free,  and  lawful 
liberty"  to  the  representatives  of  the  Church,  "to  treat,  debate,  consider, 
and  consult  upon  such  canons,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions  as 
they  should  tmnk  necessary,  fit,  and  convenient." 

These  representatives  "having  met  together,  by  virtue  of  our  said 
authority  granted  to  them,"  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  "  hav- 
ing agreeaupon  certain  Canons,  orders,  &c.,  to  the  end  and  pvrpose  bt 
us  LIMITED  AND  PRESCRIBED  unto  them ;  and  having  thereupon  offered 
and  presented  the  same  unto  us,  hmMy  demring  us  to  give  our  royal 
assent,  according  to  the  form  of  a  certain  Statute  or  Act  of  Parliament : 
.  »  .  .  we  have  therefore  for  us  our  heirs  and  lawAil  successors,  given 
our  royal  assent,  according  to  the form  of  the  said  Statute  or  Act 

OP  PARLIAMENT."t 

In  all  this,  your  Lordship  will  perceive  a  settlement  by  the  law  of 
man,  the  aforesaid  Statute,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  not  the  law  of  God. 

Whilst  if  it  be  called  a  marriage,  it  is  of  that  peculiar  nature,  in  which 
THE  HUSBAND  CREATES  THE  WIFE ;  for  the  Church  of  England  (would 
we  look  with  open  eyes  at  plain  facts)  is  nothing  else  but  these  Articles, 
Canons  and  Prayer  &ook. 

These  become  constituted  into  the  fiction  called  a  Church,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  royal  assent  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

And  it  is  proper  that  the  Church  being  the  creature  of  the  State, 
should  first  be  created  by  the  State. 

It  is  this  Marriage  Bui,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  that  you  are  bound  to 
examine,  by  the  word  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  a  slight  advantage  that  these  things  are  settled  for  us  by  the 
highest  authority. 

Christ  hath  given  a  constitution  to  his  Church,  in  a  work  called  the 
New  Testament,  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  in  this  divine  book,  containing  the  Apostles  Creea  and  the  Apos- 
tolical  Constitutions,  we  find  nothing  of  "  the  Supreme  Governor  of^  the 
Church  in  these  realms  5"  nothing  01  Acts  of  Parliament ;  no  House  for 
Spiritual  Peers,  nothing  of  these  subsequent  outgrowths  into  formality 
and  splendour,  wealth  and  political  alliance. 

Look,  my  Lord,  into  the  New  Testament,  to  see  what  is  required  of  a 
minister,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  following  requisite  for  entering 
orders  in  the  Church  as  by  law  established. 

"  Canon  86.  Subscription  required  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  minis- 
ters. No  person  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the  ministry,  nor  suffered 
to  preach,  to  catechise,  <&c.  except  he  shall  first  subscribe  to  these  three 
Articles  following,  in  such  manner  and  sort  as  we  have  here  appointed. 

*  Hia  Majesty's  declaration,  prefixed  to  the  Articles,  and  printed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

t  Boyal  Assent,  prefixed  to  the  Canons. 
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I.  That  the  Qaeen'sMajesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  this  realniy  and  of  all  otiier  Her  dominions  and  countries,  as  weU  in 
all  eniritual  or  ecelmastical  things  or  causes^  as  temporal. 

li.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  Ordering  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  be  used ;  and  that  he  himself  will  use' 
the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed,  in  public  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other. 

III.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces  and  the  whole  clergy 
in  convocation,  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  two ;  and  that  he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  of 
the  Articles  therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine  and  thirty,  besides 
the  Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 

To  these  three  articles  whosoever  will  subscribe,  he  shall,  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  all  ambiguities,  subscribe  in  this  order  and  form  of  words,  setting 
down  both  his  Christian  and  Surname,  viz. :  I,  N.  N.  do  willingly  and 
ex  animo  subscribe  to  these  three  articles  above  mentioned,  ana  to  all 
thine^  that  are  contained  in  them." 

The  first  requisite  for  a  minister,  is  the  recognition  of  what  Christianil^ 
has  certainly  omitted,  and  which  is  contrary  to  its  most  peculiar  princi- 
ples. That  the  monarch  of  these  realms,  is  a  spiritual  moncerch,  as 
much  as  a  political  one ;  having  equal  authority  in  either  province. 

Persecution,  or  rather  (to  speak  constitutionally,)  prosecution,  has  &iled 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  tnis  authority,  and  hence  ov/r  Queen  has  not 
half  a  kingdom  spiritually,  while  she  has  a  vast  dominion  politically, 
extending  to  those  who  are  rebels  against  her  spiritual  throne. 

Her  riqhts  have  not  been  defended,  Parliament  has  allowed 
the  Crown  to  be  despoiled  of  its  highest  prerogative,  which  ( dejdcto) 
exists  now  only  in  the  first  Article,  signed  ex  animo  by  every  clergyman. 

The  Protestant  Government  of  jSngland  has  been  m>ore  tenacious  of 
the  rights  of  bishops,  than  of  tJie  rights  of  the  throne.  For  whilst  dis- 
senters have  successfully  invaded  the  spiritual  preroo^atives  of  majesty, 
the  prerogatives  of  diocesan  bishops  are  to  be  severely  guarded  by  an 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  BUI. 

But,  my  Lord,  by  what  part  of  the  law  of  God,  is  it  settled  for  us, 
that  the  monarch  of  these  redms  has  a  rightful "  supremacy  in  spiritual 
as  in  temporal "  afiairs  ? 

It  is  on  this  assumption  that  our  Most  Rev.  and  Right  Rev.  Prelates 
sit  in  the  Upper  House  as  Peers  of  Parliament,  instead  of  preachers  of 
the  gospel. 

The  second  Article  in  the  86th  Canon,  aflfords  wider  scope  for  enquiry: 
—"that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Ordering  of  Priests  and 
Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God." 

All  this  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  marriage  of  the  Church  with  the 
State,  by  a  dowry  bestowed  on  the  Prayer  Book,  still  be  invalid.  The 
full  investigation  of  the  truth  of  everything  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book ;  belongs  not  to  Statesmen's  Religion,  but  to  Priests'  ReUgion ;  .for 
the  legitimacy  of  the  union  here  enquired  into,  depends  not  on  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  opinions  formed  into  the  Church. 

Yet  I  may  enquire  how  with  your  Lordship's  views  of  spiritual  reli- 
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gion,  you  can  prove  from  the  word  of  God,  the  doctrine  that  "it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  regenerate  this  infant "  hy  baptism  ?  Also  in 
what  chapter  and  vei*se;  we  are  to  find  the  ceremony  of  confirmation,  in 
that  delusion  7 

Your  Lordship  will  not  put  us  off  with  the  evasion  of  sound  for  mean- 
ing,— that  the  Apostles  wenfc  about  preaching,  "  confirming  the  souls  of 
the  disciples,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith." — (Acts  xiv.  22.) 
This  confirmation  was  preaching  the  word  3  it  was  not  hearing  youths 
my  their  Catechism ;  it  was  no  vain  ceremony  of  laying  on  hanos  that 
can  convey  nothing  but  delusion,  to  confirm  in  mistakes  those  who  can 
only  parrot-like,  repeat  certain  prescribed  words. 

Where  then  do  we  find  the  English  and  Roman  ceremony  of  confirma- 
tion in  the  word  of  God  ? 

Is  the  repeating  of  Catechism,  a  good  confession  ?  And  is  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  law,  to  refer  to  Baptism  "  instead  of  conversion 
— "  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  in- 
heritor of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?" 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  word  of  God,  and  with  common  experience, 
for  the  bishop  in  confirming^  thus  to  pray — "  Almighty  and  everUving 
God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  ana 
the  Holy  Ghost,  an^  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sms,  &c,  f* 

My  Lord,  no  one  that  understands  the  gospel,  can  believe  in  the  truth 
<»f  the  assertion  made  thus  solemnly  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred,  brought  up  for  confirmation,  is  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  their  only  regeneration,  is  the  ability  to  repeat  the  Lord  s 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  certain  answers  from  the  Catechism. 

18  not  the  entire  system,  a  contract  to  save  the  nation  by  a  set 
OP  FORMS, — ^baptism,  confirmation,  and  burial  ?  Can  we  thus  presume 
to  promise  "  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resuiTection  to  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?" 

"Tne  ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,"  is  not  more  consistent  with 
Christianity,  the  bishop  saying,  '  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
office  and  work  of  2l  priest  J  " 

This  is  not  merely  imposition  of  hands,  but  truly  an  imposition  on  the 
heads  of  the  recipients,  and  is  worthy  of  priests,  but  not  of  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament.  Accordingly  they  are  addressed  in  words  which 
applied  only  to  Apostles,  but  are  assumed  by  priests,  "  whosesoever  sins 
thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain, 
they  are  retained." 

Words  felse,  tyrannical,  and  blasphemous,  for  should  the  hierarchy  of 
England  pretend  to  retain  the  sins  of  the  meanest  cottager,  the  Son  has 
made  him  free,  "  his  blood  cleaTisethfrom  all  sin>s" 

My  Lord,  this  delusion  is  more  palpable  in  the  consecration  of  bishops, 
for  after  the  mock  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  bishop  elect  is  told  to 
"  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee 
BY  THIS  Imposition  of  our  hands." 

Is  not  this  the  style  of  priestly  power,  assuming  the  office  of  the 
Apostleship,  to  which  our  blessed  Keaeemer  consecrated  only  the  twelve, 
together  with  "  his  chosen  vessel "  the  Apostle  Paul  ? 
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I  know  not  my  Lord,  how  far  the  table  of  kindred  and  affinity far 
marriages,  generally  appended  to  the  Prayer  Book,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  constituent  part  of  it.  The  table  appears  to  be  the  one  authorized  in 
the  99th  Canon,  and  was  the  standard  of  appeal  in  the  late  marriage 
discussion;  it  is  entitled  ^'A  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity,  wherein 
whosoever  are  related,  are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  in  our  laws  to  mair j 
together." 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  seems  in  no  danger  of  being  violated— -^^  a 
man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother,^^  This,  one  would  think  might  be 
left  to  men's  taste  and  discretion  \  for  to  most  persons  a  marriage  of  this 
kind  woidd  be  as  distasteful "  as  it  was  to  the  Right  Rev.  Pmate,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  turn  their  lordships'  House  into  an  arena  for 
Biblic^  criticism." 

But  my  Lord,  it  is  no  more  against  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  princi- 
ples of  right  reason, /br  a  man  to  marry  his  grandmot^j  than  Jbr  the 
State  to  marry  the  Church, 

And  whilst  the  Spiritual  Peers,  supported  by  this  strange  alliance, 
forbid  widowers  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  some  are  earnest 
in  seeking  to  dissolve  that  union  which  places  the  prelates  in  the  hall  of 
legislation. 

There  are  some  my  Lord  who  regard  this  last  prominent  act  of  legisla- 
tion by  our  Spiritual  Peers,  as  a  part  of  that  obstructive  policy,  by  which 
burdens  are  continued.  A  feeling  of  this  kmd  has  prompted  one  of  my 
acquaintance  to  pen  the  following  sonnet,  which  is  here  offered  for  your 
consideration. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  robed  and  mitred  priests, 

Who  teach  for  doctrines  the  commands  of  men, 

Blinding  with  odious  sophistries  the  ken 
Of  those  who  bend  their  minds  to  you,  like  beasts, 
In  grovelling  homage ; — ye  who  love  at  feasts 

l%e  topmost  seats,  who  strive  by  word  and  pen, 

And  fierce  anathemas,  to  rule  as  when 
The  nations  worshipped  God  less  than  his  priests ! 

Oh,  England !  purge  thy  Senate-house  once  more, 
Of  pampered  hirelings,  who  neglect  their  flocks, 
To  bind  in  legal  fetters  orthodox 

The  sons  of  those  who  cast  them  out  of  yore 
Seed  of  the  puritans  arise,  and  free 
Your  English  homes  from  ghostly  tyranny ! 

My  Lord,  we  are  often  told  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  English  Church, 
whose  blood  was  the  seed  of  Protestantism ;  yet  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Reformation  in  ErialaTid,  would 
have  reformed  much  further :  but  that  the  prelates  and  pditicians  who 
first  olistructed  and  martyred  these  Reformers,  afterwards  took  advan- 
TAQE  OF  their  prikciples,  and  by  a  timely  concession  strangled  the 
advancina  Reformation. 

Thus  they  who  were  in  posts  of  emolument  and  power,  finding  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  on  tiie  advance,  which  would  have  overthrown 
all  secular  prelacy,  found  in  the  licentious  caprices  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
their  own  love  or  lordship,  a  convenient  occasion  for  th4£t  compromise 
CALLED  THE  Ghuroh  OF  ENGLAND,  by  which  the  true  Reformers  were 
robbed  of  their  glory,  and  their  purpose  defeated  for  some  centuries. 
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The  greatest  Beformers  in  England,  were  repudiators  not  only  of  the 
Popey  but  of  Prelates  and  all  secmar  authority  and  worldly  pomp. 

ouch  my  Lord,  was  Wyclyffe ;  the  leading  Anti-State  Churchman ; 
who  advised  the  State  to  resume  all  Church  revenues,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  clerar  to  hold  such  property. 

Such  was  William  Tyndale,  together  with  his  martyr-companion, 
John  Frith :  that  same  Tyndale  who  in  1526  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment A  work  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  in  Bishop  Tonstall's 
house.  That  same  Tonstall,  who  first  got  a  proclamation  against  the 
Testament,  next  bought  them  all  up  and  burnt  them  at  Paul's  Cross  ^— 
the  same  Tonstall  who  I  believe  afterwards  (Tyndale  having  been  mur- 
dered) pleased  Henry  by  preaching  at  the  Pope,  and  acknowledging  the 
New  Testament ! 

Thus,  my  Lord,  the  present  dissenters  are  the  children  of  the  true 
Reformation-martyrs ;  whilst  the  prelates  are  the  children  of  those  who 
having  slain  these  prophets,  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labour  in  a  mangled 
reformation  which  saved  their  places. 

This  Tyndale,  who  in  1526  translated  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
aided  by  Goverdale  in  translating  the  Pentateuch,  in  Hamburgh,  in  the 
year  1529,  is  described  in  Foafs  Martyrs  as  one  who  for  his  notable 
pains  and  travail,  may  well  be  called  the  Apostle  of  England  in  this 
oup  later  age." 

These  were  the  ti'ue  Reformers,  whose  work  was  stopped  by  politicians 
and  prelates,  who  concocted  a  smaller  or  national  Popedom. 

But  our  great  Beformers,  recognized  neither  prelacy  nor  State-church- 
ism.  William  Tyndale  in  his  "  Practice  of  Prelates,  observes,  that  the 
Apostles  obeying  Jesus  Christ  ordained  in  his  kingdom  and  congregation 
[Church]  TWO  officers,  one,  called  after  the  Greek  word,  bishop,  in 
Enfflish,  overseer,"  who  '^fod  Christ's  flock,  and  tended  them  only, 
without  looking  to  any  other  bpsiness  in  the  world.  Another  officer  they 
chose,  and  called  him  deacon  a^r  the  Greek;  a  minister  in  English,  to 
loinister  the  alms  of  the  people  to  the  poor  and  needy." 

But  when  the  Church  grew  rich,  he  observes  that  "  the  bishops  made 
them  substitutes  under  them,  to  help  them,  which  they  called  priest,  and 
kept  the  name  of  bishop  unto  themselves." 

This  was  not  the  original  bishop,  who  was  a  minister  over  a  congrega- 
tion, not  over  other  ministers:  and  of  modem  bishops,  or  prelacy,  Tyn- 
dale asserts, — as  thou  canst  heal  no  disease,  except  thou  begin  at  the 
root :  even  so  canst  thou  preach  against  no  mischiei,  except  thou  begin 
at  the  bishops."   (Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man.) 

And  that  this  ^eat  champion  of  reformation  in  Sngland,  did  not  mean 
merely  Popish  bishops,  but  any  who  might  take  a  similar  position,  is 
plain  from  his  whole  works.  On  Confibmation  he  writes,  "  ii  confirma- 
tion have  a  nromise,  [is  commanded  and  blessed  in  the  word  of  God,] 
then  it  iustineth  as  far  as  the  promise  eztendeth. 

If  it  have  no  promise,  then  it  is  not  of  Gody  as  the  bishops  be  not 
[ofGod.]  ^ 

The  Apostles  and  ministers  of  God,  preach  God's  word  ^  and  God's 

«W  or  sacraments  signify  God's  word  also  j  contrarimse 

intuCkrx9(s  bishops  preach  not,  and  their  sacraments  speak  not;  but  as 

VOL.  I.  z 
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the  disguised  bishop's  mnm ;  so  are  their  snperstitions  sacraments  dtiinb. 
After  the  bishops  had  left  preaching,  thmjeimed  they  this  dumb  cere- 
mony of  eoTifirmationy  to  have  somewhat  at  the  leastway,  whereby  they 
might  reign  over  their  dioceses.  They  reserved  also  nnto  themselves  the 
chnstening  of  bells,  and  conjuring  or  hallomng  of  churches  and 
churchyards,  &c.  Which  confirmation  and  other  conjnrations,  they  have 
now  committed  to  their  suffiragans ;  because  they  themselves  have  no 
leisure  to  minister  such  things,  for  their  lusts  and  pleasures,  and  abun- 
dance of  all  things,  and  for  the  cumbrance  that  they  have  in  the  hinjfi 
matters  and  business  o  f  the  realm. 

One  keepeth  the  privy  seal,  &c.  &c.,  another  sort  [is]  of  the  Uti^b 
secret  council 

Woe  is  unto  the  realm  where  they  are  of  the  council  ;  as 
profitable  are  they,  verily,  as  the  wolves  unto  the  sheep  i  or  the  foxes 
unto  the  geese." 

These  will  no  doubt  appear  extreme  and  angry  words,  but  they  are 
the  words  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  English  Reformer,  who  brought 
the  Scriptures  into  the  tongue  of  the  peopfe.  We  are  not  apt  to  blame 
such  words,  when  uttered*  against  Popeiy,  yet  we  see  what  these  men 
accounted  Popety  or  Anti-Christ,  namely  much  that  is  retained  still. 
For  to  retain  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the  hierarchy  sacrificed  the 
Pope  only,  not  Popery. 

This  man,  mv  Lord,  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  a  great  lover  of 
pure  and  undefiied  reUgion,  and  therefore  that  his  words  against  a  secular 
prelacy,  may  not  stand  even  on  so  great  an  authority  as  his  own  name 
merely,  the  following  argument  firom  the  beginning  of  his  Practice  of  Pre- 
lates, may  suffice  to  justify  consideration  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship, 
and  those  who  uphold  the  marriage  of  the  Church  with  the  State. 

"  Prelates,  appointed  to  preach  Christ,  may  not  leave  God's  word,  and 
minister  temporal  offices ;  but  ought  to  teach  the  lay  people  the  right 
wav,  and  let  them  alone  with  all  temporal  business. 

Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  answered  Pilate,  (John  xviii.)  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world.  And  in  Matt.  x.  ne  saith,  the  disciple  is  not 
greater  than  his  master  is.  Wherefore,  if  Christ's  kingdom  be  not  of 
this  world,  nor  any  of  his  disciples  may  be  otherwise  than  he  nfas,  then 
Chrisfs  vicarSy  mhicn  minister  Ms  hingdom  here  in  his  bodily  absence, 
and  have  the  oversight  of  hisfiochy  may  be  none  emperors,  kings,  dukes, 
lords,  knights,  temporal  judges,  or  any  temporal  officer,  or  under  fidse 
names  have  any  such  dominion,  or  minister  any  such  office  as  requireth 
violence. 

And  (Matt,  vi.)  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  where.  Christ  con- 
cludeth  saying ;  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon ; — ^that  is  riches, 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  temporal  dignities. 

And  (Matt,  xx.)  Christ  called  his  msciples  unto  him,  and  said:  ye 
know  that  the  lords  of  the  heathen  people,  have  dominion  over  them  ; 
and  they  that  be  ffreat  do  exercise  power  over  them. 

Howbeit,  it  shafi  not  be  so  among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  ffreat 
among  you  shall  be  your  minister ;  ana  he  that  will  be  chief  shaLl  be 
your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  that  men  should  minister 
unto  him,  but  for  to  minister,  and  give  his  life  for  the  redemption  of 
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manr*  Wherefore  the  officers  in  Christ's  kingdom  may  have  no  tempo- 
ral dominion  or  jurisdiction,  nor  execute  any  temporal  authority  or  law 
of  violence,  nor  may  have  any  like  manner  among  them.  But  clean 
contrary:  they  must  cast  tnemselves  down  under  all,  and  become 
servants  unto  all,  suffer  of  all,  and  bear  the  burthen  of  every  man's 
infirmities,  and  go  before  them,  and  fight  for  them  against  the  world 
with  the  sword  of  God's  word,  even  unto  the  death,  after  the  ensample 
of  Christ. 

And  (Matt,  xviii.)  when  the  disciples  asked  who  should  be  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Christ  called  a  young  child  imto  him,  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  among  them,  saying :  except  ye  turn  back  and  become 
as  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Now  young 
children  bear  no  rule  one  over  another,  but  all  is  fellowship  among  them. 
And  he  said  moreover,  whosoever  humbleth  himself  after  the  ensample 
of  this  child,  he  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  3  that  is,  to  be  (oa 
concerning  ambition  and  worldly  desire)  so  childish,  that  thou  coulast 
not  heave  thyself  above  thy  brother,  is  the  very  bearing  of  rule,  and  to 
be  great  in  Christ's  kingdom.  And  to  describe  the  very  fashion  of  the 
greatness  of  his  kingdom,  he  said,  he  that  receiveth  one  such  child  in  my 
name,  receiveth  me.  What  is  that  to  receive  a  child  in  Christ's  name '( 
Verily,  to  submit,  to  meek,  and  humble  thyself,  and  to  Cast  thyself  under 
all  men ;  and  to  consider  all  men's  infirmities  and  weaknesses :  and  to  help 
to  heal  their  diseases  with  the  word  of  truth,  and  to  live  purely,  that 
they  see  no  contrary  ensample  in  thee,  to  whatsoever  thou  teachest  them 
in  Christ;  that  thou  put  no  stumbling  block  before  them,  to  make  them 
fall  while  they  be  yet  young  and  wea^  in  the  faith ;  but  that  thou  abstain 
as  Paul  teacheth,  (1  Thess.  v.)  from  all  that  might  seem  evil  or  whereof 
a  man  might  surmise  amiss;  and  that  thou  so  love  them,  that  whatso- 
ever s}£t  of  God  in  thee  is,  thou  think  the  same  theirs,  and  their  food, 
and  lor  their  sakes  given  unto  thee  as  the  truth  is,  and  that  all  their 
infirmities  be  thine,  and  that  thou  feel  them,  and  that  thine  heai*t  mourn 
for  them ;  and  that  with  all  thy  power  thou  help  to  amend  them,  and 
cease  not  to  cry  to  God  for  them,  neither  day,  nor  night ;  and  that  thou 
let  nothing  be  found  in  thee,  that  any  man  may  rebuke,  but  whatsoever 
thoa  tea^est  them,  that  be  thou ;  and  that  thou  be  not  a  wolf  in  a 
lamb's  skin,  as  our  holy  father  the  Pope  is,  which  cometh  unto  us  in 
a  name  of  hypocrisy,  and  in  the  title  of  cursed  Cham,  or  Ham,  calling 
himself  Serms  Servorum,  the  servant  of  all  servants,  and  is  yet  found 
tjrrannus  tyrannorum,  of  all  tyrants  the  most  cruel.  This  is  to  re- 
ceive young  children  in  Christ's  name  and  to  bear  rule  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

Thus  ye  see,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  the 
bearing  of  rule  in  it,  is  clean  contrary  unto  the  bearing  of  rule  temporally. 
Wher^ore  none  that  beareth  i*ule  in  it  may  have  any  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, or  minister  any  temporal  o&ce  that  requireth  violence  to  compel 
withal." 

If  these  observations  be  true  my  Lord,  and  if  God's  law  is  our  only 
rule,  then  a  Bill  of  Divorcement  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State,^ 
free  bishops  from  temporal  engagements,  should  once  more  render 
'Hheir  lordships'  House  the  arena  of  Biblical  criticism." 
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It  is  no  slig^ht  advantage  in  a  matter  where  so  many  interests  are 
inToIred to  have  this  question  settled  by  an  authority  above  ns. 

It  behoves  ^our  Lordship  therefore,  according^  to  your  consecration 
vows,  to  *^  banish  and  drive  awav  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine 
contrary  to  OocPs  wordf^-^io  "  ndthfiilly  exercise  yourself  in  the  same 
Holy  Scriptures,-^so  as  you  may  be  able  by  them  to  teach  and  exhort;" 
to  ''think  upon  the  things  contained  in  this  book"*  and  finding  it 
different  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  that  system  of  secular  spiritaal 
lordship  amidst  which  you  have  not  forgotten  the  nature  of  real  Christi- 
anitv,  to  perform  the  necessary  duty  of  obeying  God's  word  alone. 

Ijie  rule  is  your  own  adoption,  let  it  then  De  carried  out ;  for  as  is 
recorded  of  your  Lordship's  speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill  ''the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  must  not  be  to  lower  the  law  to  the  standard  of  practice,  but 
to  elevate  the  practice  to  the  standturd  of  the  law."  In  this  matter,  it  is 
the  divine  law  alone,  by  which  we  are  to  be  ruled.  To  this  we  must  ele- 
vate our  practice. 

No  considerations  of  expediency  will  be  urged  by  your  Lordship  (or 
the  continuance  of  this  anomalous  alliance,  for  as  is  recorded  in  the  same 
speech,  reference  to  expedient j  supposed  the  absence  of  acknowledged 
principles  or  settled  law.  When  principle  began,  the  provision  of  expe- 
diency was  at  an  end :  and  he  (the  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury)  held  tnat 
in  the  present  case  they  were  bound  by  a  settled  principle  and  divine 
law,  and  could  allow  of  no  other  consideration/* 

Then,  my  Lord,  let  this  sole  consideration  have  its  full  weight  in  re- 
considering the  Ecclesiastical  Marriage  Billy  legalizing  the  union  of  the 
Church  and  the  world.  The  same  rule  should  be  applied  in  any  fiiture 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  where  we  should  have  pointed  out  to  us  not 
only  "bishops,  priests,  and  deacons/'  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  but 
such  bishoprics,  priesthoods,  and  deaconships  as  are  now  assumed. 

Together  with  the  many  other  orders,  not  pretended  to  be  founded  on 
the  divine  law,  as  "  Bean  of  Arches,  and  other  Judge  of  the  said  Arch- 
iishop*s  Court,  Guardians  of  Spiritualities,  Chancellors,  Becms  and  Chap- 
ters :  Archdeacons,  Commissaries,  officials,  Registrars,  and  all  and  every 
other  ecclesiastical  officers." 

Let  such  names  and  orders  be  measured  by  the  Apostolical  c<mstita- 
tions,  as  "Prebendaries,  Canons,  Vicars,  Petty  Canons,  Singing-men;" 
Major  Canons,  "  Masters  and  Heads  of  Cathedral  Churches,'*  Church- 
wardens, Side-men,  "Presidents  and  Residentiaries  of  Cathedral 
Churches,"  Ordinaries,  Vicars,  Curates,  Rural  Deans,  Suffragans,  Appa- 
ritor of  the  Archbishop's  Prerogative  Court ;  Surrogate^  Treetar,  and  all 
the  other  appendages  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  offices. 

Your  Lordship  will  perceive  the  same  disproportion  between  the  three 
orders  modestly  claimed  by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  thirtv  or 
forty  foisted  in,  as  there  is  between  the  simpHcity  of  the  gospel  and  the 
abuses  of  a  secularized  religion.  It  has  not  yet  heen  explained  why  the 
"  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  should  admit  of  a  fourth 
and  fifth  order,  arch*deMon,  orchAiiahof,  and  not  the  sixth  to  complete 
the  triple  pair,  arch-pbiest. 

•  The  Bible  presented  to  a  bishop  at  his  consecration }  when  the  above  words  are 
nttered. 
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Gonsiddr^  my  Lord,  not  only  the  opposition  between  the  gospjel  and 
this  alliance  with  the  worla,  but  also  the  equality  of  Christians  as 
brethren  under  one  master,  compared  with  the  usual  titles  of  our  prelates, 
every  one  of  whon|  is  a    Lord  Bishop  "  by  courtesy  and  right  of  office* 

Are  these  the  terms  Christ  intended  to  sanction,  when  he  said — they 
that  are  accounted  to  rule  amon^  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them,  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  ihaU 
not  be  80  among  you.  Whosoever  will  be  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of 
aU."— (Mark  x.  42—440 

This  description  of  Cfkrietian  dignitaries,  may  perhaps  appear  mean, 
as  compared  with  a  Lord  Archbishop,  Most  Rev.  Father  in  Qod,  two 
lai^  titles  and  two  fine  palaces. 

But  interest  and  expeaiency  we  have  agreed  are  to  yield  to  the  settled 
law  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

The  modest  and  judicious  Hooker  thus  addressed  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  day ; — 

To  THE 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
MY  VERY  Good  Lord, 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
His  Grace 

Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England. 

AHow  me  to  conclude  this  appeal  to  your  Lordship,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  writer — "  humbly  beseeching  your  Grace  to  pardon  my  great 
boldness, 

Your  Grace's  in  all  duty," 
An  admirer  of  the  English  Reformers. 


P.S.  Your  Grace  may  find  some  principles  to  guide  in  the  formation 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Billyia  the  following  observations  extracted 
from  a  Letter  bv  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Emrj  VIIL  It  is  printed  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Collection  of  Records, 
Td.  iri.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  "fty  the  Bight  Bever* 
end  Father  in  Ood,  Oilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum.*' 

Cranmer's  Letter  to  Cromwell ;  justifying  himself,  upon  some  com- 
plaints notade  by  Gardiner. 

Riffht  Worshipful,  in  my  moste  hartie  wise  I  commend  me  unto  you, 
most  hartely  tiiankyng  you,  for  that  you  have  signified  unto  me  by  my 
Chapleyne,  Master  Champion,  the  domplaynte  of  the  Bishope  of  Win- 
chester unto  the  King's  Highness,  in  two  Tnyngs  concemyng  my  Visita- 
tion. The  one  is,  that  in  my  Style,  I  am  written,  Totius  Anglia  Brimas, 

g^rimate  of  all  England,]  to  the  Derogation  and  Prejudice  of  the  King's 
ighe  Power  and  Authoritie,  beyng  Supreme  Hedde  of  the  Church, 
rirste,  as  cosoecnynff  my  Stile,  wherem  I  am  named  Totius  Ane^liss 
Primas.   I  suppose,  that  to  make  his  Cause  good,  (which  els  inaede 
were  nawghte)  he  doth  myxe  it  with  the  King's  Cause,  (as  ye  knowe 
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the  man  lacketh;  neither  Lemjng  in  the  Lawe,  neither  witty  InventioO; 
the  Crafte  to  sett  forth  his  Matters  to  the  best;)  that  he  mjght  appere 
not  to  maynteyn  his  own  Cause,  but  the  Kyng's.  But  to  be  plain,  / 
cannot  think  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  so  much  tendereth  the 
Kino's  cause  as  he  dothe  his  own. 

I  doubt  not,  but  all  the  Bishops  of  England,  would  ever  gladly  have 
hadd  the  Archbishop's  both  Authorise  and  the  Title  taken  away,  that 
they  my  ght  have  byn  equall  to  gether ;  which  well  apperith  by  the  many 
contentions  agaynst  the  Archbishops  for  Jurisdiction  in  the  Courte  of 
Rome ;  which  had  been  easily  brought  to  pass  if  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had 
thought  the  Archbishopes  Titles  and  Stiles  to  be  any  Derrogation  to  their 
Supreme  Authoritie.  All  this  notwithstandyng,  j£  the  Bishops  of  this 
Realme  passe  no  more  of  their  Names,  Stiles,  ana  Titles,  than  I  do  of  myn ; 
the  Kyng's  Highnes  shall  sone  order  the  Matter  between  us  aU.  And  if  I 
saw  that  my  Stile  were  against  the  Kyng's  Authoritie,  (whereunto  I  am 
specially  swome,)  I  would  sew  my  self  unto  His  Grace,  that  I  might 
leave  it;  and  so  wolde  have  don  before  this  Tyme.  For,  I  pray  God 
never  be  mercyful  unto  me  at  the  Generall  Judgement,  if  I  perceyve  in 
my  Hert,  that  I  sett  more  by  any  Title,  Name,  or  Stile  that  I  write,  than 
I  do  by  the  Paring  of  an  Apple,  farther  than  it  shall  be  to  the  setting 
fwrthe  of  Ood^s  Worde  and  Witt  Yet  I  will  not  utterly  excuse  me 
herein,  ior  God  must  be  Judge,  who  knoweth  the  Botome  of  my  Harte, 
for  many  evill  AflFections  lye  lurkyngther,  and  will  not  liffhfly  be  espied. 
But  yet  I  would  not  gladly  leave  any  Juste  Thyng,  at  the  Pleasure  and 
sute  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  beyng  none  otherwise  affectionate 
unto  me  than  he  is.  Even  at  the  Beginning  Airst  of  Christ  Profession, 
Diotrephes  desired  gerere  Primatum  in  JEJcclesia  as  saith  St.  John  in  his 
last  Epistell.  And  sayns,  [since  then,]  he  had  more  Sticcessours  than  all 
the  Apostles  hadd,  of  whom  have  corns  all  theis  Olorums  Titles^  Stiles, 
and  Pompes  into  the  Churche.  But  I  would,  that  I,  and  all  my 
Brethren  the  Bishopes,  would  leave  all  our  Stiles,  and  write  the  Stile 
of  our  Offices,  callvmg  our  selves  Apostlos  Jesu  Christi  [Apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ :]  so  that  we  take  not  upon  us  the  Name  vaynly,  but  were 
so  even  indede ;  so  that  we  might  order  our  Dioces  in  suche  Sorte,  that 
neither  Paper,  Parchmente,  Leade,  nor  Wexe,  but  the  very  Christian 
Conversation  of  the  people  myght  be  the  Letters  and  Scales  of  our 
Offices,  as  the  Corinthians  were  unto  Paule,  to  whom  he  said,  laterae 
nostrae  et  Signa  Apostolatiis  nostri  vos  estis."  [Ye  are  our  letters^  and 
proofs  of  our  Apostleship."] 
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SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Under  this  department^  sceptical  objections^  and  systems  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered. 


INFIDEL  TACTICS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Bible  and  the  People.] 

Dear  Sir, 

You  were  kind  enouffh  to  observe  respecting  a  former  communication, 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  me  again,  and  this  emboldens  me  to 
trouble  your  readers  with  a  few  further  observations. 

Your  department  on  sceptics'  religion  will  do  good  service,  if  it  should 
even  do  nothing  more  than  direct  men  to  the  true  question  at  issue, — the 
Bible  itself,  and  not  the  mistakes  and  prejtuiices  either  of  believers  or 
infidels. 

While  Bibles  are  so  common  and  so  cheap,  every  man  may  possess  a 
copy,  and  those  who  write  a^dnst  it,  should  first  read  it  j  and  if  they 
quote,  should  quote  fairly.  Tor  instance,  to  quote  vengeance  is  mine,  as 
a  reason  for  human  revenge;  is  as  good  as  the  old  method, — Judas 
went  and  hanged  himself,"  "go  and  do  thou  likewise." 

I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoneiffor  observing  that  the  article  on  "  Infidel's 
Candour  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  been  extended  to 
advantage,  though  perhaps  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  point  out  a  few 
palpable  contradictions,  and  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  the  enquiry  for 
nimself. 

One  point  of  information  respecting  the  Paper  there  commented  on 
was  omitted,  namely,  that  whilst  not  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Sceptical 
periodical  in  which  it  appeared,  it  was  endorsed  by  a  note  of  the  editor's  5 
in  which  another  instance  of  the  same  kind  was  adduced. 

The  tactics  of  some  sceptical  writers,  (as  distinguished  from  those 
doubters  who  are  honestly  groping  after  tne  truth,  as  a  final  resting 
place,)  appears  to  be  not  only  to  misapply  and  quote  the  Scriptures  par- 
tially, but  also  to  ridicule  distorted  theories  professedly  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  as  if  these  were  Christianity  itself.  Further,  they  seem  apt  to 
overlook  not  only  the  self-commending  principles  of  the  gospel,  but  the 
most  powerful  defences  of  it,  whilst  they  fasten  with  great  glee  upon  any 
instances  where  zeal  overleaps  discretion. 

Nor  are  they  anxious  to  engage  with  any  of  those  lighter  antagonists 
who  meet  them  in  the  congenial  contest, — ^the  encounter  of  wit,  relieving 
the  duhiess  of  logic. 
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This  though  their  own  fitvourite  method,  (in  which  they  are  inchned  to 
mistake  railery  for  argument,  and  burlesaue  for  smartness)  they  regard 
as  their  own  monopoly:  and  seem  to  think  it  unbecoming  in  serious 
people  to  answer  them  in  their  own  style.  Hence  any  casual  expression 
(haying  no  relation  to  the  argument)  becomes  a  reason  for  declining  the 
contest  which  they  provoke. 

A  periodical  devoted  to  Atheism  has  favoured  my  former  communica- 
tion "  The  Atheist's  Box,"  with  a  slight  notice,  on  which  I  beg  to  make 
a  few  observations. 

The  editor  of  this  periodical  formerly  declared  that  through  many 
weary  weeks  he  had  looked  for  ^  The  Bible  and  the  People,'  and  now 
that  December  had  set  in,  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  silent  suspense." 

Being  somewhat  curious  I  watched  for  his  first  notice  of  your  efPorts, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

The  '  suispense*  to  which  we  alluded  some  time  ago  has  been  put  an 
end  to  by  the  appearance  of  the  Bible  and  the  People.  Tf^e  should  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  work,  had  not  a  friend  in  Mar- 
ket Harborough  written  and  apprised  us  of  it.  One  department  is  entitled 
the  ^  Sceptics'  Religion/  under  which  head,  we  presume,  no  notice  of  the 
Beasoner  will  find  a  place,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  have  any  religion. 
The  first  article  is  the  examination  of  a  Paper  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Freethinkerff  Magaziney  to  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  reply.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  a  theist,  who  takes  a  view  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christianity  such  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  take.  The 
second  article  is  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  talks  in  a  very  ambi- 
guous way  of  two  freethinking  publications,  one  of  which  he  designates 
the  ^  elder  brother,'  by  which  title  is  probably  meant  the  Beasoner, 
Quoting  some  words  from  our  ^Appeal,'  the  writer  says  ^we  httle  thought 
what  was  coming.'  What  has  come,  however,  is  very  like  what  we  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  all  yet  to  come  is  of  the  same  quaUty,  it  mill  not  require 
any  attention  Jrom  us.  The  writer,  under  the  name  of  John  Knox^  re- 
tails the  accusation  brought  against  us  a  few  weeks  a^o— namely,  that 
we  ^slandered'  Mr.  Baines  by  representing  him  as  denymg  public  know^ 
ledge ;  and,  although  we  have  answered  this  imputation^  the  editor  of 
the  Bible  and  the  People  repeats  the  charge,  and  intimates,  in  allusion 
to  us,  that  ^  some  writers  can  succeed  best  either  in  misrepresenting  the 
cause,  or  slandering  the  chai*acters  of  those  they  should  refiite.'  We 
shall  wait  to  see  whether  this  is  to  be  the  fashion  in  which  the  Bible  and 
the  People  proposes  to  controvert  our  views.  If  so,  we  shall  consider  it 
not  at  ail  a  matter  of  necetssity  to  reply. 

A  year  ago,  at  Aliquis's  request,  we  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Brewin 
Grant,  an  article  upon  the  Design  Argument.  This  article  Mr.  Knox,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Bible  amd  the  People,  quotes,  and  appends  to  it 
what  is  intended  as  a  reply.  When  AUquis  returns  to  England,  he 
wiU  probably  write  to  Mr.  Knox  up<m  the  subject. 

6.  J.  H." 

We  may  perceive  bv  this  what  sort  of '  suspense'  it  was,  by  which  this 
gentleman  was  enabled  to  learn  the  existence  of  The  Bible  and  the 
People,  not  through  enquiring  at  the  booksellers;  but  from  the  accidental 
intimation  of  a  correspondent. 
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And  also  how  readfly  he  satisfies  his  correspondents  that  we  shall  not 
consider  it  at  all  a  matter  of  necessity  to  reply."  During  the  state  of 
"  suspense,"  he  enquired  anxiously,  "  May  we  nope  to  see  No,  I  ?"  And 
then  waited  for  it  to  come  to  him. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  these  gentlemen  so  sensitive  as  to  any  reproofs 
administered  to  themselves,  since  it  may  lead  them  to  be  more  consider- 
ate in  imputations  against  others. 

There  is  nothing  improper  in  bringing  a  irue  accusation,  by  way  of 
reproving  the  unfairness  of  a  public  writer.  But  it  seems  to  be  quite  an 
innocent  observation,  on  the  part  of  this  editor  to  call  an  active  enlio^ht- 
ener  of  the  people  one  who  denies  them  public  knowledge :"  ana  to 
make  his  "patronage  of  a  publication  for  the  people,  a  richjoheP  This 
is  the  same  kind  of  candour  respecting  men  s  character,  as  this  class 
of  writers  displays  respecting  the  Scriptures. 

To  call  this  a  slander  or  misrepresentation,  affords  a  sufficient  apology 
for  our  rich  joker  to  decHne  argument ;  especially  since  he  "had  answered 
the  imputation,"  though  he  had  not  withdrawn  it.  His  answer  to  the 
imputation  of  having  misrepresented  or  slandered  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  is  curious  in  its  way  ana  justifies  the  repetition  of  the  charge. 

In  the  answer  our  editor  still  notices  "  the  inconsistent  position  in 
which  we  found  Mr.  Baines  put,"  (viz. :  as  a  firiend  to  The  Bible  and  the 
People!)  "he  is  no  doubt  an  able  and  conscientious  man,  but  neverthe- 
less we  regard  him  as  an  imperfect  JHend  of  national  education." 

What  "  an  imperfect  friend may  be  intended  for,  whether  an  enemy 
or  not,  is  doubtful ;  but  the  gentleman  in  question  is  a  known  opponent 
of  national  education,  or  any  education  by  government,  or  by  taxes ;  is 
he  therefore  one  who  "  denies  public  knowledge  to  the  people  r 

This  is  the  point  of  the  "  rich  joke  j"  which  is  still  a  rich  misrepre- 
sentation. 

There  is  nothing  ^HnconsistenV^  in  those  who  deny  government  edu- 
cation, endeavouring  to  support  voluntary  education  by  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, and  schools ;  and  to  represent  these  as  opposed  to  the  instiniction 
of  the  people,  is  nothing  less  than  a  slander. 

Now  because  this  is  reproved,  they  who  are  guilty  of  it,  ai'e  not  in  the 
position  to  retire  from  argument  on  another  question. 

The  best  defence  of  your  contemporary,  is  in  the  apology  he  makes, — 
that  his  references  occurred  in  a  "  Kalf-lav^hirig  notice ;"  now  these  gen- 
tlemen manage  when  they  ^uite  laugh,  is  a  mystery  ,•  but  surely  tneir 
readers  should  have  some  notification  as  to  how  far  the  writers  are  serious ; 
and  I  would  suggest,  that  in  anticipating  any  answer  to  their  views,  the 
heading  should  oe  "  half-laughing  notices,"  whilst  in  replying  to  objec- 
tions, they  should  give  warning  tnat  it  is  a  "  half-crying  notice." 

But  your  contemporary  is  also  troubled  with  a  very  snort  memory,  for 
in  the  same  notice  in  which  he  declares  that  he  was  "not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  The  Bible  and  the  People,"  except  through  a  corres- 
pondent, he  refers  to  his  defence  against  imputations,  in  which  he  had 
dlready  said,  "  The  Bible  and  the  People  is  now  before  the  pubhc." 
Whilst  in  referring  to  an  examination  ot  an  article  from  his  paper,  he 
sumwses  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  said  paper. 

These  are  minor  matters  in  themselves,  but  may  be  of  some  use  in 
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leading  the  readers  of  snob  haJf-lauahing  periodicals  to  become  half' 
suspecting^  and  to  enquire  a  little  farther  after  what  the  editor  may  ^'not 
consider  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  reply  "  to. 

This  suggests  to  me  two  grand  fallacies,  which  the  editors  of  sceptical 
publications  are  apt  to  pat  upon  their  readers,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  first  is,  that  any  course  of  argument,  accompanied  by  obsenrations 
not  quite  suitable  to  their  taste,  may  be  fairly  passed  by  on  that  account. 

The  second  is,  that  any  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  mav  be 
left  out  of  the  reckoning,  except  such  as  are  directly  in  reply  to  oijec- 
tlons  advanced  by  the  periodicals  they  preside  over. 

By  this  means,  these  public  teachers  evade  the  great  question  of  the 
eridence  of  Christianity,  and  look  only  to  their  own  objections  and  any 
answers  to  them  which  may  be  agreeable.  So  that  should  any  persons 
unfortunately  read  only  such  periodicals,  they  come  imder  a  kind  of 
Sceptical  Popedom,  for  by  a  true  Index  Expurgatorius  those  points 
are  left  out  on  which  Christian  advocates  rest  their  cause  ^  whilst  objec- 
tions are  paraded  where  proofs  are  not  allowed. 

Or  at  least  if  allowed  from  an  occasional  zealous  correspondent  suitable 
to  the  purpose,  these  proofs  are  not  sought  from  the  vast  and  varied 
repositories  of  learning  and  argument,  by  which  religion  is  defended,  in 
addition  to  its  own  native  lustre. 

There  are  not  many  jurors  or  judges,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
way  of  dobate ; — ^listening  to  an  advocate's  objections  to  the  other  side, 
without  hearing  the  evidence  and  arguments  he  professes  to  overthrow. 

Nor  would  it  be  considered  a  sufficient  settlement  of  any  cause,  to  saj 
that  certain  objections  of  the  advocate  had  not  been  removed, — ^providing 
abundant  proofs  from  other  sources,  had  been  advanced  to  counterbalance 
aU  minor  difficulties. 

It  is  a  plain  and  simple  rule,  that  we  should  hear  both  sides,  and  there- 
fore the  infidel  press  ought  to  furnish  us  with  the  best  defences  of  Ckni- 
tianitVy  before  it  can  fairly  advance  any  objections,  otherwise  the  contest 
is  with  a  man  of  straw.  The  opposite  to  this  rule,  appears  to  be  the 
practice  of  your  contemporary,  since  he  looks  only  to  the  sceptical  de- 
partment of  "The  Bible  and  the  People,"  instead  of  attending  also  to 
the  department  on  Christ's  Religion,  wherein  the  trae  nature  and  evidences 
of  the  gospel  are  set  forth,  as  for  instance,  the  historical  evidence  inv(^ved 
in  "  The  Inscription  on  the  Cross and  the  removal  of  objections  to 
professed  forms  of  religion  in  the  other  departments,  by  shewing  that 
many  things  having  the  name  of  Christianity,  are  the  traditions  of  men, 
overlaying  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  All  these  matters  are  passed  by, 
the  editors  having  only  to  do  with  answers  to  their  own  speculations. 
Should  the  gospel  be  vindicated  against  other  forms  of  infidelity,  they  "are 
not  called  upon  to  reply,"  however  similar  the  modes  of  attack  may  be. 

And  should  each  in  turn  be  refuted,  one  has  no  concern  in  answers  to 
another,  whilst  each  may  evade  noticing  a  refutation  of  himself,  on  tli/B 
ground  that  whilst  his  views  have  been  controverted,  his  misrepresenta- 
tions of  individuals  have  also  been  exposed.  They  may  then  "  wait  to 
See  whether  this  is  the  fashion  "  in  which  they  are  to  be  answered. 

It  would  be  easy  indeed  to  find  revilings  wholesale  and  retail,  without 
any  proof  but  assertion^  in  many  of  their  writings,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  better 
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reason  for  declining  to  answer ;  but  they  it  seems  must  not  even  be  open 
to  just  rebuke.  Besides,  these  methods  of  evading  the  real  question  at 
issue,  these  writers  are  found  to  be  reiterating  objectums  that  have  been 
fully  anmeredy  without  recording  the  answers :  which  may  result  from 
the  modern  way  of  being  original,  namely,  by  inventing  what  was  inven- 
ted  and  discarded  long  ago.  I  have  seen  a  book  advertised  to  prove 
that  this  earth  is  a  plain  and  not  a  globe ;  I  dare  say  the  writer  has  not 
had  time  to  study  modem  astronomy.  And  if  any  one  should  prove  by 
mathematical  demonstration  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  revolving  round 
the  sun,  he  will  be  ready  to  reply,  that  his  objections  are  not  answered. 

It  is  very  possible  there  may  be  some  shrewd  objections  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  but  I  suppose  these  are  answered  by  proofs  of  the 
f(wt;  whilst  if  any  should  have  reached  so  far  as  to  see  only  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  theory,  it  might  be  found  on  examination  that  they  have 
not  waited  to  understand  Tdiat  they  oppose;  but  imagine  with  the  myth- 
ological student,  that  according  to  Harvey,  the  blood  circulates  down  one 
leg  and  up  the  other,  against  which  there  are  no  doubt  fatal  and  obvious 
objections.  At  any  rate  it  seems  plain,  that  many  difficulties  are  seen  by 
those  who  are  only  beginning,  and  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  see  the 
explanations.  A  countryman  has  the  evidence  of  his  senses  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth,  and  can  afford  to  laugh  at  astronomers — ^because 
his  ignorance  keeps  him  in  countenance. 

The  improver  or  even  the  subverter  of  any  science,  must  first  have 
mastered  it ;  they  who  have  not  attained  to  this  position  of  privileffe, 
should  imitate  the  delicate  modesty  of  the  Cambridge  Gownsman,  wno 
when  examined  in  theology,  declined  to  decide  which  were  the  minor 
prophets,  since  these  distinctions  were  invidious. 

I  know  not  whether  any  modem  genius  has  attained  to  the  ancient 
theory  that  the  firmament  is  made  of  glass ;  perhaps  by  the  time  such  a 
person  had  travelled  from  Aristotle  and  the  early  fathers  to  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria,  he  would  discover  his  mistake ;  but  should  he  boldly 
attack  the  later  knowledge  men  have  attained  to,  he  would  be  reminded 
that  they  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 

The  originahty  which  disdains  the  helps  and  information  accumulated 
by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  world,  and  goes  forth  to  make  discoveries 
without  the  charts  and  maps  of  settled  enquiries,  appears  to  me  (as  a  plain 
man)  to  be  only  spiritual  knight  errantry  or  romance. 

But  whilst  many  of  your  sceptical  contemporaries  seem  thus  to  treat 
the  great  question  of  the  gospel  and  its  evidences,  they  expect  a  difierent 
line  of  conduct  in  retum.  I  remember  the  observation  of  one  editor, 
that  after  his  nine  volumes  we  ou^ht  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  views. 

We  are  all  called  upon  dihgently  to  study  all  they  have  written.  Thus 
for  instance,  we  read  in  one  of  tnese  periodicals, — "  if  ^  An  Admirer  of 
Trut^ '  is  really  anxious  to  leam  what  reasons  atheists  have  for  their 
opinions,  behold  they  are  abundantly  manifest  in  the  books,  &c.  which  he 
inight  borrow  if  he  cannot  purchase  them,  of  many  friends  in  London, 
provided  he  takes  the  trouble  to  find  them  out ;  they  will  hardly  come 
like  roast  piffs  to  saints,  ^crying  come  and  read  me.  If  he  were  here 
he  should  willingly  have  mine." 

This  is  but  a  fair  requii'ement,  and  the  offer  to  lend  is  charitable.  I 
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hope  you  will  imitate  this  charity,  and  send  some  pf  those  writers  a 
Biole,  with  the  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse,  that  they  may  find  out 
what  reasons  the  Mannings  discovered  for  murdering  O'Connor. 

There  is  one"point  however  which  I  caunot  understand, — ^the  roast  pigs: 
is  it  then  a  part  of  your  religion  that  roast  pigs  came  to  saints  ?  In  m j 
country,  these  animals  are  carried  after  having  been  roasted ;  and  thej 
are  never  known  to  "  cry  "  at  all,  having  once  gone  through  that  fieiy 
operation. 

Charles  Lamb's  Essay  on  roast  pig  is  out-done  in  this  imaginatiye 
flight ;  I  think  that  celebrated  wit  would  have  roasted  some  others,  and 
would  mightily  have  enjoyed  the  crackling. 

But  the  cry  of  these  cooked  animals  is  equally  inexplicable,  come 
and  read  me  r  I  should  see  him  carved  first :  perhaps  however  this  sen- 
tence was  uttered  by  one  of  those  "  learned  pigs,"  of  whom  shewmen 
tell  us ;  whose  literature  is  so  ingrained  that  they  mistake  themselves  for 
books,  and  cry,  (after  being  roasted,)—"  come  and  read  me  !*' 

This  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  that  intellectual  repast,  called  "  the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  Nor  will  any  one  who  imderstands  the 
origin  of  these  instructive  animals,  wonder  at  their  litterary  character  j 
they  are  bom  a  litter,  live  in  one,  and  are  carried  on  one  to  be  singed,  as 
a  prelude  to  roasting,  and  preparation  for  that  swan-like  dirge  "come 
and  read  me." 

The  editor  of  the  periodical  in  which  this  pathetic  appeal  is  recorded, 
seems  to  have  joined  the  saints,  and  like  them  to  stay  for  an  invitation; 
since  whilst  waiting  in  anxious  "suspense"  for  "The  Bible  and  the 
People,"  two  months  pass  over,  in  which  "he  did  not  take  the  trouble" 
to  find  it  out,  but  was  enhghtened  by  a  voice  from  the  provinces  announ- 
cing the  rich  repast. 

And  now  he  promises  that  Aliquis,  (whose  Atheistical  arguments  were 
sent  round  as  a  challenge  to  ministers,)  "  will  probably  write  to  Mr.  Knox 
on  the  subject,"  "  when  he  returns  to  England."  My  friend  Aliquis  then 
seems  to  be  quite  an  erratic  comet,  visiting  this  sphere  only  occasionally, 
sweeping  his  portentous  tail  through  the  theological  heaven,  scattering 
desolation  ana  war  upon  parsons,  and  then  retiring  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Post,  so  that  he  cannot  write  till  he  returns  to  England.  What  he 
may  be  doing  in  his  absence,  has  been  the  subject  of  speculation  amongst 
some  of  my  friends,  who  have  suggested  various  occupations,  as  some 
say,  he  is  making  another  box ;  others,  that  he  is  counting  his  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched :  whilst  others,  more  wisely  suggest,  that  he  is 
framing  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  (design  or)  reason  in 
roasting  eggs :  and  therefore  none  in  hatching  them.  But  we  shdl  hear 
when  he  returns  to  England. 

Your^s  sincerely, 

JOHN  KNOX. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual^  Immortal^  and  Itesponsibley  will  be 
the  mostjrequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
snail  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 


THE  NATURE  OF  FAITH  AND  SCIENCE. 

Newtown,  January  4tb,  1861 . 
[To  the  Editor  of  The  Bible  and  the  People.] 
Mt  Dear  Sir^ 

I  have  read  the  first  number  of  "The  Bible  and  the  People"  with 
considerable  pleasure.  I  think  that  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  is 
one  that  is  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  and  if  fully  earned  out, 
it  will  not  fail  to  render  service  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth.  I  do  not, 
hower,  concur  in  some  of  the  statements  made  in  the  first  and  fifth  arti- 
cles ;  and  understanding  that  you  war  against  the  doctrine  of  human 
infallibility,  and  that  you  invite  controversy,  properly  conducted,  I 
venture  to  make  some  observations  on  the  ai*ticles  mentioned. 

The  first  point  in  the  first  article,  to  which  I  will  refer  is,  that  which 
represents  faith  as  identical  with  reason. 

I  once  thought,  as  you  do,  that  faith  does  not  difier  from  a  moral 
judgment^  and  that  the  difference  between  the  nominal  believer  and  the 
real  one  consists,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  mental  operations  called  faith, 
but  in  the  things  believed : — ^the  latter  believing  the  true,  spiiitual  mean- 
ing of  the  gospel,  the  former  a  meaning  of  his  own ;  but  I  have  seen 
reason  to  change  this  opinion,  and  to  adopt  the  one  propounded,  I  believe^ 
by  Coleridge,  which  represents  faith  as  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  with 
toe  conclusions  of  the  underatanding. 

The  appeal,  on  this  point,  I  thmk  is  to  our  own  consciousness.  The 
Scriptures  no  more  teach  mental  science  than  they  do  astronomy  or 
geology,  though  doubtless  the  characteristics  which  tney  ascribe  to  faith, 
would  indicate  the  part  of  our  nature  where  we  are  to  seek  for  it.  Now. 
in  looking  at  the  process  of  my  own  mind  in  reference  to  the  gospel,  and 
in  observing  the  manifestations  of  similar  processes  in  the  minds  of  others^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  mental  percep- 
tion of  that  gospel  involved  in  faith. 

Let  us  attempt  to  analyze  the  operation. 

In  your  prospectus*  you  represented^  correctly  I  think,  the  Atonement 
of  Christ  as  the  central  truth  of  the  gosj^l ;  consequently,  he  who  be- 
lieves that  truth,  believes  the  essence  oi  the  gospel.    Now,  the  Atone- 
*  The  original  Prospectus  of  The  Bible  and  the  Peoflb. 
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ment  is  an  event  in  the  providence  of  God  designed  and  adapted  to  be- 
come the  ground  on  which  Grod  would  bestow  pardon,  justincation  and 
everlasting  life.  The  representation  of  this  event,  along  with  its  design 
and  utility  in  the  Scriptures,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  tne  Atonement. 

If  faith  be  identical  with  reason,  all  the  mind  has  to  do  is  to  appre- 
hend this  doctrine. 

You  say,  "  by  faith  then  our  Lord  meant  perception,  insight,  or  under- 
standing of  his  spiritual  meaning."  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that 
this  spiritual  perception  must  have  reference  to  the  gospel,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  as  it  is  in  its  relations,  as  a  gospel  of  truth,  ft  is  possible  to  have  a 
correct  and  clear  apprehension  of  tne  gospel,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  were  a  system  of  falsehood.  We  may  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  without  that  conception  involving  the 
reality  and  truthfulness  of  the  event  out  of  which  it  arose.  The  Atone- 
ment is  not  a  necessary  truth,  bearing  its  own  evidences,  but  it  has  sprung 
from  the  gracious  arrangements  of  God ;  and  therefore,  it  must  depend 
for  the  evidence  of  its  truth  upon  something  extrinsic :  if  so,  there  is 
something  more  than  an  insight  of  its  meamng  necessary :  that  is,  the 
mind  must  judge,  must  compare  it  with  something  out  of  itself. 

Here,  then,  are  two  processes,  apprehension  and  judgment — ^the  one 
gazing  upon  the  doctrine  itself,  the  other  comparing  it  with  something 
without.  I  suppose  you  to  comprehend,  in  spiritual  perception  these  two 
processes,  and  only  these,  and  that  when  an  individual  has  these,  he  has 
faith — ^the  faith  that  saves. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  an  individual  may  have  these  two  states  of 
mind,  and  yet  reject  the  gospel.  He  may  be  convinced  that  Christ  has 
made  provision  for  his  salvation,  and  yet  disapprove  of  that  provision. 
He  may  perceive  the  fitness  of  the  gospel  to  his  condition,  and  yet  re- 
fuse to  submit  his  mind  to  the  full  influence  of  that  gospel.  Accordingly, 
I  think  that  faith  is  the  concurrence  of  the  will — ^the  controlling  facultv 
of  the  mind,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding.  It  is  the  will 
bringing  the  mind,  in  humble  submission,  to  the  aiTangements  of  God, 
placing  it  under  the  fiill  influence  of  his  truth,  so  that  tms  truth  becomes 
an  internal,  settled  principle  of  the  mind. 

I  think  that  you  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  faith  is  not  opposed 
to  reason,  but  this  is  not  proving  that  it  is  not  different  from  reason. 
You  will  of  course  admit,  that  one  thing  may  not  be  opposed  to  another, 
and  yet  may  be  different  from  it.  Most  of  the  quotations  and  references 
in  your  article  appear  to  me  to  establish  the  non-opposition  of  faith  and 
reason,  and  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  mind's  pertect  contact  with  truth, 
but  the  identity  of  the  two  does  not  appear  to  be  made  out. 

According  to  the  representation  of  faith,  which  I  have  given,  reason 
must  be  exercised — and  without  its  exercise,  faith  would  be  impossible. 
There  may  however  be  the  one  without  the  other.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  many  wicked  men  who  have  clearer  conceptions  of 
the  doctiines  of  the  gospel,  than  many  poor  and  illiterate,  yet  pious 
Christians.  The  former  do  not  submit  to  the  truth  apprehended,  the 
latter  feel  the  power  of  what  they  know.  I  think,  that  progress  in  faith, 
implies  progress  in  knowledge ;  but  I  should  hesitate  in  asserting,  that  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  imphes  progress  in  faith. 
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I  would  direct  your  attention  also  to  a  statement  made  in  pae^e  7. 
''The  inhermt  truthfulness  of  Christ's  religion  being  thus  recognizea,  we 
learn  that  to  teach  it  is  to  prove  it  ]  for  indeed  nothing  else  can  prove 

~  and  historical  evidences  may  be  useful 

with  you,  that  Christianity  harmonizes 
human  mind,  to  use  your  own  lan- 
guage, that  it  fills  up  the  vacancies  of  the  human  soul/'  and  that  from 
this  narmony  may  be  derived  the  most  important  and  the  most  exten- 
sively applicable  inference  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  j  but  you  will 
doubtless  admit  that  to  represent  Christ's  reli&^on  as  inherently  true  on 
account  of  this  harmony,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  ne- 
cessary and  contingent  truth.  That  which  is  inherently  true  is  so  inde- 
pendently of  everything  else,  and  necessitates  belief ;  it  does  not  require 
and  will  not  admit  of  any  evidence  from  without.  Hence,  if  Christianity 
were  inherently  true,"  it  would  be  so  independently  of  every  external 
testimony,  and  even  independently  of  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  human  mind — ^it  would  command  behef  before  the  com- 
parison between  it  and  man's  condition  could  be  made. 

By  placing  Christianity  in  the  class  of  necessary  truths,  there  is  danger 
of  destroying  its  historieal  character,  of  denying  its  objective  existence, 
and  ultimately  of  referring  it  entirely  to  a  subjective  origin,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be  the  annihilation  of  all  positive  religion  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  nothing  more  was  meant  by  tne  phrase  "inherent 
truthfulness,"  than  the  evidence  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the 
gospel's  fitness  to  man,  but  the  language  is  evidently  incorrect,  and 
would  render  the  writer  hable  to  misintei'pretation,  especially  when  taJcen 
in  connection  with  the  depreciation  of  the  evidences  of  miracles  and 


I  have  now  done  with  the  first  article,  and  ask  your  indulgence  in 
making  an  observation  or  two  upon  the  fifth. 

I  fuUy  concur  with  you  in  the  propriety  of  confining  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  within  its  own  province,  and  thereby  preventing  one 
from  going  out  of  its  way  to  predicate  falsehood  of  another.  I  fiilly 
think  that  to  maintain,  as  I  heard  a  minister  lately  doing,  that  there  is 
more  true  natural  phHosophy,  geology,  physiology  and  metaphysics,  in 
the  Bible  than  anywhere  else,  is  to  make  the  revelation  of  God  to  man 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  philosophical  sceptic,  and  its  truthfulness  to 
depend  upon  the  progress  oi  human  discovery  in  departments  foreign  to 
its  nature  and  scope. 

Convinced  of  this,  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  plan  of  your  Magazine  to 
mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  several  provinces  of  human  inquiry ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of  division  which  you  have  adopted  is 
not  a  logical  one.  You  divide  all  knowledge  into  physics,  metapnysics, 
and  divinity.  I  suppose  that  you  include  under  metaphysics  what  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy  marked  out  as  a  separate  division  under  the 
designation  of  dialectics;  and  that  divinity  is  only  another  name  for 
ethics,  the  science  of  moral  relations — ^though  I  think  that  divinity  is  not 
80  comprehensive  as  ethics,  because  it  relates  more  to  the  relations  and 
duties  subsisting  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  than  to  those 
which  exist  between  creatures  themselves  3  both  of  which  are  equ^y 
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included  under  the  term  ethics.  But  the  illogical  principle  of  division  is 
indicated  in  the  explanatory  terms  which  are  suostituted  for  phjsicSi 
metaphysics^  and  divinity,  viz.,  science,  philosophy,  and  theology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  cross  division  nere,  if  the  terms  science 
and  philosophy  have  anything  like  their  usual  acceptations.  These  terms, 
I  admit,  are  not  accurately  defined  in  the  generality  of  works,  especially 
the  latter ;  at  the  same  time,  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  used 
in  the  sense  which  you  attach  to  them.  According  to  your  principle 
of  division,  there  can  be  no  science  in  metaphysics,  and  no  philosophy  in 
physics.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  contrary  of  this  is  the  case,  and 
that  philosophy  and  science  have  a  sphere  as  much  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

The  term  physics,  properly  designates  the  whole  world  of  material 
existences.  They  thus  denote  two  distinct  regions  of  "subject  matter," 
on  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  exercised. 

Neither  science  nor  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  conerete  objects 
existing  in  either  of  these  regions;  but  they  pertain  to  the  thinking  sub- 
ject. The  essence  of  science,  is  classification — the  arrangement  into 
classes  of  the  individual  concrete  objects  which  nature  contains.  Now 
this  may  be  done  with  the  objects  of  the  inmiaterial  world,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  material.  That  is,  there  may  be  science  in  metaphysics  as 
well  as  in  physics.  Hence,  what  is  sometimes  called  mental  philosophy, 
is  at  other  times  called  mental  science :  and  what  is  called  natural  science, 
is  sometimes  called  natural  philosophy.  The  terms  are  not  strictly  con- 
vertible, but  both  may  have  their  application  in  the  same  provinces. 

Philosophy  is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous  import.  It  is  sometimes 
made  identical  with  science,  or  to  comprehend  a  number  of  sciences ;  but 
I  think,  that  strictly  speaking,  it  denotes  that  which  is  general,  universal, 
and  necessary  in  every  department  of  human  enquiry  in  physics,  meta- 
physics, and  divinity ;  at  all  events,  this  is  the  sense  which  it  bears  in 
the  writings  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age.  Hence,  there  may  be 
philosophy  in  physics  as  well  as  in  metaphysics. 

A  little  confusion  may  arise  from  the  want  of  distinguishing  between 
the  objective  and  the  subjective.  If  the  first  series  of  terms  were  in- 
tendea  to  denote  the  objective,  and  the  second  the  subjective,  I  think 
I  have  shown  that  they  do  not  correspond,  and  that  science  and  philoso- 
phy may  be  the  subjective  both  of  physics  and  of  metaphysics. 

I  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  and 
that  is,  on  the  faculties  which  you  assign  to  science  and  philosophy,  res- 
pectively. 

"  Science,^  you  say,  "  is  the  observation  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
material  changes — a  matter  chiefly  of  the  senses  and  memory :  philoso- 
phy regards  the  nature  of  man,  and  tne  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  discovered  by  science — exclusively  a  matter  of  reflection 
and  reasoning." 

Now  memory  has  reference  only  to  what  has  once  been  in  the  mind, 
whether  it  has  "been  there  in  an  orderly  or  disorderly  form  j  hence,  the 
only  faculties  which  you  assign  as  having  to  do  directly  with  science,  are 
the  senses.  The  senses  have  two  provinces — ^that  of  sensation,  which  is 
subjective :  and  that  of  perception,  which  is  objective.   Neither  of  these 
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nor  both  appear  to  me  to  be  adecjuate  to  the  construction  of  science. 
Natural  science  is  not  the  classification  of  our  sensations^  and  therefore, 
sensation  cannot  supply  natural  science.  Sense-perception  has  to  do  im- 
mediately with  the  concrete  objects  of  the  material  world ;  but  it  has  to 
do  with  them  simply  as  individuals.  The  relations  which  these  indivi- 
duals sustain  to  each  other^  and  the  laws  which  prevail  amongst  them, 
can  be  discovered  only  by  a  higher  faculty  than  perception.  JRelations 
and  laws  are  not  distinct  entities,  and  therefore  thej  cannot  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  perception  which  has  to  do  exclusively  with  real  exist- 
ing material  substances.  If  two  objects,  sustaining  several  relations  to 
each  other,  were  presented  before  the  perceptive  faculty,  this  faculty  would 
co^mze  them  as  distinct  objects :  but  it  could  not  apprehend  the  relations 
existing  between  them.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  an  object  which 
produces  effects  cognizable  by  the  perceptive  faculty,  has  never  itself 
come  under  the  notice  of  this  faculty,  much  less  its  causal  relation :  so 
that  the  existence  of  the  eauml  object  is  a  matter  of  inference  not  of 
perception.  We  might  notice  electricity.  The  fluid  itseli  has  never  been 
observed  by  the  senses,  but  its  effects  have.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the, 
idea  of  causation  by  the  senses. 

We  confidently  affirm  its  existence  in  regions  that  have  never  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  Whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
logical  or  intuitional  faculty,  is  a  matter  of  controversy ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  senses. 

According  to  your  explanations,  "  science  has  to  do  with  the  discovery 
of  the  orderly  series  of  changes  in  material  things :  these  changes  in 
their  observed,  order  constituting  the  laws  of  nature,  or  methods  and  pro- 
cesses in  physical  objects  ;^  consequently,  science  is  not  chiefly  a  matter 
of  the  senses  and  memory.  It  requires  the  employment  of  the  highest 
faculties  of  the  understanding.  Whatever  faculties  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  reasoning  process,  ai'e  employed  in  the  construction  of 
science.  I  do  not  know  any  feculty  that  is  employed  in  the  province  of 
metaphysics,  that  is  not  equally  reouired  in  that  of  physics,  though  the 
senses  are  employed  in  physics,  ana  not  in  metaphysics. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  deem  me  impertinent  in  venturing  to  make 
these  remarks.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  1  am  in  error,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
the  correction. 

I  am, 
Your's  truly, 

JOHN  EVANS. 


[N.B.  The  wi-iters  of  the  articles  referred  to,  "Christianity  a  reasona- 
We  Religion,"  and^ "  the  Provinces  of  Philosophy,  Religion  and  Science," 
will  reply  in  our  next.  Meanwhile  we  beg  our  readers  to  re-peruse  the 
papers  in  question,  and  exercise  theii*  own  judgment.  We  invite  discus- 
sion, especially  as  conducted  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  ability  of  our  cor- 
respondent.—"Editor.] 

VOL.  I.  B  2 
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Philosophy^  in  the  strict  and  highest  sense^  is  the  study  of  universal 
and  fundamental  principles :  those  primary  truths  which  extend  to  all 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  constitute  our  principles  of  belief,  or  laws 
of  thous^ht  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  and  grounds  of  obligation  in 
the  fulfilment  of  duty.  And  this  explains  why  philosophy  deals  prima- 
rily with  mind,  and  is  often  called  mental  philosophy,  (sometimes  meta- 
physics, the  science  of  first  truths,  and  fundamental  principles,) — ^the 
reason  for  the  name  mental  philosophy,  bein&p,  that  all  knowledge  is  re- 
lated to  the  instrument,  on  the  knowing  mind ;  and  hence  this  science  is 
the  widest  and  most  elevated,  comprehending  general  truths,  in  their 
relation  to  human  nature. 

It  is  a  desecration  of  the  term  philosophy,  to  apply  it  to  natural  science, 
which  forms  but  a  narrow  department  of  knowledge ;  and  the  same  dese- 
cration is  perpetrated,  in  the  ambitious  name  applied  to  some  institutions, 
— "  Philosophical  Society,"  when  they  are  only  homoeopathic  imitationfl 
of  the  "  British  Association  "  for  the  advance  of  science. 

We  may  here  notice  some  objections  to  the  utility  of  philosophy,  in 
the  sense  now  generally  intimated.  Including  the  laws  of  our  naental 
constitution,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  the  sciences  are  con- 
structed. There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena,  on  which  it  has  been 
observed,  the  first  are  those  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment, where  the  substances  are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judgment 
and  artifice  of  the  enquirer,  can  be  effectually  employed  to  arrange  and 
combine  them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  disclose  their  nidden  properties  and 
relations.  The  other  class  of  phenomena,  are  those  that  occur  in  sub- 
stances altogether  beyond  our  reach,  the  order  and  stcccemon  of  which 
we  are  aenerallv  unable  to  control,  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  collect  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed. 
These  substances,  are  not  the  subjects  of  experiment,  but  of  observa- 
tion."— "  It  is  evident  indeed,  that  there  is  no  direct  utility,  in  the  mere 
accurate  observation  of  occurrences,  which  we  cannot  control ;  and  that 
for  the  uses  to  which  such  observations  may  afterwards  be  applied,  we 
are  indebted,  not  so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  (fiscovered 
the  application and  "  in  the  art  of  observation  itself,  no  very  great 
or  fimaamental  improvement  can  be  expected."* 

'  This  is  an  attempt  to  shew,  that  mind,  being  a  subject  of  observation, 
and  not  of  experiment,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  can  not  advance  rapidly, 
nor  be  of  much  service.  But  first,  if  we  admit  a  radical  distinctiqn,  be- 
tween observation  and  experiment;  experiments  themselves,  are  of  no 
value,  without  correct  observation  of  them,  and  deductions  fi'om  them : 
and  though  the  art  of  observation  may  not  receive  much  improvement 
in  mere  exercise  or  practice,  it  may  receive  much  improvement  by  a 
science  of  observation, — claying  down  those  principles  of  evidence,  and 
methods  of  discovery,  which  constitute  the  Logic  of  the  Inductive 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  iii. 
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Scienees.  (Ab  lor  instance,  in  Mill's  Logic,  BatioeinatiTe  and  Inductiye.) 
Soeondlj,  tuough  observations,  may  not  always  be  directly  applicable  to 
practice ;  they  are  not  of  less  utility ;  since  he  who  next  applies  a  prin- 
ciple, could  not  have  done  it,  imtil  that  principle  had  been  discoverea. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  that  we  gam  no  new  power,  by  observ- 
ing agents  and  laws,  which  we  cannot  control ;  for  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  what  is  beyond  our  control,  and  make  it  useful,  by  so  adapting 
circumstances,  as  that  these  laws  shall  operate  in  our  favour.  A  sailor 
cannot  raise  the  wind,  but  the  observation,  that  certain  winds  arise  on 
certain  occasions,  or  in  certain  latitudes,  may  enable  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these,  as  the  trade  windsy  which  combine  observation  and  utility. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  observations,  which  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict a  storm, — ^to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore  armed. 

So  the  observations  of  weather  and  climate,  teach  the  farmer,  when 
and  what  to  sow ;  he  cannot  control  the  seasons,  but  can  take  advantage 
of  them. 

And,  indeed  the  same  is  true  of  laws  of  thought }  we  can  control  no 
Jaws,  but  by  knowing  them,  may  use  them.  We  do  not  control  tiie 
heavens,  but  our  astronomy,  is  the  result  of  observation ;  and  the  ex- 
periments in  connexion  therewith,  have  only  given  greater  facilities  of 
observing. 

It  has  been  further  asserted,  that  though  our  power  can  in  no  case 
be  directly  increased  by  observation,  our  knowledge  may  very  often,  be 
greatly  extended  by  it.  In  the  science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case all  men  are  practically  familiar 
with  all  the  functions  and  qualities  of  fcheir  minds even  those  laws  of 
thought,  that  ai'e  not  so  commonly  stated  in  words,  are  found  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  those  who  never  thought  of  enouncing  them,  in  an  ab- 
stract proposition."  "  A  groom,  who  never  heard  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  feeds  the  youDg  war-horse,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  and  the 
unphilosophical  artists  that  tame  elephants,  and  ti^ain  dancing  dogs,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  same  obvious  and  admitted  principle." 

But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  principle  is  clearly  understood  without 
reflection ;  nor  that  as  the  result  of^  a  scientific  enquiry  into  our  nature, 
it  may  not  be  better  known  and  more  usefully  employed. 

art  precedes  science;  men  act  upon  certain  principles  to  some  ex- 
tent, without  being  aware  of  their  nature,  or  of  their  further  application. 
But  this  is  never  considered  an  objection  to  a  science,  that  shall  develope 
more  fully  the  nature  of  the  principles  on  which  the  art  proceeds,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  improved. 

A  practical  mechanician  would  receive  much  advantage  from  the 
science  of  mechanics,  a  deeper  study  of  the  law  of  forces,  and  their  pos- 
sible application :  from  this  many  improvements  arise. 

A  savage  may  exchange  a  skm  for  a  knife,  and  thus  exhibit  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  bartering  but  will  have  made  some  advance,  when 
civilization  has  taught  him  tne  higher  principles  and  practices  of  commerce. 

PoHtical  economy,  explains  principles  on  which  all  men  act,  and  yet  it 
is  a  real  addition  to  knowledge ;  and  though  founded  on  observation  of 
laws  that  everywhere  occur,  it  is  nevertheless  useAil,  in  pointing  out 
where  men  by  a  course  of  regulations,  go  against  these  laws,  and  so  mcur 
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the  penalty.  No  control  attempted  over  the  natural  current  of  commeroe. 
but  teaclm^  men  how  to  act  always  in  acccrdanoe  wiUi  laws,  wUeh 
fdthout  being  controlled,  help  those  who  obey  them. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  imagine  ^at  they  who  in  fundamentals,  admit 
certain  truths,  do  always  see  their  full  applications :  they  often  yiolate  in 
the  detail,  what  they  admit  in  the  gross. 

Eveij  man  admits  the  law  of  appropriation  or  property,  as  applied  to 
himself ;  but  many  require  some  further  initiation  mto  this  obyious  and 
admitted  principle,"  so  far  as  it  relates  to  others. 

Therefore,  common  sense,  notwithstanding  it  goes  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  principles  which  found  any  science,  may  be  improved  and  en- 
Isu^ged,  by  a  more  systematic  view  of  universally  admitted  principles. 

In  speaking  of  the  decay  of  mental  studies,  it  has  been  said,  tne  prin- 
ciples of  association  in  education,  and  the  generation  and  consequences  of 
habits  in  all  periods  of  life,  have  been  rendered  so  clear  and  JamUiar,  as 
rules  of  practical  utility,  that  few  persons  think  it  necessary  to  examine 
minutely  into  that  fine  philosophy,  by  which  they  may  have  been  at  first 
suggested  or  brought  into  notice.  • 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  even  the  doctrine  of  association,  which  it 
was  so  needless  to  teach  the  bear  dancer,  is  by  this  same  useless  philo- 
sophy of  observation,  brought  out  clearly,  and  applied  to  the  business  of 
eaucation.  And  if  it  can  affect  education,  it  must  affect  the  whole  circle 
of  human  advancement.  Nor  is  mental  philosophy  the  only  subject  with 
the  results  of  which,  many  are  satisfied,  whilst  they  decry  the  enquiry 
itself. 

It  is  further  asserted,  "  that  all  the  principles  of  our  nature,  which  are 
capable  of  any  useful  appHcation,  have  forced  themselves  on  general 
observation,  many  years  ago,  and  can  now  receive  little  more  than  tech« 
nical  nomenclature  and  description,  from  the  best  efforts  of  philosophy.'' 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  this  empirical  way,  principles  are  Imown 
and  noticed,  but  very  imperfectly :  and  require  a  scientific  treatment,  for 
fui*ther  development  and  use.  And  even  this  additional  objection,  that 
philosophy  can  only  fix  names  and  definitions ;  this  is  a  great  advance  in 
knowledge,  or  a  facility  for  advancing ;  since  names  or  words  are  vehi- 
cles of  thought,  and  help  to  give  fixedness  and  definiteness  to  our  ideas: 
they  are  like  handles,  by  which  we  can  take  hold  of  things  readily,  and 
use  them  with  more  ease :  and  thus  the  words  Conscience,  Imaqina* 
TioN,  Reason,  convey  definite  knowledge,  and  give  prominence  to  certain 
parts  of  our  mental  constitution.  Without  tacse  technical  names,  we 
shoidd  find  a  difficulty  in  thinking,  and  an  impossibility  in  speaking  of 
mind. 

Wipe  out  all  the  names  from  botany,  and  see  what  science  would  be 
left :  or  blot  out  human  language,  and  how  much  knowledge  should  we 
have?  Words  and  names,  (language  in  general,)  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  knowledge,  as  money,  or  a  circulating  medium  to  property. 
And  therefore,  false  names,  are  as  dangerous  as  base  coin. 

!Knally,  it  is  asserted,  that  philosophy  has  made  no  progress, — ^that 
whilst  the  natural  science  of  antiquity  is    mere  childishness  and  dotage  " 
their  logicians,  metaphysicians  and  moralists,  are  very  nearly  on  a 
*  F4,  RcTiew,  Vol.  xvU. 
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level  with  those  of  the  present  day."  And  yet  the  same  authority,  gives 
as  a  reason  for  the  decune  of  mental  philosophy,  the  following.  "The 
de^ruction  of  ancient  errors,  has  hitherto  constituted  so  large  a  part  of 
the  task  of  modem  philosophers,  that  tl^y  may  be  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed rather  in  throwing  down  than  m  building  up."  How  then  can 
they  be  on  a  level  with  the  ancients,  until  they  are  thrown  down  them- 
selves? 

Nay,  the  same  writer  admits,  that  by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  Mr.  Stewart 
in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  has  refuted  the  errors  of  Home  Tooke,  who 
founded  on  pnilology,  certain  theories,  looking  for  truth  in  language, 
etymologically  analyzed.  "In  exposing  and  refuting  the  manifold 
errors,  that  are  implied  in  these  positions,  Mr.  Stewart  has  presented  us 
with  the  finest  specimens  we  have  anywhere  met  with,— of  clear  and 
profound  reasoning, — ^fiill  and  satisfactory  elucidation." 

Nay,  further,  we  msj  retort  this  charge  of  barrenness,  and  want  of 
progress;  by  the  assertion,  that  the  process  of  physics,  has  resulted 
from  improved  metaphysics,— /r^jw  bringing  the  pnilosophy  of  mind  to 
hear  on  questions  of  natural  science : — ^improving  the  methods  of  enquiry. 

Bacon,  the  founder  of  modem  improvements  in  natural  science,  began 
by  improving  the  mental  science  of  those  who  make  such  enc^uiries  their 
pursuit.  "  Sefore  laying  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  this  inductive 
processy"  says  rlayfair  in  his  Dissertation  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science,  "  Bacon  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  error, — ^the  Idols 
as  he  terms  them,  in  his  figurative  language,  or  false  divinities,  to  which 
the  mind  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow.  He  considered  this  enu- 
meration as  the  more  necessary  (because)  that  the  same  idols  were  likely 
to  return,  even  after  the  reformation  of  science,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  real  discoveries  that  might  have  been  made,  for  giving  a  colour  to 
their  deceptions. 

These  Idols  he  divides  into  four  classes,  to  which  he  ^ves  names,  fan- 
tastical no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  abundantly  significant. 

1.  Idola  Tribus,  Idols  of  the  Tribe ; 

2.  Idola  Specus,  Idols  of  the  Den ; 

3.  Idola  Fori,  Idols  of  the  Foram  j 

4.  Idola  Theatri,  Idols  of  the  Theatre." 

1st.  Those  common  misapprehensions  to  which  the  race  of  man  is  liable; 
the  mind  being  "  not  like  a  plain  mirror,  which  reflects  the  images  of 
things  exactly  as  the^  are ;  out  one  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  com- 
bines its  own  figure  with  that  of  the  object  it  represents."  This  is  Bacon's 
illustration  of  the  first  wrong  tendency :  and  under  this,  is  generally 
placed,  the  disposition  to  jump  at  conclusions,  from  hasty  generslizations; 
called  sometimes  the  spirit  of  the  system. 

2.  The  Idols  of  the  Den ;  questionable  tendencies,  arising  from  the 
peculiarity  of  individual  tastes  and  pursuits. 

3.  Idols  of  the  Forum,  or  Market-place ;  arising  from  association,  and 
the  misapplications  of  figurative  words. 

4.  Idols  of  the  Theatre ;  arising  from  the  wai'ping  influence  of  theories 
already  on  the  stage.  Thus  improvements  in  natural  science,  have  re- 
sulted from  improvents  in  mental  philosophy,  on  which  the  principles  of 
investigatioii  are  founded. 
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Health  Made  Maty  for  ih»  People  ;  or,  Physical  Training,  to  make  their  lives  in 
this  world,  long  and  happy.  By  Joseph  Bentlbt.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
Bhall  &  Go. 

This  work  has  6i\joyed  much  popular  fkvonr,  this  behig  the  sixth  five  thousand-edition. 
It  is  simple  and  popiUar  in  style,  and  practical  in  its  cluiracter ;  and  succeeds  in  making 
plain  to  the  simplest  understanding,  the  science  of  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness. 
In  explaining  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  it  constantly  recognizes  the  Being 
by  whom  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  One  part  of  the  work,  however,  we 
could  wish  had  not  been  written,  or  written  on  somewhat  different  principles  :  we  refiap 
to  the  confusion  of  physical  and  mental  training,  as  though  they  were  identicaL 
Undoubtedly  bodily  weakness,  lassitude,  and  pain,  tend  to  incommode  and  impede  the 
mind ;  yet  &e  health  of  the  one,  is  not  necessarily  the  health  of  the  other.  But  the 
writer  shall  speak  for  himself. 

"On  the  improbability  qfour  Mental  and  Moral  potoers,  lesson  xviii."  he  obserres 
to  the  readers : — "  You  see  here,  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  moral  sense  Of  right  and 
wrong  to  step  in  and  forbid  such  indulgences,  with  most  resolute  firmness :  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind,  the  fact,  that  every  time  you  indulge  these  feelings,  they  become  more 
difficult  to  subdue,  for  two  reasons  depending  on  the  same  law.  Tlie  passions  become 
stronger,  fipom  the  exercise  you  give  them ;  while  the  moral  power  which  should  keep 
them  in  check  is  weaker  from  not  being  duly  exercised. 

You  toiU  be  able  to  form  a  more  clear  idea  of  the  growing,  and  strengthening  of 
the  brain,  and  the  vjise  provision  that  is  made  to  athnit  of  this  being  done  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  youth,  if  you  work  it  well  in  school,  and  during  divine  service,  by  look- 
ing  at  Fig.  14,  which  shows  the  back  part  of  the  cranium  or  skull.  The  jagged  lines 
or  sutures,  mark  its  three  divisions  during  in&ncy,  childhood,  and  youth ;  and  you  may 
see  some  of  the  divisions  in  the  brow,  by  looking  at  Fig.  9,  page  56. 

When  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind  and  brain  of  a  child,  or  young  person,  are 
duly  and  properly  exercised  constantly,  to  the  extent  its  constitution  will  bear,  a  vigo- 
rous, healthy  flow  of  blood  ascends  to  aid  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  its  several 
parts,  and  promote  their  growth.  This  swelling  out,  so  to  speak  of  the  brain,  causes 
it  to  press  the  inner  sides  of  the  skull ;  which  being,  as  you  see,  in  three  parts,  can 
yield  to  this  pressure  from  within  ;  and  growing  larger  at  the  edges,  as  well  as  in  other 
I>arts,  can  easily  accommodate  itse\f  to  your  commands,  either  'to  enlarge  veryfaxt  or 
very  slowly,  during  youth. 

But  in  (tfter  life,  all  those  divisions  join,  and  the  eight  pieces  of  the  skull  become 
one  hone;  when  it  is  with  very  great  difficulty  any  further  growth  of  the  bkaik 
takes  place ;  though  the  activity  and  vigour  of  our  mental  faculties  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  persevering  culture,  during  the  middle  period  of  life.  If  you  duly  develope 
the  whole  brain  while  you  are  young,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  keep  the  animal  feelings  and  passions  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  those  highest  faculties,  you  do  well. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  unfortunately  not  do  this,  or  what  is  worse,  indulge 
your  animal  feelings  and  passions  to  excess,  and  neglect  all  the  high  and  delight-giving 
endowments  of  your  mind,  your  case  will  be  bad  indeed,  when  you  are  grown  up." 

Without  entering  into  the  controversy  suggested  by  these  observations,  we  would 
simply  enqmre  of  Mr.  Bentley,  what  advantage,  in  force  and  clearness,  is  gained  by  a 
reference  to  the  head  at  all  ?  Has  the  learner  any  better  idea  of  the  fact,  that  conscience 
and  reason  and  memory  become  more  efficient  by  exercise,  from  looking  at  the  open 
sutures  of  the  skull  7  Is  not  the  fact  known,  without  such  reference,  and  would  not  the 
mind  improve  by  its  proper  exercise,  if  the  skull  were  never  thought  of?  Instead, 
therefore,  of  describing  ihsfiow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  increasing  its  growth,  might  he 
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Bot  as  adyantageouflily  refer  to  the  flow  of  kno^edge  to  the  understanding,  and  of  reli- 
gions truth  to  the  conscience  ?  The  lesson  intended,  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
physical  circumstances  introduced  for  illustration.  Or  rather,  the  iUustration  contra- 
dicts the  lesson,  for  whilst  these  sutures  close,  and  leave  the  brain  shut  up  fiut  in  a 
bone  case,  the  mind  grows  pradtgiously  t{fter  the  supposed  toise  provision  "  is  taken 
away.  Indeed,  we  ^ould  be  very  sorry  for  the  genius  whose  mind  stopped  growing, 
when  the  skull  became  one  h^rd  bone. 

It  is  not  from  looking  at  the  brain,  ^ui  from  looking  at  his  books,  that  a  youth  will 
grow  intelligent.  He  may  become  vain  and  empty-headed,  by  looking  at  his  forehead 
in  a  glass ;  a  danger  to  which  he  is  somewhat  exposed  by  Mr.  Bentley's  method  of 
calling  a  large  h£ad  a  gigantic  mind. 

He  favours  his  readers  with  two  figures,  one  seemingly  intended  for  the  head  of 
Melancthon,  called  a  ''giant  mind;"  another,  the  figure  of  an  idiofs  head,  called  a 
''mental  dwarf." 

This  is  a  wondrous  fidlacy,  and  no  help,  if  a  truth ;  for  Melancthon  did  not  make  his 
head,  and  perhaps  did  not  in  any  way  add  to  its  size ;  whilst  the  idiot  is  equally  helpless 
in  this  matter;  nor  is  any  certain  rule  given,  by  which  the  pupil  may  attain  to  Melanc- 
thon's  size  of  skull. 

Fortunately,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  plainly,  Melancthon  as  much  exceeded 
Luther  in  volume  of  brain,  as  an  ordinary  head  exceeds  that  of  an  idiot ;  yet  Luther 
was  superior  in  everything  but  school  learning ;  and  perhaps  was  not  much  behind 
even  in  that.  Melancthon's  "giant  mind,"  or  large  head,  produced  only  a  milk  and 
water  character,  or  a  piece  of  gigantic  vacillation.  He  was  a  "  cloud  without 
water ;"  having  brain  without  power.  Newton  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  have 
had  a  large  head,  and  hence,  mental-physiologists  admired  his  powers ;  but  since  it  has 
been  proved  that  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  there  has  been  much 
exaggeration;  some  phrenologists  have  begun  to  depreciate  Newton* s  intellect;  saying 
he  was  only  a  mathematician ! 

The  prints  of  heads  conveyed  traditionally  from  book  to  book,  are  very  little  to  be 
relied  on ;  whilst  the  few  that  may  be  accurate,  are  picked  instances, — as  a  ferocious 
looking  murderer,  or  intelligent  looking  philosopher. 

Some  modem  instances  of  murder,  will  not  figure  in  the  books  of  phrenologists,  as 
Professor  Webster,  in  America,  Drory  and  others,  in  England  :  for  most  of  these  brainal- 
philosophers  prefer  marked  instances,  which  occur  very  seldom. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  considered  as  depreciating  Mr.  Bentley's  work  by  these  ani- 
madversions ;  since  tiiey  rather  shew  how  much  importance  we  attach  to  a  book  that  we 
should  like  to  see  purified  from  such  blemishes. 

Teachers  of  youth  may  reap  much  advantage,  both  from  the  hiformation  and  me- 
thod of  this  writer ;  and  notwithstanding  this  digression  into  mental-physiology,  they 
will  learn  from  this  author  as  well  as  from  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  that  "mind  grows 
not  like  a  vegetable,  (by  having  its  roots  littered  with  etymological  compost,)  but  like 
a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of  spirit;  thought,  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living 
thought." 

And  though  the  want  of  ventilation  in  schools,  will  enfeeble  and  emaciate  the  bodies, 
and  so  distract  the  mind  of  the  pupils,  none  will  mistake  ventilation  and  exercise  for  the 
instrument  of  thought.  Any  more  than  the  last  race  of  school  masters  mistook  the 
cane  or  the  birch  for  the  intellectual  organ, — ^though  it  was  their  mental  reviver  accord- 
ing to  the  phrenology  of  the  "  Hinterschlag  Professors,"  who  "  knew  syntax  enough ; 
and  of  the  human  souVihm  much;  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  and  could 
be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument,  by  appliance  of  birch  rods." 


The  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Eoman  Conquest ;  vnth  a 
sketch  of  its  modern  history  to  the  present  time.  Adapted  for  schools  and 
families.   By  Miss  Cobner.   London :  Dean  &  Son,  Threadneedle  Street. 

This  work  deserves  a  larger  notice  than  we  have  space  for ;  it  is  properly  described  as 
adapted  for  schools  and  families."   The  subjects  are  clearly  arranged  in  chapters, 

with  "questions  to  each,  and  a  full  chronological  index,"  which  will  prove  of  great 

■ervice  to  the  reader. 

Good  use  is  made  of  the  best  modem  authorities,  such  as  ThirlwalPs  Greece,  Grote's 
Bistory  of  Greece,  Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  Greek 
ond  Roman  Antiquities,  S^c, 
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The  majority  of  readen  can  neitlier  epaie  the  time  nOr  the  money  fot  Iheee  Itrger 
works;  and  even  those  who  can,  will  fixid  a  helpfhl  remembrancer  in  this  work,  by  Min 
CoBKBR,  who  has  condensed  much  modem  scholarship,  without  losing  its  true  spirit 


Studies  Firgt  Principles*  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  A.B.  With  a  Preface. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binkey.  London :  Ward  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  Tracts,  each  of  which  is  fhll  of  useful  and  weighty 
suggestions;  the  value  consisting  as  much  in  the  thoughts  awakened,  as  in  those  pre- 
sented ;  which  is  the  most  fruitM  style  of  Authorship.  We  cordially  commend  these 
studies  of  First  Principles,  to  the  intelligent  reader. 


Papa  and  Mammals  Etuy  Lessem  in  Oeography ;  with  numerotn  Illtutratim, 
By  Anna  Maria  Sargbant.    London  :  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle  Street 

This  contribution  to  youthful  education,  is  attractive  both  in  style  and  appearance, 
and  unites  simplicity  of  diction  with  sterling  sense. 


Dioine  Providence  Considered  and  Illustrated.  By  Charles  Harorbates.  London: 
Ward  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

The  important  subject  of  Providence,  in  its  various  relations,  is  here  treated  of  in  a 
simple  and  popular  manner:  the  work  abounds  in  interesting  Ulustrations,  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  and  whilst  avoiding  a  too  dry  and  abstract  method,  is  net  wifhont 
vigour  of  thought.   It  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  instruction,  and  profit. 


The  Church  of  Christ,  her  duty  and  auxiliaries :  to  which  is  addded,  Six  JBccleti' 
astical  Twigs.   By  A  Plain  Man.   Ward  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  vtfrious  agencies  at  work  in  the  extension  of  the  gospel,— 
collegeis,  schools,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  missions ;  with  the  writer's  estimate  of 
their  efficiency.  The  subjects  are  too  numerous  fbr  a  small  pamphlet  to  contain  a  full 
examination  of  them,  and  require  a  more  than  ordinary  power  of  insight  for  their  ade^ 
quate  treatment. 


A  Tract  for  the  Times :  Not  the  Churchy  Not  the  Pope,  But  the  Bible.  By  William 
Thwaitbs.  Houlston  &  Stoneman,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  very  serviceable  Sixpenny  Pamphlet ;  carrying  out  completely  a  dear  idea,— the 
insufficiency  of  the  Church  "  as  a  guide.  The  method  adopted  is  simple  and  striking; 
the  Primitive  Churches  are  examined  in  the  order  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  eadi- 
in  turn  is  shewn  from  Scripture  to  have  the  elements  of  corruption :  hence  they  are  no 
safe  guides. 

From  this  well  executed  plan,  respecting  the  Primitive  Church,  the  writer  advanoea 
to  the  respective  claims  of  the  Pope,  the  Scriptures  and  Tradition. 


"  The  Ghricus  Liberty  of  the  Children  of  Ood."  A  Letter,  addressed  to  the 
common  people  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity.  By  Emancipator.  Whitfield, 
Essex  Street,  Strand. 

A  short  but  effective  friendly  Address  to  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  value  of  liberty, 
especially  spiritual  liberty,  and  the  authority  by  which  the  Catholic  Laity  are  deprived 
of  this.  If  in  addition  to  the  natural  and  Christian  liberty  of  private  judgment,  as  an 
emancipation  from  bondage  to  priests,  the  writer  had  shewn  the  completeness  of  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifice  and  intercession,  rendering  human  interference  unnecessary,  this 
useful  tract  would  have  been  more  complete  and  valuable. 

Still,  to  secure  freedom  from  authority,  and  the  unfettered  use  of  the  Scriptures,  wiU 
include  every  thing  else. 


I. 


CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  t.  SI, 
THE  THEORY  OF  PROGRESS  EXAMINED : 

OR) 

THE  PERMANENT  TEST  OF  RELIGIOUS  TRUTH^  IN  THE  WRITTEN  WORD 

OF  GOD. 

God  bas  mercifully  bestowed  upon  man  two  great  blessings, — ^wben  be 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  he  endowed  our  race  with  a  wise 
and  imderstanding  heart,  an  intelligent  or  rational  soul;  this  was  the 
first  blessing,  and  is  implied  in  our  creation,  with  the  nature  we  possess. 
In  which  he  bestowed  upon  us  faculties  and  desires  suited  to  a  physical 
and  temporary  existence ;  as  well  to  a  spiritual  and  eternal  destiny.  But 
the  mere  possession  of  such  powers,  would  be  incomplete,  did  not  the 
same  goodness  provide  also  a  suitable  sphere  of  objects  and  truths,  on 
which  these  faculties  could  be  employed.  Capacities  are  nothing  until 
trained;  they  are  mere  possibihties,  and  need  the  requisite  circumstances, 
or  fitting  occasions,  to  call  forth  and  engage  these  faculties,  and  bring 
them  to  maturity. 

Accordingly,  God  has  provided  man  with  two  large  schools  for  the 
development  of  his  nature ;  the  school  of  creation, — ^the  natural  world,  as 
the  sphere  of  our  earthly  activity ;  and  the  school  of  revelation,  a  world 
of  spiritual  objects,  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  our  spiritual 
powers  and  affections.  And  this  also  is  a  secondary  sense,  in  which  the 
mspiration  of  the  Almighty,  giveth  understanding — ^by  favouring  us 
with  a  revelation — an  inspired  book,  as  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

Everything  thrives  best  on  its  own  elements,  or  a  support  closely  akin 
to  itseff:  if  we  would  know  whether  any  paiticular  productions  will 
thrive  in  any  given  spot  of  ground,  we  must  analyze  both;  to  see 
whether  that  soil  contains  such  elements,  as  will  contribute  to  this  pro- 
duce. So  with  the  nature  of  man,  as  evinced  in  the  historv  of  his  crea- 
tion: God  made  man,  that  is,  the  body,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground: 
and  for  this  earthly  element  in  our  nature,  we  want  earthly  objects  and 
support :  accordingly,  we  are  provided  with  the  home  and  mateiials  of 
this  world.  Look  again,  at  the  next  sta^e  in  this  creative  process, — and 
God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  ufe ;  here  we  have  a  figurative 
description  of  the  original  of  man's  higher  nature ;  that  as  his  body  did 
not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  like  animals  and  trees,  which  the  Lord 
caused  to  grow;  so  his  soul  did  not  come  from  the  ground  at  all;  but 
was  breathed  into  him  by  the  Creator ;  whose  inspiration  then  ^ve  an 
imderstanding  spirit.   Now  as  the  body  ^ken from  the  earth,  u  no^r^ 
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ished  hy  the  earth;  $o  the  soul  coming  from  God^  must  feed  on  dime 
elements^ — ^the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven.  Man  is  therefore 
not  to  Hve  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God : — one  is  the  life  of  the  body ;  the  other  is  the  life  of 
the  soul.  And  tiiis  is  what  we  wish  now  more  especially  to  explain ; — 
the  relation  of  that  souly  which  God  inspired,  to  that  hook  whicn  he  has 
inspired :  and  our  statement  is,  that  the  consideration  of  this  inspired 
truth,  by  the  faculties  of  this  soul, — is  the  true  and  only  way  to  arrive  at 
hi^er  wisdom,  or  spiritual  understanding. 

The  tendency  of  all  real  subjects  of  thought,  is  to  quicken  and  enlarge 
the  faculties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  whether  philosophy, 
science,  literature,  or  accomplishments ;  each  has  its  appropriate  effect,  in 
enlarging  or  liberalizing'  the  mind.  All  real  objects  of  thought  are  to 
the  min<^  what  the  grinding  stone  is  to  the  axe,  or  the  whetstone  to  the 
razor,  sharpening  and  improving  the  faculties  by  exercise :  nay  more, 
knowledge  and  study,  the  reception  and  acquisition  of  information,  is  to 
the  soul,  what  air  and  sunlight  are  to  the  natural  world,  the  grand  fbs- 
tering  influence  by  which  growth  and  beauty  are  promoted.  Hence  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  containing  a  revelation  of  himself,  will  have 
a  healthftil  and  sanetifymg  e^t,  according  to  its  nature,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  intelligent  reception. 

As  without  the  advantage  of  experience,  use  and  exercise,  we  cannot 
by  the  eye  discern  the  distance,  direction,  or  magnitude  of  any  objects; 
so  the  soul  is  in  effect  blind  without  something  on  which  to  exercise  itself, 
and  learns  to  see  only  in  proportion  to  this  free  and  vigorous  exercise. 
Consider  how  dim  and  confused  are  the  intimations  of  the  senses  in  a 
new  bom  infant ;  how  imperfect  the  sight  of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  newly 
couched,  until  perfected  by  experience  ]  so  it  is  with  the  moral  nature  of 
Inan,  until  his  senses  have  been  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil. 

Ttat  therefore  which  gives  the  noblest  objects  for  contemplation,  is 
most  adapted  to  give  understanding."  But  the  Bible  contadns  the 
highest  and  holiest  truths,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  express 
image  of  God, — ^the  fulness  of  afi  perfection.  And  the  divine  nature^ 
(says  Dr.  South,  on  Ps.  cxiv.  Q,)  ^*  is  the  light  and  the  refreshment  of  a 
rational  creature :  God  is  of  all  beings  the  most  amiable,  suitable,  and 
desirable :  all  the  loveliness,  the  beauty,  and  perfection,  that  is  diffused 
and  scattered  here  and  there,  through  the  whole  creation,  and  which  is 
So  apt  to  excite  and  win  our  affections,  is  in  an  infinite,  inexhaustiMe 
manner,  treasured  up  in  God.'^  And  naturally,  for  '^e  work  can  only 
dimly  embody  the  pmections  of  the  worker  5  they  must  exist  in  hiift,  in 
a  superior  degree :  whilst  therefore  nature  is  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  God,  the  Bible  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  exhibition  of  God  himself: 
this  book  therefore,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which  maikes  us 
intamately  acquainted  with  him,  must  be  the  best  source  of  ^^under- 
standing.** 

Here  then  we  have  l^e  great  standard  of  religious  trufli,  and  source 
ef  a  renewed  nature,  that  inspiration  which  giveth  understanding,  by 
illuminating  a  darkened  mind;  awakening  a  dcntnant  conscience,  und 
giving  pure  and  consti'ainin^  motives  to  a  corrupted  heaoei. 

We  are  however  met  with  one  great  difficulty — ^is  tiiis  tdkraoe  ti  in^ 
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spiratioii,  capable  of  itaelf  (m.  apart  from  Atimon  intervention)  of  illa« 
minating  the  great  mass  of  men ;  uy  its  appeal  to  their  private  convictionii; 
or  does  it  require  the  external  wisdom  oi  any  human  agents,  to  £z  ita 
nieaniDg  and  enforce  its  decisions?  The  Bible,  ia  it  someient  and  final, 
as  a  standard  and  test  of  religious  truth,  or  do  we  reauire  a  teacher  who 
above  revelation  ?  Sliall  we  seek  the  law  from  tne  orades  of  God  i 
enquire  at  his  mouth,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  judge  whose  decisions  become 
the  expressed  and  authoritative  law  to  enquirers?  There  are  two  classea 
of  religionists  who  adopt  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  not  enough,  and 
advocate  a  tribunal  above  the  Bible,  to  decide  upon  its  truths  for  the 
people  at  large.  These  two  classes,  are  very  far  from  each  other  in  many 
le^ects,  and  do  not  adopt  the  same  method  of  expression  on  this  subject  t 
bttt  foster  the  same  idea :  these  are — on  the  one  hand,  Catholics  and 
Puseyites^  all  who  advocate  Church  tradition  and  authority ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  the  I'ationahsts  and  all  those  who  deny 
what  are  considered  by  us  to  be  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity. 

The  ahetters  df  superstition  and  Church  authority,  deny  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bible,  because  thmr  inventions  are  too  glaring,  and  their  creed  toa 
hrge,  to  he  admitted  by  plain  people,  with  a  plain  Bible  in  their  hands : 
whilst  the  rationalists  decry  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible,  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  learning  and  judgment,  to  sober  down  inspired  extravagances; 
to  warn  men  at  every  turn,  of  metaphors  and  eastern  symbols  from  which 
a  large  discount  is  to  be  deducted.  The  advocate  of  Church  tradition, 
is  9lnid  that  with  the  Bible  only,  peo]:de  will  believe  too  little,  the  ra- 
tionalist is  afraid,  that  with  the  Bible  only,  plain  men  will  believe  too 
much.  Hence  the  one  calls  up  natural  light,  in  apposition  to  reUgion,, 
and  the  other  calls  in  Church  authority  in  aid  of  superstition^ 

We  have  not  now  to  point  out  the  mistakes  on  this  subject,  committed 
by  these  opposite  communions ;  but  to  meet  this  delusion  in  another  shape> 
88  it  has  endeavoured  to  cover  its  deformity  with  a  philosophical  cloak. 
And  tiiis  we  do  the  more  earnestly,  because  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scrip<^ 
tores,  has  of  late  be^  advocatea  b;^  one  who  has  no  sympathy  with 
either  rati(»taliats  or  the  superstitious,  though  his  philosophy,  from  its. 
vague  and  unguarded  form,  may  be  employed  by  either  of  these  parties. 

The  writer  in  question,*  attempts  to  establish  the  test  of  truth,  on 
religious,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects ;  in  a  series  of  four  lectures,  on  tho 
philosophical  tendencies  of  the  age: — ^the  various  standards  of  frmdsri 
mental  truth,  which  men  have  advocated.  First,  he  notices  positivism  ; 
which  deals  chiefly  in  facts  of  a  physical  nature,  and  brings  all  truth  to 
the  test  of  man's  senses. 

The  advocates  of  this  positive  science,  wovli  reduce  all  our  knowledge 
to  natural  philosophy :  and  the  highest  deductions,  to  certain  laws  of 
nature :  as  if  laws  were  anything  real*  in  power,  instead  of  a  method  in 
vhich  the  lawgiver  of  the  imiverse  operates:  as  if  men  could  by  the 
exercise  of  mm  s^ise,  reaoh  beyond  sensation,  and  ever  get  into  the 
region  of  science.  We  require  some  firmer  basis  for  truth  of  all  kinds 
than  this;  the  whole  method,  though  supported  by  names  of  large  scien^ 

*  J.  D.  Morel! ;  four  Lecturea,  on  tlie  Philosophical  Tendences  of  the  Age.  John 
Johnstone,  London,  184S. 
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tifio  pretensums^  bemg^  nothing  better  than  a  blind  mole,  burowmg  in 
the  earth  to  feel  the  beauty  of  creation ;  to  weigh  and  meaanre  the  son- 
beams. 

The  second  standard,  is  named  individualism;  because  the  private con- 
victions  of  any  man,  are  regarded  as  the  last  court  of  app^ ;  since  if 
yon  advance  the  autliority  of  another,  the  individual  must  judge  of  the 
validity  of  such  authority.  But  the  author  we  are  considering,  dismisses 
private  reason,  as  not  beinff  a  philosophical  test  of  truth ;  because  of 
its  variations:  there  is  perni^  an  ambiguity  here, — confounding  the 
test  or  standard  with  the  judge.  The  test  of  truth  in  all  cases,  is  the 
APPROPRIATE  DATA  OR  EVIDENCE.  For  whether  private  judgment  be 
aphilosophic  test  or  not,  it  is  the  only  possible  final  jvdae  for  every  tn^ 
dtvidtud.  He  next  discusses  what  is  called  traditionansm ;  in  the  au- 
thority of  parents,  of  documents,  and  of  communities :  against  which  he 
also  diecides.  But  proposes  as  a  final  test  of  truth,  the  comm<»i  con- 
sciousness of  humanity ;  the  universal  experiences  and  convictions  of 
mankind.  Certainly  a  very  wide  field  for  enquiry,  and  where  any  one 
must  become  lost,  in  hunting  after  a  decision  of  any  question  of  difficulty 
or  importance.  And  indeed  if  individuals  are  so  liable  to  err,  mankind 
altogether,  would  present  only  a  combination  of  these  individual  errors. 
But  we  are  told  that  the  progress  of  the  world,  is  to  be  our  test; — those 
ideas  which  have  become  embodied  in  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
age :  this  however,  is  not  the  common  consciousness  of  mankind ;  but 
the  opinion  of  a  few,  as  the  ages  roll  on ;  and  is  therefore  a  selection 
from  numanity ;  and  not  its  general  voice.  Nor  need  we  appeed  to  men 
in  general,  to  find  out  those  fundamental  truths  which  beiongtoall; 
since  if  they  are  the  consciousness  of  humanity,  they  should  be  well 
known  to  the  enquirer ;  so  that  he  can  leam  it  all  at  home.  This  test 
therefore  is  useless :  but  let  us  see  how  it  is  defended,  and  how  appUed 
to  religion. 

We  are  told  that  humanity  is  destined  to  accomplish  a  given  course; 
that  this  course  is  regulated  by  certain  ideas,  working  in  societv,  and 
wrought  out  into  institutions ;  and  that  the  philosophical  test  of  tnith 
is  obtained  by  seizing  hold  of  these  ideas,  as  aeveloped  in  the  course  of 
history. 

Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  whatever  may  have  grown 
amongst  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  men,  is  therefore  true ;  since  many 
falsehoods  obtain  everywhere.  This  therefore  might  afford  us  a  true 
history  of  man ;  but  not  a  history  of  truth :  nor  is  it  true  to  suppose, 
that  human  nature  in  itself  is  pursuing  any  round  of  truth,  to  be  gradually 
developed,  and  become  clearer  in  the  course  of  ages :  on  the  contrary, 
for  many  ages  the  progress  of  the  world  was  a  going  backwards,  a  descent 
in  ignorance  and  iniquity ;  both  to  the  time  of  tae  flood,  and  subsequently 
to  me  time  of  the  Saviour.  And  if  at  any  periods  since  that  time  men 
have  advanced,  it  has  not  been  human  nature  working  out  its  destiny, 
but  divine  truth,  coming  as  the  salt  of  a  corrupted  and  corrupting  world. 

When  Christ  came,  it  would  not  have  done  for  men  to  seek  this  test 
of  truth  in  the  experience  of  mankind,  or  in  the  progress  of  society,  or 
in  the  notions  of  any  select  class  of  men :  and  what  was  no  test  then,  is 
no  test  now,   As  soon  as  the  gospel  came,  it  introduced  a  new  elemwt 
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of  progress;  and  that  progress  was  no  standard^  bat  was  to  be  measured 
hj,  and  compared  with  the  gospel.  And  when  that  gospel  became  hidden, 
men  no  longer  progressed,  but  a^ain  went  backwara,  till  it  again  appear- 
ed. Any  improvement,  is  not  from  the  development  of  human  natore, 
but  firom  the  reception  and  development  of  divine  truth,  as  contained 
in  the  written  word,  which  is  the  impulse  and  measure  of  advance- 
ment. The  material  of  philosophy,"  may  be  taken  from  the  common 
consciousness  of  manldnd; '  but  the  material  of  religion  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  sottrce.  It  is  a  great  mistake  therefore  of  this  writer 
to  aMrm,  that  the  human  consciousness  is  the  soil,  in  which  these  germs 
of  (religious)  truth  must  vegetate  and  grow,  and  that  to  it  we  mtutcon^ 
iequentfy  appeal,  as  the  great  authority,  which  can  alone  solve,  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  by  the  effort  of  labour,  the  8;reat  controversies,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  have  agitated  the  world.'^  Nor  is  it  true,  that  if 
we  had  a  "  fixed  test  of  truth,  humanity  would  outgrow  it  for  we  have 
a  fixed  test  both  of  truth  and  character  in  the  written  word,  which 
hmnanity  will  not  outgrow ;  but  which  it  would  do  well  to  grow  up  to. 
"What  we  require,"  says  the  same  writer,  "is  a  metiiod  by  whicn  we 
can  ascend  to  the  full  elevation  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  get  the 
clearest  view  of  grand  principles,  which  the  present  state  of  human  de- 
velopment  eem  c^ordP  We  want  no  such  thing,  for  we  have  a  standard 
far  nigher  than  the  present  human  development,  and  the  type  of  man's 
highest  diffnity :  this  is  our  test, — the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which 
giveth  tmaeretcmdvng.  And  the  individual  who  must  judge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  could  as  soon  learn  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  mind  of 
the  a^.  Nor  can  we  allow,  that  "  the  livincp  spirit,  the  whole  religious 
consciousness  of  humanity  in  its  providential  growth,  acted  on  by  the 
divinely  inspired  Christian  element,  is  the  real  expounder  and  interpreter 
of  the  full  truth  and  meaning  of  Christ's  holy  religion."  For  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Christian  world,  is  by  no  means  a  fair  index  even  of  its 
admowledged  creeds,  and  therefore,  can  least  of  all  be  a  fair  standard  of 
religious  truth. 

That  the  Bible  presupposes,  certain  common  principles  in  man,  is  un- 
doubted, since  it  appeals  in  the  same  manner  to  all  men,  and  therefore 
supposes  that  we  have  a  nature,  or  principles  of  reason  and  conscience, 
on  which  its  truths  may  fasten ;  but  this  is  implied  as  much  in  reference 
to  ever^  indimdual  as  to  all  mankind;  and  therefore  does  not  make  the 
world  in  general,  in  preference  to  an  individual,  the  test  of  truth;  but 
supposes  that  aU  want  certain  truths,  with  which  the  Bible  comes  to 
supply  them  :*  commending  the  truth  "  to  every  man's  conscience,"  as 
thejudge. 

llie  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gave  us  understanding, — a  nature  fitted 
to  receive  certain  truths ;  his  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  has  supplied  those 
truths,  and  of  these  we  are  to  judge  by  the  previous  inspiration, — ^the 
endowment  of  rational  faculties. 

In  further  setting  aside  this  theory,  which  is  only  anothbr  fork  of 
TRADITION,  we  shall  notice  some  objections  to  the  sufficiency  of  private 
judgment,  secondly,  show  the  danger  of  any  other  standard  than  the 
Bible— whether  traditional  creeds  or  character,— and  thirdly,  shew  that 
the  Bible  repudiates  any  authority  but  itself.  The  enquiry  here  is  not 
•  Se«  142,  p.  jS.  to  L«ct.  iU. 
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vIieihMf  there  be  anj  other  eouioa  of  CkruOan  hfi  but  whedier  ihne 
be  any  other  fountain  or  test  of  Christian  truth  besides  the  Ser^stium 
The  written  word  furnishes  us  with  doctrines,  the  living  BedeenKer  to  whom 
the  word  «lirects  us,  fiiniishes  with  life,  as  we  come  into  vital  eommiuuoa 
with  him.  With  this  explanation  we  proceed  to  notice, — 
.  1.  First,  the  objecti<Mis  to  individual  judgment,  as  sufficient  in  religious 
enquiry.  It  is  asserted,  that  Protestants  practically  deny  the  liberty  of 
fHivate  judgment,  in  not  welcoming  indiscriminately,  into  their  particular 
Qommunion,  those  who  have  arrived  at  different  doctrines*  But  this  re- 
jection, is  only  an  exercise  of  that  private  judgment ;  a  religious  sooietf 
or  secl^  is  a  body  of  men,  preferring  their  own  opinions,  which  nrecludes 
them  from  recognizing  ^  of  the  same  communion,  those  who  hola  opinions 
subversive  of  tne  doctrines  on  which  that  community  is  based :  and  to  ex- 
tend which,  that  community  exists.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  member 
with  opposite  views,  would  be  the  acknowledgment  of  his  opinions,  and 
dierefore  an  abandonment  of  their  own ;  which  the  right  of  private  con- 
science cannot  require.  Though  in  general  ^ere  is  much  room  left  for 
latitude  of  opinion,  on  non-essential  points. 

It  is  secondly  asserted,  that  documentary  evidence,  and  private  judff^ 
meat  exercised  thereupon,  is  not  enough,  because  documents  eonboay 
only  dead  letters,  and  not  living  thoaght»^we  want  a  vital  cme,  to  inter* 
pret  the  dead :  a  mind  or  spirit,  to  pour  its  radiance  over  the  letter."* 

This  is  no  doubt  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  St  Paul's  ^tement 
to  the  Corinthians,  ii.  3,  6.   The  same  mistake  is  made  by  a  writer  of 

word,"  seems  to  have  read  it  to  Httle  purpose.  Speaking  of  various 
of  another  cast,  who  in  opposing  the  '^lelter,"  and  depreciating  the 
parts  of  the  Bible,  ,  he  says, Men  have  been  told  that  if  they  accepted 
Christianity,  they  must  take  these  accessories  along  with  it;  that  the 
living  spirit  could  not  be  had,  without  the  killing  letter.^f  If  we  turn  to 
the  second  epistle  to  Cor.  iii.  6,  we  shall  see  the  misapplication  of  such 
terms :  the  Apostle  says,  who  hath  enabled  us  to  be  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament  ^  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit :  for  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  ^irit  giveth  hfe."  Does  he  then  bv  the  letter,  mean  the  word 
of  God?  oy  no  means;  but  the  literal  ana  formal  system  of  Jewish 
service; — a  slavish  attention  to  these,  having  a  tendency  to  bondage; 
whilst  the  gospel  or  New  Testament  is  called  the  spirit,  as  Keing  a  system 
of  freedom :  and  spontaneous  devotedness.  But  the  word  of  God  is  not 
the  killing  letter;  it  is  not  to  be  illuminated  by  man,  but  is  to  illuminate 
man ;  it  is  not  a  dead  Sifmhol  hut  a  Iwina  truth.  As  even  the  last  men- 
tioned objector  acknowledges,  when  he  targets  his  theory  :->-^^  It  is  these 
words,  wnich  still  work  wonders,  build  our  temples,  raise  our  thoughts  of 
sublimity,  purify  our  ideal  of  purity,  give  wings  to  our  aspirations :  what 
charms  they  are  I  Soitow  is  lulled  at  their  bidding."  And  a  greater 
than  either  of  these  has  said,    the  wobbs  that  I  q)«ik  unto  you,  thet 

ARE  SPIRIT,  AND  THEY  ARE  LIFE." 

But  we  are  told,  that  all  classes  of  Christians,  admit  the  necessity  of 
some  final  appeal,  bevond  mere  documentary  evidence:  the  Catholic 
appealing  to  tke  Churcn ;  the  Protestant  to  the  aid  of  a  special  and  divine 

•  Page  116.   MorelPs  Lectures, 
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instnietor.  Bj  iiiis  moial  and  divine  instnictor,  may  be  undentood^the 
Holy  Spirit;  or  posaiDljr  the  living  authority  residing  in  the  didPerent 
eommunitifls  of  the  Christian  world : ' — ^the  ministry,  and  those  troths^ 
which  their  particular  Churches  expect  them  to  teach.  But  teachers 
amoogst  true  Protestants^  do  not  me  their  own  authority,  nor  that  of 
their  Chureh ;  but  that  of  the  Bible ;  at  any  rate  they  recognise  this  as 
giving  validity  to  tiieir  doctrines:  axid  the  Holy  Spirit,  regarded  as  aa 
instructor,  is  a  guide  to  private  judgment. 

From  these  and  similar  objections  it  is  concluded,  that  we  requin  a 
standard  of  truth,  above  pnvate  judgment,  more  definite  and  final  than 
the  written  word ;  namely,  the  progress  of  Christian  character,  its  deve* 
lopment  in  the  lives  of  Chnstians  t 

This  theory  has  been  differently  expressed,  by  one  who  follows  out  its 
whole  consequences : — there  can  oe  but  one  religion,  which  is  absolutely 
trae,  ezistmg  in  the  facts  of  human  nature^  and  the  ideas  of  the  infinite 
God."  Again, — the  sum  of  religious  doctrines,  is  both  the  result  and 
the  measure  of  man's  total  growth  in  wisdom,  virtue  and  piety."-'*' 
^  Christiaiiity  exists  eternal,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
mind  of  Grod."  The  facts  of  human  nature  then,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  soul,  would  have  rendered  any  revelation  unnecessary.  This 
antlior  finds  authority  in  Paul,  for  the  assertion,  that  it  is  not  by  the 
Christ  who  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  that  we  are  saved,  but  by 
the  Christ  we  focm  in  our  hearts.''*  There  could  not  be  a  greater  per- 
version of  language ;  and  the  letter  otight  to  be  deady  before  undercpoing 
such  treatment ;  for  there  cannot  be  much  life  in  it  afterwards.  We  are 
to  torn  then  for  our  test  of  religious  truth,  to  the  Christian  consciousness, 
of  tiie  best  Churches,  and  the  most  pious  men !  What  a  wide  field  of 
(iandng  meteors,  is  here  |»resented  to  settle  our  faith :  shall  we  copy  the 
best  Christians,  and  find  our  truth  in  mortal  man  ?  alas !  in  many  things 
we  all  offisnd ;  faow  theref(»re  shall  we  know  what  part  of  their  Uves  to 
iinitate ;  or  mdeed  what  men  to  call  Christians,  unless  we  first  look  into 
^  written  word  for  their  description  ?  And  if  we  must  try  them  by  the 
word,  how  can  we  try  the  wora  by  them  ?  And  if  we  look  to  past  ages 
or  present  attainm^ts,  as  our  standard,  what  room  is  there  for  l£at 
sdTancement,  which  results  from  an  ideal  that  goes  beyond  what  is 
fenlized  7  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  Christian  truth  and  perfecticm, 

past  or  present  men;  nor  become  lost  in  the  fruitless  search  after  the 
general  practised  consent  of  ages,  but  turn  to  the  grand  model  of  aJl 
peHlN^tion,  in  the  character  and  words  of  the  Bedeemer.  Not  finding 
Christian  life  and  truth  in  others,  as  the  model  and  well-spring  of  our 
own;  but  coming  in  all  humbleness  to  him,  who  hides  these  things  firom 
^  wise  and  prudent,  and  reveals  them  unto  babes.  Ood  has  not  mani- 
^*B8ted  faimsdt  in  the  progress  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  person  of  his  Son. 
And  therefore  the  prc^i^ss  of  enlightened  Christianity  is  no  test  of  trutii: 
otherwise,  it  would  also  be  the  standard  of  duty  :  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  preach  &om  and  believe  in  the  Bible  of  hftmanprogrese ;  it  is  futile  to 
J8cape  by  m  distinction  between  a  "  moraJ  "  and  an  intellectual "  test  j 
^  what  M  true  is  right ;  and  therefore  on  this  new  principle,  we  are 
^  hoax  the  Bible  altogether. 

•  Theodore  Parker**  Dkcowrse. 
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2.  We  shall  in  the  next  place,  point  out  the  danger  of  trnstiBg  to  any 
such  traditional  character,  or  ^wing  spirit  of  the  age.  Observe  how 
eyeiy  society,  gathers  around  it  the  enlightenment  of  its  own  peculiar 
notions; — an  atmosphere,  the  resolt  of  its  growing  character.  AbBtrao 
tedlj,  one  tradition  of  this  sort  is  as  good  as  another :  must  therefore 
men  judge  of  all  things,  through  the  hght  of  that  society  to  which  they 
belong  7  Thus  the  worldling  kK)ks  at  the  Christian ; — ^by  Ms  philosophi- 
cal test  of  truth ; — what  men  of  sense  would  think."  So  also  Clarendon 
judged  of  Cromwell,  when  he  condemned  that  singularity  and  severity 
of  manners,  which  made  the  hero  of  his  times  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  good  fellows,  whose  excesses  he  would  not  indulge  in. 

What  then  is  the  true  method? — to  the  law  and  the  testimony;  and 
by  this,  to  test  the  traditional  character — ^the  enlightenment  of  our  age 
or  clan. 

It  is  true  we  have  one  great  advantage,  in  almost  all  societies,— that 
the  traditional  character,  however  bad,  retains  some  germs  of  goodness— 
a  possibility  of  better  thines ;  the  fr^ments  of  better  feelings,  which 
have  not  been  utterly  eradicated ;  gleams  of  a  higher  light,  not  yet 
utterly  extinguished :  and  these  leave  open  a  road  for  the  introduction  of 
a  larger  body  of  truth.  Thus  the  Saviour  spoke  to  men,  sometimes  as 
the  children  of  nature,  and  reminded  them  of  the  obvious  bounties  of 
providence,  in  rain  and  sunshine :  at  other  times,  as  the  followers  of 
Moses ;  and  hence  told  them  to  search  the  Scriptvres :  so  also  the  Apos- 
tles made  the  views  of  their  Hebrew  audiences,  a  wedge  by  which  to  in- 
troduce him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  wrote :  Paul 
addressing  the  Heathen,  took  hold  of  a  part  of  their  traditional  acknow- 
ledgment— ^the  unknown  Grod ;  as  a  text,  from  which  to  declare  the  God 
that  made  the  worlds :  and  thus  the  use  of  every  traditional  atmosphere^ 
is — ^not  to  be  the  standard  of  truth,  but  providentially  to  retain  some  ele- 
ment of  life  amidst  the  congregation  of  pestilent  vapours,"  called  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  progress  of  society.  With  these  remaining 
living  elements,  the  new  truth  can  unite  by  elective  affinity,  and  precipi- 
tate the  accompanying  errors  into  the  residuum  of  exj^oded  notions. 
Thus  all  trainings,  contain  some  elements,  on  which  a  better  teacher  mj 
work ;  as  all  new  instructions  are  based  iimdamentally  (at  least  as  to  their 
grounds  of  reception)  on  principles  or  admissions  contained  or  implied  in 
the  old.  (Without  this,  there  could  bono  argumentum  ad  hominem— no 
point  of  appeal.) 

But  wmlst  our  atmosphere  may  not  be  so  depraved,  as  to  have  lost  all 
elements  of  truth,  it  is  never  the  standard  of  truth,  but  should  itself  be 
tested,  by  something  that  does  not  change  with  the  passions  of  men. 
We  should  enquire  for  instance,  whether  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  tradi- 
tions of  glory  and  war,  are  the  outworkings  ot  gospel  truths, — the  testi- 
mony of  humanity  under  divine  culture,  or  the  conflagration  of  human 
passions,  lighting  the  clouds  with  a  false  and  destructive  glare :  we  must 
not  decide  by  what  the  majority  of  professed  Christians  think;  but  en- 
quire whether  this  be  a  seed  from  the  hand  of  the  great  sower,  and 
whether  it  has  brought  forth  iruit  after  the  kind  of  gospel  principles. 
All  other  sources  of  religious  knowledge  are  repudiated,  as  being  the 
spirit  of  the  world — the  combined  agency  of  indivicnial  error  and  dejwavity. 
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We  must  not  come  to  the  Bible,  with  the  commentary  of  the  duellist's 
code  of  honour,  to  find  out  its  doctrine  of  revenge;  but  try  the  code  of 
honour,  by  the  Scriptures :  the  other  ^method,  is  not  the  living  spirit  of 
Christianity  illuminating  the  dead  letter  of  the  word,  but  the  exhalations 
of  a  fbul  moi*ass  of  prejudice,  which  blears  and  dims  the  eye ;  and  blunts 
the  sensibility  to  higlier  truths nor  is  the  letter  dead,  but  the  reposi- 
tory of  living  truth ;  that  receives  not  life  from  character,  but  gives  life 
to  character ;  that  is  not  illuminated  by  the  age,  but  is  the  illuminator  of 
the  age. 

We  are  not  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  age,  but  to  bring  the  principles 
of  the  world  and  of  the  Church,  to  the  true  light,  that  it  may  be  mani- 
fest— whether  they  are  of  God.  The  advancements  made  in  reli^ous 
knowledge  at  any  time,  have  not  resulted  from  the  progress  of  the 
Church,  illuminating  the  written  word ;  but  from  this  word  naving  pre- 
viously sanctified  the  Church.  Did  Luther  seek  the  highest  point  of 
general  enlightenment,  and  steer  his  course  by  the  beacon-lights  of  em- 
bodied Christianity  ?  Did  the  conclusions  of  the  common  Christian  world 
guide  him  to  understand  the  dead  letter  ?  No !  G^od  spoke  to  his  heart, 
and  the  word  eave  life.  Protestantism  thus  arose ;  and  gave  the  impulse 
even  to  natural  science.  And  the  reason  why  at  certain  times,  the  Bible 
has  been  read  or  talked  of,  without  producing  a  genei*al  effect,  is  not  (as 
George  Combe  says  respecting  witch-burning,  <fec!)  the  absence  of  a  foreign 
illumination, — ^it  is  not  because  we  want  the  torch  of  science,  but  because 
a  foreign  and  previous  darkness  shrouded  men's  minds ;  and  the  phan- 
toms of  superstition  danced  before  their  eyes,  whilst  they  imagined  they 
were  reading  the  word  of  God.  And  when  that  word  had  reafly  become 
more  popular,  contributing  to  a  better  state  of  public  mind,  then  men 
saw  its  truths,  through  tne  medium  of  that  mental  atmosphere  which 
the  word  had  first  purified. 

Men  do  not  understand  political  economy  better,  because  the  age  is 
more  enlightened,  but  the  age  is  more  enlightened  because  they  do 
understand  it :  so  men  do  not  understand  the  gospel  better,  because  they 
are  more  informed,  but  are  more  informed,  because  they  have  come 
gradually  to  understand  it. 

The  improved  theory  of  toleration,  is  not  a  better  spirit  of  the  age, 
helping  men  to  understand  the  Bible ;  but  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  producing  a  better  spirit  in  society.  We  do  not  see  more  into  any 
science,  because  we  are  more  enlightened,  but  are  more  enlightened  be- 
cause we  see  more  into  it. 

To  say  that  we  read  the  Bible  more  understandingly  by  the  improved 
light  of  the  age,  is  like  saying  we  see  the  sun  by  the  light  of  the  day : 
the  sun  brings  the  day ;  we  did  not  see  it  before,  because  this  world  stood 
between  us  and  it ;  the  world  has  turned  round  to  the  sun  and  so  is  illu- 
minated ;  and  mankind  will  sit  in  darkness,  till  they  turn  to  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  and  hail  the  day  spring  from  on  high.  We  must  not  look 
at  this  book  through  the  spectacles  of  our  public  traditions  or  private 
passions ;  since  it  aims  to  break  through  all  these,  and  by  manifestation 
of  truth,  to  commend  itself  to  every  man's  conscience,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  not  in  the  sight  of  embodied  Christianity. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may  gladly  recognize  the  aid  of  in- 
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structioii  from  more  experienced  men ;  we  refuse  authority  ]  but  aceept 
aid :  we  are  willing  to  look  through  the  telescope  of  others'  greatei' 
wisdom  and  learning,  that  thus  we  may  see  the  constellations  whidi  God 
has  made ;  but  cannot  wait  to  look  into  the  peep-show  of  human  authority, 
to  be  amused  and  misled  bv  the  puppets  moved  by  the  artifices  of  priests, 
and  magnified  into  gods  by  the  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion : — ^nor  into  the  equally  vain  show  of  philosophical  speculations  j— 
the  thaumatrope  of  genius, 

Goin^  by  the  light  of  certain  societies,  taking  their  embodiments  and 
views  of  Cnristianity,  has  been  the  bane  of  Christendom ;  the  curse  of  the 
world,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  traditional  amount  of 
Christian  duty,  as  well  as  of  Christian  creeds ; — ^the  creed  being,  submis- 
sion to  the  proscribed  formularies,  symbols  or  watchwords  of  some 
Church:  and  the  duty  being,  a  respectable  and  regular  or  occasional 
IM^knowledgment  thereof,  by  a  definite  amount  of  fashionable  religion : 
^which  may  be  as  clearly  defined  as  any  fashion  of  dress,  and  is  of  the 
lame  depth ;  both  being  on  the  surface ;  ornamental  badges.  Now  many 
who  are  within  such  a  circle,  talk  of  religion,  or  Protestantism,  or 
Church,  or  whatever  the  symbol  may  be ;  who  are  almost  imbecile,  on 
all  higher  questions  of  divine  truth,  tnough  passing  not  only  as  respect* 
able  and  moderately  informed,  but  as  intelli^nt  individuals.  And  why 
iure  so  many  in  our  land,  thus  stunted  in  theur  spiritual  nature  7  Simply 
because  their  religion,  like  their  dress,  is  a  thing  ready  made  for  them, 
with  the  science  and  foundation  of  which  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
moept  to  put  it  on,  and  wear  it  with  a  grace : — ^persons  who  as  they 
wear  the  hvery  of  the  age,  and  change  in  appearance  with  the  feshions, 
so,  and  on  the  same  principle,  may  change  the  cut  of  their  religion ; 
because  they  have  never  been  exercised  in  that  sublime  science,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty,  which  giveth  understanding.  It  is  by 
iami^arity  with  and  earnest  study  of  this  inspiration,  that  the  mental  and 
spiritual  stature  of  men  is  elevated; — consider  the  condition  oi  men, 
where  there  is  no  revelation  firom  God ;  how  stunted  and  distorted  the 
spiritual  nature  becomes : — either  one  thick  cloud  of  entire  barbarism, 
or  refined  ignorance  and  learned  trifling,  takes  the  place  of  manly  or  de- 
vout thought  and  character.  Look  at  the  Egyptians,  and  their  degrading 
idolatry,  in  connexion  with  mechanical  advances,  and  superficial  civiliza- 
tion. Or  the  present  Hindoos,  with  sharpness  and  cultivation,  but  with- 
out deep  and  expansive  truths ;  employing  their  ingenuity  to  defend  their 
ignorance,  and  confirm  the  tyranny  of  their  degrading  superstitions.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Chinese :  in  sdl  such  cases,  the  mental  powers 
are  withered,  and  the  n^oral  nature  is  debased.  For  just  as  men  cannot 
advance  in  science,  except  by  having  a  world  of  objects  on  which  to  em- 
ploy their  faculties ;  so  neitner  can  they  advance  in  intellectual  and  naoral 
character,  without  those  truths  which  enlai^  and  sanctify: — without 

having  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  aud  evil."  So  also, 
m  despotic  countries,  where  the  religious  element  is  dwarfed  by  the  au- 
thority of  government,  and  the  dominion  of  priests,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing weakness  of  religious  principle;  together  vrith  a  looseness' and  mdlity 
of  ^th,  that  can  swallow  all  extravagances,  or  subscribe  to  them  in  secret 
acttm  and  Atheism. 

Mind  and  character,  like  body  and  natural  productions^  depend  for 
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health  on  food  and  thuning;  grow  into  the  element  Aey  feed  on;  and 
therefore,  our  reUgious  nature  can  flourish  only  amidst  spiritual  light  and 
freedom ;  as  flowers  come  to  perfection  only  in  the  breath  and  sunlight 
of  heaven;  And  this  development,  will  not  result  from  stereotyped  know- 
led^,  traditionally  carried  down,  as  the  atmosphere  of  society,  but  from 
an  individual  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation; — ^till  these  common 
truths  are  embodied  in  our  understanding,  convictions  and  character. 
To  be  fully  refreshed,  we  must  ourselves  visit  the  fountain.  Whatever 
is  borne  to  us  and  passively  adopted,  is  mixed  or  vitiated.  The  second- 
hand, or  traditional  method  of  dealing  with  religious  truth,  finding  it 
in  the  developments  of  Christian  societies,  instead  of  in  the  word  of  God, 
is  necessarily  dangerous :  the  very  nature  of  fame  or  report,  is,  to  enlarge 
in  its  course,  and  from  a  little  cloud,  to  cover  the  heavens. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  recurrence  to  written  documents.  See  how  all 
history  has  to  be  re-written,  and  the  fables  of  tradition  thrown  aside,  by  the 
discovery  of  medals  and  manuscripts,  state  papers  and  private  letters;  which 
reveal  the  incompetency  or  dishonesty  of  traditional  historians.  Just  so  it 
is  with  Revelation;  when  the  world  turned  again  to  this,  how  much  of  fable 
had  to  be  laid  aside !  lieports  are  admitted  in  no  other  court,  but  the  ee- 
clemstical  cowrt  of  superstition :  here  alone,  hear-say  "  is  defended,  but 
we  must  return  to  the  strictness  of  evidence ;  and  require  direct,  definite 
proofs.  Accordingly,  to  guard  us  against  the  exaggeration  of  rumour  or. 
tradition  God  has  provided  a  written  and  authentic  document ;  which 
abides  in  black  and  white,  with  his  signature,  for  our  guidance.  We  find^ 
in  Nehemiah,  viii.  2, 3 — 13,  an  instance  of  a  return  to  the  written  docu- 
ment, mixed  with  instruction  thereupon.  This  is  the  only  safe  method : 
nor  is  there  anything  contrary  to  triis,  in  the  case  of  Philip  and  the 
Eunuch ;  though  the  ingenuity  of  authority,  ought  to  find  here  a  shadow* 
of  defence.  IJnderstandest  thou  what  thou  readest?  How  can  I, 
except  some  man  should  guide  me?"— (Acts,  viii.  80,  31.)  This  does  not 
prove  the  same  necessity  for  all  men ;  since  this  proselyte  would  have 
fewer  advantages  than  the  Jews  in  their  own  country ;  and  even  they 
would  need  more  guidance  than  we  who  have  the  commentary  of  the 
gospel,  to  throw  back  on  prophecy  the  light  of  ^Ifilment. 

And  further,  Philip  was  not  to  substitute  his  understanding,  for  that 
of  the  Eunuch ;  but  to  enable  this  disciple  to  understand  the  word  oS 
God ;— not  to  receive  any  inferior  authority.  The  great  object  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  is  to  put  men  in  remembrance  of  those  things  whichi 
they  too  readily  forget ;  and  collect  together  those  considerations,  which- 
men  engaged  in  worldly  avocations,  are  of  themselves  unable  to  attend 
to.  But  this  aid  is  especially  required,  because  of  men's  indifference, 
luther  than  because  of  gospel  mysteries; — ^not  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  the  Bible,  but  because  of  the  indifference  of  men,  who  are  but  too  wett 
described  thus : — there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God." 

A  great  many  of  the  disputes  and  differences  amongst  Christians,  have 
ttiseo  upon  questions  about  which  the  Bible  is  silent ;  and  yet  those  whoT 
advocate  tradition,  and  lead  private  enquirers  altogether  from  the  word  of 
God,  do  so  under  the  pretext  of  avoiding  those  differences  which  tradi*' 
tional.  disputes  have  occasioned :  they  give  as  a  reason  for  leaving  the 
word  of  God,  that  very  want  of  union,  which  a  departure  from  that  word 
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has  ocoasioiied.  Many  qnestions  havB  been  derired  from  foreign  qpeen- 
lation,  mstead  of  Scriptural  enquiry^  and  may  be  compared  to  that  {Mizzle 
presented  to  a  learned  society — ^why  a  vessel  of  water,  was  lighter  when 
a  fish  was  put  into  it  than  oefore  ?  After  considerable  speculation,  and 
guesses  drawn  from  theories,  to  explain  so  strange  an  evrait,  it  was 
thought  fit  to  try  whether  such  was  really  the  fact ;  and  then  they  found 
they  iiad  been  trying  to  explain  a  thing  which  did  not  exist.  This  was 
tradition  in  science ;  and  is  much  the  same  as  tradition  in  religion:  on 
the  one  hand  creating  difficulties  about  what  does  not  exist  in  natare,  and 
on  the  other  about  wnat  has  no  place  in  tiie  Scriptures.  The  only  true 
plan,  is  a  return  to  facts.  The  other  plan,  is  hke  persons  who  having 
looked  at  a  picture,  turn  their  backs  on  it,  to  form  a  theory :  or  like  tam- 
ing the  picture  to  the  wall,  and  then  discussing  its  merits :  this  is  stxidj- 
ing  art  as  developed  in  human  canscummess; — ^in  person's  memory  or 
impressions ;  ana  is  the  same  thing  as  studying  religion,  in  men's  charac- 
ters, instead  of  in  God's  book.  A  true  student  of  art,  would  point  to 
works  of  art,  and  back  every  observation,  by  pointing  out  a  feature.  The 
absence  of  this  plan  in  religion,  has  led  to  all  such  notions  as  supereroga- 
tion dispensing  power;  msputes  on  the  nature  and  times  of  repentance: 
mortal  and  venial  sins.  Sec, — these  are  Romish  traditions.  Then  again,  we 
have  the  Jewish  traditions  travelling  into  Chnstian  latitudes,  putting 
monarchs  in  the  chair  of  Moses;  punishing  our  opponents  as  God's 
enemies ;  together  with  all  the  confusions,  strifes  and  absurdities  of  a 
spiritual  alliance  with  physical  force. 

These  traditional  tendencies,  were  partly  checked  by  the  Reformation, 
when  Luther,  by  religious  enquiry  into  the  original,  led  the  way  for 
scientific  enquiry  into  nature ;  and  so  set  an  example  to  Bacon,  as  a 
founder  of  the  true  method  of  research, — ^not  into  traditions,  but  into 
facts.  And  indeed,  the  first  step  towards  understanding  nature,  is  to 
learn  something  of  God,  which  throws  a  light  on  natural  enquiries ; — ^like 
a  sun-rise.  The  founder  of  modern  science,  threw  off  the  enlightenment 
of  the  age,  and  tested  tradition  by  fact ;  as  Luther  threw  off  Church 
embodiments,  to  look  into  the  great  fountain  of  truth :  which  the  progress 
of  the  age  had  strangely  beclouded.  Tradition  accumulates  the  idols  of 
the  tribe  and  of  the  den :  the  general  and  particular  aberrations  of  man- 
kind. 

Innumerable  evils  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  Church  and  the  world, 
by  this  idolatry  of  men :  thus  people  are  satisfied  to  do  as  others  do; 
they  are  no  worse  than  their  fellows,  and  have  no  ambition  to  be  better: 
their  Bible,  is  the  custom  of  society,  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  from 
which  they  select  the  part  which  suits  them.  But  Grod  will  not  bring 
forth  the  Bible  of  public  opinion,  and  human  progress,  as  our  standard  at 
the  judgment  day.  Private  fanaticism  like  public  superstition,  is  equally 
a  result  of  leaving  the  written  document;  wnen  men  wait  for  frames  and 
feehngs,  and  judge  of  the  propriety  of  actions,  by  inward  suggestions  and 
satisfactions,  instead  of  looking  into  the  revealed  will  of  God,  to  test  all 
their  inward  impulses,  which  may  come  from  another  place  besides  heaven. 

All  Church  traditions  come  fipom  the  same  source.  One  writer  of  the 
present  day, — ^a  professor  of  philosophy  in  an  English  Protestant  Univer- 
sity, points  to  the  parish  clergyman  as  the  last  appeal  and  final  test  of  truth. 
He  might  as  well  direct  men  to  be  the  colour  ox  the  chameleon,  A  firequent 
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crjraised,  is  hear  the  Church;"  now  the  Church  is  herself  a  hearer, 
and  not  a  speaker :  a  beUever^  and  not  to  be  believed  in :  or  if  she  speaks, 
she  is  to  utter  the  word  of  another, — ^her  master :  when  she  leaves  this, 
she  speaks  a  lie.  For  just  as  we  employ  the  pen  of  an  amanuensis  or 
secretary,  simply  to  utter  our  own  thoughts ; — as  that  secretary  would  be 
out  of  place,  who  should  set  up  for  principal,  contravene  orders,  and  steal 
his  master's  signature ;  so  whoever  speaks  for  the  Redeemer,  must  speak 
enly  kU  mind :  for  God  Tiever  tutes  the  mouth  of  any  Churchy  except  to 
utter  his  onm  fiords.  Now  these  words  are  written,  and  therefore  every 
true  speaker  for  God,  will  point  to  the  document — ^the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  which  giveth  understanding.  Whoever  do  not  point  to  this, — 
they  are  lying  prophets  and  sanctified  impostors.  The  true  Apostolic 
Church,  says — ^we  preach  "  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord 
the  false  Apostolic  Church,  ^'preaches  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  itself  the 
lord."  An  Apostle,  means  a  person  sent  on  an  errand,  and  therefore  a 
real  messenger  will  deliver  the  master's  message,  and  not  forge  one 
about  himself.  And  consequently  the  validity  of  all  messengers  is 
proved,  by  the  authenticity  of  their  message ;  they  do  not  give  authority- 
to  it,  but  acquire  authority  from  it,  as  they  lay  their  finger  on  a  passage, 
and  say — "  thus  it  is  written^ 

We  must  no  lon&^er  speak  of  appealing  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
age;  nor  to  the  Bible  and  our  Church;  the  gospel  and  our  formularies; 
the  Scriptures  and  our  catechisms ;  God's  word  and  the  Grayer  Book ; 
the  inspired  volume  and  our  confession :  since  the  only  value  of  the 
general  opinions  in  any  community,  is  (as  tentative  hypotheses)  to  guide 
us  in  the  direction  of  our  enquiries,  as  we  search  the  Scriptures,  to  see 
(for  ourselves )  whether  these  things  he  so.  Whatever  community  gives 
its  conclusions,  as  final  and  authoritative,  and  teaches  them  as  stereotyped 
truths,  to  be  accepted  without  enquiry,  that  society,  aims  to  stunt  men's 
spiritual  growth,  and  is  therefore  not  co-operating  with  the  Almighty, — 
whose  inspiration  giveth  understanding.  The  great  work  of  all  religious 
teaching,  is  to  draw  a  portrait,  as  much  like  the  Scripture  original,  as 
insight  and  skill  of  hand  will  allow ;  but  that  portrait  can  never  be  a 
standard  5  nor  ever  prove  itself,  except  by  a  comparison  with  the  original. 

3.  We  may  notice  briefly  in  conclusion,  that  tne  word  of  God,  not  only 
does  not  recognize,  but  repudiates  any  standard  above  itself :  and  assei*ts 
and  implies  its  own  sufficiency : — ^its  mission  is,  to  open  mevCs  eyes  and 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light.— (2  Cor.  iv.  1 — 6.)  God  in  the  riches 
of  his  grace  by  Christ  Jesus,  abounded  towards  us,  in  all  wisdom  and 
prudence, — ^having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will " — the 
word  of  his  gospdl ;  which  though  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jew,  and 
foolishness  to  the  Greek,  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 
to  every  one  that  believeth.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple : — 
the  commandment  of  tne  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes." — (Ps.  ziz. 
7, 8.)  I  have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers,  for 
%  tefstimomes  are  my  meditationr — (Ps.  cxix.  99.)  "  Thy  word  is  a 
lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."  ^^He  is  the  true  light, 
who ooming into  the  world,  enlighteneth  every  man:" — (Johni.  9.) — 
and  who  in  reply  to  all  the  growth  of  past  ages,  sets  aside  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  with  this  rebuke  and  authority — but  I  say  unto  you,"— 
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and  therefore  it  is  of  little  concern  what  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 
time/'  or  is  still  said  in  the  present  daj :  amidst  all  superstitions,  and 
fancies,  and  philosophies,  there  is  one  dear  voice  nttered  on  the  house 
tops — hearKen  unto  me,  every  one  of  you,  and  understand,^^  Hare  is 
divine  authority,  and  human  freedom,  we  have  one  Master ;  to  whom  we 
are  to  listen  with  our  own  understandiing'. 

To  be  true  to  what  we  already  know,  is  the  grand  canon  by  which  to 
know  more :  oiur  spiritual  discernment  and  intuition,  like  all  other  dis- 
cernment, ffrows  with  our  spiritual  character ;  this  kind  of  knowledge,  is 
experiencea  and  not  merely  taught : — the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him — ^if  ye  do  the  will,  ^e  shall  know  the  doctrine ;  it  shall 
grow  fiitb  a  part  of  your  convictions  and  experience, — I  understand 
liiore  than  the  ancienU,  because  I  keep  thy  precepts." — (Ps,  cadx.  100.) 
On  the  other  hand,  why  had  not  men  an  ear  to  hear  the  Saviour  ?  How 
was  it,  that  seeing  they  saw  not,  and  hearing  did  not  understand  ?  It 
was  because  the  word  of  God,  was  of  none  efrect  through  their  l^diticms: 
because  not  being  accustomed  to  listen  unto  God,  they  had  lost  all  sense 
of  the  harmony  of  his  voice ;  and  by  following  senseless  traditions,  had 
become  senseless ; — stupefied  in  natural  faculties,  and  hardened  in  spiri- 
tual sensibilities.  But  God  gives  an  ear  to  hear,  an  understanding 
whereby  to  judge ;  and  if  this  be  kept  open,  and  employed  on  his  truth, 
it  becomes  the  avenue  to  still  further  Knowledge. 

*'  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me," — and  if 
we  continue  in  iniquity,  in  spite  of  his  warnings,  then  we  shall  not  hear 
the  Lord :  the  same  course  stops  his  ears  against  our  prayers,  and  our 
minds  against  his  instructions  and  entreaties.  When  his  voice  breaks 
through  the  stoppages  and  fences  of  our  passions,  and  fastens  on  the  con- 
science,— that  is  a  crisis  in  our  history,  the  true  tide  in  the  affiurs  of 
men,"  and  if  we  tm*n  at  his  reproof,  and  seek  pardon  at  the  cross  of  his 
Son,  his  word  gains  free  course  along  the  avenues  to  our  souls,  and  wiU 
dw^  in  us  richly,  in  all  wisdom  and  imderstanding :  but  if  we  beat 
back  these  approaches,  and  plunge  deeper  into  sin  or  for&^etfulness,  we 
thus  commence  that  searedness  of  conscience^ — ^whfch  results  from  doing 
despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace ; — a  second  life  of  sin,  on  higher  grounds, 
and  against  better  light; — ^not  the  light  of  the  age,  but  a  li^t  from 
heaven — ^the  true  light ;  which  came  into  the  world  to  enlighten  every  man, 

"  It  was  Adam's  doom,"  says  Dr.  South,  ^'to  return  to  the  earth,  and 
his  soul  fell  to  tiie  ground  first :" — (sermon  on  Deut.  xxix.  4.) — ^but  as 
when  God  had  curiously  fashioned  the  body,  and  it  lay  breathless  on  the 
ground,  he  then  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  by  inspii'ation, 
gave  an  understanding  soul :  so  now  that  the  soul  has  fidlen, — ^prostrate 
on  the  earth,  by  reason  of  forgetting  God,  it  is  only  a  divine  remem- 
brancer, that  can  raise  the  soul  from  that  prone  condition ;  as  by  a  second 
and  higher  exercise  of  wisdom  and  creative  power — ^the  inspiration  of  the 
Ahrdghtj  giveth  understanding,  by  means  of  that  word,  whose  entrance 
giveth  Lite. 

This  is  the  true  standard,  the  touchstone  divinely  provided*— not  man's 
authority  over  us ;  not  a  test  supplied  by  the  growth  of  human  traditions; 
but  the  light  which  ^^maketh  manifest" — ^wnich  distin^isheth  tdie  true 
nature  of  all  things,  and  is  to  be  employed  by  private  judgment  as  the 
test  of  ourselves  and  of  others. 
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PRIEST'S  RELIGION. 

HuMAi^r  Authority  and  Inventiok  verms  Conscience  and  the 

Bible, 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  Mth  and  practice :  eyery  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receiye  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  will- 
WOPBhip.) 


KORAH,  DATHAN,  AND  ABIRAM. 

the  tables  turned. 

The  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (chap.  xvi.  1 — 40.)  of 
the  rebellion  of  Eorah/ Dathan^  and  Abiram^  a^inst  Moses  and  Aaron, 
or  rather  against  God,  whose  instruments  alone  they  professed  to  be 
and  of  the  awAil  punishment  inflicted  on  the  impious  offenders  by  the 
sudden  and  supernatural  intervention  of  the  divine  wrath,  was  doubtless 
intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For 
"the  censers  of  these  sinnera  against  their  own  souls,"  were  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  Jehovah,  made  into  broad  plates  for  a  covering  to  the 
altar,  "to  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  no  stranger 
which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the 
lord,  that  he  be  not  as  Korah  and  his  company."  And  that  this  striking 
lesson  was  not  designed  for  the  Jewish  dispensation  alone,  is  manifest 
from  the  reference  made  to  it  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v.  11.)  even  were 
it  not  certain  that  as  we  are  reminded  by  Paul,  (1  Cor.  x.  11.)  aU  the 
Old  Testament  facts  "were  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come."  No  Christian  therefore  can  allow  himself 
to  be  so  far  misled  by  the  malicious  zest  and  unction,  not  of  the  Holy 
One,  with  which  this  inspired  narrative  has  in  every  age  been  perverted 
hy  dominant  hierarchical  fections,  to  their  unclean  ends,  from  Cyprian  in 
the  third  century,  down  to  the  fanatical  Puseyite  priest,  the  mock-evan- 
gelical curate,  or  the  sanctimonious  popeling  of  Methodism  in  the  nine- 
teenth, as  to  pass  it  over  with  neglect.  We  are  ApostoKcally  forewarned 
of  men  who  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.  The  rather 
th^^ore  is  it  our  duty  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  simple  trnth,  whose  wilful  or  unconscious  abuse  has  gene- 
rated the  misappHcation.  Moreover,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
Qs  that  if  our  cause  be  good,  it  cannot  but  be  immensely  to  its  advantage 
to  do  so.   No  Scripture,  when  fairly  examin^  can  afford  the  least  foot^ 
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hold  to  any  unscriptural  notion.  For  the  Bible  is  an  undivided  whole, 
like  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ.  It  consii^ts  of  parts,  hut  not  of  frag- 
ments, so  that  "whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  If  therefore  the  enemies  or  divine  truth 
are  ever  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  JEgis  of  Revelation,  her 
friends  must  be  to  blame.  Never  should  the  foe  be  so  hotly  pursued  as 
when  in  his  presumptuous  infatuation  he  seeks  to  hide  beneath  the  thick 
bosses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler.  There  is  a  profound  truth  contained 
in  the  dogma  of  Rome,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  inalienable  dowry  of 
the  Church,  and  may  never  be  cited  against  her.  This  must  even  neces- 
sarily hold  good  of  that  Church  which  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 
The  ark  carried  in  triumph  into  the  temple  of  fiagon,*  always  shivers 
the  idol  whose  glorification  the  Philistines  mean  it  to  subserve. 

On  these  grounds  an  enlightened  Christian  man,  far  from  feeling  any 
sympathy  with  the  too  common  pastime  of  bandying  texts  from  one  side 
to  another  of  a  controversy;  childishly  counting  their  number,  measuring 
their  lengths,  weighing  their  respective  merits  one  against  another,  and 
so  striking  an  illusory  balance  ot  inspired  authority,  he  will  rather  give 
especial  heed  precisely  to  those  passages  which  may  be  alleged  against 
the  view  that  commends  itself  on  the  most  impartial  consideration,  to  his 
religious  consciousness.  For  he  will  not  douot  that  so  far  as  his  convic- 
tion accords  with  the  mind  of  the  One  Spirit  of  God,  those  vouchers  that 
are  tendered  to  him  whether  in  good  or  in  bad  faitU^  in  behalf  of  an  oppo- 
site conclusion,  can  possess  only  a  simulated  validity.  And  in  following 
this  course  he  will  not  seldom  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  how  com- 
pletely error  herself  is  held  in  check  by  the  strong  hand  of  Providence, 
and  how  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  fatality  she  can  never  handle  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  Spirit,  without  wounding  herself  to  the  death.  The 
very  texts  she  is  fondest  of  quoting,  are  sure  to  be  those  which  when 
thoroughly  sifted  will  be  found  most  fatal  to  her  pretensions.  Thus  the 
ancient  Gnostics  were  wont  to  cite,  in  justification  of  their  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  words  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God," — and  this  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  is  wholly  taken  up  with 
proving  the  truth  which  they  gainsaid.  So  the  modem  Socinians  will 
point  with  triumph  to  our  Lord's  words  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I," 
as  though  such  words  from  the  lips  of  a  mere  man,  as  they  represent  him 
to  have  been,  were  not  either  nonsense  or  blasphemy:  We  have  seen  the 
ApostoUc  saying  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothina  to  be 
rejected  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer"  alleged  by  a  Romish  bishop  in  defence  of  holy 
water.  It  would  equally  sanction  holy  batter-pudding,  and  is  plainly  as 
flat  a  denial  as  could  lie  given  of  that  very  theory  of  partteulartiti^ 
sanctification,  from  which  the  use  of  holy  water  is  a  deduction.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  against  our 
Saviour^s.^9^  good  on  that  day,  by  healing  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand,  but  in  their  blind  zeal  they  forgot  that  whether  the  commandment 

*  The  Fish-god,  as  the  name  means,  suggesting  the  ''loaves  and  fishes,"  for  which 
•ome,  "  whose  god  was  their  beUy,"  followed  Christ 
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jCbrbade  the  saving  of  life  or  not,  it  could  hardly  sanetioii  murder,  of 
which  thev  were  guilty  in  their  hearts  when  they  went  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  took  counsel  how  they  might  destroy  him.  Nor  will  many 
words  be  needed  to  shew  that  tneir  successors  in  Christian  times  are 
equally  imlueky  in  their  favourite  reference,  for  the  amiable  purpose  of 
blackening  their  opponents,  to  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

Of  course  it  is  very  consoling  to  the  spiritual  pride  of  priests,  to 
compare  themselves  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  aU  wno  resist  their  domi- 
nation, to  the  wretched  victims  of  the  divine  displeasure.  Hence  the 
greediness  with  which  they  seize  the  bait,  which  a  specious  appearance  of 
an  analogy  in  their  £Avour  presents,  little  dreaming  that  thev  must  there- 
with swallow  a  very  jagged  hook.  Was  not  the  sin  of  these  o£Eenders 
they  triumphantly  ask,  rebellion  against  sacerdotal  authoritv  ?  And,  was 
not  the  plea  by  which  they  defended  their  revolt,  precisely  that  of  the 
moderti  Dissenters,  when  they  advocate  a  popular  constitution  of  the 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one 
of  them."  Thus  the  matter  is  settled,  quite  to  their  hearts  contend  and 
accordingly  with  an  imctuous  tenderness  for  souls,  they  warn  all  good 
people  against  the  ministrations  of  schismatic  teachers,  in  the  words  of 
Moses,  JDepart  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men  and  touch  nothing 
of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins."  But  there  a^  two  or 
three  circumstances  about  the  narrative  which  might  suggest  a  slight  mis- 
giving. The  men  who  make  this  appUcation  of  it  are  suways  bragging  of 
numbers,  and  twitting  Dissenters  with  beinff  a  contemptible  minority. 
Now  the  merest  fflauce  at  the  hist<»ry  will  wew  that  the  overwhelming 
majcnity  was  with  the  rebels  on  this  occasion.  All  the  congregation  of 
tiie  children  of  Israel,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrative,  were  in  a  sense 
on  their  side,  and  against  Moses  and  Aaron.  This  has  an  awkward  look, 
since  we  know  him  who  has  said,  woe  unto  you  when  aU  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you ;  for  90  did  their  fathere  unto  the  false  prophets^  as 
e*  g.  when  they  canonized  these  sinners  against  their  own  souls," 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  called  them  ^^the  people  of  the  Lord." 
Aeain,  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  the  great  Searcher  of  nearts,  I  have  not 
taken  one  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them,"  ill  befits  the 
devouring  mouths  of  a  rapacious  and  persecuting  hi^archy.  The  words 
would  choke  these  bash^l  successors  of  the  man  who  '^was  very  meek, 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  PeWs  pri- 
macy and  Peter's  sword  they  may  deem  very  well,  but  they  have  at  any 
rate  nevw  been  suspected  of  any  lildng  for  Peter's  poverty-stridcen 
avowal,  "  silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  Priests  have  always  l!een  noted 
for  being  very  mercenary,  very  merciless,  and  not  very  meek.  This 
striking  difference  between  their  character  and  that  of  Moses,  does  not 
&vour  the  presumption  of  the  identity  of  their  cause  with  his. 

We  are  naturally  emboldened  by  tnese  discoveries,  to  look  more  nar- 
rowly into  the  pretended  analogy.  We  are  told,  and  most  truly,  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  gainsaid  sacerdotal  claims,  by  an  assertion 
of  the  priesthood  of  every  individual  Israelite,  and  that  Dissenters  do 
the  hke.  Hence  it  is  plausibly  argfue^,  that  Dissenters  are  guilty  of  their 
sin,  and  liable  to  their  punishment.  But  this  by  no  means  follows,  wdess 
m  he  living  under  the  same  dispensatwn  as  they.   It  was  pre<nsely  in 
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tlie  confusion  of  two  widely  different  dispensations^  that  the  error  of  these 
men  consisted.  They  wrested  the  Scripture,  "ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation/'  (£xoa.  xix.  6.)  which  rightly 
understood^  was  a  prophecy  of  what  would  be  realized  in  Christianity, 
but  which  they  in  their  seu-will  chose  to  treat  as  a  fact,  belonging  to  their 
own  times,  just  because  it  squared  best  with  their  selfish  purposes  to  do 
so.  They  little  «ared  that  thus  interpreted,  this  portion  of  the  divine  tes- 
timony stood  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  that  other,  by  which  the  priest- 
hood was  assigned  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In  this  they  were  the  fore- 
runners of  all,  priests  amongst  the  number^  who  for  paltry  pelf,  place  and 

S)wer,  jumble  together  the  different  divine  oeconomies,  and  quote  the 
ible  against  the  Bible.  Tbey  were  not  the  men  to  say  with  David  and 
with  Paul,  "  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar."  For  the  divine 
veracity  they  were  by  no  means  so  jealous  as  for  their  own  consequence. 
Nor  are  those j  who  whilst  pretendina  to  be  Christians  make  a  dead  letter 
of  the  glorious  oracle  which  these  wicked  men  abused.  That  declaration 
must  have  been  either  prophecy,  or  fact.  The  question  as  to  whether 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  wrong  in  viewing  it  as  a  &ct,  the 
dreadful  judgment  of  God  set  for  ever  at  rest.  It  was  therefore  a  predic- 
tion, which  is  either  fulfilled  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  has  been 
falsified  altogether.  If  it  has  been  fulfilled,  it  follows  that  what  was 
wrong  then,  just  because  it  wa>s  antedated^  is  right  now,  because  the 
fulness  of  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  Law,  to  redeem  tliem  that  were  under  the  Law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  again,  what  was 
right  then,  viz.,  a  particularistic  priesthood,  is,  jt(St  because  it  is  post- 
dated, wrong  now,  and  those  who  contend  for  such  a  priesthood,  are 
fighting  against  God,  as  much  as  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  If 
priests  disrelish  thfs  conclusion,  there  is  no  alternative  for  them,  save 
to  deny  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  i.  e.  to  join  their  firiends  the 
Jews  in  still  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  making 
God  a  Uar,  by  disbelieving  the  record  which  he  hath  given  concern- 
ing his  Son.  Even  then,  however,  they  will  still  have  to  settle  it  with 
their  circumcised  and  Levitical  alKes  how  they,  who  are  strangers  and 
not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  dare,  after  the  example  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  to  invade  the  sacerdotal  office.  Prom  this  ugly  dilemma  there 
is  for  priests  no  possible  escape.  And  on  either  horn  they  are  impaled  as 
the  genuine  and  undoubted  successors  of — Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  priests  will  still  persist  in  classing  Reformers 
with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  for  affirming  in  Christian  times,  what 
these  men  under  a  totally  different  though  preparatory  dispensation, 
alleged  fifteen  centuries  too  early,  they  unwittingly  do  us  the  highest 
honour.  For  they  do  but  associate  us  with  the  "  glorious  company  of 
the  Apostles,"  whilst  the  ribaldry  they  mean  for  us,  hghts  on  those  heads 
on  which 

the  Spirit  came, 
And  sat  like  tongues  of  cloven  flame. 

For  the  Apostles  everywhere  most  strenuously  assert  the  claims  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood,  and  thus  utterly  overthi*ow  the  impious 
pretensions  of  all  human  mediators  whatsoever.   Thus  John  declares  that 
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Christ  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  Ood  and  his  Father." — (Rev.  i.  5.) 
And  Peter,  alluding  to  the  very  passage  abused  by  Eorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram;  says,  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation." — (1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  And  he  that  despiseth  Apostles  will  not  stick  to 
despise  also  Him  that  sent  them,  who  defended  his  disciples  for  plucking 
the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  by  claiming  for  all  in  communion  with 
Himself,  the  dignity  of  the  priests  who  in  the  temple  profaned  the  Sabbath 
and  were  blameless. 

Thus  the  priest's  malice  recoils  upon  himself.  In  the  pit  which  he  hath 
digged  is  his  own  foot  taken.  His  charitable  aideavour  to  fasten  upon 
his  more  honest  neighbours  the  guilt  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  endd 
in  his  beins*  convicted  of  it  himself.  By  shouting  ^^stop  thief"  rather 
too  zealously,  the  ingenious  pickpocket  at  last  succeeds  in  turning 
towards  his  own  felon  countenance  the  inconvenient  suspicions  of  the 
crowd.  It  is  the  priest  who  imitates  the  ancient  heresiarchs,  by  jumbling 
together  two  different  dispensations,  and  shifting  so  cunningly  the  point 
of  view  to  suit  his  sinister  ambition  or  base  hankering  after  lucre.  It  is 
he^  who  just  as  in  days  of  old,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  revolted 
against  Moses  the  faithful  servant  over  God's  house,  and  Aaron  the  typical 
priest;  so  now  amidst  the  glare  of  gospel  times  stirs  up  rebelhon  against  the 
Son  over  his  own  House,  and  Him  wno  is  called  of  God  an  high  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  For  who  is  it  that  grudges  Christ 
the  glory  of  being  the  sole  prophet  in  his  Churcli,  and  who  bat^like 
would  supplement  nis  sun-bright  teaching  by  the  flickering  taper  of  tra- 
dition, if  not  the  priest  ?  Who  is  it  that  eyes  with  devilish  lust  the  ho- 
nours of  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  men,,  if  not  the  priest  ?  Who 
is  it  in  fine  but  the  priest  that  will  treasonably  pluck  at  the  olood-bought 
crown-rights  of  the  Redeemer,  and  will  pawn  them  to  the  Caesar  if,  per-  ^ 
chance  (so  shocked  are  the  ungodly  themselves  at  the  unseemHness  of^ the  ^ 
assumption,  J  he  cannot  have  his  way  in  wearing  them  as  pope,  on  his  own 
sodden  brow.  None,  if  not  priests,  have  ever  loved  the  wages  of  unrijo^h- 
teousness.  None,  if  not  they,  have  ever  trodden  in  the  steps  of  the  first 
murderer,  and  run  in  danger  of  hell-'fire  for  breaking  the  sixth  command- 
ment, as  we  learn  it  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  by  calling  their  Christian 
brethren  fools,  unfit  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom.  For 
they  rob  the  whole  laity  of  that  hallowed  life  in  Christ's  Church  which, 
to  any  but  an  Esau  ought  lo  be  deemed  far  more  precious  than  mere 
animal  existence.  And  none,  if  not  priests,  impugn  Christ's  propheti- 
cal, priestly,  and  kingly  dignity  in  his  Church,  tims  aggravating  to 
gigantic  proportions  the  comparatively  venial  sin  of  those  who  "  envied 
Moses  in  the  camp,  and  Aaron  the  saint  of  the  Lord."  It  is  their  concern 
therefore  to  look  to  the  words  of  Jude,  "  Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have 
gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
reward,  and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah  !" 
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"E^KRY  PLANT  WHICH  MY  HEAVENLY  FATHER  HATH  NOT  PLANTED, 
SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP."  (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  a  national  Church  right,  dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think  it 
wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN; 

OR^ 

The  Handwriting  over  agaimt  tlie  candlestick^  in  the  Archbishop's 

Palace. 

In  times  of  change^  commotion,  or  uncertainty,  it  is  natm^lly  ex- 
pected that  they  who  are  on  the  high  places  and  watch-towers  of  Church 
and  State,  shall  see  far  and  wide,  look  before  and  after,  and  become  the 
beacon-lights  of  those  over  whom  they  officially  preside.  This  is  the 
meaning  and  purport  of,  or  pretext  for,  their  office  itself.  The  ditins 
right  of  any  Oovernment  arises  from  the  vsefnlness  of  it  That  which 
Qod  institutes,  he  renders  available ;  as  everything  which  he  creates  is 
plainly  adapted  to  some  useiul  end. 

There  is  no  member  of  our  bodies  which  we  could  lose  without  disad- 
vantage ;  and  so  it  is  with  any  organization,  truly  called  the  body  of 
Christ,  his  Church.  If  therefore,  episcopacy  or  pre-eminence  termed 
prelacy  be  of  divine  institution,  its  use  will  be  its  proof  and  defence. 
The  loss  of  it  would  be  the  maiming  of  the  Church  j  the  possession  of  it 
would  be  a  manifest  blessinff. 

Where  then  is  the  blessemiess  they  boast  of,  where  the  security  and 
guidance  of  this  episcopal  oversight  r 

Do  our  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Prelates,  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishops and  Lord  Bishq)s  of  the  Church  of  England,  (placed  in  honour 
and  wealth  by  the  secular  Government)  prove  themselves  to  be  any  signal 
blessing  to  the  cler^  and  laity  of  their  communion,  in  the  present  crisis? 
This  is  a  question  of  fact  which  plain  men  may  understand — ^what  is  the 
precise  benefit  resulting  to  the  people  of  England  from  the  lofty  titles, 
legislative  functions,  spiritual  duties,  and  wetdthy  estates  conferred  by  the 
secular  power  on  the  English  bishops  ? 

Do  they  stand  forth  as  the  lights  of  the  age,  shining  in  a  dark  place ; 
can  each  one  of  them  say — "  *  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and feet  was  I 
to  the  lamer— (Job.  xxix.  16.) 

Have  these  bishops  any  peculiar  insight  into  truth,  are  they  not  bound 
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down  to  licensed  formularies, — truths  or  fidsehoodB  ready  found  for  themf 
Must,  they  not  say  with  Balaam,  (changing  only  one  wordy)    haye  I 

NOW  ANY  POWER  AT  ALL  TO  SAY  ANYTHING  ?    The  WOrd  that  GoVERIT- 

msTvutteth  in  my  m/outh^  that  ehall  I  speak. — (Num.  xxii,  88.) 
Only  Balaam  must  speak  the  word  that  Odd  put  into  his  mouth;  and 
hence  Balak  with  true  royal  supremacy,  as  the  head  of  his  national 
Church,  was  angir  with  Balaam,  and  said, — Therefore^  now  flee  thou 
to  thy  place:  I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honour ;  hut  h  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour." — (Num. 
xxiv.  11.) 

The  author  of  the  gospel  likewise  kept  back  his  followers  from  such 
promotion,  they  were  to  be  rewarded  by  him  whose  woi'd  they  declared 
and  followed.  "  His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,"  and  to  him 
you  must  look  for  your  wages. 

Thus  doth  the  Lord  our  God  keep  us  back  from  much  honour,  as  we 
are  to  follow  our  conscience  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  gospel  ]  whilst 
those  who  will  barter  it  for  worldly  dignities,  get  promoted  to  high  places 
of  spiritual  obedience  to  Govemm^ent,  under  the  pretence  of  a  spiritual 
oversight  of  their  dioceses. 

The  bishops  are  consequently  servants,  not  rulers ;  they  have  a  pre- 
scribed set  ot  duties,  defined  by  the  laws,  to  which  laws  they  are  amena- 
ble; the  supremacy  of  the  crown  is  the  subserviency  of  the  bishops. 
Should  they  exercise  any  discretionary  power,  or  even  a  jurisdiction  sup- 
ported by  the  letter  of  the  Church's  law,  the  Privy  Council  can  open  a 
door  into  any  diocese,  by  means  of  a  latitude  of  construction. 

The  true  episcopate  is  therefore  the  secular  Oovemmenty  which  pre- 
9ides  over  the  bishops.  Any  person  who  can  read,  and  write,  and  spell, 
could  go  blamelessly  through  the  mechanical  duties  of  a  bishopric ;  they 
require  neither  piety,  learning,  genius,  nor  extraordinary  discretion. 

The  highest  offices  and  largest  salaries  in  England,  require  only  the 
qualifications  of  the  commonest  clerkship ;  and  might  be  fulfilled  oy  a 
decent  errand  boy.* 

The  rule  of  another  profession,  would  be  an  infallible  guide  in  this : — 
"and  let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  ^eak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
^Am."--<Hamlet.) 

This  is  plain  and  easy  saiUng.  Accordingly  we  find  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  provinces  oi  Canterbury  and  York,  issuing  directions 
to  the  clergy  of  England,  to  keep  the  mean  between  the  ntual  of  the 
Ohuroh  and  the  canon  of  actual  usage, — as  the  way  to  compose  differ- 
ence and  right  the  crazy  vessel  in  which  they  are  embarked.  Never  was 
a  more  complete  specimen  of  timidity,  narrowness,  and  inanity,  than  in 
the  address  issued  by  these  dignitaries  on  the  third  (instead  of  the  firat) 
day  of  April,  1851. 

Declining  to  grapple  with  any  great  questions  of  religions  truth  or 
national  policy,  these  men  advise  a  free  nation  respecting  tne  man-milH- 
nery  of  clerical  costumes,  the  trimming  of  the  ecclesiastical  beard,  the  posi- 

*  Some  will  perhaps  object  that  at  least  the  legislative  (unctions  of  the  bishops  re- 
quire a  greater  amount  of  ability :  we  are  not  sure  of  this ;  since  they  have  only  to  say 
^*  content f**  and  non^-eontent,"  which  being  uttered  alternately,  without  reference  to 
tbe  nature  of  the  bill,  would  equal  episcopal  performances. 
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tion  and  number  of  footlights  in  this  spuitual  theatre ;  that  by  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  and  decorations  they  may  edify  the  body  of  Christ" 
Their  grand  panacea  for  all  evils,  is  to  prove  their  fitness  as  "  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God"  by  their  exactness  of  concord  in  the  mumme- 
ries of  men. 

This  tame  and  waterish  production,  the  condensed  wisdom  of  foor-and 
twenty  bishops,  is  here  presented  to  our  readers ;  and  their  eyes  are  better 
than  ours  if  they  can  discern  in  it  either  spirit,  or  wisdom,  or  elocjuence; 
any  one  quality  indicative  of  manly  earnestness  or  Christian  prmciple; 
— anything  bejond  the  logic  of  a  pettyfogging  special  pleader,  engaged 
in  episcop^  tnmming  to    strengthen  the  Me  of  order (not  of  troths) 

by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  (!)  deviation  from  the  ChurcKs  rule."  Not 
the  rule  of  Christ,  but  the  rule  of  a  Jiament  called  the  Chwrch;  which 
Church,  the  Church  is  called  upon     obey ! 

*^  We  the  nndersigned  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  provinoes  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  do  most  eam^y  and  aflfectionately  commend  the  following  address  to  the  serioas 
consideration  of  the  clergy  of  our  respectiye  dioceses 

J.  B.  CANTUAR,  "  G.  PETERBOROUGH, 

"T.  EBOR,  "  C.  ST.  DAVID'S, 

"  C.  J.  LONDON,  "  H.  WORCESTER, 

"  E.  DUNELM,  «  A.  T.  CICESTER, 

"  C.  R.  WINTON,  "  J.  LICHFIELD, 

"  J.  LINCOLN,  "  T.  ELEY, 

"  C.  BANGOR,  "  S.  OXON, 

"  H.  CARLISLE,  "  T.  V.  ST.  ASAPH, 

"  G.  ROCHESTER,  "  J.  CHESTER, 

"  J.  H.  GLOCESTER  «  S.  NORWICH, 

AND  BRISTOL,  "  A.  LLANDAFF, 

"  C.  T.  RIPON,  "AUCKLAND,  SODOB 
"E.  SARUM,  AND  MAN. 

"  Beloybd  Brethren, — We  have  viewed  with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  troubles, 
suspicions,  and  discontents  which  have  of  late,  in  some  parishes,  accompanied  the  intro- 
duction of  ritual  observances,  exceeding  those  in  common  use  amongst  us. 

"  We  long  indulged  the  hope  that,  under  the  influence  of  charity,  forbearance,  and  s 
calm  estimate  of  the  smaU  importance  of  such  external  forms,  compared  with,  the  bio- 
sing  of  united  action  in.  the  great  spiritual  work  which  is  before  our  Church,  these  heats 
and  jealousies  might  by  mutual  concessions  be  allayed.  But  since  the  eyil  still  exists, 
and  in  one  most  important  feature  has  assumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  character, 
toe  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  whether  an  earnest  and  united  address  on  our  part 
may  tend,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  promote  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  Church. 

The  principal  point  in  dispute  is  this — whether,  where  the  letter  oi  the  Rubric  seems 
to  warrant  a  measure  of  ritual  observance,  which  yet,  by  long  and  possibly  hy  unbrolun 
practice,  has  not  been  carried  out,  the  clergy  are  either  in  conscience  required,  or  abso" 
lutely  at  liberty,  to  act  each  upon  his  own  view  of  the  letter  of  the  precept  rather  thm 
by  the  rule  of  common  practice.  Now,  as  to  this  question  we  would  urge  upon  you  the 
following  considerations  : — First,  that  any  Change  of  usages  with  which  the  religioos 
feelings  of  a  congregation  have  become  associated,  is  in  itself  so  likely  to  do  harm  that 
it  is  not  to  be  introduced  without  the  greatest  caution  ;  secondly,  that  beyond  this,  any 
change  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  congregation  at  large  to  join  in  the  service  is 
still  more  to  be  avoided ;  thirdly,  that  any  change  which  suggests  the  fear  of  still 
further  alterations  is  most  ir\jurious  ;  and  fourthly,  that  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  anything  is  doubted  or  diversely  taken 
'  concerning  the  manner  how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  contained  in 
that  book,  the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversely  take  anything,  shall  alway  resort  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  by  hie  discretion  shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and 
appeasing  of  the  same,  so  that  the  same  order  be  not  contrary  to  anything  contained  in 
that  book. 
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"The  fair  application  of  these  principles  would,  we  believe,  solve  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen.  It  would  prevent  all  sudden  and  ttartUng  aUerationg; 
and  it  yroniAfadiitate  the  reception  of  any  ciuinge  which  was  really  lawful  and  desi- 
rable. We  would,  therefore,  first  urge  upon  our  reverend  brethren  loith  affectionate 
eamestneee  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  of  conduct.  We  would  beseech  all  toluf,  whether 
by  excess  or  defect,  have  broken  in  upon  the  uniformity  and  contributed  to  relax  the 
atahority  of  our  ritual  obseroanceSy  to  consider  the  importance  of  unity  and  order,  and 
bj  common  consent  to  avoid  whatever  might  tend  to  violate  them.  In  recommending 
this  course  as  the  best  under  present  circumstances,  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evU 
of  eoen  the  appearance  of  any  discrepancy  existing  between  the  toritten  law  and  the 
practice  of  t?ie  Church,  But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  law  may  be  variously 
interpreted ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are  best  carrying  out  her  own  principles  in  urging 
you  to  have  recourse,  in  all  such  cases,  to  the  advice  of  her  Chief  Pastors, 

"  But  beyond  mere  attempts  to  restore  an  unusual  strictness  of  ritual  observance,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  distinct  and  serious  evil.  A  principle  has  of  late  been  avowed  and 
acted  on  which,  if  admitted,  would  justify  far  greater  and  more  uncertain  changes.  It 
is  this— that  as  the  Church  of  England  is  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  settled  in  this 
land  before  the  Reformation,  and  was  then  reformed  only  by  the  casting  away  of  certain 
ttrictly  defined  corruptions  ;  therefore,  whatever  form  or  usage  existed  in  the  Church 
before  its  reformation  may  now  be  freely  introduced  and  observed,  unless  there  can  be 
alleged  against  it  the  distinct  letter  of  some  formal  prohibition. 

Now,  against  any  such  inference  from  the  undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  btfore 
and  after  the  Beformation,  we  feel  bound  to  enter  our  clear  and  unhesitating  protest. 
We  believe  that  at  the  Reformation  the  English  Church  not  only  rejected  certain  cor- 
ruptions but  also,  without  in  any  degree  severing  her  connection  with  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church,  intended  to  establish  one  uniform  ritual,  according  to  which  her 
public  services  should  be  conducted.  But  it  is  manifest  that  a  license  such  as  is 
contended  for  is  wholly  incompatible  with  any  uniformity  of  worship  whatsoever,  and 
at  varience  with  the  universal  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  never  given 
to  the  officiating  ministers  of  separate  congregations  any  such  large  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  ritual  observances. 

We  therefore  beseech  any  one  who  may  have  proposed  to  themselves  the  restoration 
of  what,  under  sanction  of  this  principle,  they  deemed  a  lawful  system,  to  consider  the 
dangers  which  it  involves ;  to  see  it  in  its  true  light,  and  to  take  a  more  just  and  sober 
view  of  the  real  position  of  our  Church;  whilst,  with  equal  earnestness,  we  beseech 
others,  who,  either  by  intentional  onussion,  or  by  neglect  and  laxity,  may  have  disturb- 
ed the  uniformity  and  weakened  the  authority  of  our  prescribed  ritual,  to  strengthen 
the  side  of  order  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  deviation  trom  the  Church's  rule. 

"  Such  harmony  of  tiction  we  are  persuaded  would,  under  God's  blessing,  go  far 
towards  restoring  the  -peace  of  the  Church.  This  happy  result  would  more  clearly 
exhibit  her  spiritual  character.  The  mutual  relations  of  her  various  members  would 
be  more  distinctly  perceived ;  and  our  lay  brethren  toould  more  readily  €u;knowledge. 
the  special  trust  committed  to  us,  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  '  for  th9  edifying 
of  the  Body  of  Chkist.'  They  would  join  with  us  in  asserting,  and,  if  need  be,  defend- 
ing for  themselves,  as  much  as  for  us,  the  true  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Church.  They 
wooid  unite  with  us  in  a  more  trustful  spirit,  and  therefore  with  a  more  read-  will,  in 
enlarging  her  means  and  strengthening  her  powers  for  the  great  work  she  has  to  do 
amongst  the  swarming  multitudes  of  our  great  towns  at  home,  and  of  our  vast  domin- 
ions idyroad;  and  that  Church  which  has  so  long  received  from  the  hands  of  God  such 
unequalled  blessings,  might  continue  to  be,  yea,  and  become  more  and  more  '  a  praise 
in  the  earth.' " 

Will  this  then  remove  all  disquietudes,  cast  new  light  on  peroleied 
qnestions,  settle  the  creed  of  the  nation,  and  give  stability  to  the  Church? 
Are  the  wants  of  the  age  so  very  shght,  as  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  b^ 
covering  men  with  these  ecclesiastical  rags  ?  Surely  this  production  is 
more  worthy  an  advertisement  of  Hyam*s  Pantechnetheca,  than  an  as- 
sembly of  most  Reverend,  and  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God. 

"  The  principal  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  letter  of  the  Rubric  or 
common  practice,  is  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  clergy,  or  whether 
each  is  at  liberty  to  act  upon  his  own  views  "  of  ritual  observances.  And 
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is  thii  bJI,  most  grave  and  reyerend  seniorft ;  have  jou  no  conceptLoa  of  aay 
other  point  ui  difipate  but  this  Jewish  cry  about  ^'  Aaron's  wardrobe,"— 
«Old  CLor 

Can  you  think  of  no  change  serious  enough  to  affect  the  Rubric  itself, 
— esta1)iishing  the  rule  of  Christy  instead  of  "the  Church's  rule ?"  Is 
there  no  alternative,  but  the  Rubric  and  the  conunon  practice,  a  name  for 
violations  of  the  Rubric,  or  the  Church's  rule  ? 

Their  lordships  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  wound  here  inflicted  on  the 
Church  as  practically  existing,  since  it  is  a  confessed  violation  of  the 
Rubric  on  which  the  Church  is  part^  founded. 

Thus  do  they  allow  to  the  Puseyttes  the ^  full  aehnowledffment  of  legal 
propriety y  and  condemn  all  others  as  havmg  departed  from  the 
whilst  with  gravity  they  discuss  the  importance  of  not  sudaenly  returning 
to  it ;  yet  not  "  unnecessarily  "  departing  from  it. 

Will  their  lordships  next  inform  the  ckrgy  whether  if  common  praetiee 
annuls  the  law  respecting  observances,  common  preaching  might  aUo 
annul  the  creeds  arid  arUcles?  And  whether  consequently  evangelical 
doctrines  are  not  an  innovation  on  the  long  established  orthodoxy  of  the 
Church ;  and  therefore  equally  to  be  avoided  with  Puseyite  practices. 

"  We  do  not  shut  our  eyes,'  their  lordships  declare,  "  to  the  evil  of  even 
the  appearance  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  written  law  and  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  ChurchP  But  which  Church  do  they  mean?  Is  the  practising 
Church,  the  same  as  the  legislating  Chiwch,  whose  written  laws  are  yio- 
alated  in  practice  ?  There  is  considerable  confusion  here,  from  the  strange 
and  imdenned  use  of  the  term  Church,  under  which  mystical  vagueness, 
inconsistencies  are  more  easily  hidden  or  palliated. 

But  what  right  have  these  bishops  to  underyalue  one  part  of  the 
Church's  written  laws  rather  than  another  ?  Can  the  same  spiritual  lords 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  their  fourth'  rule  for  deciding  difficulties, 
namely  appealing  to  the  bishops,  (according  to  the  command  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  with  which  the  clergy  might  be  acquainted  without  this 
address) — that  this  is  a  ffreat  difficulty  in  itself?  Could  Gorham  appeal 
to  his  bishop  ?    Could  the  bishop  decide,  if  he  hid  so  appealed  ? 

Has  not  the  Bishop  of  Lodon  himself  decided  variously  according  to 
the  pressure  of  the  tim£S?  If  then  the  clergy  differ  from  their  bishops, 
if  the  bishops  vary  as  the  wind  blows,  and  if  one  bishop  differs  from 
another,  where  is  tne  settlement  by  this  furbishing  up  the  Prayer  Book 
direction — an  appeal  to  the  bishop  ? 

Perhaps  his  Lordship  of  London  when  signing  the  above  address,  had 
forgotten  the  following  reply  to  the  memorialists  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in 
defence  of  his  orders  to  introduce  Puseyite  practices : — "  with  respect  to 
tlie  second  alteration,  (giving  out  the  singing  Psalms  by  the  officiating 
clergyman)  its  advantage  in  point  of  propriety  and  decency  (!)  as  well  as 
of  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  RuBRic  is  SO  obvious,  that  I  need  not  offer 
any  remark  upon  it."  At  this  date  in  his  lordship's  history,  a  conformity 
to  the  Rubric  was  becoming ;  now,  conformity  to  practice,  is  urged  for 
the  sake  of  union. 

The  moderate  trimming  between  law  and  usage  in  the  address  given 
above,  is  very  different  to  the  animadversion  of  his  lordship  to  the  memo- 
rialists of  St.  Paul's  Chapel; — upon  the  whole,  I  trust  the  memorialists 
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will;  ujpon  reflection,  recognize  the  dutt  of  a  complianoe  an  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  plain  directions  of  that  law 

WHICH  THET  HAVE  SOLEMNLY  PROMISED  TO  OBSERVE."* 

At  present,  however,  the  same  bishop  has  agreed  with  others  to 
acknowledge  that  the  practice  differs  from  the  plain  directions  of  that 
law  which  they  have  solemnly  promised  to  observe but  from  which 
they  are  emancipated  by  their  constant  practise  of  violating  their  sacred 
promise ! 

This  is  the  clear  and  steady  Ught  shed  upon  the  dubious  path  of  the  * 
clergy,  from  the  wondrous  consteUation  of  episcopal  dignitaries. 
Am  in  this  we  see  what  they  intend  by  "  the  undoubted  idbntitt 

OP  TAB  CHURCH    BEFORE  AND  AFTER   THE    REFORMATION:"  thetf 

are  Romanists  still  in  the  great  principle  of  human  traditions,  and  the 
practise  of  rites  that  Ood  has  not  commanded  nor  sanctioned ! 

But,  if  the  Church  be  undoubtedly  the  same  before  and  after  the 
Keformation,"  why  all  the  outcry  respecting  the  Papal  Agsression?  If 
the  Church  of  Rome  be  a  true  Church,  why  is  she  repudiated  as  the 
scarlet  lady;  if  she  be  a  ialse  Church,  and  the  English  be  ui%doubtedly 
identical — ^they  are  both  false  together. 

Are  these  Bishops  Jesuits,  pomng  the  way  for 
bj  denying  that  there  has  been  any  real  sqiaration?   If  they  be  Pro* 
testants,  thej  are  stultified ;  if  Jesuits,  they  are  consistent. 

So  pur-blmd  are  these  leaders  that  they  are  afi^d  of  losing  the  link  of 
their  connexion  with  Christ  through  history  and  official  descent,  hence  will 
own  themselves  branches  of  a  false  Church,  identical  with  the  communion 
they  depart  from.  They  see  not  that  we  are  related  to  Christ  through 
faith,  and  not  through  historical  hierarchies ; — ^by  our  present  communion 
with  himself,  not  by  hands  linked  with  hereditary  Pharisees  from  Apos- 
tolic times  till  now.  They  aim  to  save  their  ecclesiasticalism  by  becoming 
or  pretending  to  be,  branches  of  a  Church,  instead  of  branches  of  the  true 
vine.  So  Rome  is  their  mother,  though  also  bv  them  called  the  mother 
of  harlots,  the  mother  of  abominations!  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses 
apinst  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of  one  whose  of&pring  is  an 
abomination. 

"The  undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
tion," is  a  Jesuit's  text  provided  by  the  established  hierarchy  of  England. 
It  may  also  become  the  Reformers  text,  to  preach  up  (not  a  return  in 
luune  to  what  the  Church  is  identical  with,  in  spirit  and  character  but,)  a 
complete  reformation  in  which  there  shall  be  no  such  spurious  and  illegi- 
timate issue. 

Men  may  be  saved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  never  can  be 
saved  by  that  Church;  it  is  only  by  a  miracle  of  pace,  leading  to  a 
vecoffnition  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  popish  mummenes,  that  Romanists 
can  oe  saved.  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat, 
which  serve  the  tabernacle/'  who  offer  sacrifices  over  again,  and  so  deny 
him  who  was  offered  once  for  all:  these  additions  to  Christy  are  an 
ohandonment  of  his  sufficiency;  putting  priests  vulgarly  called  "the 
Church's  rule''  and  ceremonies  in  the  Keaeemer^s  place:  this  is  felling 

/  Corwpoiidence  between  the  eongregation  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  the  Bishop 
of  London.    May,  1848. 

▼OL.  I.  F  2 
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from  grace,  bein^  saved  by  maa's  law,  or  anjAing  beaidee  the  BaTiotir. 
^nd  therefore  Home  is  not  a  Church,  but  a  huge  eombmed  apogtacy. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  ^^the  undoubted  identitj  of  the  Church 
before  and  after  the  Reformation  ?" 

Behold  the  wise  taken  in  their  own  oraftaness :  this  was  the  downward 
progress  of  the  heathen  world,  leaving^  the  light  which  Qod  had  isdiewed 
Wtp  them,  for  inventions  and  £Euicies so  profassing  then^ves  to  be 
wise  they  became  fools.  And  this  wisdom  which  seeks  a  hold  of  the 
chain  of  tradition,  will  drag  those  who  cling  to  it  into  the  yortei  of 
Rome. 

Have  these  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  Gknl,  no  Bibles, — ^no  copies  of 
the  word  of  God,  by  which  they  may  emanoinate  themselves  and  their 
clergy  from  this  scnolastico-ecclesiastieal  bondage,  to  a  vague  idea  of 
Church  identity  ? 

Tl^en  let  them  descend  from  this  position  of  lordship,  that  out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  the  praise  of  Qufist  may  be  perfected. 

Dr.  South  the  best  defender  of  episcopal  dignity,  points  out  in  his 
9ermQi;i  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  functions,  tho^  circumstances 
which  would  iustly  bring  the  bishops  into  contempt :  one  of  these  is 
ignorance If  (he  says)  men  will  oe  ^orant  and  illiterate,  let  them 
be  so  in  private  and  to  the^nselves ;  and  not  set  l3mi  defects  in  a  high 

Elace,  to  make  them  visible  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  will  not  be  hooted  at, 
»t  them  keep  dose  within  the  tree,  and  not  per<di  upon  the  upper  bonffhs/' 
He  evidently  supposes  this  possible ;  and  late  events  seem  to  render  it 
more  than  probable,  namely,  palpable. 

Such  then  should  retire  from  the  day-light  of  this  age,  and  not  bring 
their  mfikj  torch-lights  to  guide  thoae  who  are  visitea  with  the  day* 
spring  from  on  high." 

When  charchm,en  look  up  wilih  anxious  eyes  to  their  bishops  to  allay 
feverish  anxieiaes,  behold  how  they  are  fed  with  the  chaff  of  delusion,<--a 
solemn  md  affectioDiate  appeal  on  the  observances  of  the  Rubric !  This  is 
^e  scandal  of  our  age,  as  weU  as  of  the  episcopal  bench;  of  our  age,  for 
retaining  such  a  cosily  and  worn  out  spiritual  supervisorship.  What  man 
is  there  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  But  will 
these  Rubrical  ordinances  be  more  satisfying  to  the  spiritual  hun^  of  the 
people  ?  And  this  is  the  ineffable  blessing  of  spiritual  court  guides  main- 
tained at  a  vast  expense  to  preserve  the  Churcn  in  j^urity  and  splendour ! 

We  have  but  to  wait  for  some  ocoafiion,  wherein  tneir  wisdom  and 
abiUties  may  \».  displayed,  (occasions  fcnr  which  true  genius  and  capability 
are  ever  waiting  and  equipt,)  and  discover  the  form  without  the  power  j— 
f^ew  ai^d  pomp  without  inherent  dignity. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  ^ear. 
This  Beahn  dinnantled  was 
Of  JoYe  Hiipself;  and  now  telgivi  liere 
Avery,  Tcry — Peacock."f 

Whose  head  hath  no  wisdom,  his  voice  no  music,— whose  only  ornament 
is  in  his  tail ;  a  fine  bird  made  of  fine  feathers ;  who  has  only  to  articu- 
late in  order  to  be  discovered.  Whether  we  can  affiwd  such  ornaments, 
when  we  discover  them  to  be  nothing  more,  is  a  question  for  the  financial 
Reformers. 

*  Hamlet. 
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Bat  ihe  imbecility  of  the  advice  given  by  our  bishops,  is  not  more 
pitiaUe,  than  the  weakness  of  supplication  by  which  these  spiritual  rulers 

beseech  "  any  one  "  to  see  it  in  its  true  light,"  and  "  to  take  a  more  just 
and  sober  view  of  the  position  of  our  Church."  That  position  is  humili- 
ating enough,  and  just  views  of  it,  as  afforded  by  the  bishops  may  well 
be  sober  ones.  For  here  the  guidance  given  is  "  not  unnecessarily 
to  deviate  £rom  the  Church's  rule."  So  that  departure  is  judged 
necessary,  and  the  clergyman  is  left  in  uncertainty  on  the  principal 
point  in  dispute :"  whilst  the  bishops  have  confessedly  no  power,  no  juris- 
diction, no  real  authoritv,  they  can  resort  only  to  supplication ! 

How  very  different  this  actual  state  of  things,  from  the  boasted  advan- 
tages of  !1Bpiscopal  Rule,  some  centre  of  authority  and  appeal  to 
preserve  unity,  order,  and  subordination.  We  have  only  to  compare  the 
grandiloquence  of  the  theory  with  the  real  live  episcopacy ; — addressing 
me  clergy  with  tears,  and  as  some  bishops  have  acKUOwledged^  altogether 
in  vain! 

Whereunto  then  shall  we  liken  this  generation?  It  is  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  marketplace,  saying,  we  have  piped  and  ye  have 
not  dajieed ;  we  have  mourned  and  ve  have  not  lamented. 

The  order  and  obedience,  the  safe  guidance  and  efficient  defence  of 
the  theoretical  bishopric  as  set  down  in  South's  sermons,  will  form  a  gro- 
tesque contrast  to  this    sober  "  reality. 

In  his -sermon  '^preached  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  Nov.  26,  1666,  upon 
the  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Dr.  John  Dolben, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,"  published  hj  command  of  "  my  Lord  of 
Oanterbui^ ;"  the  duties  and  authority  of  bishops  are  set  forth  at  large. 
These  duties  were  to  teach  and  to  rufe,  to   rebuke  with  all  authority." 

Respecting  teaching  he  observes,  that  men  never  go  on  so  cheerfully 
as  when  they  see  mhere  they  go.^*  This  maxim  would  have  been  of 
service  had  our  hierarchy  acted  upon  it  in  the  address  lately  issued :  at 
peseot  l^ey  seem  to  have  fulfilled  the  teaching  part  of  a  Romish 
bishc^  whose  grand  business  is  only  to  teach  men  to  be  ignorant,  to 
instruct  them  hOFW  to  know  nothing." 

But  Dr.  South's  bishop  is  to  teach  by  means  of  others,  appointing 
Jit  men,  and  enforcing  their  performance  of  duty :  now  it  is  very  well 
known  that  our  bishops  appoint  none,  and  can  refuse  none :  nor  can  we 
"  thank  God  "  with  tnis  author,  that  our  "  bishops  are  able  to  silence  the 
factions  no  less  by  their  preaching  than  by  their  authority  j"  for  our 
bishops  preach  very  little,  and  have  no  authority  at  all. 

Comparatively  it  is  now  out  of  date  to  say  a  bishop  does  his  Church, 
his  prince,  and  country,  more  service  by  ruling  other  men's  tongues  than 
by  empkr^g  his  own."  The  best  service  tne  bishop's  could  do  to  the 
CSmrch  at  present,  would  be  to  rule  their  own  tongues,  and  especisdly  to 
deliver  as  teiw  addresses  to  the  clergy  as  possible. 

There  are  three  ingredients  in  tne  ruling  power  of  the  theoretical 
bishop :  fiorst,  exaction  of  duty,"  seeing  that  the  clergy  shall  not "  mince 
and  mangle  that  in  their  practice^  which  they  could  swallow 
WHOLE  IN  their  SUBSCRIPTIONS."  But  this  is  HOW  opculy  recom- 
mttided  by  the  bench  of  bishops ! 

2.  This  theoretical  rule  implies  the    protection  and  encouragement  of 
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persons  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty bishops  in  reality  bannot  even 
do  this :  they  may  give  their  official  preferments  to  favourites  and  rela- 
tions ;  out  their  power  extends  no  further. 

8.  "  The  third  thing  implied  in  Government  U  coercion,  and  animad- 
version upon  such  as  neglect  their  duty;  without  which  coercive pofver, 
all  Government  is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  does  not  so  mneh 
command  as  beg  obedience  J* 

This  beggary  is  exactly  the  condition  of  the  present  "chief  pastors"  or 
governors  of  the  Church.    "  We  therefore  beseech  any  one,  &c." 

Amongst  the  just  causes  of  contempt  towards  Church  governors,  our 
author  mentions  (in  addition  to  ignorance  already  noticed)---"  fearfukess 
of,  and  mean  compliance  with,  bold  popular  offenders.  Some  indeed 
count  it  policy  and  prudence,  where  men  refuse  to  come  up  to  a  law,  to 
make  the  law  come  down  to  them." 

This  is  the  exact  method  of  our  pi*esent  bishops,  in  their  balancing 
between  law  and  practice ;  therefore  according  to  South  and  the  high 
authorities  at  whose  pleasure  he  published,— our  present  bishops  are 
"justly  despised." 

The  same  court  preacher  has  left  on  record  another  sermon,  also 
preached  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  ;*  the  text  and  the  sermon  hi- 
nish  an  apt  contrast  to  the  reality  of  bishops  as  they  are  found  in  these 
degenerate  times. 

"  I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen  wall :  and  they 
shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I  am 
with  thee  to  save  and  deliver  thee." — (Jer.  xv.  20.) 

Whilst  admitting  that  neither  Doctor  Seth  Ward,  nor  the  English 
bishop  were  the  person  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  refusing  to  deduce 
episcopacy  from  Judaism,  he  yet  finds  there  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  an  exact  parallel  between  "Jeremy  as  a  Church  s^ovemor,  and  a 
bishop."  Bishops  were  also  in  Jeremy  s  case  persecutea  from  prison  to 
prison,  (this  parallel  does  not  always  hold)  and  could  appropriate 
his  complaint,  "  I  have  wronged  no  man,  I  have  neither  lent  on  usury, 
nor  have  men  lent  me  on  usury,  and  yet  every  man  curses  meP 

On  the  first  point,  "  God's  qualification  of  Jeremy  for  his  charge, — 
will  make  thee  a  brazen  fenced  wall,"  he  observes  that   a  wall  imports 
two  things,  enclosure  and  fortification," 

The  enclosure  he  discovers  to  be  of  advantage,  because  "  commons  are 
always  bare,  pilled  and  shorn,  as  the  sheep  that  feed  upon  them." 

But  this  observation  is  made,  for  the  sake  of  the  pastors,  who  here  are 
strangely  the  sheep,  and  turn  to  grazing,  instead  of  oeing  graziers.  The 
enclosure  is  to  preserve  the  offices  and  revenues  of  the  Church  from  a 
butcher,  &c.,  who  [like  many  validly  ordained  bishops]  enjoys  the  fair 
translation  from  the  killing  of  one  flock  to  the  feeding  of  another."  jNow 
to  defend  the  pasturage  for  the  sake  of  the  pastors,  "to  stave  off  the 
profane  intrusions  of  the  rabble  for  the  future,  we  must  have  an  enclosure, 
ajid  a  hedge  will  not  serve  the  turn.  So  many  rotten  stakes  of  lay- 
governors  will  mt  raise  a  fenceP  He  forgot  that  in  the  real  Church  of 
England  these  rotten  stakes  are  the  governors  of  the  bishops,  to  whom 
be  gives  the  office,  not  of  defending  tne  flock,  but  preserving  the  fleece; 
♦  Pr.  3etli  Ward,  Bishop  of  Oxon, 
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an  enclosure,  not  to  defend,  but  to  fight  against  the  people,  and  here  his 
theory  f^^es  with  modem  practice.  StSl  he  rejects  the  rotten  stakes. 
''No;  one  brazen  wall,  one  diocesan  bishop  will  better  defend  the 
Church/^  L  e.  the  revenues, "  than  all  the  quicksets  of  Geneva." 

So  the  bishop  is  with  him  a  ''  brazen  enclosure,"  a  safe  depository  for 
Church  property. 

But  secondly,  this  ''wall  imports ^/br^i/^a^um:  .  •  .  something  must 
encircle  the  Church  that  will  both  dtscriminate  and  protect  it,  £oLd  the 
altar  must  be  railed  in,  not  only  for  distinction,  but  defence.  And  such 
a  thing  is  a  Church  governor,  a  well  qualified  bishop.  It  is  that  must 
secure  the  Church,  and  not  the  little  inferior  pastors  about  him^ 

But  now  the  bishops  cannot  "  rail  in  the  altar,"  but  are  exposed  to  be 
railed  at  for  their  inefficiency,  in  being  unable  even  to  control  "  the  httle 
inferior  pastors  about  them."  They  are  a  brazen  wall,  but  not  a 
"  fenced  "  wall. 

This  metaphor  is  farther  applied  to  Church  rulers,  in  tiiat  courage  is 
required ;  for  a  wall  must  be  "  well  manned."  "  But  he  that  is  flexible, 
apt  to  decline  opposition  when  he  can ;  and  when  he  cannot,  to  yield  to 
i^  will  be  jaded  and  rid  like  an  ass ;  and  like  a  pitcher,  he  will  be  tooh 
(md  emptied  bu  his  own  handleP  Our  present  bishops,  though  thus 
flexible,  and  "  oetraying  their  charge  in  the  very  undertaking  it,"  are 
not  liable  to  be  emptied  in  this  way,  being  (as  their  humble  address 
betrays)  empty  already. 

The  second  required  to  complete  this  brazen  metaphor,  is  "  courage 
and  integrity."  "  A  brazen  wall  admits  of  no  cracks  and  flaws."  The 
consistency  of  our  bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  ruling  functions,  is 
too  notorious  for  observation. 

"  The  third  and  last  qualification  that  I  shall  mention,  is  authority. 
It  is  to  be  a  fenced  as  welt  as  a  brazen  wall :  the  inward  firmness  must 
be  corroborated  by  exterior  munitions^  ..."  Courage  is  like  a  giant 
with  his  hands  tied,  if  it  has  not  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  draw  forth 
and  actuate  its  resolution."  .  .  .  But  thanks  be  to  Ood,  that  our 
Church  has  not  only  its  jurisdiction  from  Christ,*  but  also  [which  is 
better,]  a  superadded  overplus  of  confirmation  from  the  secular 
power,  whicn  has  piously  and  prudently  provided  those  laws  which 
will  certainly  heal  up  her  breaches,  if  they  be  executed,  &c." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  ^seeming  departure  &om  the  text, 
making  Government  the  fenced ;  and  bishops  the  brazen  wall :  thousfh 
speaking  without  a  figure.  Government  provides  Jihe  brass  as  well  as  me 
defence ;  not  only  in  making  or  creating  bishops,  who  are  the  figurative 
enclosure  \  but  in  finding  the  pay  whicn  is  the  real  enclosure.  Whilst 
the  fence  of  "  piously  provided  penal  laws,  is  partially  removed ;  and 
hence  "  God  "  is  no  longer  to  "  be  thanked  "  for  "  the  superadded  over- 
plus of  confirmation"  pmdently  afforded  in  a  Grovemment  "  Commission." 

Therefore  these  Church  governors  must  take  another  method,  having 
now  no  real  jurisdiction :  and  so  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  following 
Church-militant  advice. 

*  He  does  not  say  in  what  chapter  and  verse ; — ^perhaps  in  Paurs  lost  parchments. 
Qwry — ^Is  not  the  phrase,  thanks  be  to  Chd,**  a  natural  mis-print  for  thanks  be  to 
Goyemment  ? 
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Does  it  become  a  man,  with  a  sword  by  hk  side  to  beseech ;  or  a 
g<n>emar  armed  mth  authority  to  entreat  ?  He  that  thinki  to  win 
obstinate  schismatics  by  condeseensioii ;  and  to  coiijiiffe  away  those-  evil 
spirits  with  the  softer  lays  and  music  of  persuasion,  may  as  David  in  s 
luce  ca»e,  have  a  javelin  flung  at  his  head  for  his  pains,  and  perhaps 
escape  it  as  narrowly." 

How  are  the  miglity  fallen,  how  is  ejHSCopacy  shorn  of  its  power,  since 
bishops  have  now  to  entreat  and  often  vainly,  that  their  canonically  obe- 
dient cler^,  would  ^'form  just  and  sober  notions,"  and  not  wmeeemarih/ 
depart "  from  what  they  nave  solemnly  promised, — obedience  to  the 
Church's  rule." 

The  bishops  can  neither  define  nor  enforce  the  duties  ol their  clergy^ 
and  therefore  their  office  is  a  solemn  farce ;  a  costly  and  unnecessary 
sham.  They  are  no  brazen  wall ;  but  a  mud  wall  through  which  enquiry 
is  digging;  a  wall  which  of  itself  is  opening  into  cracks  and  chmks; 
which  isNbegizming  to  be  felt  as  an  obstruction  rathiBr  than  a  defiance; 
and  must  be  taken  down  in  order  to.  widen  the  road  £ir  the  march  of 
hmnan  progress. 

God  hath  providentially  teeted  and  weiohbd  the  bishops  of  England 
IN  THE  SCALES  OF  THIS  CRISIS,  that  he  may  writo  in  characters  legible 
to  all  men; — "T'EK.EL. — art  weighed  in  the  balaiiceB  and 
art  fouQd  wanting."— (Daniel  v.  27.) 
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IV. 

SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 


Under  this  department,  sceptical  objectums,  and  systems  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity ,  are  dispassionatelif  considered. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENQUIRER. 
Chap.  I. 

Behold!  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fiiU 

At  last— fiur  off— at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 
So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. — Tennyson, 

The  words  of  our  motto  are  the  utteranoe  of  hope  strolling  through 
bewilderment  towards  confidence.  They  express  the  condition  of  our 
enouir^s  mind  at  the  period  when  you,  courteous  reader^  are  about  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  Hereby  we  introduce  him  without  further  cere- 
mony; — ^his  name^  Roger  Fenton;— his  age,  five-and-twenty ; — his 
occapati(m,  that  of  a  worker  in  silver,  a  cunning  engraver  of  graceful 
ornaments  in  the  precious  metal;— his  present  residence,  Dantzio,  a  fine 
old  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  once  one  of  the  famous  Hanse 
Towns,  now  a  matt  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  Dantzioans  have 
long  enjoyed  a  tnriving  trade  in  com  and  timber,  but  their  manufactures 
are  triding  compared  with  their  commerce^  and  the  Ens^lish  artizan  found 
lu8  expectations  of  success  among  them  realized  to  the  fiill.  If  a  cup 
was  to  be  presented  to  some  energetic  burgomaster,  by  a  grateful  guila, 
if  a  young  merchant  wished  to  procure  a  tnnket  for  his  betrothed  with  a 
device  of  unusual  elegance,  to  whom  should  they  resort  but  to  truth- 
8peaking,ldnd-heartea,  hard-working  Roger?  Who  could  fashion  such  roses, 
such  thistles,  such  oak-leaves,  such  vine-leaves,  such  flowers  and  figures,  and 
fancies  of  all  sorts,  as  the  Englishman?  Then,  too,  though  he  was  somewhat 
eautious  in  making  promises,  if  once  he  had  passed  his  word  that  a  piece 
of  work  should  be  ready  by  a  certain  day,  he  would  toil  himself  into  a 
fever  sooner  than  fail  in  his  engagement.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  some  such  decoration  was  imperatively  required  by  a  certain  day, 
the  German  ladies  would  say  to  theur  husbands,  do  let  us  have  it  done 
ty  that  dear  Herr  Fenton,  he  never  disappoints  anybody."  You  will  not 
oe  surprised  to  leam,  therefore,  that  Roger,  before  he  had  been  thre^ 
yean  m  Dantnc,  had  not  only  become  qtiite  at  hom/e  in  the  German  lan- 
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goftge  and  in  German  mamiers,  but  that  he  had  made, — ^what  none  of  ns 
can  altogether  do  without, — ^friends  and  money. 

But  the  friends  and  the  money  did  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  He  had  too  much,  unconsciously  of  the  fact, 
and  consciously  of  the  man  in  him  to  become  a  mammon-worshipper. 
He  was  not  rich  enough  to  attract  devotees  of  that  school  about  himself. 
He  made  money  a  stout  walking-stick,  to  secure  him  a  fearless  independ- 
ence in  manhood,  and  a  something  to  lean  on  in  old  age ; — ^but  not  a 
measuring  reed  to  take  the  altitude  of  his  fellows  by,  and  to  call  them 
great  or  mean  as  they  were  rich  or  poor.  There  are  multitudes  among 
us  whose  real  worship  is  not  a  whit  loftier  than  that  of  the  Peruvians, 
whose  high-priest  had  to  roil  himself  in  gold-dust  before  he  could  peN 
form  sacnfice ; — ^it  is  only  such  a  shining  one, — some  gorgeous  chairman 
of  a  company,  some  hierophant  of  Plutus,  that  our  herd  of  mere  money- 
getters  will  consent  to  honour.  As  for  Roger  and  his  two  especial  friends, 
— Erdmann,  a  poor  and  learned  schoolmaster,  and  Ahlfeld,  a  poor  and 
devout  Lutheran  minister, — one  of  them  worshipped  Qod,  the  other  an 
idea,  not  very  distinguishable  from  humanity  it3elf,  under  the  name  of 
God ;  and  Roger  himaelf  was  just  now  enquiring  what  worship  was  itself, 
as  well  as  what  and  how  man  ought  to  worship. 

We  shall  have  more  to  tell  you  about  Pastor  Ahlfeld,  another  day, — a 
painful  example  he  was  of  pious  poverty,  and  of  such  a  life  as  that 
Thomas  Hooa  hints  at,  when  he  speaks  of  the  curate  who  lived  *^kard 
by  the  church." 

At  pr$06nt  the  three  friends  are  seated  together  in  a  back  parlour  in 
Rogers  house.  It  is  a  rainy  summer  night,  ana  a  turbulent  wind  from  the 
Baltic  is  shaking  the  windows,  and  lashmg  them  with  rain-drops,  as  with  a 
scourge.  The  nttle  room  is  friU  of  smoke,  and  no  wonder,  you  would 
say,  had  you  seen  those  three  l^i^e  meerschaums, — ^two  of  them  with 
bowls  richly  ornamented  with  silver — Roger's  workmanship  and  present 
to  his  friends  that  very  day.  Prom  each  holocaust  of  tobacco  the  fuming 
incense  went  up, — ^floated  over  the  stout  rubicund  fece  of  the  school- 
master,— ^above  the  hair  of  the  tall  spare  pastor,  already  tipped  with 
grey, — about  the  open  features  and  well-kmt  frame  of  the  English  arti- 
san, and  then  away  towards  the  dark  ceiling*,  and  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery along  the  walls  and  across  the  backs  of  Roger's  booKs  on  his 
three  book-shelves. 

Their  talk  was  of  grave  matters — on  the  incomprehensibility  of  God, 
and  how  far  and  in  wnat  way  the  finite  may  know  the  infinite.  There 
had  been  a  long  pause,  which  was  broken  by  Erdmann,  who  said  to 
Roger,    Do  thou  think  the  landrail  is  a  ventriloquist  f 

The  Englishman  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  the  question,  and  looked  the 
questioner  fiill  in  the  face  in  some  astonishment.  Ahlfeld  absolutelj 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  sat  upright.  One  of  our  public  meet- 
ings would  have  roared,  Question !  The  German,  innocent  of  that  most 
useful  and  most  misused  word,  merely  looked  at  the  other  two,  as  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  uttered  a  slow  ^^well?" 

Because,"  continued  Erdmann,  "  I  heard  one  of  those  birds  this  morn- 
ing in  a  meadow  outside  the  town,— one  of  its  notes  sounded  as  though 
it  were  dose  to  me,  and  the  next  instant  its  second  cry  seemed  to  come 
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&om  the  other  end  of  the  field.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  the  bird  to  run 
along  the  grass,  as  its  habit  is,  at  such  a  rate  as  that ;  or  has  it  a  faculty 
of  ventriloquism  given  it,  so  that  it  is  able  to  make  its  cry  seem  distant^ 
and  thus  escape  any  pursuer '(  Our  conversation  reminded  me  of  this. 
That  idea  of  God — which  seems  at  one  season  so  close  and  presently 
again  so  immeasurably  distant ;  which  now  we  seemed  almost  to  eaten 
as  we  were  talking,  and  which  then  baffled  us  and  vanished, — does  the 
difficulty  and  inapprehensibleness  of  it  lie  mainly  in  Ood  or  in  us  /  Js  it 
that  our  hearing  deceives  us,  being  gross  and  finite,  or  is  the  distance  in 
some  sort  real? 

Erdmann  asked  the  question  not  so  much  for  information — ^though  he 
was  aware  that  Roger  had  read  and  thought  much  and  anxiously,  as  hr 
as  his  oppoitunities  went,  on  such  questions^ — as  to  lay  open  the 
difficulty. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  the  Pastor,  "  the  difficulty  lies  in  our  hearing, — ^the 
defect  is  in  us.    ^  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  om*  being. 

''Very  well  then"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  does  not  that  show  that 
we  must  give  up  all  attempt  to  know  the  infinite  ?  He  is  not  an  object 
of  knowledge,  ne  is  only  an  object  of  feeling.  Our  intuition  discerns 
him,  our  understanding  can  never  rise  above  the  logical  premises  of  the 
finite." 

"So  I  should  be  inclined  to  think,"  said  Roofer,  "but  one  thing 
stands  m  my  way.  Why  should  reason — that  noble  faculty — have  been 
given  us,  if  not  to  be  used  for  the  noblest  purpose,  to  be  dfirected  to  the 
loftiest  object,  and  to  themes  most  worthy  of  it  ?" 

"  Good,"  said  Ahlfeld,  "  does  God  give  man  reason,  as  a  falchion  to 
a  hero,  and  is  the  said  hero  to  employ  the  weapon  of  heavenly  temper 
to  cut  cabbages — only  about  his  mere  earthly  needs — and  not  ratner 
wield  it  against  the  enchanter.  Error,  and  the  Giant  unbeUef  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Erdmann,  "  but  this  intuition  I  spoke  of,  this  sensibility 
to  the  all-pervading  spirit  in  the  world,  is  reason,  reason  pure,  in  its 
jiighest  exercise.  This  faculty  does  not  know,  it  beholds,  its  perception 
is  spiritual  emotion.    It  is  above  logic." 

"  Who  says  so  ?"  enquired  Roger,  whose  critical  temperament  always 
led  him  to  sifb  assertions. 

"  The  understanding,"  answered  Erdmann. 

"That  is  to  say,  then,"  said  Ahlfeld  "that  in  religion  the  understand- 
ing says — '  here  I  leave  you,  I  abdicate.'  But  I  cannot  conceive  that 
God  is  to  be  known  or  worsMpped  by  or  with  any  single  faculty.  Reli- 
gion exercises  all  in  man — God  does  not  say  to  man  respecting  any 
acuity,  you  cannot  serve  me  with  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  separate 
religious  faculty;  we  seek  God,  and  we  find  and  serve  him,  with  our 
entire  nature,  body,  soul,  and  spirit." 

"Yet  you  will  acknowledge,"  argued  Erdmann,  "that  the  under- 
standing cannot  comprehend  God." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Ahlfeld,  "  but  likewise  neither  can  your  mere  feeling 
or  intuition.  That  is  but  a  certain  vague  and  vast  impression.  You 
nmst  not  confound  the  indefinite  with  the  infinite." 

"  I  see,"  said  Roger,  "  where  it  is  you  split.  Erdmann  says,  that  we 
do  not  know  a  thing  unless  we  entu'ely  comprehend  it." 

VOL.  1.  Q  2 
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And  I  say/'  contmued  Afalfold,  that^  on  that  prmdple,  we  could 
scarcely  say  we  know  anything'.  Yet  no  one  would  say  that  a  cliild, 
who  knew  a  circle  when  ne  saw  it,  did  not  know  what  a  circle  was, 
because  he  was  unacquainted  with^  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
all  the  Geometrical  properties  of  a  circle.  He  is  aware  of  one  property 
the  circle  has,  rounaness, — ^by  that  he  knows  it,  as  a  circle,  as  well  as 
though  he  wei*e  a<^uainted  with  it  far  more.  Such  knowledge  is  sufficient 
for  his  purpose.  So,  if  we  are  told,  on  good  testimony,  that  God  is  holy 
or  gooa,  for  example,  we  may  say  we  know  what  God  is,  so  far,  though 
we  cannot  comprehend,  him.  We  know  him  thus,  as  far  as  we  need  know 
him,  and  in  the  application  of  such  knowledge,  feeling,  understanding, 
action,  are  all  concerned." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Herein  F  cried 
Roger,  and  the  person  who  had  knocked,  came  in.  It  was  a  little  boy, 
wet  through,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  letter.      Please  Sir,"  said  the  child, 

father's  sent  you  this  letter.  He  did  not  think  there  was  one  for  yon, 
but  this  droppeid  out  afterwards,  and  he  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
it  at  once,  so  ne  sent  me  off  with  it  directly." 

"  Careless  fellow,"  muttered  Roger,  "  Here," — and,  with  the  munifi- 
cent reward  of  a  silbergroscherij  the  little  fellow  disappeared  in  a  twink- 
ling and  raptures. 

Roger  looked  at  the  address.   It  was  from  Louise. 

(lb  be  contmued.) 


THE  MYSTIC  :  EMERSON. 

''The  vocation  op  the  scholar,"  or  rather  of  the  teacher,  is  much 
spoken  of,  but  little  appreciated.  Literature,  the  highest  vocation  of 
man,  (as  ministering  not  to  bodily  wants,  but  to  the  spirit  of  man,  its 
tastes,  thoughts,  and  moral  principles,)  requires  for  itself  a  code  of  laws, 
that  its  dignity  may  be  maintained  and  its  purpose,  accomplished. 

Beyond  the  immediate  success  of  any  literary  effort,  there  should  be  a 
consistent  moral  purpose,  an  honest  effort  to  contribute  to  the  education 
of  the  human  race,  whether  in  amusement,  information,  or  spiritual  dis- 
cipline. Whatever  fails  in  contributing  to  such  an  end,  is  at  once  the 
disgrace  of  letters  and  of  genius. 

we  would  not  frown  on  works  of  imagination,  since  whatever  tends  to 
refine  and  purify  the  tastes,  to  engage  men  for  a  time  in  elegant  pursuits, 
redeems  life  from  grossness,  and  contributes  to  the  completeness  of  human 
development. 

But  we  must  very  clearly  distinguish  between  taste  and  morals,  be- 
tween the  amenities  and  rennements  of  lighter  literature,  and  the  graver 
principles  of  human  faith  and  duty :  ,we  must  not  allow  these  to  become 
the  mere  sport  of  fancy,  to  be  capriciously  whirled  round  the  thauma- 
ttojae  of  a  sportive  or  vnld  imagination.  Men  may  play  at  other  games, 
and  find  amusement  and  recreation  in  li&fhter  matters. 

Eew  authors  have  more  gravely  violated  this  plain  rule  of  common 
sense,  than  Emerscm,  the  American  Essayist.   Amidst  many  exquisite 
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pMBigeSy  true  touches  of  a  poetical  gesiTus,  we  find  such  a  wild  perversitj 

of  confusion  and  contradictiOD^  true  lights  and  great  principles  turned 
into  dancing  meteors^  tind  anon  extinguished  in  the  bog  of  mystical  scep- 
ticism^ that  we  are  tempted  to  infer  his  want  of  instraction  in  *^  Literary 
JEtMcs"  though  he  has  lectured  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  tendencies  of  this  age — an  excessive  influx  of  the  over- 
soul— is  in  the  spirit  of  vaffueness  and  mysticism^  which  prevails  amongst 
a  certain  class  of  literary  men^  as  well  as  amongst  the  abettors  of  super- 
stition and  rationalism* 

All  these  classes  have  a  great  horror  of  what  is  called  the  *^  loaieal 
consciausnese  they  prefer  dreams  and  intuitions^  impulses  and  large 
leaps,  like  that  of  one  of  Homer's  gods,  whose  intuitional  horse  leaped 
at  one  bound  across  the  horizon.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Emerson  tells  us,* 
^nothmg  is  more  simple  than  greatness;  indeed,  to  be  simple  is  to  be 
g;reat.t  All  vision^  all  genius,  comes  by  renouncing  the  too  qfficious 
activity  of  the  understanding,  and  giving  leave  and  amplest  jmme;^^  to 
the  spontaneous  sentiment" 

This  kind  of  sentiment,  is  sometimes  called  sentimentality  ;  and  is  the 
convenient  coyer  for  all  soi-ts  of  logical  inconsistencies. 

The  method  adopted  by  this  writer  and  the  class  he  represents,  is  con- 
fessedly visionary ;  theii*  dissertations  are  dreams,  consistmg  of  the  usual 
incoherences,  beautiful  and  contradictory  visions,  with  gaps  of  profound 
darkness  between.  They  talk  in  their  sleep.  They  are  literary  somnam- 
bulists. It  is  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.  They  sleep  in  the  day, 
and  see  men  as  trees  walking ;  and  their  description  of  the  scene  is  fasci- 
nating, but  not  very  instructive. 

But  a  true  man  has  a  purpose,  and  is  true  to  it :  he  will  not  unsettle 
truths  and  principles  by  a  magic-lanthom  exhibition  of  them.  He  vnll 
give  lessons;  his  followers  w5l  be  scholars  learning  something:  they 
will  find  an  elevating  tendency  in  lighter  sallies;  clearer  and  holier 
thoue-hts  and  manlier  impulses  in  graver  attempts.  Their  judgment  will 
be  illuminated;  thdr  souls  moved,  and  not  merely  their  fancy  tickled  by 
a  spiritual  pantomime. 

It  might  be  rude,  but  it  would  be  honest  and  useful,  to  ask  these  vague 
teachers  to  translate  into  English — to  condense  into  plain  words,  the 
points,  connection,  and  bearing  of  their  lucubrations. 

"  Exactly,  my  friend  !  it  sounds  very  fine ;  but  please  to  stand  q^uite 
still,  hold  yourself  steady  by  that  lamp-post^  and  teil  us  just  what  it  is 
you  really  mean." 

"  Literary  Ethics,"  require  that  a  teacher  should  have  a  purpose,  he 
must  please  to  instinict,  and  instruct  to  improve :  he  will  not  go  about 
talking  dreams,  but  aim  to  swell  some  good  tendencies,  to  secure  some 
practical  end,  to  remove  some  gross  darkness,  to  extend  some  great 
Uuths. 

Without  one  or  other  of  these,  he  is  not  a  teacher  but  a  "  rambler ;" 
or,  as  Johnson's  Italian  friend  re-translated  the  title  of  his  work,  by 
calling  him  the  great  author  of  the  vagabond,"  Their  utterances  are* 
not  instructions  but  vagaries.  Their  main  article  of  trade  is  the  indefinite. 
They  resent  and  scorn  definitions ;  in  other  words,  they  never  like  to  tell» 
OS  what  they  are  talking  about. 

*  Literary  Ethics.  t  Does  he  mean  a  great  simpleton?  P.  D. 
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An  enouiry  for  eaqdaaation,  is  the  too  officiotis  activit  j  of  the  under- 
standing. 

To  oe  great/'  Mr.  Emerson  tells  us,  is  simply  just  ''to  be  misunder- 
stood no  doubt,  amne  ignctumpro  mirifico;  it  must  be  deep^  because 
we  cannot  see  to  the  bottom.  Ghosts  are  best  seen  in  the  dark ;  and  the 
son  would  be  very  splendid  if  he  did  not  shine  so  much. 

But  these  men  are  open  to  no  such  rebuke ;  we  cannot  quite  perceive 
their  position,  though  laid  down  in  this  spiritual  topography — ^  the  man 
of  genius  should  occupy  the  whole  space  between  God  ob  pure  mind, 
and  the  multitude  of  uneducated  men."* 

This  would  be  a  large  space  to  fill,  if  the  Creator  were  "far  from  eve^ 
one  of  us,"  but  an  Apostle  tells  us  that  He  is  not  far  off,  so  the  space  is 
easily  filled  up ;  for  nature  abhors  a  yacuum. 

But  we  are  too  vulrar  in  our  conceptions,  for  by  space  between  us  and 
God,  is  to  be  mystically  understood  the  disparity  in  wisdom  of  goodness. 
This  is  to  be  removed  by  genius ; — a  more  difficult  task  perhaps.  But 
in  filling  up  this  chasm,  the  genius  has  nothing  to  do,  it  all  comes  to  him^ 
he  does  not  "  go  to  the  mountain."  "  The  stuilent,  as  we  all  along  insist, 
is  great  only  by  hemg  ptissive  to  the  superincumbent  spirit 

ouch  is  the  spiritual  night-mare  in  these  men's  dreams :  only  they  call 
it  a  ''  superincumbent  spirit." 

Truly  enough  then  does  our  essayist  confess,  that  when  persons  ap- 
proach these  oracles  for  further  and  more  definite  rerelations, ''  they  find 
that  he  is  a  poor  ignorant  man,  like  themselves,  no-wise  emitting  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  hght,  but  now  and  then  a  jet  of  luminous  uiougbt, 
followed  by  total  darkness^ 

"  Hence  the  temptation  of  the  scholar  to  mystify  ;  to  hear  the  question : 
to  sit  upon  it ;  to  make  an  answer  of  words,  m  lack  of  the  oracle  of 
things."t 

Confession  is  good,  but  the  confession  of  the  priesthood  is  most  healtb- 
iiil  for  the  souls  of  the  laitv. 

We  must  not  trouble  t^ese  teachers  with  minute  enquiries,  but  listen 
with  wonder  an<l  such  delight  as  we  can  muster,  as  they  speak  in  words 
like  glowing  clouds  of  beauty  and  truth. 

"  What  IS  this  truth  you  seek?  what  is  this  beauty?  men  will  ask 
with  derision.  If,  nevertheless,  God  have  called  any  of  you  to  explore 
truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  true."! 

Excellent  advice,  its  greatness  being  seen  in  the  fact,  that  none  can 
understand  it.  "  Be  bold,  and  fiiin,"  in  what  ? — In  your  expedition  into 
eloud-land. 

A  new  source  of  knowledge  has  of  late  been  opened  to  the  world, 
sometimes  it  is  called  the  spontaneous  sentiment,  sometimes  natural  and 
permanent  inspiration ;  or  opening  the  mind  that  inspiration  may  flow  in 
through  the  deeps  of  reason,  &c. :  but  blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing 
from  such  illummations,  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed. 

The  understanding  is  depreciated,  as  belonging  to  the  logical  con- 
sciousness, whilst  a  superior  process  that  takes  shorter  methods  is  intro- 
duced, called  the  reason;  which  with  infidels,  rational  Christians  and 
others,  is  the  same  9iS  faith  with  the  priests. 

♦  Literary  Ethics.      t  lUd,      X  Und, 
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Reason  (in  this  new  philosophical  sense)  like  Mth,  is  introduced  to 
cover  doctrines  for  which  men  have  no  reasons  to  adduce.  It  is  a  direct 
intuition  into  things,  without  the  tedious  intermediate  process  of  ar^ment. 
It  avoids  that  troublesome  method  of  employing  what  the  lo^cians  call 
a  middle  term.  In  jubilant  language,  it  is  the  influx  of  God,  or  of  the 
over-soul. 

"  We  must  pay  our  vows  to  the  highest  power,  and  pass  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, by  assiduous  love  and  watching,  mto  tne  visions  of  absolute  truth. 
The  growth  of  the  intellect,  is  a  larger  reception  of  a  common  soul.  An 
able  man  is  nothing  else  than  a  good  free  vascular  organization,  wher0- 
into  the  universal  spirit  freely  -fiowsr* 

Each  man  is  thus  a  part  of  the  great  soul,  and  gets  wise  by  being  open 
to  further  influxes  :  a  most  consoling  doctrine,  if  anything  would  come  of 
it,  in  the  way  of  manifest  wisdom. 

The  difierence  between  man  and  God,  is  simply  our  incarnation  in 
a  ]9rivate  selff^  the  defects  and  limitations  of  which,  by  "  preferring  the 
pnvate  law,"  are  removed  by  communion  with  the  "superincumbent 
spirit." 

Thus  is  infidelity  revenged  in  the  crude  and  large  credulity  of  its  chil- 
dren, who  becoming  free  from  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  seek  to  supply  its 
place  by  this  mawkish  and  profane  sentimentalism. 

This  prepares  the  way  for  an  explanation  of  the  Redeemer's  words,  on 
tlie  principles  of  reason.  He  preached  not  himself,  but  the  soul  j  every 
mans  soul  as  truly  divine !  And  this  jargon  is  to  be  the  gospel  of  these 
days : — "  the  dawn  of  the  sentiment  of  virtue,"  "  this  sentiment  is  divine 
and  deifying.  It  makes  man  illimitable.  It  corrects  the  capital  mistake 
of  the  infant  man, — who  seeks  to  be  great  by  following  the  great,  and 
hopes  to  derive  advantage  from  another, — ^by  shewing  the  fountain  of 
all  good  to  be  in  himself,  and  that  he,  equally  with  every  rmn^  is  a  door 
inf'O  the  deeps  of  reasonV^  It  woidd  be  a  very  good  thing  if  some  of 
them  would  open  the  door. 

This  however,  it  appears,  would  be  of  little  service  to  others,  since  we 
can  learn  orfly  for  ourselves,  not  for  others,  out  of  these  unfathomable 
deeps. 

Meantime,  whilst  the  doors  of  the  temple  stand  open  night  and  day, 
[whether  this  door  is  the  man  that  is  open,  Emerson  aoes  not  sayj  before 
every  man,  [who  also  is  the  door]  and  the  oracles  of  this  truth  cease 
never,  it  is  guarded  by  one  stern  condition ;  this,  namely,  it  is  an  intui- 
tion.   It  cannot  be  received  at  second-hand." 

To  this  high  level  of  humanit}'',  eacli  one  a  door  to  his  own  particular 
and  private  peepshow,  our  author  lifts  the  Redeemer  himself.  "  Jesus 
Christ "  he  informs  us,  "  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  prophets.  He  saw 
with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  Sie  soul.  Drawn  by  its  severe  harmony, 
ravished  with  its  beauty,  he  lived  in  it,  and  had  his  being  there.  Alone 
in  all  history  he  estimates  the  greatness  of  mjan.  He  saw  that  Ood  in- 
carnates himself  in  man,  and  evermore  goes  forth  anew  to  take  possession 
of  his  world.  He  said  in  this  jubilee  of  sublime  amotion,  *  I  am  divine. 
Through  me  God  acts ;  through  me,  speaks.  Would  you  see  God,  see 
me;  OR  see  thee,  when  thou  thinkest  as  I  now  think.' " 

•  Literary  Ethics. 
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What  are  we  to  say  of  such  profane  ranting  as  this?  Is  it  not  an 
obvious  falsification  of  our  Saviour's  words  ?  When  did  he  discover  the 
greatness  of  man^  or  say,  would  you  see  God  f — ^look  at  thyself?" 
Never. 

This  is  a  private  inspiration,  a  peep  tLrouo;h  Mr.  Emerson's  door :  full 
wdtt  may  he  complain  of  hutortcat  Christianity;"  for  this  stands  sadly 
in  the  way  of  his  "  suhlime  emotions." 

It  was  no  rhapsody  on  num  that  our  Redeemer  uttered ;  he  found  man 
degraded  enough ;  and  was  himself  the  fulness, — ^the  deeps  of  wisdom, 
whence  our  life  was  to  be  drawn. 

This  sentimental  reason  that  would  exalt  man  in  order  to  abase  man's 
Redeemer,  consistently  laments  that  Christians  pay  so  much  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  instead  of  to  the  soul  which  is  its  own  redeemer,  and 
whose  dignity  Christ  took  figuratively  to  himself! 

All  say  they  are  equally  (uvine ;  unfortunately  they  do  not  all  equally 
shew  it ;  the  assei*tion  rests  on  the  authority  of  newly  baptized  reason 
a  faculty  appealed  to  when  argument  fails. 

Did  tne  Kedeemer  ever  say  that  man's  soul  has  all  resources  in  itself? 
His  whole  mission  is  a  contradiction  of  it ; — he  came  to  help  man,  not  to 
say  that  the  fountain  of  all  good  is  in  the  soul  itself,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  another." 

On  the  contrary,  he  said  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life ;  I  am  the 
life;  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches; 
except  ye  abide  in  me,  ye  cannot  bring  forth  fruit. 

Is  there  any  possible  excuse  then,  for  pressing  the  Saviour  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr.  Emerson's  reason,  and  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
soul, — the  equal  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  every  man  ? 

This  astonishing  ignorance,  or  profound  disregard  to  the  plain  state- 
ments of  Christianity,  should  cover  such  teachers  with  everlasting  shame 
and  confusion.    It  violates  common  honesty ;  it  shocks  common  decency. 

It  is  a  fearful  dishonesty  or  incompetence  in  such  literary  men,  thus  to 
distort  the  plain  unvarnished  teachings  of  the  gospel :  making  the  Re- 
deemer a  representative  of  the  power  that  dwells  in  all  men,  instead  of 
what  he  himself  declares — ^the  fountain  of  spiritual  life  to  those  who  are 
lying  in  weakness  and  sin. 

We  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  (according  to  Mr.  Emerson)  not  the 
help  Christ  gives,  but  the  original  power  and  inherent  greatness 
which  he  declared  belonged  to  himself. 

And  by  what  wondrous  magic  are  we  thus  to  make  him  say,  *^see  God . 
in  me,  or  see  him  in  thee  .^'    It  is  by  laying  aside  the  "  too  oflBcious 
activity  of  the  understanding,"  and  adopting  the  new  mode  of  reason — 
which  is  the  infidel's  faith. 

"  What  a  distortion  (observes  Emerson)  did  Christ's  doctrine  and  me- 
mory suffer  in  the  same,  in  the  next,  and  the  following  a^s !  There  is 
no  doctrine  of  the  reason  which  will  bear  to  be  taught  by  the  under- 
standing."* So  we  must  veil  our  faces  before  the  dogmas  of  this  new 
priesthood,  and  accept  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  a  Pantheist's 
reason. 

"The  understanding,  (he  tells  us,)  caught  this  high  chaunt  [of  the 
Saviour's  divinity]  from  the  poet^s  L^ps,  and  said  in  the  next  age — ^  this 
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was  Jehovah  come  down  out  of  heaven.'  Christianity  thufi  became  a 
Mythus."'* 

No !  It  is  you  that  make  it  a  thin  poetical  myth,  by  decrying  its 
Mstorieal  character,  and  making  the  words  of  Christ  not  a  peculiar  doc- 
trine retipecting  himself j  but  a  revelation  of  the  hour  and  the  man 
that  now  is;  the  eternal  revelation  of  the  heart."t 

This  is  eternal  nonsense  3"  and  can  be  defended  only  by  inane  asser- 
tions, a  denial  of  logic  and  common  sense,  and  an  appeal  from  these  to 
the  new  mythological  hero  called  reason — hicus  a  nan  lueendo, — treason, 
because  you  have  no  reason  for  it. 

Thus  has  our  author  become  very  sensible  of  the  first  defect  in  hich 
torical  Christianity :  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  [that  is  of  the 
soul's  divinitjr,]  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  personal  it  honours  Christ 
too  much ;  it  has  dwelt  with  noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  of 
Jem.  The  soul  knows  no  persons.  It  invites  every  man  to  expand  to 
the  full  circle  of  the  universe!^ 

This  would  certainly  be  a  most  prodigious  swelling;  so  that  the  uni- 
verse could  hold  only  one  such  man  or  monster..  It  seems  indeed  as  if  in 
a  strange  fit  of  jealousy  at  the  expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Redeemer, 
(which  does  not  leave  room  enough  for  Mr.  Emerson's  personal  exagge- 
ration,) some  revenge  were  taken  on  the  Saviour,  by  exalting  every  man 
into  an  imaginary  deity. 

This  doctrine  of  the  soul "  is  to-be  our  defence  against  the  Redeemer 
of  the  soul :  and  his  own  words  respecting  himself,  are  (by  the  revolt 
of  the  reason  against  the  understan(ung)  made  to  mean  his  glorification 
of  every  man's  soul. 

''Alone,  in  all  history,  he  [Jesus]  estimated  the  greatness  of  man," 
"having  seen  that  the  law  in  us  is  commanding,  he  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  eommanded.X  Boldly  he  declared  it  was  God.  Thus  is  he,  I  think, 
the  ody  soul  in  history,  that  appreciated  the  worth  of  man"  ^  Undoubt- 
edly, he  who  brought  life  ana  immortality  to  light,"  did  in  this,  reveal 
the  worth  and  importance  of  human  nature;  the  valtie  of  the  Am/, 'but 
not  its  deity ;  not  its  independence  of  all  help ;  for  the  fact  of  Jesus  being 
the  only  one  who  exhibits  this  acknowledged  perfection,  is  a  proof,  that 
all  otJiers  are  different  and  iriferior. 

But  this  docti'me  does  not  suit  Mr.  Emerson,  and  hence  he  will  be  re- 
venged on  the  greatness  of  Christ,  by  decrying  all  personal  repu*d  and 
attachment.  The  manner  in  which  his  name  is  surrounded  with  expres- 
sions which  were  once  sallies  of  admiration  and  love,  but  are  now  petri- 
fied into  official  titles,  kills  all  generous  sympathy  and  liking  "\\ 

Our  amiable  philosopher  is  indignant  at  such  preferen^ces :  so,  after  de- 
claring in  one  Oration,"  that  Christ  alone  would  not  suffer  men  to  be 
commanded;  that  he  alone  declared  the  worth  of  a  mun\  this  orator 
corrects  his  own  concessions  and  our  admiration,  by  the  following  exqui- 
site antidote. 

"  Each  man  is  a  tyrant  in  tendency,  because  he  would  impose  his  idea 
on  others.  Jesus  [wno  in  one  oration,  would  not  suffer  man  to  be  com- 
manded,"] would  absorb  the  race;  but  Tom  Paine,  or  the  coarsest  blas- 
phemer, helps  humanity  by  resisting  this  exuberance  of  power  J^** 

*  An  Address,  Sec.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  ||  Ibid. 
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Yes !  the  coarsest  blasphemy  sets  matters  right  in  the  jealous  ramgs 
of  our  mystics,  by  correcting  the  tyranny  and  imposition  of  the  only  one 
who  (as  tney  assure  us)  has  declared  man's  dignity. 

It  would  oe  well  if  tnese  dreamers  would  occasionally  pinch  themselves 
to  find  out  that  they  are  not  awake ;  but  only  uttering  iivild  incoherencies. 

Thus  does  our  orator  find  a  sweet  satisiFaction  m  depreciation,  and 
reyenge  himself  on  those  who  say,  "  subordinate  your  nature  to  Chrisf  8 
nature.'^  He  is  not  an  egotist,  out  likes  to  have  something  of  himself 
in  these  revelations* 

"  That  is  always  best,  which  ffives  me  to  myself.  The  sublime  is  ex- 
cited in  me,  by  the  great  stoical  doctrine — -obey  thyself.  That  wliich 
shews  God  in  m£y  fortifies  me.  That  which  shews  God  out  of  me,  makes 
me  a  wart  and  a  wen.^^ 

This,  noble  Sir,  is  a  valid  reason  for  you  to  receive  such  an  outward 
vision ;  nor  will  any  internal  revelations  enlarge  the  frog  into  the  ox ;  or 
"  expand  "  a  vain  Httle  soul  "  to  the  full  circle  of  the  universe." 

If  the  coarse  blasphemer,  is  such  a  friend  to  humanity  in  resisting  the 
exuberance  of  His  power,  who  confessedly  is  the  only  revealer  of  the 
worth  of  humanity ;  perhaps  a  little  honest  criticism  would  not  be  use- 
less, in  correcting  the  exuberance  of  fame  and  influence  acquired  by  our 
mystical  and  self-conti-adictory  essayist. 

What  does  he  aim  at  ?  Wnat  does  he  mean?  W^at  can  he  accom- 
plish ?    What  new  truth  has  welled  up  through  th^  "  door  "  out  of  the 

deeps  of  reason Words  only,  and  not  the  "oracle  of  things:" 
clouds  without  water ;  that  darken  our  daylight,  and  never  fall  in  refresh- 
ing showers  to  fertilize  the  earth. 

Christianity  is  a  failure  \  it  is  historical  and  it  is  a  myth ; — contradic- 
tions to  the  understanding,  but  plain  to  the  reconciling  reason.  The 
world  has  to  trim  its  lamps  once  more ;  but  what  oil  does  Mr.  Emerson 
supply? 

He  preaches  the  soul — ^this  is  the  remedy ;  the  patient  is  now  the 
gi'eat  physician.  In  the  language  of  Christ,  as  interpreted  by  the  under- 
standing. He  is  the  door  for  all  men;  but  this  language  interpreted  by  the 
reason,  means  that  "  every  man  is  a  door  "  for  himsdf. 

"  A  true  Christ,  is  now  as  always,  to  he  made  by  the  reception  of  beau- 
tifril  sentiments  exactly,  the  prescription  is  good,  but  where  is  the 
dispensing  chemist,  that  snail  supply  the  ingredients? 

Men  "have  not  drunk  so  deeply  into  the  sense  of  Christ,  as  to  see 
that  only  by  coming  again  to  themselves^  or  to  God  in  theniselves,  can 
they  gTow  evermore." 

"  Only  by  coming"  to  this,  but— how  to  get  at  it? 

"  Ana  now  my  brothers  will  you  ask — what  in  these  desponding  days 
can  be  done  by  us  ?"t  Yes,  brother !  that  is  our  question,  and  we  will 
weigh  your  answer. 

"The  remedy  is  already  declared;  we  have  contrasted  the  Church 
with  the  soul.  In  the  soul  then,  let  the  redemption  be  sought."  But 
brother,  we  want  a  redemption  for  the  soul  I  And  you  find  it  there  ? 
Yes.  "  In  one  soul,  in  your  soul  there  are  resources  for  the  world  "I 
This  is  consoling,  if  it  be  not  a  delusion.  "  True  Christianity, —  9^f<iM 
*  An  Address,  &c.         t  lUd.         %  Ihid, 
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like  Ckrisfs  in  the  infinitude  of  man  is  lost.  None  believeth  in,  the 
soul  of  mm,  but  only  in  some  man  or  person  old  and  departed.  Ah  me ! 
no  man  goeth  alone.  A.11  men  go  in  flocks  to  this  saint  or  to  that  poet, 
avoiding  the  Ood  that  seeth  in  secret." 

Bat  how  will  you  explain  this  riddle — ^that  Christ  had  no  fSsutb  in  the 
infinitude  of  man ;  that  Christ  is  not  old  and  departed^  but  ever  yoimg 
and  ever  present ;  that  this  same  Christ  iS;  as  he  declared,  the  way  to 
the  Father,"  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  avoid  God  by  coming  to 
him  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

"Men,"  you  tell  us,  ''have  come  to  regard  revelation  as  somewhat 
long  ago  given  and  done,  as  if  God  were  dead.*"  How  if  this  revelation 
telS  of  the  everlasting  God — "the  Xing  immortal  and  invisible?" 
Have  you  not  dreamed  out  your  knowledge  of  revelation?  or  where  have 
jou  found  it  opposing,  in  the  true  sense,  those  ''revelations  which  intro« 
duce  greatness — ^yea,  God  himself  into  the  open  soul?"t 

If  a  revelation  of  a  present  all-pervading  and  soul-invigorating  spirit 
be  what  you  desire,  and  you  are  unwilling  to  be  cheated  with  the  sounds 
of  mystic  words  for  the  realities  of  a  divine  religion  j  then  begin  to  read 
historical  Christianity  5  the  New  Testament. 

Will  you  find  there  that  Christ  is  departed,  or  that  God  is  excluded 
irom  the  soul  ?  "  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  him,  if  a  man  love  me 
he  will  keep  my  words :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
nnto him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."— (John  xiv.  28.)  "And  of 
his  filbess  have  we  all  received,  even  grace  for  grace."--(John  i.  16.) 
'^For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  ye  are 
fM  hy  Am."— (Col.  ii.  9, 10.) 

Assuming  that  Christianity  denies  or  omits  what  you  have  stolen  from 
it  and  spoiled,  you  send  us  on  a  strange  errand  to  find  our  redemption  in 
the  spontaneous  sentiment. 

"  0  my  friend,  there  are  resources  in  us,  on  which  we  have  not  drawn;" 
then  draw  out  now,  that  we  may  be  gladdened  by  this  new  wine :  do  not 
stand  tantalizing  our  thirst  with  these  mocking  promises,  but  reveal  to  us 
some  utterance  of  the  God  within,  if  indeed  "there  exist  in  one  soul  re- 
sources for  the  world." 

''None  assayeth  the  stem  ambition  to  be  the  self  of  the  nation,  and  of 
nature,  but  each  would  be  an  easy  secondary  to  some  Christian  scheme :" 
then  why  not  yourself  become  a  primary  in  a  new  scheme,  that  shall 
''give  me  to  myself?" 

Otherwise  what  help  have  we  from  this  flowing  rhetoric  j  would  you 
mock  us  with  the  shew  of  golden  apples  to  awaken  our  imagination  and 
appetite,  and  then  feed  us  with  the  asnes  of  disappointment? 

Alas!  brother,  jrou  acknowled^  that  no  help  is  possible. 

Yet  the  scholar  is  advised  to  give  this  impossible  help  to  his  despairing 
friends — "be  to  them  a  divine  man;  be  to  them  thought  and  vii-tue."* 
0  rare  and  excellent  advice, — ^were  we  told  how  to  practise  it ! 

Unhappily  we  learn  from  the  same  oracle,  that  the  practice  is  impossi- 
ble ;  for  ''  once  leave  your  onm  knowledge  of  God,  your  own  sentiment,  and 
take  in  secondary  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul's,  or  George  Fox's,  or  Sweden- 
lH)rg'8,andyou  get  wide  from  God  with  every  yearthis  secondary  form  lasts." 

f  An  Address,  &c.         t  Ibid, 
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Then  if  St.  Paul  and  Greorge  Fox  ovlj  lead  me  astray,  why  ahoold  I 
^'be  a  divine  man"  to  otiiers,  and  lead  them  astray  also? 

If  they  are  told  not  to  follow,  why  should  I  be  told  to  lead  f 
Let  me  admonish  you  first  of  all  to  go  alme;  to  refuse  the  good 
models. — In  the  imitator  something  else  (besides  what  he  imitat^)  is 
natural ;  and  he  bereaves  himself  of  his  own  beauty,  to  come  short  of 
another  man's.  Yourself,  a  new-bom  bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cast  be- 
hind you  all  conformity,  and  acquaint  men  at  first-hand  with  the  Deity. 
— Be  to  them  a  man."t 

But  how  can  Ia>cmAaint  men  at  JirH-handy  when^  if  they  leamfrm 
me,  it  is  at  secondrkand?  And  how  can  they  learn  from  me,  if  the 
"  stem  condition  is  intuition," — seeing  for  themselves  ?  Or,  how  can 
they  learn  firom  me,  if    by  secondary  knowledge  they  get  wide  of 

Such  are  the  interrogatories  a  reader  might  put  to  this  author,  if  the 
said  reader  were  troubled  with  the  too  officious  activity  of  the  under- 
standing." But  there  is  a  plain  answer  founded  upon  the  reason,  namely, 
that  as  one  person  cannot  see  the  intuitions  oif  anoth^,  none  must  expect 
to  see  clearly  those  of  Mr.  Emerson.  And  as  the  reason  proceeds  with- 
out inteiTnediate  links,  (usual  to  the  logic  of  the  understanding,)  we 
cannot  expect  to  trace  the  connexions  which  reconcile  one  statement  of 
our  author  with  another. 

This  explanation  will  solve  our  author^s  riddle — what  hinders  that 
now,  everywhere,  in  pulpits,  in  lecture  rooms,  in  houses,  in  fields,  you 
speak  the  veiy  truth,  as  your  life  and  conscience  teach  it,  and  cheer  the 
waiting  fainting  hearts  of  men,  with  new  hope  and  new  revelation  ?^ 
Nothing  hinders,  but  the  simple  impossibility;  since  for  men  tolem 
from  our  revelation,  is  to  learn  at  second-hand,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
only  a  delusion. 

But  Christianity  can  afford  the  bewildered  a  better  way ;  the  veir 
opposite,  since  it  has  no  pretence  to  his  capital  secret  of  converting  liie 
into  tmth,  experience  into  doctrine,"  but  aims  at  converting  the  incor- 
ruptible seed  of  the  word,  real  solid  truth  into  the  life :  doctrine  into 
vital  experienee. 

To  convert  our  life  into  tmth,  is  only  to  give  the  theory  or  science  of 
ourselves  \ — to  tell  what  we  are ;  but  we  require  some  great  ^rmciples 
on  which  to  live,  that  shall  bring  forth  fiiiit  after  their  kind :  giving  not 
the  science  of  what  we  are,  but  the  science  and  impulse  of  what  we 
should  be. 

This  our  author  has  not  afforded ;  his  utterances  are  fragments  and 
contradictions,  puzzles  and  conundrums. 

AU  this  contradiction  is  anticipated  and  defended  in  his  philosophy  of 
life,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  trathful  contradictions. 

The  end  and  the  means,  the  gamester  and  the  game, — ^life  is  made 
up  of  the  intermixture  and  reaction  of  these  two  amicable  powers ;  whose 
marriage  appears  beforehand  monstrous,  as  each  denies  and  tends  to 
abolish  the  other.  We  must  reconcile  the  contradictions  as  n>e  can,  but 
their  discord  and  their  concord,  introduce  wild  absurdities  int'O  our 
thinking  and  speech.  No  sentence  will  hold  the  whole  tmth,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  be  just,  is  BY  giving  ourselves  the  lie. 
*  An  Addrefis,  &c.         t  Ibid. 
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Speech  is  better  than  silence ;  silence  is  better  than  speech ; — all  things 
are  in  contact;  every  atom  has  a  sphere  of  repulsion; — ^things  are  not  at 
the  same  time  ; — and  the  like.  All  the  universe  over,  there  is  but  one 
thing,  this  old  two-face,  creator-creature,  mind-matter,  right-wrong,  of 
fvhieh  ani/ proposition  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 

This  is  a  very  encoui-aging  and  defensive  idea ;  and  will  save  our 
author,  for  whose  especial  advantage  it  must  have  been  invented. 

Mr.  Emerson  courteously  reminds  us  in  one  oration  f  that  the  old 
oracle  said  all  things  have  two  handles :  beware  of  the  wrong  one.^^ 

It  would  have  been  more  usefol  though  less  oracular  to  have  told  us 
which  was  the  wrong  handle;  or  to  have  given  some  canon  on  the 
subject.  But  our  new  oracle  says  everythmg  has  two  handles,  and 
neither  of  them  is  wrong.  For  everything  is  "right-wrong,"  "things 
are  and  are  not  at  the  same  time." 

Perhaps  he  means  by  "right-wrong,"  right  down  wrong,  that  is,  quite 
wrong  altogether.  For  inen  who  speak  after  this  fashion,  cannot  be  quite 
right, 

"  Beware  of  the  wrong  handle  "  quoth  the  ancient  oracle ;  "  neither  is 
wrong  "  quoth  the  modem  oracle ;  and  we  add  that  both  are  wrong,  for 
"the  only  way  we  can  be  just,  is  by  giving  ourselves  the  lie;'^  and 
accordinghr^  Mr.  Emei^on  is  a  just  man,  perfect  and  upright,  in  this 
practice  of  self  contradiction. 

He  must  have  had  himself  in  his  eye,  or  in  ideal  lano^uage  must  have 
contemplated  the  "  god  within,"  when  he  penned  the  foflfowing : — 

"  A  mistake  of  the  main  end  to  which  they  labour,  is  incident  to  literary 
men,  who  dealing  with  the  organ  of  language — ^the  subtlest,  strongest, 
and  longest  lived  of  man's  creations,  and  only  fitly  used  as  the  weapon  of 
thought  and  justice, — ^leam  to  enjoy  the  pride  qfjplaying  with  this  splen- 
did engine,  but  rob  it  of  its  almightiness  (!)  by  failing  to  work  with  it. 

Extricatins'  themselves  from  all  the  tasks  of  the  world,  the  world 
revenges  itself  by  exposing,  at  every  turn,  the  Jolly  of  these  incomplete, 
pedantic,  useless,  ghostly  creatures.  X 

After  the  illummations  of  "  the  spontaneous  sentiment,"  the  glances 
through  this  "  door  into  the  deeps  of  reason,"  in  which  we  hope  hereafter 
to  shew  that  there  are  lower  aeeps,"  we  may  conclude,  in  the  words  of 
our  author  

 "  You  will  pardon  me  gentlemen,  if  I  say,  I  think  we  have  need 

of  a  more  rigorous  scholastic  ride  ;  such  an  asceticism,  I  mean,  as  only 
the  hardihood  of  the  scholar  himself  can  enforce.  We  live  in  the  sun 
and  on  the  surface, — a  thin  plausible,  superficial  existence,  and  talk  of 
muse  and  prophet,  of  art  and  creation.  But  out  of  our  shallow  and 
frivolous  WB.J  of  life,  how  can  greatness  ever  grow  r  Come  now  let  us 
go  and  be  dumb.*  [Like  the  old  oracles.]  Let  us  sit  with  our  hands  on 
our  mouths,  a  long  austere,  Pythagorean  lustrum."§ 

This  is  the  right  handle  at  last. 
*  JBssays.  NominaliBt  and  Realist.      t  Man  thinking,     t  Literary  £thic8.     §  Ibid, 
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V. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATUEE. 

The  Natwre  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortal,  and  Itesponsible,  will  i 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
snail  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


THE  NATURE  OF  FAITH. 

A  Note  in  explanaiiion,  by  the  writer  of  Article  L — Christianity 
a  Reasonable  Religion. 

To  discuss  the  wbole  question  of  the  Philosophy  of  Faith^  would 
require  too  much  space  for  any  single  number  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Peovle ;  not  because  the  question  is  difficult  in  itself,  for  it  is  very  simple; 
but  oecause  of  the  many  other  ideas  associated  with  faith,  some  true, 
and  some  false,  but  most  of  them  supposed  to"  be  parts  of  a  peculiarly 
complex  process,  called  faith. 

We  do  not  profess  here  to  enter  polemically  into  the  subject,  but  simply 
to  give  a  few  hmts  and  explanations,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Hey. 
J.  Evans'  suffgestions.* 

The  article  criticised  with  candour  and  moderation  by  that  writer, 
entered  into  the  subject  of  faith  only  incidentally,  as  connected  with  tlie 
reasonableness  of  Christianity,  which  your  correspondent  fully  admits,  as 
well  as  the  main  point  aimed  at,  viz.,  to  prove  that  faith  and  reason  are 
not  opposed  to  each  other. 

We  did  not  assert,  nor  intend  to  imply,  that  in  every  case  where  faith 
is  used,  it  is  identical  with  reason  or  imderstanding ;  though  in  some 
cases  it  is:  and  invariably  as  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally a  process  of  the  understanding ;  in  other  words,  is  based  on  evidence 
or  reasons. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  to  some  extent  a  philosophical 
question,  into  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  formally  enter;  and  that  m the 
article  referred  to,  we  professedly  confined  ourselves  to  the  inteUectud 
of  Christianity ;  though  we  also  directly  recognized  "  the  concur- 
rence of  the  will  with  the  undertaking,"  in  the  elements  or  results  of 
faith  in  Christ :  thus  we  called  faith  "  the  exercise  of  wisdom,"  this  is  of 
course  in  its  practical  relations. 

It  IS  not  merely  a  conception,  or  a  clear  idea  of  a  theory,  but  the  rr- 
coanition  of  a  reality ;  used  technically  as  connected  with  salvation,  "to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  understand  what  he  is,  and  what  he  came 
for,  and  to  accept  him  in  that  capadtyJ* 

But  all  this  is  more  than  faith  considered  abstractedly ;  it  includes  the 
gbjectoffaithf-^the  Redeemer;  and  the  results  of  that  faith, — ^salvation. 

»  See  No.  IV. 
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We  ma$t  not  imagine  that  fiedth/'  always  means  th§  faith  that 
9am  p  since  strictly  speaking,  no  faith  saves,  it  is  Christ  that  saves : 
takatim  is  no  mart  offaithy  buti  a  result, — \£  we  belieye  in  the  Saviour. 

To  use  logical  terms,  salvation  or  justification  is  an  accident,  depending 
on  the  object  of  our  conviction  or  trust.  Building  is  not  a  different  pro- 
cess, when  on  the  sand  and  on  the  rock,  but  takes  a  different  foundation; 
so  faith,  belief,  reliance,  trust  or  conviction,  is  ever  the^None  \  it  results  in 
rain  or  safety  according  as  it  is  unwisely  or  wisely  directed. 

Setting  aside  therefore  the  object  and  results  of  faith,  we  may  examine 
ike  process  in  itself,  or  the  common  element  in  the  different  uses  of  the 
tenn  in  the  Scri{>tures :  and  the  result  will  perhaps  be, — ^that  the  founda- 
tion of  &ith  lies  in  evidence  laid  before  the  understanding,  such  as  to  end 
in  conviction :  it  will,  according  to  the  object  or  truth  believed,  result  also 
in  moral  emotions  and  active  conduct;  and  these  again  in  condemnation 
or  salvation. 

Hence  we  find  the  term  employed,  sometimes  purely  for  the  intelleo- 
tual  operation ;  as  in  our  Lord  s  language,  quoted  in  the  article  referred 
to:  sometimes  more  extensively  for  the  moral  results  within  us,  and  in 
our  life ;  fedth  which  worketh  by  love a  "  life  of  faith ;"  that  is,  of 
active  obedience  to  spiritual  tniths :  sometimes  technically  as  meaning 
reliance  on  the  redempti9n  by  Christ  Jesus,  with  all  the  consequences-*- 
in  our  souls,  in  oiur  life,  in  our  destiny ;  this  is  the  Apostle  Paul's  occa- 
sional use  of  the  term. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  here,  to  shew  by  what  method  this 
Apostle  makes  the  term  faith  stand  for  so  much ; — ^the  s^spel  itself;  its 
reception ;  its  plan ;  its  results,  £c.,  aU  these  are  the  difiSrent  uses  of  the 
term  by  this  inspired  writer. 

And  therefore,  in  discussing  such  a  subject,  we  should  consider  in  which 
of  the  many  applications  we  are  employmg  the  word. 

In  our  enquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  tnat  we  considered  faidi  in  its  intellectual  bearing ;  and 
therefore  abstracted  j&om  the  frequent  additional  matters  technically  asso- 
ciated with  it.  We  referred  to  its  primary  and  essential  element,  common 
to  each  case, — a  state  of  the  unaerstanding, — in  opposition  to  infidels 
and  priests,  who  make  mith  blind. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  refer  to  some  different  uses  of  this  term  in 
the  Scriptures.  Now  faith  is  the  around  for  hoping  for  things;  the 
conviction  in  the  understanding  of  things  not  seen  by  the  bodily  sense.. 
— (Heb.  xi.  1.)  This  is  a  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  senses; 
and  gives  the  essence  of  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  peculiar  results  in 
Christianity. 

"Through  the  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds  are  framed  by  the 
word  of  God ;"  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  or  testimony,  addressed  to  the 
nnderstanding ;  and  is  a  recognition  of  something  beyond  sense:  ''so 
that  the  things  which  are  seen,  were  n>ot  made  of  things  that  do  appear.^* 
-<Heb.  xi.  3.) 

This  leads  to  another  element  of  faith,  namely,  it  is  not  only  a  process 
of  the  understanding,  but  relates  to  spiritual  things;  it  goes  beyond 
appearances ;  loohing  ^^not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,'*  for  we  "  walk 


convictions,  not  by  our  sensible 
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experience ;  by  the  polestar  of  a  providence  that  works  against  present 
seeming  ill.  Thus,  in  following  the  enliffhtened  conscience;  instead  of 
sense,  we  are  allied  to  what  is  eternal  ]  a  nouse  in  the  heavens.  Here 
we  learn  both  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  the  objects  of  it :  it  is' the 
understanding  turned  to  spiritual  and  eternal  realities.  But  when  made 
more  definite  in  its  aim,  as  directed  to  the  Redeemer,  it  results  in  more 
than  this  ^enen^  spiritual  process,  naraeLf,  deep  personal  affections,  the 
Christian  hfe.  This  difbrence  results  from  the  different  object,  not  from 
a  different  fiiith. 

'^The  devils  believe  and  tremble;"  (James  ii.  19.)  but  this  is  not 
saving  Seuth;  because  they  have  no  Saviour  to  believe  in  :  they  believe 
in  justice,  and  tremble :  we  believe  in  mercy,  and  rejoice.  The  inteUeo- 
tual  process  is  the  same :  the  moral  results  are  different.  Perhaps  also 
it  may  appear,  that  the  difference  between  the  converted  and  the  nneoo- 
verted,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  believe  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  the  fact 
(however  morally  explained)  that  one  has  a  momentary  or  occaaonal 
recc^^tion  of  these  truths ;  the  other  a  fixed  idea,  a  perman^t,  moral, 
spiritual  habit ;  for  which  also  the  term  fftith  is  sometimes  empl^ed 

the  Ufe  of  &ith,"  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith  unto  the  end."  The  one 
allows  the  thougnts  of  other  things  to  enter  in  and  choke  the  word,  so 
that  it  becomes  unfruitjyi.  a 

Hence  faith  as  an  element  of  character,  is  a  permanent  conviction,  not 
an  occasional  opinion^  believing  while  we  hear  a  sermon^  and  putting  our 
so«called  beliefs  on  the  shelf  of  memory,  while  our  week's  work  sheros  our 
faith  in  what  we  shall  eat,  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherevrithal  we 
'shall  be  clothed." 

But  the  foundation  for  the  opposite  moral  habit^  must  be  l^id  in  our 
thoughts,  our  reason,  or  understanding,  as  we  weigh  the  importance  of 
the  soul,  and  the  claims  of  the  Redeemer.  For  this  purpose  God  has 
given  us  the  basis  or  ground  for  hoping  for  things ;  the  conviction,  or 
evidence  to  produce  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen  by  our  bodily  eyes. 

And  so  closely  is  this  faith  allied  to  our  reasonable  understanding, 

THAT  "  FAITH     IS  USED  FOR  EVIDENCE,  OR  REASONS  FOR  BELIEF,  in 

the  New  Testament  itself.  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  Christ  from  the  dead."— -{Acts  xvii.  31.) 

In  the  origin^,  the  term  translated  ^^assurance,"  is  faith;  anditplunlj 
means,  grounds  for  faith,  reasons  for  assurance ;  and  so  plain  is  the  evi- 
dence, so  reasonable  the  appeal  to  our  convictions,  that  the  reasons  them- 
selves are  called  ^^faithy  as  being  fully  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  under- 
standings. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 
Keep  the  light  away. 

The  following  suspicious  case  deserves  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  Government  having  sent  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
Universities,  (like  a  policeman  with  a  lanthom  examining  holes  and 
comers  for  lurking  tlueves,)  the  University  authorities  protest  against 
the  policeman,  as  a  Pagan  aggression. 
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And  very  naturallj,  for  they  that  do  not  the  truth,  do  not  come  to  the 
light,  as  is  plain  from  the  annexed  paragraph. 

"  Oxford  University  Commimon, — ^A  paper  has  just  been  circulated 
containing  the  "  Case  on  the  part  of  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,"  and  the 
opinion  of  counsel  thereon."  The  following  is  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  opinion : — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Commission  is  not  consti- 
tational^  or  legal,  or  such  as  the  University  or  its  members  are  bound  to 
obey ;  and  that  the  Commission  cannot  be  suppoi*ted  by  any  authority  of 
the  Crown,  either  as  visitor,  or  under  any  prerogative  or  other  right.  As  to 
visitatorial  authority  it  may  be  panted  tnat  formerly  the  Pope  and  other 
ecclesiastics  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  University;  but  the  universities 
were  then  considered  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary :  and  it  may  also  be  granted  that  the  power  wnich  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Pope  as  supreme  oi*dinary,  was,  aJber  the  Reformation, 


if  they  had  not  possessed  it  before :  and  ^  being  lay  corporations,  the 
ordinary  neither  can  nor  ought  to  visit,'  [see  the  case  of  Sutton's 
Hospital]  and  conse(]^uently  the  Crown  cannot  visit  under  any  sap- 
posed  ecclesiastical  claim."  After  citing  a  number  of  authorities  for  this 
view  of  the  question,  the  learned  gentlemen  conclude  as  follows "  If 
the  University,  having  regard  to  the  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of  its 
present  and  future  members,  shall,  upon  consideration,  this^  that  it 
ought  not  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  until  the 
le^  validity  of  their  Commission  shall  have  been  established  by  compe- 
tent authority,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  and  most  respeetml  course 
wiU  be  for  the  University  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  Grown 
the  natare  of  this  Commission,  in  order  to  the  discussion  of  its  le&fahty, 
and  to  its  being  recalled  and  cancelled  if  ille^;  and  that  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  University  should  petition  her  Majesty  in  Council,  stating  in 
effect  the  loyal  wish  exoressed  in  the  case, '  to  show  eveiy  possible  defer- 
ence and  respect  for  tne  Crown,'  the  nature  of  the  advice  which  the 
University  has  received  respecting  the  Commission,  the  dangers  which 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  precedent  if  the  Commission  is  allowed  to 
continue,  and  to  pray  accordingly  that  the  Commission  may  bewailed 
and  cancelled ;  or  otnerwise>  that  it  may  be  reconsidered  by  her  Majesty 
in  Couneil,  and  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  University  may  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  it. — Signed; — 6.  J.  Tcrwer,  Eichard  Bethell, 
Henry  S.  Keating,  J.  R.  Kbnyon.— Lincoln's  Inn,  March  8, 1861.'* 
Here  we  find  the  University  unchurching  itself,  putting  off  its  ecclesi- 
astical character  to  escape  the  Queen's  supremacy. 

We  hope  this  opposition  to  enquiry  will  make  Government  or  at  least 
the  people  more  earnest  in  pressing  a  strict  examination. 


BEVIEWS  AND  CBITICISMS. 


The  Bible  truly  described  and  fairly  vindieated,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  By  fhe  Rev. 
John  B.  Beard,  D.  D.  London:  £.  T.  Whitfield,  Essex  Street,  Strand; 
Manchester :  A.  Heywood. 

The  idea  of  this  work  is  very  good ; — penny  monthly  Letters,  on  sneh  difficulties  rela- 
ting to  the  Bible  as  may  arise  in  intelligent  enquiring  minds.  In  reference  to  critical 
historical  or  moral  questions,  the  learned  and  intelligent  author  is  well  able  to  afford 
much  light  and  satisfiiction;  but  we  must  regret  that  his  adhesion  to  a  form  of  Chris- 
tianity in  which  the  atonement  is  a  figure,  stimds  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  extensTe 
nsefhfaiess.  It  is  iktal  to  all  spiritual  power,  either  in  advocating  the  Bible  itsd^  or 
adapting  it  to  accomplish  much  practical  benefit 

Whilst  we  could  not  advocate  reserve  or  hishonesty,  it  may  perhaps  be  fidrly  cond- 
deied  by  Dr.  Beard  and  such  as  hold  his  sentiments, — whether  in  works  aiming  at  fhe 
general  public,  especially  considering  the  usual  idea  of  liberality,  in  the  indifference  (as 
to  salvation)  of  doctrinal  points,  it  would  not  be  vrise  and  consistent  to  hold  in  abeyance 
certain  negations? 

What  these  writers  hold  in  common  with  the  Orthodox  Trinitarian,  might  thus  be 
employed  in  argument  and  commendation  of  the  Scripture^  whilst  they  could,  consis- 
tentiy  with  their  own  principles,  leave  any  further  deductions  to  the  reason  at  the 
reader.  This  would  not  interfere  with  deddedly  and  acknowledged  Ihiitarian  produce 
tions ;  but  would  give  a  wider  sphere  to  the  talents  of  such  as  are  otherwise  coi&ied  to 
their  own  denomination,  with  the  exception  of  the  ministry  or  literary  class  amoi^  the 
orthodox.  _____________ 


The  Core  of  Creeds;  or,  St.  Peer's  Keys.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Thomas^  StockweH 
London:  Ward  and  Co. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  serious  defect  in  the  dass 
of  literature  referred  to  in  the  preceding  notice. 

Mr.  Thomas  finds  the  Key-truth,  in  the  nature  and  work  of  Chrli^  as  the  Redeem- 
ing God."  This  is  indeed  the  secret  of  all  spiritual  power  in  oonnezfon  with  Christiamty : 
the  Christian  religion  has  Christ  for  the  centre  of  it.  The  tme  idea  of  him,  is  the  rwk 
on  which  the  Church  is  built  All  this  is  forcibly  and  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  Core 
of  Creeds.  The  introduction  is  the  true  Key-note, — "  that  the  right  idea  of  Christ,  is 
the  most  important  element  in  human  creeds."  But  we  hope  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  refreshed  by  a  perusal  of  the  work  for  themselves.  It  is  extremely  opportune,  as  the 
tme  answer  to  Peter's  descendant  and  his  claims  to  the  Keys. 


A  Lecture  on  the  Cfreat  SxhibitUm.  Bythe  Rev.  J.  Andbbws.  Jackson  &  Walford. 

A  short  history  of  similar  exhibitions,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  commercial  md 
moral  results  of  the  Exhibition  in  London. 


A  Manual  qf  Faith  and  Practice,  designed  principally  for  the  Junior  members  oi 
Ckmeral  Baptist  Churdiea.  .  Well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  By  W.  Chapkak,  Loo^ 
ibrd.    London :  B.  L.  Green. 


Village  Lectures  on  Popery.   By  the  Rev.  William  Ellis.    London :  Waxd  and  Co. 

A  plam  simple  and  satisfactory  exposure  of  Romish  Doctrines  and  Practices;  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  general  reader;  and  from  which  indeed  most  readers  may  find  in- 
atmction. 

It  is  rendered  more  interesting  and  convincing  by  a  reference  not  only  to  history,  but 
the  actual  doings  at  Rome  seen  by  the  author  himself. 
We  earnestly  wish  the  work  an  extensive  circulation. 
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CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

"Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  v.  21, 


GATHERING  OF  THE  NATIONS* 

"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earthy  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed, 
and  the  bounds  of  theii'  habitation.  Practically,  however,  the  unity  oi 
our  race  has  yet  to  be  realized."  The  circulation  of  the  vital  current  of 
kmanity  is  still  lan^id  and  irregular.  There  has  ever  indeed  been  ti^ 
yearning  for  this  perfect  oneness — ^but  the  practicability  of  its  attainment 
—Christianity  alone  reveals.  The  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  pro- 
claimed it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that  ^'men  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  biit  that  all  should  be  considered  fellow- 
citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that  the  whole  world,  like  a  united 
flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  common  law."  That  "common  law" 
(the  "new  commandment"  contained  in  the  "common  salvation"  the 
Pagui  sage  never  discovered.  With  ti^th,  therefore,  Plato  said,  in  quot- 
ing his  sentiment :  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him 
when  he  wrote."  Yet  in  that  transient  and  beautiful  vision  we  may  see 
one  of  the  unconscious  prophecies  of  heathendom — a  faint  glimose  of  the 
truth  uttered  by  our  Lord  within  the  porch  of  the  temple : — "  otner  sheep 
I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  thev 
shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 
Intimations  of  this  design  are  given  with  greater  or  less  distinctness  in 
every  part  of  divine  revelation.    We  propose  in  this  paper  to  trace  them. 

1.  The  Bible  points  us  to  the  origin  and  primary  distributioic 

OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Our  race  sprang  from  one  progenitor.  Because  of  the  early  and  rapid 
prevalence  of  moral  corruption — with  the  exception  of  a  single  family — - 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  deluge.  The  various  tribes  now  in  existence 
are  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth — the  sons  of  Noah. 
"Ofthtsm,"  we  are  told,  "was  the  whole  world  overspread."  "These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah-— 'after  their  generations,  in  their 
nations,  and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the 
flood.'*   For  a  time  these  primitive  tribes,  from  their  consanguinity,  and 

*  "I  will  gather  all  nationB  and  tongaeB :  and  they  shall  come  and  see  XT  olobt.** 
-Isaiah  Ini.  18^ 
VOL.  I.   .  I  2 
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desire  for  mutual  protection^  clung  around  the  paternal  settlement.  The 
necessity^  at  lengtn  arose  for  migration  and  the  more  extensive  occupa- 
tion of  the  unpeopled  regions.  "  In  the  days  of  Peleg,"  says  the  in- 
spired historian,  "  the  earth  was  divided."  tip  to  a  certain  period,  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language — and  of  one  speech,  and  so,  if  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  the  people  had  followed  in  the  right 
direction,  they  might  have  remained.  But,  "  as  they  journeyed  from 
the  East,  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shmar :  and  they  dwelt  there.'' 
Combining  their  energies  in  this  place,  they  vainly  determined  to  a.ssert 
their  independence  of  the  Most.  High,  ana,  if  possible,  to  frustrate  his 
plans.  They  said,  "Let  us  build  us  a  city,  ana  a  tower  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven :  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  For  this  act  of  impious  folly 
they  were  rebuked  by  the  silent  but  effective  stroke  of  omnipotence. 
Their  confederacy  was  broken  in  an  instant.  The  Lord  did  there  con- 
found the  language  of  all  the  earth,  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  This  judicial  dispersion  of 
the  human  race  preserved  it  from  utter  extermination.  In  a  state  of  un- 
controlled rebellion  against  God — evil  would  become  so  rampant  that 
society  could  not  exist.  Without  frontiers,  without  variations  of  climate 
and  diversities  of  language,  military  ambition  woidd  have  no  check. 
The  tribes  of  the  earth  would  exterminate  each  other. 

It  was  needful  therefore  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  put  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  while  under  the  influence  of  moral  mania,  into  separate 
wards,^and  to  restrain,  to  some  extent,  their  intercommunication.  This 
separation  is  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  For 

II.  The  Bible  clearly  exhibits  the  design  op  God  to  bbisq 

ALL  NATIONS  INTO  A  STATE  OP  SACRED  UNITY. 

Mark  the  gradual  unfolding  of  this  purpose.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
when  dying  said,  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  nntil  Shiloh  come :  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  In  reference  to  this  divine  intention,  one 
nation  was  selected  and  placed  in  the  central  region  of  the  earth,  as 
then  inhabited,  to  become  the  depository  of  the  truth  and  its  chosen  wit- 
ness. "  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam — he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people 
iaccording  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,"— or,  to  adopt  the  para^ 
phrase  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith ; — "  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Jehovao  has 
decreed  and  disposed  all  beings  and  events,  in  all  time  and  every  place, 
upon  a  perfect  system  of  mutual  relationship,  every  part  of  which  corres- 
ponds to  every  other :  therefore,  by  his  provident  wisdom  and  power,  he 
directed  the  movements  and  settlements  of  all  the  tribes  of  men  in  such 
a  manner  as  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  combine  every 
agent  and  instrument  for  putting  the  Israelites  into  possession  of  the 
country  promised  to  their  ancestors,  and  thereby  demonstrating  them  to 
be  the  peculiarly  favoured  of  God."  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob. 
^  I  will  place  (said  the  Lord,)  salvation  in  Zion  for  Israel  my  glory." 
From  that  central  shrine  the  light  of  truth  gleamed  forth  on  the  sur^ 
rounding  nations.  Still,  it  served  only,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  to 
render  tne  darkness  visible.   The  nations  walked  in  their .  own  wayan— 
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learning  nothing  by  experience  and  bent  on  their  own  destruction.  Nop 
thing;  in  consequence,  could  arrest  their  perpetual  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion. Not  the  time-defying  science  of  laborious  Egypt — ^not  the  imperial 
magnificence  of  Babylon — ^not  the  luxurious  refinements  of  Persia — ^not 
the  noble  genius  of  mtellectual  Greece — ^nor  the  profound  sagacity,  proud 
glories,  and  stem  resolution  of  Rome.  All  perished  in  succesi^ion  from 
inherent  moral  corruption.  Even  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  became 
divided :  they  departed  jfrom  the  truth,  were  driven  into  captivity,  and 
sank  into  hopeless  decay.  Everything  in  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
nations  was  opposed  to  the  divine  plan.  It  was  not  on  this  account  how- 
ever, lost,  forgotten,  or  abandoned.  Amid  the  desolation  of  ruined  empiresi 
and  the  murmurings  of  an  unbelieving  and  prostrate  race,  the  voice  of  the 
Eternal  may  be  distinctly  heard :  I  know  their  works  and  their  thoughts: 
IT  SHALL  COME,  that  I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues :  and  they 
SHALL.  COME  and  see  my  glory."  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  housid  shaU  be  estaolished  in  the  top  of 
the  mountaias,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills :  and  all  nations  snail 
flow  unto  it."  ^'I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come — and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory." 

Passing  onward,  we  come  to  that  silent  juncture  of  eras, — called  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture — ^the  fulness  of  time.  For  a 
season  tne  earth  is  still  and  at  rest.  The  sounds  of  conflict  are  hushed 
that  we  may  listen  to  the  melody  of  the  angel-song.  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest — and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  In  the  light 
of  this  new  dispensation,  the  true  cause  of  discord  and  alienation  is  dis- 
closed. Sin  is  revealed  as  the  grand  principle  of  enmity  and  division. 
The  advent  of  the  Saviour  is  proclaimed.  The  nature,  possibility,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  only  real  permanent  and  universal  peace  are 
made  known.  The  atonement  of  Ohiist  is  set  forth  as  the  divine  basis 
of  reconciliation — ^the  word  of  truth  as  the  means — ^the  Spirit  of  grcbce  as 
the  omnipotent  agency  for  the  production  of  deep  and  perfect  harmony. 
The  principles  of  the  covenant  of  peace  being  settled,  and  full  sanction 
being  given  to  its  provisions  in  the  resurrection  of  the  surety — an  example 
was  given  of  its  divine  validity  in  the  scenes  of  the  Pentecost.  For  a 
single  day  at  least,  the  world  saw  the  realization  of  fraternal  unity  such 
as  nad  never  before  been  witnessed.  "  Parthians  and  Medes,  and  £lam- 
ites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  Proselytes — 
Cretes  and  Arabians  " — all  were  brought  beneath  the  spell  of  a  divine 
attraction.  ''The  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul."  What  if  these  scenes  had  been  daily  renewed  ?  What 
if  the  leaven  then  at  work  had  permeated  the  entire  mass  of  mankind  ? 
It  was  not  so.  The  bright  and  lovely  dawn  of  Christianity  was  overcast. 
From  that  hour  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  been  maintained — 
but  we  see  not  as  yet  afi  things  brought  under  its  benignant  sway.  Why  ? 
The  strength  of  man's  enmity  was  not  fully  developed  until  exhibited 
in  his  perversion  of  the  gospel,  and  in  his  wilful  rejection  of  the  gospel. 

Is  tnen  the  divine  determination  given  up  ?  Not  for  a  moment.  Dis 
eordant  elements  have  been  quickened  into  grejiter  activity-scenes  of 
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Tiolence  haye  been  enacted,  more  than  ever  frightful  and  revoltmep-Hiad 
the  prospect  of  nniTersal  amity  rendered  in  appearance  more  oistant 
Nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  God,  tiiat  shall  stand. 

J  know  thcar  works  and  their  thoughts — ^it  shall  come."  I  mD 
gather  all  nations  and  tongues :  and  they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory.'- 

And  are  there  no  signs  of  this  unconscious  gathering  ?  For  what  par* 
pose  is  it  that  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  so  careniHy 
explored  ? — ^that  the  means  of  communication  have  become  so  rapid  and 
so  extensively  multiplied  ? — ^that  the  dwellers  at  the  Antipodes  have  been 
introduced  to  each  other? — ^what  mean  the  various  international  move- 
ments of  the  age — ^philanthropic,  pacific,  and  industrial  ?  The  Gobden% 
Matthews,  Barretts,  Maaszinis,  and  Gavazzis,  have  their  mission. 
Defective,  as  we  think,  in  the  main  spring  of  operation — ^yet  subservient 
to  the  master  design  of  providence,  in  relation  to  the  tribes  of  men. 
They  may  serve  only  to  disclose  evils  they  have  no  power  to  remove — or 
give  expression  to  wants  beyond  their  power  to  redress — ^but  even  this 
l^ult  will  be  beneficial.  There  are,"  says  Yinet,  inflexible  spirits 
whom  age  only  hardens,  and  who  die  in  their  superstition,  fiumtical  to 
the  last,  toucliin^  enlightenment,  civilization,  and  freedom.  But  the 
greater  number  disabuse  and  firee  themselves  before  they  die.  Some  of 
them  have  been  seen  smiling  at  their  former  worship,  and  trampling  under 
their  feet  with  disdain  the  ruins  of  their  former  idols.  The  soul  is  easily 
satiated  with  what  is  not  true ;  and  disgust  is  then  proportioned  to  pre- 
vious enthusiasm.  Ye  will  come  to  this,  ye  who  believe  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  human  race  by  political  freedom ;  ye  who  have  never  known 
that  until  man  becomes  the  servant  of  God  he  can  never  enjoy  trae 
freedom :  ye  will  groan  over  your  dreams,  when  popular  passions  have 
perhaps  colored  them  with  blood !  Ye  will  come  to  this,  ye  who  are 
confident  in  your  native  generosity,  in  the  liberality  of  your  scintiments 
and  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  in  a  wwd,  ye  that  have  faith  in  your- 
selves. When  a  thousand  humiliating  falls  have  convinced  you  of  your 
weakness,  when  disabused  with  reference  to  others,  ye  shall  be  disabused 
also  with  reference  to  yourselves,  when  ye  shall  exclaim,  like  Brutus, 

0  virtue,  thou  art  only  a  phantom !"  wfcat  will  then  remain  to  you? 
That  which  has  remained  to  so  many  others,  the  pleasures  of  selfishness 
or  of  sensuality,  the  last  bourne  of  all  errors,  the  vile  residuum  of  all 
aystems.  If,  indeed,  it  shall  not  then  be  given  you  to  accept,  in  exchange 
for  the  faith  which  has  deserted  you,  a  better  frdth  which  will  never 
desert  you." 

The  grand  impediment  to  universal  fratemi^  is  the  enmity  of  the 
carnal  mind.  Alienated  in  heart  from  the  Father  of  Spirits  man  is 
estranged  from  his  brethren.  Regard  to  commercial  interest — social  im- 
munities, and  secular  freedom  may  restrain  hostility  and  lengthen  out  the 
truce.  But  selfish  neutrality  is  not  the  same  with  cordial  unity.  Passion 
is  stronger  than  prudential  caution — and  unless  the  members  of  the  gene- 
ral fitmuy  are  bound  together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  sacred  afkction, 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  permanent  peace. 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not 
hence^  even  of  your  lvM9  that  war  in  your  members  ?" 

GckI's  plan  ia  to  extiipate  these  lusts.   He  has  not  miscalculated  his 
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ifower  to  efiPect  this  object — ^neither  has  he  erred  in  the  selection  of  the 
means,  nor  yet  has  he  lost  time  for  its  accomplishment.  Every  system 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race  that  would  supersede  that  of  the 
gospel  must  be  tried — ^and  tried  to  fail.  God's  purposes  will  stand.  His 
resources  remain — and  in  the  time  selected  in  infinite  wisdom,  the  barriers 
will  be  removed — ^light  will  be  diffiised — ^love  pure,  intense,  and  of 
heavenly  origin,  will  be  "  shed  abroad."  Eveiy  domestic,  social,  and 
national  influence  will  be  sanctified.  Every  variety  of  personal  character 
•—experience  and  endowment  will  be  put  under  contribution.  Christianity 
will  become  the  fact,  the  life,  the  bond,  the  joy  of  the  earth.  There  wiu 
be  no  more  sea.  Distance  will  be  annihilated,  and  agitation  will  cease. 
In  anticipation  of  that  blessed  consummation,  the  true  Christian  labours 
and  waits.  No  eifort  of  faith,  no  influence  exerted,  in  unison  with  the 
purpose  of  heaven,  can  be  lost.  The  labours  of  the  past  will  be  int^- 
linked  with  those  of  the  present,  and  both  connected  with  the  results  of 
the  future.  Take  an  illustration : — ^two  centuries  ago,  the  second  nastor 
of  this  church,*  (John  Lothrop,)  was  siu^prised  by  constables,  and  with 
forty-two  of  his  Uttle  couCTegation  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained for  two  years.  Durinfi^  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,"  sa^^s 
Nathaniel  Morton,  author  of  j^mv  EnqlancHa  Memorial^  published  in 
1669,  ^^his  wife  fell  sick,  of  which  sickness  she  died.  He  procured 
liberty  of  the  bishop  to  visit  his  wife  before  her  death,  and  commended 
her  to  God  by  prayer,  who  soon  after  gave  up  the  ghost.  At  his  return 
to  prison,  his  poor  children  being  many,  repaired  to  the  Bishop  at  Lam- 
beth and  made  known  unto  him  their  miserable  condition,  by  reason  of 
their  good  father^s  being  continued  in  close  durance,  who  commiserated 
their  condition  so  far  as  to  grant  him  Uberty,  who  soon  after  came  over 
into  New  England."  This  touching  incident,  until  lately,  was  lost  to 
history  in  this  countiy.  You  will  find  no  trace  of  it  in  our  records — and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  were  as  profoundly  unacquainted  with  it, 
as  the  residents  of  any  village  in  the  centre  of  China  might  be  supposed 
to  be.  But  circumstances  have  arisen  which  will  revive  the  memory  of 
that  sacred,  peaceful,  yet  momentous  struggle.  Within  the  last  few  days, 
letters  of  the  deepest  interest  have  been  received  from  the  descendants  of 
John  Lothrop,  the  Pilgrim.  Some  of  them  are  now  on  their  way  to 
this  country — ^that  on  the  spot  where  their  noble  ancestor  faithfully 
preached  and  meekly  endured,  they  may  interchange  with  the  church 
of  which  he  was  pastor,  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard.  The  hindreds 
of  the  earth"  are  becoming,  then,  better  known  to  each  other — and  in 
Christian  afEinities  they  are  m^e  to  feel  the  power  of  associations  nothing 
but  love  to  the  truth  could  originate.  That  saying  is  indeed  true,  one 
Boweth,  and  another  reapeth."  Both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth 
shall  rejoice  together.  The  end  will  crown  all.  That  other  saying  is 
also  true :  it  shall  come,  that  I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues : 
and  they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory."  Happy  for  us  will  it  be,  if  we 
can  mingle  in  the  throng — enter  into  its  gladneds — and  gaze  upon  the 
bright  and  never-fading  vision.  The  pure  in  heart  only  shall  see  God. 
No  heart  can  be  made  pure  but  by  the  application  of  atoning  blood,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

9  Thie  tabitance  of  this  article  was  given  in  a  discourse  at  Union  Street  Cfaa|>el, 
High  Street,  Southwark. 
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PRIEST^S  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Invention  verstis  Conscience  and  tmk 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice :  every  one  is  tt 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  thehr  authority,  (idiich 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 


THE  CONVERTS  TO  ROME:— WHERE  EDUCATED? 

An  Appeal  to  Churchmen. 

In  the  unceasing  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  commenced  by  our 
Redeemer,  revived  again  and  again  into,  greater  earnestness,  it  becomes 
every  one,  how  smallsoever  his  influence,  to  employ. it  on  the  right  side; 
and  to  take  his  position  in  the  immediate  forms  of  contest  carried  on  in 
his  own  age. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  adopt  those  truths  whose  validity  has  been 
settled  by  the  arguments  and  sufferings  of  our  forefathers ;  we  must 
seek  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  patrimony  for  our  successors :  we  must 
visit  Christ  in  prison,  acKnowledge  his  word  when  it  is  overlooked  or 
despised,  and  not  merely  passively  receive  what  is  already  acknowledged 
and  honoured. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  a  patriotic  Christian  what 
opinions  and  practices  shall  foi*m  a  part  of  the  national  religion ;  it  is  a 
shame,  especially  to  such  as  have  abandoned  the  nationally'  established 
worship,  either  to  be  ignorant  of  its  character,  or  to  be  backward  in 
adducing  reasons  for  this  departure  from  established  forms  and  systems. 

But  when  we  further  consider  the  momentous  conseouence  of  wide- 
spread religious  error, — "  when  it  increases  to  more  ungodliness," — ^sweils 
into  still  more  palpable  superstitions,  the  time  for  silence  "  is  gone,  and 
the  "  time  to  speak "  out  has  arrived.  By  seizing  upon  this  time,  we 
at  least  deliver  our  own  souls,  and  do  our  part  towards  the  deliverance  of 
others. 

With  many  it  is  fashionable  to  satisfy  themselves  with  severe  invec- 
tives against  Puseyite  Clergymen,  who  by  their  Evangelical  brethren  are 
said  to  be  dishonestly  eating  our  bread and  hence,  the  cure  for  all 
evils,  is  in  silencing  these  men.  Why  then  are  they  not  silenced?  Be- 
cause they  speak  with  authority,  having  their  Prayer-book  on  their  side. 
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Here  are  tbe  unquestionable  credentials :  and  therefore  we  must  admit 
the  legality ;  but  deny  the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  We  must  examine 
the  constitution  and  fabric  of  the  Church  of  England  itself. 

Whilst  all  Protestants  are  admitted  to  a  license  of  invectiye  against 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  it  is  presumed  by  many,  (and  even  some  among 
Dissenters,)  that  in  our  opposition  to  what  we  regard  as  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  are  to  adopt  a  softened  medium,  called  sometimes 
charity;  at  other  times,  moderation. 

Though  truth  is  of  so  stubborn  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  bend  to  any 
arch  or  angle,  but  is  a  straight  line,  and  in  reality,  is  the  only  charity. 
We  may  speak  against  Romanists ;  but  not  against  Itoimnim. :  its  most 
palpable  form,  not  its  essential  spirit. 

It  is  frequently  supposed,  nay,  constantly  asserted,  by  men  otherwise 
professing  and  advocatmg  chaiity,  that  all  direct  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trines and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  the    hostilities  "  of 
bitter  enemies;"  thus  do  men  judge  others  by  their  orvn  feelings^  and 
bring  a  moral  accusation  in  answer  to  even  Scriptural  arguments. 

In  this  way  our  Lord  himself,  and  his  Apostles,  were  oitter  enemies  of 
all  whom  they  condemned. 

It  is  wonderful  how  men  regard  earnestness  in  the  advocacy  of  unwel- 
come truths,  as  stirring  up  the  waters  of  strife,  and  how  readily  they 
forget  that  in  these  respects  our  Lord  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword  on  the  earth ; — a  sword  that  was  never  to  be  sheathed,  the  scab- 
bard of  truce  with  error,  being  utterly  cast  away. 

The  forgetfulness  of  the  duty  of  contention  for  the  truth ;  and  willing- 
ness to  stigmatize  as  evil,  all  who  contend  earnestly  against  cherished 
errors,  has  been  of  late  well  rebuked  by  one  who  having  tried  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  of  England  for  fifty  years,  gives  his  solemn  testimony 
against  it. 

Most  patTifully  am  I  aware  of  the  suspicions  so  ^frequently  awakened 
in  what  pass  for  religious  minds,  under  circumstances  of  remonstrance 
and  reproof  This  is  no  novelty.  The  most  faithful,  among  the  faithful, 
of  the  ministers  of  the  seventeenth  century  wrote, — *  I  find  it  impossible 
to  avoid  the  offending  of  guilty  men.  I  except  those  that  are  wuHng  to 
Imow  the  worst  of  themselves;  and  long  to  know  their  sins,  that  uiey 
may  forsake  them.  A  poor  drunkard  or  swearer  will  more  'patiently 
hear  of  his  sin,  than  many  that  we  hope  are  godly,  will  of  theirs.  But 
godliness  was  never  made  to  be  the  credit  of  men's  sins ;  nor  is  sin  to  be 
let  alone,  or  well  thought  of,  when  it  can  but  get  into  a  godly  man. 
ShsJl  we  hate  them  most,  whom  we  are  bound  to  love  most?  and  shall 
we  shew  it  by  forbearing  our  plain  rebuke,  and  suffering  their  sin  upon 
them  ?  It  is  the  sinful  unhappiness  of  some  men's  minob,  that  they  dis- 
ftffect  them  that  cross  them  in  their  proceedings,  and  plainly  tell  them  of 
their  faults.  And  they  are  ready  to  fudge  of  the  reprovet's  spirit  by 
their  awn,  and  to  think  that  such  sharp  reproofs  proceed  from  some  dis- 
affection to  their  persons,  or  partial  opposition  to  tne  opinions  which  they 
hold.  .  .  .  But  plain  dealers  are  always  approved  in  the  end ;  and  the 
time  is  at  hand,  when  you  shall  confess  tnat  those  were  your  truest 
friends.  I  crave  your  candid  interpretation  of  my  boldness;  assuring 
you,  that  I  obey  not  the  counsel  of  my  flesh  herein,  but  displease  myseuT 
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as  mucli  as  some  of  you :  and  Had  rather  have  the  ease  and  peace  of 
sflence,  if  it  would  stand  with  duty  and  the  Churches'  good.'  "* 

As  to  the  practical  basis  for  a  union  of  candour,  (not  of  a  misdirected 
charity,)  the  same  writer  drew  up  the  following  amongst  other  resolutions, 
which  deserve  a  careful  study. 

That  we  will  not  defend  nor  palliate,  in  any  communion  with  which 
¥oe  are  severally  connected,  neither  in  any  other,  under  the  veil  of  faUe 
candour,  hnonm  errors,  whether  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  conventional 
practice;  but  rather  consider  the  intrusion  and  vindication  of  such  emls 
to  be  matter,  in  the  first  instance,  of  humiliation  and  disgrace,  and  then 
of  scrutiny,  with  a  view  to  their  exposure  and  rejetrtion. 

"  That  we  are  convinced  of  the  guilt  and  peril  of  ostensibly  supporting 
what,  in  the  interior  of  our  souls,  we  Confess  to  be  indefensible ;  that  we 
disclaim  the  pleas  of  imperfection,  prescription,  antiquity,  ancestral 
recollection,  domestic  obligation,  and  similar  modes  of  defence,  although 
by  all  parties  so  frequently  advanced  as  apologies  for  evident  and  curable 
evil ;  and  that  we  regard  all  such  extenuations,  as  merely  indicating  the 
iiniversal  tmwillingne^  of  mankind  to  censure  and  reform  their  om 
cherished  institutions.  We  detect  the  subtle  agencies  of  the  same  phro- 
iiema  sarkos — 'which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom ;  some,  the  sensuality; 
dome,  the  affection ;  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh ' — ^in  the  disposition  of 
dur  wayward  and  selfish  nature  to  deny  its  inherent  depravity,  when  this 
corruption  manifests  itsdf  in  intolerance,  in  suspicious  jealousy  of  bene- 
ficial changes,  in  hard  determinations  to  resist  conviction,  and  in  refusing 
to  confess  the  blemishes  and  degeneracy  of  any  specific  system^  if  con- 
nectecl  with  individual  interest  and  credit— all  which  causes  of  evil  have 
more  or  less  characteriased  every  Christian  society  down  to  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  and  began  to  be  developed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
primitive  Church  itself."t 

It  is  under  the  defence  of  such  statements  and  principles  that  we 
advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Papists; — ^in  other  words,  the  Converts  to  RoUe,— 

WHERE  ARE  THEY  EDUCATED? 

By  what  influences  Popery  is  fostered,  that  so  our  efforts  may  be 
wisely  directed  against  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 

That  there  are  Evangelical  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  the  only  question  is,  ought  they  to  be  there,  since  the 
Church  is  not  Evangelical :  and  their  presence  forms  a  cloak  and  apology 
for  upholding  a  system  which  agrees  with  what  is  considered  to  be  un- 
evangelical  ? 

So  much  does  this  hurtful  apology  and  pretext  prevail,  that  many 

f)ersons  take  a  single  Evangelical  clergyman  as  a  type  of  the  Church, 
brgetting  the  many  active  ruseyites  by  whom  he  may  be  surrounded  \ 
and  so  are  silent  against  an  evil  system,  because  a  few  good  ihen  lelid  it 
their  countenance. 

Such  misplaced  goodness,  will  have  much  to  answer  for ! 
We  however  in  fliis  enquiry,  have  nothing  to  do  with  individuals,  but 
only  with  a  system. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  often  the  least  aequainUd  with 
•  Baxter's  Preface  to  Gildais  Salviantts.  f  The  Rev.  John  Rflind,  MJl. 
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tliat  with  which  we  are  the  most  familiar;  the  habit  of  looking  at  things, 
often  prevents  our  seeing  them :  hence  what  is  customary  and  usual  to 
us  is  never  thought  of  \  whilst  were  it  introduced  to  us  for  the  first  time, 
or  were  another  for  the  first  time  to  examine  it,  the  subject  might  appear 
in  a  very  different  light. 

Hence  many  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  (who  have 
seriously  considered  only  their  Bibles,  and  such  elements  of  ti*ue  religion 
as  are  presented  in  connexion  with  their  services ;)  have  never  critically 
examined  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Church ; 
they  believe  and  receive  just  what  the  majority  of  Dissenters  do,  and  by 
the  force  of  passive  habit  overlook  the  rest. 

Hence  thev  cannot  understand,  and  can  scarcely  forgive  the  remon- 
strances of  those  who  have  examined  the  whole  question  b}*'  a  different 
standard;  and  whilst  they  heartily  condemn  the  Puseyite,  they  are  equally 
waim  against  the  Dissenter,  who  only  joins  them  in  condemning  Puseyism. 

In  truth,  what  we  want  in  order  to  union  of  feeling  and  agreement  of 
principle,  is  simply  to  understand  each  other. 

To  overleap  tnat  mound  of  prejudice  which  interested  men  lay  between 
the  laity  of  the  Church  and  tne  advocates  of  dissent ;  and  see  that  what 
the  one  condemns  in  practice,  the  other  condemns  in  theory. 

To  clear  up  this  point  as  &r  as  lies  in  our  power,  and  prepare  for  a 
candid  investigation  into  those  delusions  to  which  men  are  exposed,  in 
order  to  a  more  complete  reformation,  we  shall  n:iake  good  the  three 
.  following  propositions. 

1.  That  in  the  established  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
is  sufficient  ground  for  Puseyism. 

2.  That  Puseyism  consistentlv  leads  to  Romanism. 

3.  That,  therefore,  the  Church  needs  a  Bible  reformation,  the  first  part 
of  which  will  be,  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  from  legal  bondage,  so 
that  the  two  opposite  clerical  parties  may  separate  from  each  other, 
taking  their  respective  portions  of  the  Prayer-book;  while  the  laity  make 
a  new  one  for  themselves. 

1.  Our  first  proposition  then  is,  that  in  the  established  formularies  of 
of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  Puseyism. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  the  contradictory  elements  at  work  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  English  Church,  have  each  left  traces  in  her  consti- 
tution, and  therefore  there  are  parts  which  an  Evangelical  may  subscribe 
to,  and  to  which  he  may  give  the  chief  prominence. 

But  the  other  parts,  more  extensive  and  emphatic,  would,  if  received, 
perfectly  nullify  these ;  just  as  Christ  was  of  no  effect  to  those  who  be- 
came circumcised. 

Indeed,  in  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  there  is  room  for  Evangelicalism, 
if  any  of  her  priests  passing  by  her  ritual,  should  confine  their  minis- 
trations chiefly  to  the  parts  which  recognize  the  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Every  truth  which  we  hold,  is  recognized  in  some  form  by  the  Roman 
Church;  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  her  is,  that  she  overlays  the 
truth,  with  rites,  and  forms,  and  superstitious  sacraments,  which  make 
the  truth  ofnone  effect. 

And  therefore,  in  examining  any  system,  we  must  not  consider  merely 
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what  truth  is  in  it;  but  what  error ;  not  whether  there  be  "  good  whcatra 
bread/'  but  whetiier  poison  be  introduced. 

Now  every  clergyman  at  his  ordination,  declares  "that  there  is  notliing 
in  the  Prayer  Book  contrary  to  the  word  of  God." 

This  is  part  of  the  solemn  declaration,  without  which,  no  one  can 
minister  in  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  do  they  all  endorse  every- 
thing in  that  book ;  and  it  therefore  is  what  we  have  to  test,  as  containing 
theprinciples  and  practices  of  the  Puseyites. 

The  first  distinguishing  practice  of  the  Puseyites,  is  "  daily  morning 
and  evening  prayers for  which,  the  forms  of  prayer  are  especially  ap- 
pointed ;  as  tneir  name  imports ;  as  the  Rubrics  assert ;  and  as  the  lessons 
for  every  day  in  the  month  imply. 

Another  distinguishing  practice,  is  in  the  especial  regard  they  pay  to 
saints  days  and  holy  days  ]  for  all  which,  particular  provision  is  msm  in 
the  services  and  regulations  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

A  third  distinguishing  practice  of  the  Puseyites,  against  which  great 
outcry  is  raised  by  men  who  uphold  the  Prayer  Book,  is  that  of  placing 
candles  on  the  altar ;  this  is  prescribed  by  the  very  first  Rubric  in  the 
Prayer  Book ;  and  that  book  they  all  say,  "  containeth  nothing  contrary 
to  God's  word." 

Cler^men  may  be  mobbed,  vilMed  as  dishonest  to  Protestantism,  for 
these  things ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be  wiped  out  of  the  book ;  no  Evan- 
gelical can  "  rail  the  seal  from  off  his  bond." 

It  may  be  unscriptural,  foolish,  superstitious,  Popish;  but  there  it 
stands  in  the  Prayer ^ook  j  and  the  following  letter  in  defence  of  these 
candles,  may  be  condemned,  but  it  cannot  be  answered  except  by  putting 
down  the  Prayer  Book,  and  taking  up  the  Bible. 

"  My  Dear  Brethren, 

"  Having  received  from  an  anonymous  Donor  a  Pair  of  Altar 
Candlesticks,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  request  that  they  might  be 
placed  on  The  Altar  in  St.  Paul's  Church  on  Easter  Sunday,  (two  lights 
on  the  Altar  being  moreover  enjoined  by  the  Rubric  in  our  Prayer  Book,) 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  were  I  disposed  to  do  so,  to  refuse  comphance 
with  the  Donor's  request. 

"  At  the  same  time,  being  well  aware  how  strong  is  the  prejudice,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  against  Lights  on  the  Altar,  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
(and  great  will  be  my  pleasure  if  I  succeed,)  to  endeavour  to  remove 
every  antagonistic  feeling  to  such  ornaments,  by  proving  to  you  that 
Lights  on  the  Altar  are  enjoined  by  a  Rubric  in  our  Prayer  Book,  sanc- 
tioned by  Convocation  and  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Rubric  is  as  follows :  '  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  anch  or- 
naments of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their 
Ministration,  shall  be  retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of 
England)  b^  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  Second  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  Kine  Edward  the  Sixth.'  To  know  then  what  are  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Church  which  the  Prayer  Book  orders  to  be  in  all  Churches, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Act  just  mentioned,  that  ratifies  the  King's 
injunctions,  in  which,  in  the  clause  against  Popish  Torches  and  Tapers 
before  Images  and  Shrines,  we  read  Jhat  ^  Ministers  shall  suffer  from 
henceforth  no  Torches  nor  Candles,  Tapers  or  Images  of  wax,  to  be 
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afore  any  Image  or  Picture,  but  only  two  lights  upon  the  High  Altar^ 
before  the  sacrament,  which,  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  very 
true  light  of  the  world,  they  shall  suffer  to  remain  still.'  And  in  Arch- 
bishop Gi*anmer's  articles  of  visitation,  in  the  same  year,  the  following^ 
inquiry  was  made  at  all  the  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury, 
'Whether  they  suffer  any  Torches,  Candles,  Tapers,  or  any  other  lights 
to  be  in  their  Churches,  but  only  two  lights  upon  the  High  Altar.' 

I  will  add  one  passage  from  Wheatley's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  a  work  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  Churchmen,  as 
an  authority  in  questions  relating^  to  the  Rubric. 

In  speaking  of  this  first  Rubric  he  says, '  I  must  observe  still  farther, 
tiiat  among  other  ornaments  of  the  Church  then  in  use,  there  were  two 
%hts  enjoined  by  injunctions  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  (which  injunc- 
tions were  also  ratified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  here  mentioned,)  to  be 
set  upon  the  Altar,  as  a  significant  ceremony  to  represent  the  light  which 
Christ's  gospel  brought  into  the  world.  And  this  too  was  ordered  by  the 
the  very  same  injunction  which  prohibited  all .  other  lights  and  tapers, 
that  used  to  be  superstitiously  set  before  images  or  shrines,  &c.  And 
these  lights,  used  time  out  ot  mind  in  the  Church,  are  still  continued  in 
most,  if  not  all.  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  and  Chapels,  so  often 
as  divine  service  is  performed  by  candle-light ;  and  ought  also,  by  this 
Bubric,  to  be  used  in  all  Parish  Churches  and  Chapels  at  the  same  times.' 

"I  trust,  my  brethren,  that  these  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Altar 
Lights,  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  hasty  or  intemperate  con- 
demnation of  a  practice  sanctioned  by  uie  Churcu  of  England,  before 
and  since  the  Reformation,  even  to  the  present  day. 

"Your faithful  Pastor, 

"GEO.  B.  P.  LATIMER. 

''Easter  Even,  1861/ 
"St.  Paul's,  Birmingham." 

But  the  main  element  confirmatory  of  Puseyism,  in  its  stronghold  res* 
pecting  sacramental  efficacy ;  is  the  sacerdotal,  or  priestly  char- 
acter, recognized  in  the  whole  of  the  services,  and  provided  for  in  the 
ceremonies  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  deacons,  priests,  and 
bishops. 

The  doctrine  of  a  priesthood,  is  a  complete  defence  of  Puseyism. 
Some  we  know  deny  that  there  are  priests  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  Romish  sense  of  the  word ;  but  that  the  Anglican  use  of  the  term 
priest,  is  only  a  contraction  of  presbyter. 

This  question  of  words  and  names  makes  no  difference ;  we  know  that 
only  one  order  is  called  priest,  and  is  called  so  in  imitation  of  Rome; 
but  every  order  is  actuaUy  a  priesthood,  possessing  a  peculiar  sanctity 
(vnd power,  residing  in  a  distinct  body  of  men ;  communicated  by  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  orders ;  and  without  which  they  can  neither  preach 
the  word,  consecrate  elements,  administer  sacraments,  nor  bury  the  dead. 

Now  if  "  the  Prayer  Book  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,"  it  follows  that  priestly  power  and  not  spiritual  religion  constitutes 
Christianity ;  and  so  again  the  Puseyites  are  supported  by  the  Prayer 
Book :  for  they  insist  mainly  on  Baptism,  &c.,  by  one  validly  ordained. 
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That  this  sacerdotal  power,  or  priestly  function^  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  we  shall  prove  in  two  ways  :— 

(1.)  From  the  ritnai  of  the  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  of 
deacons,  priests  and  bishops. 

(2.)  From  services  they  are  entitled  to  perform,  through  this  ordina- 
tion, &c. 

I.  We  shall  exmine  first,  the  ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  the 
consecration  of  bishops. 

The  pre&ce  of  these  forms  declares,  that  from  Scripture  and  the 
ancient  authors,"  '^it  is  evident  there  have  been  from  the  Apostles'  times 
these  orders,"  and  that  no  man  might  execute  their  offices  without  this 
ordination  by  "lawful  authority." 

And  that  in  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  no  man  be  aDowed 
to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  admitted  thereunto 
according  to  the  form  herein-after  following,  or  hath  had  formerly  epis- 
copal consecration  or  ordination." 

Here  is  the  sacredness  ofj  and  the  exclusive  right  of,  a  sacerdotal  or 
priestly  caste  to  minister  in  the  church. 

The  episcopal  or  bishop-ordination,  may  be  had  before-hand  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  then  a  priest  or  bishop  of  Rome  may  be  received 
into  the  same  offices  in  the  English  Church ;  but  if  the  «iost  useful  and 
honoured  minister  amongst  any  Dissenters,  were  to  join  the  Church,  he 
would  not  be  sacred  enough  to  do  any  office  in  the  English  Church, 
without  being  re-ordained  oy  a  bishop.  His  orders  would  be  ignored ; 
his  previous  riffht  to  preach  or  baptize,  or  bury,  or  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  would  be  denied,  and  he  would  for  the  Jirst  time  receive  priestly 
AUTHORITY.  Such  is  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  English  Pro- 
testant Church. 

How  then  is  the  sacerdotal  power  conveyed? 

"  First  the  Archdeacon,  or  his  deputy,  shall  present  unto  the  bishop 
itittin^  in  his  chair  near  to  the  holt  table)  such  as  desire  to  be  ordained 
eacons,  (each  of  them  being  decently  habited,)  saying  these  words 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  I  present  unto  you  these  persons  present,  to  be 
admitted  deacons." 

And  after  many  questions  and  answers,  all  set  down  and  printed  ver- 
batim, beforehand,  (so  that  anybody  cotdd  go  through  it  3)  with  some 
prescribed  devotions. 

Then  the  bishop  laying  his  hand  severally  upon  the  head  of  every 
one  of  them,  humbly  kneeRng  before  him,  shall  sav, '  take  thou  authority 
to  execute  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Church  of  God,  committed  unto 
thee  'y  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.'" 

Then  shall  the  bishop  deliver  to  every  one  of  them  the  N.  T.  saying, 

take  thou  authority  to  read  the  gospel  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  to 
preach  in  the  same,  if  thou  be  licemed  thereto  by  the  bishop  himself. 

This  is  the  lowest  grade  of  ministry )  accordingly  only  a  few  things 
are  allowed  to  be  done  by  a  deacon.  He  may  read  the  Bible  in  the 
Church,  which  a  Scripture  reader  may  not  do.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  practice,  and  perhaps  is  now,  for  the  deacon  to  omit  the  absolutum 
when  he  reads  the  morning  and  evening  service,  since  he  is  not  yet  high 
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maugh  to  have  power  to  forgive  sins.  Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  defends  this  omission^  on  the  ground  that  none  lower  than  a 
priest  has  a  ngjfit  to  proclaim  absolution ! 

And  after  the  authority  given  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  Church, 
the  bishop  prays  that  the  deacons  may  so  well  behave  themselves 
in  this  inferior  office,  that  they  may  be  found  worthy  to  be  called 
unto  the  Aigher  ministriesJ^  Wiiich  means  a  fuller  possession  of  priestly 
power.  The  deacon  is  not  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  the  bishop's  hands.  And  this  is  why  he  has  less  sacerdotal 
power. 

The  authority  is  therefore  raised  higlier,  in  the  next  step  cMdi  priests 
orders;  though  here  as  before,  the  bishop  sits  in  his  chair  near  to  the 
holy  table. 

After  certain  questions  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  prayers,  the  bishop 
proceeds  to  impart  mystical  virtue  to  the  priest. 

When  this  prayer  is  done,  the  bishop  with  the  priests  present  shall 
lay  their  hands  severally  upon  the  head  of  every  one  that  receiveth  the 
order  of  priesthood ;  the  receivers  humbly  hneeling,  and  the  bishop  saying 

 ^'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in 

the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands:  whose  sins  thou  dost  for^ve,  they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins 
thou  dost  I'etain,  they  are  retained.' " 

This  false  and  blasphemous  use  of  Scripture,  (assuming  the  very  place 
of  Christ  himself,  ana  giving  Apostolic  power,)  is  omittedin  the  ordering 
of  deacons,  who  consequent^  cannot  forgive  sins,  nor  even  pronounce  the 
general  absolution. 

Whilst  a  deacon  may  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church,  (a  consecrated 
man,  in  a  consecrated  building,)  the  priest  is  further  addressed  by  the 
bishop  thus  :  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
minister  the  holy  sacraments  in  the  congregation  where  thou  shalt  be 
lawfully  appointed  thereunto." 

The  consecrating  of  a  bishop,  is  accompanied  with  a  still  more  empha- 
tic declaration  of  tne  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  since  this  office 
of  a  bishop,  is  higher  than  that  of  a  priest,  allowing  a  still  further  exer- 
cise of  sacerdotal  power,  (namely  for  ordinary  priests,  confirming  children 
and  consecrating  churches  and  burial  grounds)  there  is  both  greater  pomp 
and  circumstance  in  the  consecration  to  this  order,  as  well  as  higher  dig- 
nitaries engaged  in  it. 

The  bishops,  aided  by  priests,  can  make  a  priest ;  but  the  archbishop, 
aided  by  bishops,  must  engage  in  consecrationg  a  bishop.   As  follows, — 

^^Then  the  archibishop  and  bishops  present,  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  elected  bishop  kneeling  before  them  upon  his  hnees,  the 
archbishop  saying, — 

^Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee,  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands ;  in  the  nams  of  the  Father y  and  of  ths  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which 
isdven  unto  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our  hands  J  " 

We  find  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  elements  of  sacerdotalism,  or  pecu^ 
liar  priestly  power,  recognized  in  the  forms  of  making,  ordering,  and 
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oonsecrating  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops.  It  is  this  priestly  power, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  Puseyism. 

Secondly,  this  priestly  character  is  equally  manifest  in  the  method  and 
circumstances  as  well  as  the  nature  of  those  functions,  to  which  men  are 
introduced  by  these  priestly  orders. 

Notice  then,  especially,  with  what  distinctness  of  spiritual  caste  this 
magical  power  is  exercised. 

After  general  confession,  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayers,  in  whioh 
confession  the  priest,  like  the  people,  kneels ;  there  is  this  direction;— 
the  absolution  or  remimon  of  sins  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
ALONE  STANDING,  the  peoph  stUl  kneelina" 

This  is  to  express  the  authority  of  the  priest>  as  standing  in  God's 
place,  whilst  the  people  humbly  kneel  to  hear  the  priest  proclaim  that 
God  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  his  ministers  to  pronoimce 
to  his  people  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins." 

Thus  he  enters  on  the  priestly  office,  by  doing  what  a  deacon  is  not 
allowed  to  do ;  by  acting  on  a  commission  connected  with  the  gift  of 
inspiration  to  the  Apostles,  and  in  a  way  in  which  the  Apostles  never 
exercised  their  authority ! 

In  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,"  there  is  a  general  confession 
to  b  emade  in  case  ot  ^*  imminent  danger this  is  followed  by  a  form  of  ab- 
solution, or  assurance  of  pardon  to  the  penitent ;  but  the  poor  sailors  are 
to  have  no  comfort  from  their  petitions,  if  there  is  no  priest  to  declare 
the  absolution  with  authority.  This  is  a  shameful  illustration  of  sace^ 
dotalism.  The  Prayer  Book  direction  in  the  imminent  danger,  after  the 
confession  of  sin,  thus  proceeds  : — 

Then  shall  thepnesty  if  there  be  ant  in  the  sMpypronowiM  the 
the  absolution" 

But  what  if  there  be  no  priest  in  the  ship  ?  Then,  of  course,  no  one 
hss  power  to  declare  that  God's  word  of  grace  may  be  relied  on !  Ohrist 
himself  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  salvation,  without  a  priest. 

.  The  same  extraordmary  authority,  giving  validity  to  the  divine  pro- 
mises, by  the  vain  breath  of  a  man,  is  involved  in  ihe  priest  alone  stand- 
ing  while  all  the  people  kneel,  at  the  absolution  in  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  of  the  Church. 

He  stands  because  he  is  a  priest ;  the  p^^plo  kneel  and  dare  not  stand 
—because  they  are  (not  sons  but)  slaves.  Tne  priest  is  ahote  them,  their 
comfort  is  in  his  authority :  then  may  they  rise,  when  he  has  declared 
them  absolved. 

"  Here  all  the  people  standing  up,  the  priest  shall  say  "  these  Apoc- 
ryphal words,  (ordered  to  be  9ung  at  the  end  of  every  reading  of  the 
Psalms,  as  well  as  said  in  this  place,)  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Answer — As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
HUlg,  &c." 

In  this  method  of  declaring  absolution  then,  as  first  the  ezclusire 
work  and  power  of  a  priest,  he  alone  standing,  we  see  how  that  he  enters 
on  the  exercise  of  his  sacerdotal  office,  by  declarina  with  professional 
authority y  with  grave  and  solemn  preliminaries,  what  any  iff  ant  may 
declare  with  equal  power,  certainty  and  propriety. 
.  Besides  the  first  grave  office  of  absolution  in  the  daily  morning  and 
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evening  prayers^  the  priest  is  to  declare  to  the  people  (during  the  com- 
munion service)  what  holydays  or  fasting  days  are  in  the  week  following 
to  be  observed this  direction  of  the  Prayer  Book  (if  honestly  followed) 
would  provide  special  services  for  nearly  every  day  in  the  year. 

After  the  sermon,  or  homily,  (on  communion  days,)  the  priest  shall 
return  to  the  Lord's  table  and  begin  the  offertory ;  that  is^  the  service 
of  religious  almsgiving  durine  the  Lord's  supper. 

Manv  Puseyites  are  blamed  for  this  service,  as  an  innovation,"  and  a 
relic  of  Popery ;  but  there  are  sentences  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be 
read,  a  metnod  of  collection  and  presentation,  together  witn  a  prayer  for 
acceptance  3 — all  provided  in  that  book,  respecting  which  every  clergy- 
man declares  that  ^Ht  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God." 

What  then  does  this  infallible  book  contain  on  this  subject  of  the 
'^offertory"  sercieCy  as  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper? 

First,  appointed  passages  of  Scripture,  mongst  which  are  the  tares 
also ; "  namely  two  verses  out  ^Tobit,  iv. ! 

Whilst  these  sentences  are  in  reading,  the  deacons,  churchwanlens^ 
or  other  fit  person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for 
the  poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent  basin,  to  be 
provided  by  the  parish  for  that  purpose :  and  reverently  brinff  it  to  the 
priest,  who  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it  upon  the  holy  taHe."* 

Here  note  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  whole  scene ;  neither  church- 
warden nor  deacon,  may  present  the  offerings  on  the  sacred  table :  it  is 
an  act  of  priestly  oblation  1 

After  humbly  presenting  and  placing  the  basin  on  the  sacred  table; 
the  priest  prays  that  God  will  mercifully  ^'accept  our  alms  and  ob- 
lations." 

Not  only  is  there  this  "offertory"  service,  in  its  fall  Puseyite  de- 
velopment to  be  found  in  the  comnjunion  service ;  but  confession  also 
is  recommended  in  the  same  service :  on  the  same  grounds  exactly  as 
that  on  which  Papists  defend  that  abuse. 

And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man  should  come  to  the  holy 
communion,  but  with  full  trust  in  OocFs  tnercy  and  with  a  quiet  con- 
science ; — therefore  if  there  be  any  who  by  this  means  cannot  (j^uiet  his 
conscience  herein,  but  requireth  farther  comfort  or  counsel,  let  htm  come 
to  me^  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  word, 
that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  holv  word,  [i.e.  by  the  priests]  he  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  absolution.'*^  So  will  he  become  certain  of  God  s 
favour,  all  of  whose  promises "  according  to  this  book,  "  are  yea  and 
amen,  in  "  the  priest. 

This  confession  and  absolutioii  are  more  fiilly  enforced  in  the  visitation 
of  the  sick."   Where  we  read — 

Then  shall  the  minister  examine  whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his 
sins,  (fee. 

Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  mahe  a  special  confession 
OF  his  sins,  if  he  feels  his  conscience  troubled  with  an^  weigiity  matter. 
After  which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him,  (if  he  humbly 
and  heartily  desire  it,)  after  this  sort — 

•  The  Communion  Service  :  Prayer  Book. 
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'  Our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  (!)  to  ab- 
solve all  sinners,  who  truly  repent  and  beneve  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offences:  And  I  by  his  authority  committed 
UNTO  MB,*  ABSOLVE  THEE  from  all  thy  sinSf  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost   Amen.' " 

Thus  is  the  doctrine  of  special  confession,  and  priestly  absolution,  con- 
tained in  that  Book,  which  all  Evangelical  ministers  declare  containeth 
in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God." 

The  same  spiritual  conjuring  by  the  exercise  of  priestly  power,  is  ap- 
imrent  in.the  cofiseeration  of  toe  elements^  in  the  Lord's  supper,  a  phrase 
altogether  unscriptural  and  superstitious. 

No  layman,  no  Scripture  reader,  not  even  a  deacon,  can  perform  this 
miracle.  When  the  priest,  standing  before  the  table,  hath  so  ordered 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  he  mav  with  more  readiness  and  decency  break 
the  bread  before  the  people,  and  take  the  cup  into  Ms  hands,  he  shall  saif 
the  PRAYER  OF  CONSECRATION  as  foUoweth." 

At  one  part  of  the  prayer  it  is  thus  prescribed : — 

Here  the  priest  is  to  take  the  paten  into  his  hands and  again, 
here  to  break  the  bread and  again,  here  to  lay  his  hands  upon  all 
the  bread :"  i.  e.  that  it  may  all  be  consecrated  !  A  iurtber  direction  of 
like  sort,  in  connection  with  thie  prayer  of  consecration,"  is  And  here 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  flagon)  in  which  there 
is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated."  | 

AU  this  is  in  that  book,  which  is  declared  to  contain  in  it  nothing  I 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God." 

He  who  stands  to  perform  this  Scriptural  ceremony  of  consecrating 
the  elements,  touching  all  the  vessels  witn  sacred  and  consecrating  hands, 
is  just  beforehand  directed  to  kneel,"  while  in  the  name  of  all  that 
receive  the  communion,"  he  makes  a  confession  of  guilt ;  but  when  in 
his  onmnamehe  enacts  the  "prayer  of  consecration,"  he  "stands,"  by 
right  of  official  authority. 

So  effectual  is  his  consecration  of  the  elements,  that  like  the  priest 
himself,  they  may  be  put  to  no  other  than  a  religious  use.  As  indeed  we 
have  heard  of  some  consistent  Anglican  priests  destroying  poor  people's 
best  basin,  after  a  private  baptism,  lest  the  sacred  vessel  should  be  aeee- 
crated  by  beinff  sacrilegiously  used  for  unconsecnited  sugar.  Should 
there  be  too  little  bread  or  wine  consecrated,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  service,  the  priest  is  to  say  "  the  form  prescribed  "  over  additional 
elements,  "  for  ths  blessing  of  the  breadj^  and  "  for  the  blessing  of  the 
cup." 

Which  blessing,  though  unscriptural  (jsinee  our  Lord  blessed  Ood,  end 
not  the  bread  arm  wifie^  is  yet  effectual  by  priestly  power :  insomuch,  . 
that  any  consecrated  bread  or  wine  remaining  after  tne  sacrament,  is  like 
the  basin,  defended  from  profane  uses. 

"  When  all  have  communicated,  the  minister  shall  return  to  the  Lord's 
table  and  reverently  place  upon  it,  what  remaineth  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  covering  the  same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth." 

These  sacred  relics,  are  thus  to  be  disposed  of, — "  and  if  any  remain 
of  that  which  hath  been  consecrated,  it  shall  not  be  carried  out  of 
•  When  was  thU  authority  eommitted  to  iheef   P.  B. 
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VHE  CHUBCH,  but  the  priest  aiid  sufih  other  commuiiioaBts  as  hie  flliall 
then  call  unto  him,  shall  immediatehfj  after  the  blessing,  BSYSBi^iTi^ir 

EAT  AND  DRINK  THE  SAME." 

The  sacrament  of  baptism,  contains  an  equal  if  not  greater  manifestly 
tion  of  the  sacerdotal  power;  the  right  to  administer  it,  is  obtained  in 
the  ordination  of  a  priest :  tiie  effect  of  its  administration,  is  to  confer 
^'forgiveness  of  sins,  by  spiritual  regeneration."  Since  after  having 
^ved  for  tins  restdt,  and  that  this  infant  may  be  bom  again  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation,"  and  that  God 
wflflild  sanctify  this  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  siB  j" — ^it  is 
decLu*ed  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Christ's  eSiurch." 

Accordingly,  after  having  pronounced  this  result  to  the  people,  the 
priest  shall  say,-^ 

We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  in&nt  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  receive 
mm  for  thy  own  cnild  by  adoption,  <fcc." 

Such  are  the  prayers,  assertions,  and  thanksgivings,  contained  in  the 
service  of  baptism,  in  that  book  which  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God."  : 

We  say^othinff  here  of  sponsors,  promising  in  the  child's  name;  this 
l&ay  be  Soriptural,  if  the  Scripture  supports  it ;  but  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  sacerdotal  efficacy  of  the  rite.  Baptismal  regeneration,  denied  by 
'Cveiy  Evangelical  in  Im  pi?eaching,  supported  in  preaching  by  every 
Puseyite,  is  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  they  all  use,  and  declare  to  be 
8cri])tural :  it  is  in  the  Catechism,  which  they  all  teach  for  confirmation;; 

wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  in- 
luiritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  fining 
an  inheritance,  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  But  is  it  not  in  the  rrayar 
Book?  Yes!   Is  it  in  the  Bible?  No. 

Where  did  it  come  from?  The  Pope.  Where  does  it  lead  to?  The  Pope. 

^  important  and  efficacious  is  tlus  rite,  according  to  the  Praver  Book, 
.that  a /brm  of  baptizing  in  a  hurry  is  appointed,  lest  the  child  should 
die  fir^t !  And  h^ce  the  general  superstition  of  the.  people  who  are  ex- 
poseil  to  this  priestlv  influence, — ^though  they  know  notning  else,  they 
know  thus  muehoi^  (?)— that  a  sick  child  is  not  safe  for 
heavm  till  it  is  baptized. 

Tlte  form  of  hsu^y  baptism,  demands  a  laivful  minister^  t.  e,  one  re- 
cognized by  the  Prayer  !l^ook ;  thdJt  is^  one  ordained  as  a  priest,  by  a 
hisnop.  All  these  must  concur  to  save  a  poor  child,  whom  our  blessed 
Xord  would  take  to  his  arms,  even  if  unhaptized,  as  he  did  w'ben  on  earth. 

But  though  a  form  is  prescribed  for  an  emergency,  yet  should  the  child 
recover,  it  must  be  taken  to  Church,  and  have  the  validity  of  xts  baptism 
examined  and  attested. 

Why  all  this  carefulness?  Because  baptism  is  here  the  dporof  sal^%- 
tion;  and  accordingly,  whilst  providing  a  quick  process  for  auoh.as  arein 
danger,  we  are  tola  that  "it  is  certain  by  God's  word,*  that  children 
which  are  baptized,  dyin^  before  ,  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  saved.? 

(End  of  baptismal  service*) 
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*  Where  is  the  question  .mentio&ed  itt  God's  wovd  ?  P.  D. 
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This  supposes  that  children  not  so  baptized,  are  lost;  hence  the  eagef' 
tiess  to  provide  a  short  form  to  save  sick  children. 

And  consistently  with  this  principle,  the  font  is  the  only  esssn- 

'TIAL  PREPARATION    FOR   THE    BURIAL  SERVICE.     It  is  the  Sftte  of 

heaven,  and  of  the  consecrated  ground.  For  being  by  natare  bom  in 
sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  ft.  e,  by  baptism]  made  tbe 
children  of  grace." — ( The  Catechism.)  It  is  by  this  engraftmg  into  the 
Church,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  salvation^  and  hence  are  fit  to  haTS  the 
burial  service  read  over  us. 

TMs  burial  service  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  rightly 
baptized,  and  "  thereby  "  truly  saved^ 

Hence  a  clergyman  may  consistently,  and  if  he  believe  the  Prayer 
Book  according  to  his  ordination  vow,  he  must  conscientiously,  not  only 
refuse  to  bury  unbaptized  persons,  but  all  who  have  not  been  baptized  by 
the  valid  priesthood  as  recognized  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  Puseyite  clergy,  do  act  upon  one  part  of  this  rule,  namely,  they 
refuse  to  bury  such  as  have  not  been  baptized  at  all. 

For  this,  they  are  of  course  condemned,  and  that  by  many  churchmen; 
but  let  such  persons  read  the  following  notice,  prefixed  as  a  warning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  burial  service. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  office  ensuing ,  is  not  to  be  used  for 
ANT  THAT  DIE  UNBAPTIZED  J  or  excommunicatey  or  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  themselves." 

Baptism  is  therefore  the  only  essential  condition;  this  admits  to  the 
Church:  excommunication,  which  turns  out  of  the  Church,  is  but  annul- 
ling the  benefits  of  baptism. 

§0  then  we  are  buried  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life,"  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  priestly  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism. 

Thus  is  the  Tractarian  or  Puseyite  principle,---pre-eminently  termed 
-THE  SACRAMENTAL  SYSTEM, — ^the  doctnuo  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

In  all  these  matters  thus  noted,  we  have  seen  the  peculiar  exercise  of 
a  priestly  power,  which  power  is  conferred  by  episcopiu  ordination :  with- 
out which  ordination,  no  man  may  administer  the  sacraments,  without 
which  sacraments,  no  man  may  be  saved. 

In  this,  and  in  mpre,  the  Puseyites  are  vindicated  by  the  Prayer  Book ; 
which  all  the  Evangelicals  together  with  themselves,  declare  at  their 
ordination  '^containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  6od."  See 
Canon  S6th,  which  they  all  sign  ^'willingly  and  ex  animo^^ — ^with  all 
their  heart 

Let  the  laity  look  to  this,  and  not  vainly  expend  their  anger  on  Pusey- 
ites, whilst  they  join  the  Evangelicals  in  extolling  "our  Prayer  Book," 
which  justifies  the  Puseyites  in  all  they  do. 

Our  two  further  propositions, — ^that  Puseyism  naturally  leads  to 
Home ;  and  that  w  therefore  retire  a  reformation  out  of  the  Btbk, 
not  out  of  ib»  remiiants  of  superstition  ;-^wiU  be  more  quickly  despatched. 

Secondly  then^  we  assert  that  this  sacramental  system,  naturally,  con- 
sistentiy,  and  necessarily,  lecids  to  Rome. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  number  of  conversions  to  Rome ;  we  should 
rather  be  surprised  that  th^  are  so  few. 
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Suppose  men  at  this  daj^  with  the  general  doctrines  called  EvangeUcal, 
and  wrth  the  Bible  as  their  only  standard^  were  to  construct  a  system 
of  religious  worship  and  policy  for  themselves^  is  it  likely  that  any 
one  of  the  elements  we  have  ammadverted  on,  would  be  introduced  ? 

Whence  then  have  these  originated  ?  Plainly  from  the  Roman  Bitual 
and  Mass  Book ;  to  which  everything  may  be  traced. 

From  RomO)  comes  the  method  of  ordering  and  consecrating  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops :  the  forms  of  absolution;  the  urging  of  confession: 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration — ^the  entire  system  of  priesthood 
and  sacramentalism. 

Then  let  any  one  read  the  Calendar ^  with  its  tables  of  saints  and  days 
prefixed  to  the  Prayer  Book;  and  sav  whether  it  would  not  require  more 
spare  time  than  people  can  give  to  religion,  to  know  the  history  of  these 
saints  and  the  reasons  for  such  days. 

That  no  saint  may  be  overlooked,  though  we  have  some  speciallv  men- 
tioned of  whom  nobody  knows  anything — ^we  have  in  addition,  a  aay  for 

All  Saints,"  Sac.  But  what  is  more  astonishing,  is,  that  these  Apoc- 
ryphal saints,  have  also  Apoohryphal  Scriptures  to  keep  them  in 
countenance. 

Lessons  in  the  Calendar  from  that  very  Apocrypha  on  which  Rome 
fonnds  some  of  her  notions. 

The  Homilies  also  very  frequently  refer  to  the  Apocrypha  in  support 
of  doctrines;  and  these  Homilies  are  subscribed  to,  as  well  as  the  Prayer 
Book,  by  the  dergv. 

And  in  the  fourth  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  two  books  of  the  Apocry- 
pha are  given  as  canonical,  whilst  all  the  othisrs  are  referred  to  by  name, 
as  to  be  read  by  the  Church  for  example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners." Accordingly  they  occur  frequently  in  the  lessons,  (see  the  Calen- 
dar,) and  are  quoted  in  the  Homilies ;  as  well  9i&mthe  eamm/mion  service. 

The  feasts  and  fasts  are  taken  fr^m  Rome;  and  many  have  directly 
Roman  meanings,  implied  in  their  very  names. 

The  following  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence,  look  strange  in  a  Protes- 
tant Prayer  Book. 

"L  The  fortv  davs  of  Lent.    [Why  forty  days  no  one  can  tell.] 

U.  The  Ember  days.  [The  origin  and  meaning  of  which  name  is  not 
decided.] 

III.  The  three  Kogation  days. 

IV.  AU  the  Fridays  in  the  year.   Except  Christmas  day." 

Uany  simple  people  imagine  that  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Catholic 
to  abstain  from  meat  every  Friday ;  but  this  is  the  common  discipline  of 
Home  and  Ihigland.   It  is  one  of  the  Prayer  Book  regulations. 

The  four  ''solemn  days"  of  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  martyrdom  of 
Charles  I.,  bhrth  and  return  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Coronation  of  the 
Reigning  Monarch,  are  perhaps  the  only  Protestant  days  which  the 
Bnghsh  Church  has  adopted. 

The  INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS  and  angels  may  be  defended  from  the 
Prayer  Book,  first,  by  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  a  day  and  a  church 
consecrated  to  their  honour ;  and  a  collect  or  porayer  celebrating  their 
^es:  whilst  secondly,  this  practice  is  almost  imitated,  certainly  palli- 
ated, by  the  following  "  collect;'  headed,  "  Saint  (?)  Michael  and  all 
angels.^' 
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^  Otrerlasting  GUx!,  who  hast  ordained  and  constituted  the  sertices  of 
Angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful  order;  mercifully  grants  that  as  thj 
holy  angels  alway  do  thee  service  in  heaven,  so,  by  thy  appointmeDt, 
THEY  HAT  SUCCOUR  AND  DEFEND  US  071  eofrtk ;  through  Jestts  Clunat 
our  Lord." 

The  Cantiele  to  be  used  at  discretion  instead  of  Te  Deum,  in  the  mora* 
ing  service,  contains  after  some  over^done  poetical  imitations  of  the 
Psalmist,  callinsf  upon  all  the  elements  to  praise  the  Creator  ;^the  fd- 
lowing, — "  O  AnanicUy  AzariaSf  and  JUisaelj  bless  ye  the  Lard,  pram 
hirn  and  magnify  him for  ewr^ 

We  are  perhaps  only  ezposuig  our  Protestant  ignorance,  when  we  con- 
fess our  non-acquaintance  with  these  three  worthies  \  and  any  reasons  foi 
their  bein^  specially  called  upon  in  public  prayer. 

Such  things  border  so  closely  on  Romish  invocatioDS,  that  whoever  can 
h^dartily  join  in  these,  cannot  logically  refrain  from  ^ing  tiie  entire  length. 

And,  mdeed,  the  strongest  arguments  of  Romanists  against  the  Gliurch 
of  England,  are  drawn  from  her  own  system. 

The  famous  letter  from  Rome,  shewing  an  exact  conff>rmity  between 
Popery  and  Paganism,"  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  could  not  nave  been 
answered  had  he  been  a  Dissenter  \  but  since  he  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  a  Roman  doctor  has  answered,  by  shewing  that  the  same 
arguments  would  prove  an  exact  conformity  between  the  Church  of 
Eng-land  and  Popery." 

Thus  is  the  Churchman  silenced,  when  a  Protestant  Dissenter  would  be 
triumphant. 

This  Roman  author  thus  argues,  taking  up  those  points  in  which  Dr. 
Middleton  had  proved  the  agreement  between  Romanism  and  Paganism: 
« — ^by  the  same  rescuing,  the  Church  of  England  is  in  exact  conformiiy 
with  the  Church  of  Rome: — 

1.  In  the  s^me  churches;  or  new  ones  dedicated  to  Popish  AEiints, 
which  is  a  greater  honour  than  desiring  their  prayers. 

2.  Altars  in  their  churches;  before  which  they  kneel;  though  they 
have  no  sacrifice,  and  disbelieve  in  the  real  presence.  The  sign  of  the 
cross,  without  which  none  is  rightly  baptized. 

8.  Their  liturgy  and  common  prayer  is  wholly  Popish,  at  .bast  a 
bungling  imitation  of  the  Romish  mass :  from  this  tiiey  have  borrowed 
their  coUects,  lessons,  &c.,  and  a  great  part  of  the  communion  service. 
Their  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  tsdcMi  from  Rome,  and 
jfi'om  thmce  they  pretend  to  derive  their  oramation.  Their  w«y  of  or- 
daining' ministers  resembles  that  of  Papists,"  even  to  the  gin  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.   Their  surplices  are  rags  of  Rome,  &c. 

4.  "  Their  Church  government  by  archbishops  and  bishops  ;  spiritual 
courts,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  Confirmation,  priestly  absolution  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  whero  they  prescribe  auricular  confession  fwd  a 
form  of  absolution,  in  substance  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Chm*ch  of 
Rome." 

5.  Their  regards  (paid  by  kneeling,)  to  the  consecrated  elements. 

6.  Days,  like  Papists,  in  honour  of  saints  and  angels ;  which  if  it  be 
not  religious  worship,  I  know  what  it  is.  Their  collect  for  Michadmas 
day,  prays  to  be  defended  by  ailgels.   Their  Calendar  is  full  of  Popish 
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'flamts.  They  pi«0cribe  fastSi  like  Papfit&  ^uxd-firoin  them  have  taken  into 
their  books  the  fasts  of  Lent^  Vigils^  JSmber  days,  and  Fridays/'  &c.  &a 

Thus  safely  can  the  Bomamst  retort  on  the  Anglican,  so  does  he  blunt 
the  arrows  of  the  best  equipped  controversialist 

They  must  be  clean,  who  Dear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord :  the  physician 
must  nrst  heal  himself :  first  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye« 

These  principles  which  come  from  Borne,  lead  to  Borne :  but  especially 
the  grand  central  doctrine  of  the  priesthoodf  which  is  the  essence  of 
Popery. 

In  this  source  of  ordination-pofverf  which  England  received  from 
Home;  and  which  she  still  recognizes,  in  Bome,  we  imd  the  grand  souroe 
of  conversion  amongst  her  consistently  sacramentarian  clergy,  lliej 
say  only  one  Church  can  have  the  Comforter  with  it;  the  power  of  con- 
ferring sacerdotal  consecration,  oh  which  the  saving  efficacy  of  baptism 
and  other  rites  depends. 

Therefore,  they  look  for  such  a  Church;  and  find  that  Borne,  (from 
which  England  has  accepted  so  much,)  is  also  by  England  recogni^slBd  as 
having  this  present  divinity,  and  therefore  from  the  leadings  of  the 
Eogliflh  Church,  tiiej  find  rest  in  the  Bomish  communion.  This  is  the 
eottdensed  history  of  all  clerical  conversions. 

This  true  Church,  which  has  authority  conveyed  down  from  the  be- 
ginning,  to  confer  these  wonderful  priestly  gifts,  is  what  all  these  men 
grope  after ;  as.tbe  converts  plainly  declare. 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Anderton,  in  a  farewell  letter  to  his  late  parishioners, 
(of  St.  Margaret's,  Leicester,)  professes  to  have  found  tne  source  of 
the  sacramental  Nile ; — or  rather,  the  true  fountain  of  healing  waters  of 
which  all  the  clergy  aim  to  drink  at  ordinations,  and  there  fill  their 
pitcher  with  gracious  powers  for  their  spiritual  functions  of  baptism,  con* 
nrmation  andabsolution. 

This  fountain,  poor  Anderton  finds  under  Peter^s  chair,  whence  it  flows 
through  all  valid  ecclesiastical  channels ;  to  exude  from  the  fingers  of  a 
bishop,  and  distil  from  the  lips  of  a  priest  so  qualified.  If  this  unfortu* 
sate  gentleman  seems  madder  than  his  late  Anglican  brethren,  it  is  only 
because  he  is  more  methodical ; — a  more  logical  lunatic :  they  trust  to 
moonshine,  but  he  thinks  a  trip  to  the  moon,  more  healing  and  safe. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  follow  him,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  anxious  to 
nmoYe  the  balloon  which  periodically  carries  these  cieluded  passengera. 

But  we  must  defer  the  conchmon  of  this  subject  to  ov/r  nesct  nwnber: 
in  which  we  shall  notice  some  manifestoes  of  the  converts  from  England 
to  Rome.  Meanwhile  we  may  observe  that  these  converts  to  Bome  from 
the  Church  of  !E^gland,  will  not  do  as  a  Boman  doctor  magnanimously 
ascribes  to  Luther,— drag  down  with  them  more  than  a  third  of  the  stars 
of  he^iven ) — the  movement  back  to  Bome,  will  not  at  all  disturb  the  cur- 
rent of  society ;  it  reaches  not  to  the  masses  of  the  people :  it  forms  no 
fearful  and  attractive  vortex  to  force  all  the  vessels  within  the  sweep  of 
the  hoiizon  to  dance  around  this  whirlpool,  and  finally  to  become  engul- 
phed.  It  all  depends  upon  churchmen  themselves,  to  frustate  this  move- 
ment; by  listemng  to  their  true  friends.  We  trust  that  it  will  simply 
lead  people  to  wake  up  and  wonder  how  these  men  found  their  way  to 
Rome  y  and  finding  that  they  have  only  followed  a  thread  which  the 
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Romans  left  behind  them,  along  which  thread  these  poor  men  have 
groped  with  a  marrellons  purblind  consistency,  we  shall  have  amply  to 
cut  the  thread;— 'to  dissolve  the  connexion  for  ever; — and  reverse  the 
state  of  things  which  allows  four  and  twenty  prelates  to  declare  in  the 
face  of  all  Protestant  England — ^that  '^the  Church  before  and  after  the 
Reformation  is  undoubtedly  identical."* 

It  must  no  longer  be  identical;  Rome  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
hide  her  leaven  in  the  Protestants'  three  measures  of  meal.  We  are  told 
that  the  cuckoo,  whose  note  is  so  cheerful  and  captivating,  is  after  all  a 
cunning  and  cruel  bird ;  laying  eggs  in  the  nests  of  our  true  British 
songsters,  to  be  first  hatched  by  uiem,  and  then  to  destroy  their  foster 
parents  and  the  true  progeny. 

We  must  remove  those  seeds,  which  Popery  has  thus  left  behind; 
entirely  ^^cast  out  the  bondwcMnan  and 'her  son,"  that  we  may  not  all  be 
brought  into  slavery. 

In  other  words,  we  must  have  a  complete  Bible  Refobmation.  We 
must  no  more  remodel  the  Mass  Book,  and  cry  out  against  those  who  are 
more  consistent  to  the  remnants  of  Popery  than  their  neighbours. 

We  cannot  remove  the  men,  till  we  nave  removed  the  princijdes:  they 
argue  from  the  Prayer  Book,  we  must  take  away  their  premises,  or  we 
cannot  gainsay  their  conclusion.  We  condemn  Puseyites,  let  us  abolish 
Puseyism ;  and  then  we  shall  be  consistent. 

Let  Churchmen  be  assured,  that  if  they  set  down  these  undoubted 
truths  to  the  bitterness  of  Dissent,  they  will  lose  the  grand  advantage  of 
this  crisis ;  and  instead  of  preserving  their  Church  as  a  bulwark  against 
Rome,  they  will  build  up  the  citodel  of  Romanism  in  the  Church  itself, 
till  all  places  of  honour  and  emolument  bein^  in  the  hands  of  Puseyites, 
and  a  liberal  or  latitudinarian  Government  being  in  power,  firsfc,  Catholi- 
cism will  be  established  in  Ireland,  and  secondly,  a4:knowledged  in 
Endand. 

Then  Cometh  the  end — ^in  such  a  convulsion  as  will  shake  down  all  the 
battlements  of  tyrannv :  then  will  liberty  and  conscience  know  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  slowly  Ibut  surely  gathering  forces  of  light  and  truth , — ^the 
education  of  centuries ;  in  which  alone  a  nation  comes  to  years  of  discre- 
tion— will  be  seen  in  grand  (it  may  be  terrible)  collision  with  the  consoli- 
dated hosts  of  tyranny  ana  bondage :  such  a  crisis  would  be  dreadful, 
though  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  For  the  world  still  moves  on,  and 
man  must  be  free.  May  this  advance  be  peaceful^  let  there  be  no  vain 
but  irritating  impediment,  lest  the  waters  of  this  river  collecting  there  in 
resistless  force,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  checked,  should  suddenly 
as  with  a  flood  "  carry  away  all  the  mounds  of  false  authority,  and 
create  a  new  earth,  by  tne  desolation  of  the  old. 

*  See  the  AddresB  of  the  Prelates,  in  our  last  number :    Mene,  Mene,  &c." 
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''Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  plakteD; 

SHALL  be  rooted  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  thoee  who  think  a  national  Church  right^  dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think  it 
wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION, 

The  following  modest  recommendations^  having  been  presented  by  the 
Church  Commissioners ;  we  beg  to  present  them  to  our  readers^  with  the 
oomments  of  Publicola,  published  m  the  Weeldy  Dispatch^  May  11th, 

The  courteous  reader  is  requested  to  form  his  own  judgment,  both  of 
the  text  and  the  sermon.    Both  are  worthy  of  preservation. 

A  MODEST  PROPOSAL;  PAROCHIAL  EXTENSION. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  on  parochial  extension,  presented 
to  her  Majesty  Dy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  April  14th,  lo51  :— 

"to  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  undersigned  Prelates,  Lords  of  your  Ma- 
jesty^s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  others.  Members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

Showrth, — That  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  where  the 
population  has  outgrown  tJie  provisions  originally  made  by  the  Church 
lor  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  there  is  an  absolute  and  imme- 
diate necessity  for  an  extension  of  the  parochial  system. 

Great  aa  the  imdertaking  may  be,  and  difficult  as  it  may  seem  to  make 
the  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  system  adei^uate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times^  the  Church,  it  is  believed,  possesses  tn  her  temporalitieSf  and  in 
the  wealth  and  liberality  of  her  members^  resources  sufficient,  if  properly 
drawn  out  and  applied,  to  afford  spiritual  instruction  to  the  whole  of  the 
liation,  insomuch  that  in  a  Jew  years  there  need  be  "no  sheep  without  a 
fold,  nor  any  fold  without  a  shepherd." 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  your  Majesty's  "Commissioners  appointed  to 
squire  into  the  practicability  and  mode  of  sub-dividing  all  densely-peo- 
pl^  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,"  that  there  is  a  pressing  demand 
for  tie  erection  of  600  new  churches,  which  should,  in  most  cases,  have 
Parishes  assigned  to  them,  and  these,  of  course,  inwhe  the  appointment 
clergymen  at  least  to  each*,  600  additional  churches,  therefore, 
^th  as  many  clergymen  attached  to  them,  is  the  first  great  want  towards 
gendering  effective  our  parochial  svstem.  It  is  estimated  by  your  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  thai,  these  Churches  would  cost,  on  an  average, 
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£3,000  each,  if  buHt  in  that  simple  ecclesiastical  style^  both  internally 
aiul  extemdly,  which  suits  the  dignified  simplicity  of  our  reformed 
worship.  The  total  cojst  of  those  600  sacred  edifices  tvould,  therefore^ 
amount  to  £2,100,000.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  if  a 
sum  of  about  £1,000,000  sterling^  could  he  supplied  from  some  general 
J\ind,  local  subscriptions  and  the  liberality  of  Uhurchmen  (as  experience 
hitherto  has  shown)  woidd  supply  the  rest. 

Again,  to  provirfe  every  clergyman  with  a  stipend  of  £200  per  annum, 
^ivoutd  require  an  income  of  £120,000,  and  to  endon?  every  mwreh  with 
£50  a  year  more,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric^  would  require  an 
additional  yearly  sum  of  £30,000;  £150,000  a  year,  therefore,  must  be 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  600  new  churches  and  their  officiating 
ministers ;  but,  further,  it  would  be  desirable  in  all  cases,  and  in  some, 
necessary,  to  attach  residences^  or  parsonage-houses,  to  the  new  parishes. 
In  many  cases,  where  the  labours  of  a  faithful  pastor  were  duly  valued 
by  liis  nock,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  residence  would  be  provided  for 
him,  but  taking  each  parsonage-house  to  cost,  oni  an  ayerage,  £800,  a 
^Bum  of  £120,000  {supposing  a  like  sum  roere  granted  by  the  bounh/ 
board)  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  grant  of  half  the  cost  of  each  pa> 
sonage,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  liberality  of  the  congregation. 

Thefotrnding  of  schools  for  the  poor  in  every  new  parish  and  district 
mil  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  the  erection  of  the  church  and  the 
appointment  of  a  minister.  For  tms  important  object,  the  Committee  of 
,your  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  on  JEdtication,  wiU  Is 
'ready  to  contribute  its  aid;  and  with  the  help  of  local  resources  and 
oflier  contributions  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  see,  in  a  few  years,  | 
increased  school  accommodation  for  more  than  200,000  children. 

An  important  class  of  men,  which  has  lately  been  introdueed'into  the 
jChurch  with  the  sancUan  of  the  bishops,  will  not  be  omitted  in  any 
scheme  for  extending  parochial  efficiency ;  the  Scripture  reader  is  now 
^acknowledged  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  clergyman — ^hjs  salajy  is 
fix)m  £50  to  £70  a  year ;  and  if  even  there  were  no  public  fufids  available 
Jor  introducing  1,000  such  men  into  the  new-formed  parishes,  it  might 
safely  be  lefl  to  the  laity,  in  their  respective  districts,  to  fumiah  the  small 
'Stipends  required  for  these  useful  agents.  From  the  same  source  would 
'flow  free-wul  offerings  sufficient  to  maintain  with  food,  shelter  and  ehthr 
ing,  godly  women  who  might  be  disposed  to  undertake  to  visit  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  soothe  the  hours  of  sickness,  to  take  the  neg- 
rlected  children  by  the  hand  and  conduct  them  to  the  school,  and  to  sup- 
ply, what  is  wanting  in  our  district  visiting  associations. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  set  forth  at  any  length  the  resources  by  which 
'tihese  izoportant  bbjects  may'  be  accomplished ;  the  intention  of  tMs 
-paper  is  mainly  to  lay  before  yow  Majesty  the  wants  of  the  popi'ilation. 
At  the  same  time>  we  may  properly  refer  to  the  two  reports  recendy 
iflsaed  from  the  two  Royal  Cfommissions,  one  of  which  was  appointed  to 
mqvkre  into  the  state  of  the  property  of  tho  Church,  the  other  into  the 
.meaDs  of  increasing  its  efficiency.  These  reports  suggest  several  mea- 
sures, too  oompUcated  to  be  here  stated  in  detail,  by  which  a  laree 
amount  of  money,  both  in  capital  and  revenue,  might  l)e  obtained  for  the 
pttrposea  contemplated. 
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In  the  first  place^  it  is  proposed,  that  the  patronage  of  aportum  of 
the  henefi4:es  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  High  Chaneellor  of  England  should 
be  resigned  in  iavour  of  the  proposed  new  parishes,  and  the  value  of  the 
advQwsons  applied  in  successive  years  to  the  erection  of  churches. 

Should  this  be  considered  inexpedient,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  patronage  be  retained,  the  undersigned  would  humbly  ex- 

eess  a  hope  that  some  other  mode  may  be  deyised  by  the  wisdom  of  yoxa 
ajesty's  Government,  for  gimig  the  Churchy  where  her  ministititions 
are  ne^ed,  the  full  benefit  of  these  resources. 

It  is  also  shown,  on  the  same  authority,  that  by  a  better  system  of  ma^ 
naging  Church  property,  not  less  than  £600,000.  per  annum  might  be 
obtained,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  for  the  support  of  the  additional 
clergymen  which  our  crowded  towns  and  widely-extended  parishes 
reouire. 

The  overwhelming  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  some  of  the  bishop's 
(owing  to  the  enlarged  population  and  the  happy  circumstances  of  an  m- 
crease  also  in  the  number  of  clergy,)  appear  to  make  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  eorrespondina  increase  in  the  episcopate ;  and  if  your 
Majesty  in  your  wisdom  should  see  fit  to  recommend  such  a  measure,  the 
revenue  ana  residence  of  the  deanery,  in  some  places  might  be  made 
available,  where  fitting  circumstances  concur. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  however,  for  the  extension  of  the  parochial 
^stem,  look  not  only  to  the  actual  resom*ces  of  the  Church,  but  to  the 
liberality  of  her  members.  It  rests  with  your  Majesty's  Government  to 
set  the  scheme  in  motion,  it  will  remain  for  the  people  f  o  press  it  forward ; 
and  if,  in  the  localities  where  these  contemplated  churches  are  to  be 
founded,  one-half  of  the  first  cost  should  be  supplied  or  procured  by  the 
congregations,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
Building  Acts  of  Parliament,  that,  if  it  were  desired,  the  subscribers  to 
a  certain  amount  should  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  ministers, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a  popular  election.  If  the 
blessed  truths  of  .the  Gospel,  and  its  civilising  influences,  can  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  masses  of  our  labouring  population,  ru)  slight 
objections,  arising  from  mere  secular  eonsideratums,  should  arrest  the 
steps  of  a  Christian  Government;  and  no  sacrifice  should  be  considered 
too  n*eat  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  a  Christian  people. 

The  undersigned,  in  presenting  this  humble  memorial  to  your  Majesty, 
are  far  from  presuming  to  take  upon  themselves  the  ofSce  of  advisers,  nor 
would  they  be  understood  as  expressing  an  opinion  on  all  the  details  of 
the  recommendations  of  your  Majesty's  Commissioners ;  but  they  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  suggestions  embodied  in  this  address  may  be  worthy 
of  your  Majesty's  consideration,  and  they  humbly  offer  their  loyal  co- 
operation with  your  Majesty's  Government  to  promote  those  measures, 
and  draw  forth  those  resources  of  benevolence  which  cannot  fail,  hy 
God's  blessing,  to  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  spiritually-desti 
tute  thousands  of  immortal  souls. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbixry  Duke  of  Manchester 

Archbishop  of  York  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley 

Duke  of  Bedford  Marquis  of  Londonderry 

Duke  of  Marlborough  Marquis  of  Westminster 
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Marquii  of  BlaadM,  M;P. 

Marquis  of  Douro.  M .  P. 

Viflcoant  MandevUle,  M.  P. 

Earl  of  Denbigh 

£^1  of  WinchelaM 
i   Earl  of  MacdMteld 
.    Earl  WaldegniTv 

Earl  Fitzwilliam 
'   Earl  Talbot 
'    Earl  Cadogan 

Earl  of  BandoB 

Earl  of  Harrowby 

Earl  of  Yerolam 

Earl  Howe 

Earl  of  EiBng^uuD 
'    Earl  of  EnnlBkilleit 

Earl  of  LancBboroogh 

Earl  Jermyn 

Ear]  of  Galloway 

Earl  of  Roden 

Earl  of  Cayan 

Visoount  Castlmagh,  M.P. 

Lord  J.  Maxmera,  M.P. 

Viscovnt  Sidney 

Tiflconnt  Lavton 

Yiflconnt  Emlyn,  M.P* 

Yifloonnt  Seabam,  M.P. 

Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P. 

Viscount  Lewisbam,  M.P. 

Lord  Asbley,  M.P. 

Lord  Naas,  M.P. 

Lord  Barnard,  M  J. 
.     Lord  C.  Hamilton,  M.P. 

Lord  R.  Groavenor,  M.P. 

Bishop  of  Winchester 

Bishop  of  Lichfield 

Bishop  of  Llandaff 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

Bishop  of  Ripon 

Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 

Bishop  of  St.  Dayid'b 

Lovd  Auckland,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man 

Lord  Clonbrock 

Lord  Lyttleton 

Lord  Churchill 

Lord  Rayleigh 

Lord  Feversham 

Lord  Leigh 

Lord  Wenlock 


Lord  Lifford 
Lord  Teignmouth 
Lcnrd  Bufferin 
Lord  Crofton 

C.  S.  Lefevre,  Esq.  M,P,,  Speaker 
Right  Hon.  S.  Herbert,  M.P. 
Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  R.N.,  M.P. 
Hon.  A.  Dunoombey  M.P. 
Sir  P.  De  Grey  Egerton,  Bart,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  Y.  BuUer,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  H.  Jolifb,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  H.  Yemey,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  E.  N.  Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,  M.P. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Beresford,  Esq^  M.P. 
J.  W.  ChUders,  Esq.,  M  J>. 
Smith  Child,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  A.  Christopher,  Esq.,  M  J*. 
H.  Currie,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  G.  Cole,  Esq.,  M.P. 

B.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  H.  Frewen,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Gilbert  GrenaH,  Esq.,  MJP. 
G.  A.  HamiltoB^  Esq.,  M.P. 
G.  C.  Leg^,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Walter  Long,  Esq.,  M.P. 

F.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M  J>. 
R.  D.  Mangles,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Wm.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

R.  M.  Mihiea,  Esq.,  M.P. 
C.  A.  Moody,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  K.  Mullings,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  Napier,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J,  W.  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  W.  J.  Repton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Rushout,  Esq.,  M.P. 
G.  P.  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  G.  Smyth,  Esq.  M.P. 
T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.P. 
A.  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Alderman  Sidney,  M.P. 
Alderman  Thompson,  M.P. 
J.  ToUemaehe,  Esq.,  M.P. 
S.  H.  Walpole,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Loftus  Wigram,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Page  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P. 


CHURCH  AGGRESSION. 

*Mr.  Hditor. — Punch  exhibited,  a  few  weeks  since,  Sir  Charles  Wood 
cUoroforming  John  Bull  with  Window  Tax  Repeal,  while  Lord  John 
Russell  pick^iiifi  pocket  of  a  heavy  purse,  marked^  Income  Tax."  H 
PuncKs  Anti-Papal  propensities,  and  his  unusual  sympathy  with  popnkr 
prejudices,  have  not  guite  blijided  him  to  the  enormities  of  that  pseodo- 
jProtestanti^  which  is  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  and  the  pockets 
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of  Eng^lishmen  than  all  the  Popes  that  Italy  can  produce,  or  all  the  Car- 
dinal that  Popes  can  consecrate,  he  may  vary  the  design  so  as  to  show 
the  same  su£Perine  individual  in  peril  of  being  victimised  by  sacerdotal 
hands,  and  robbea  as  lamly  while  stupified  by  the  din  of  Papal  Aggres- 
sion, The  Marquis  of  Blandford  is  about  to  move  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  put  into  practical  operation  a  scheme  of  Church  Extension 
embodied  in  an  ^'Address  to  her  Majesty,  of  Prelates,  Lords  of  her 
Mi^esty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  others,  Members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England,  and  Ireland,  on  Church  Extension,  presented 
to  her  Majesty  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  The  scheme 
is  a  colossal  one.  It  dwarfs  the  Pope's  hierarchy  into  insignificance.  It? 
meditates  taking  complete  possession  of  the  countiy  by  the  Church.  Tha 
proposition  is  a  cleric^  invasion,  and  its  accomplismnent  would  be  a  cleri- 
cal conauest.  The  locusts  woidd  overrun  the  land.  People  would  be 
quashea  like  Saxons  by  the  Normans.  But  I  must  put  it  in  detail  before 
your  readers.  They  will  see  nothing  so  curious  or  so  astounding  in  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

First  of  all,  then,  600  new  parishes  are  to  be  created,  and  a  new  church 
ei'octed  in  each  one  of  them.  The  600  new  churches  are  to  bei  j&amed 
''in  that  simple  ecclesiastical  style,  both  internally  and  extemallv,  which 
suits  the  dignified  simplicity  of  our  Reformed  worship."  Qood  heavens! 
what  a  deluge  of  modem  Gothic.  Every  church  is  to  be  endowed  with 
£60  a  vear,  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Of  course  there  must  be  600  clergy- 
men, also  to  be  endowed,  so  as  to  salary  them  with  £200  a  year  eacn. 
Then  the  clergyman  must  have  a  house.  Build  that,  allowing  £800  as 
an  average  cost  for  the  parsonages.  Do  not  be  fatigued  yet,  reader ; 
''there's  pippin's  and  cheese  to  come."  Six  himdred  schools  are  to  be 
built,  at  least ;  more,  if  necessary.  Houses  for  the  masters  and  mistresses 
Me  not  mentioned— mimmis  non  curat  lex — and,  by  analogy,  the 
Church  does  not  care  for  schoolmasters  when  Parsons  are  in  question. 
Still,  the  schools  will  not  work  without  this  addition.  Then,  over  the 
^  parishes  there  are  to  be  distributed  1,000  journeymen  parsons,  under 
the  name  of  Scripture  readers,  with  salaries  from  "  £50  to  £70  a  year." 
These  light  infrntrr  of  the  Church  are  to  be  backed  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  camp  rollowers,  called  "  ffodly  women,"  who  are  to  be  fiir- 
nished  ''with  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,"  in  order  to  visit  the  poor, 
"take  the  neglected  children  by  the  hand,  and  conduct  them  to  school," 
with  other  avocations  not  very  clearly  described.  To  crown  the  whole, 
''a corresponding  increase  of  the  episcopate"  is  suggested.  "Behold, 
the  mighty  fabnc  stands  complete." 

Why,  Sir,  if  the  Pope  ignores  the  reliffion  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in 
ton  the  Anglican  Church  ignores  the  religion  of  the  nation.  Is  no  man 
pious  who  does  not  firequent  his  parish  church  ?  Do  thousands  of  dissent- 
ing chapels  tell  for  notning  in  the  account?  The  approved  clerical  me- 
thod pursued  to  form  a  basis  for  this  giffantic  project,  is  to  number  the 
population,  measure  the  church  room,  and  call  the  difference  "  spiritual 
destitution."  There  is  no  want  whatever  of  new  churches.  Noboay  who 
desires  to  attend  public  worship  is  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
accommodation.  The  "  gates  of  gospel  grace  are  open  night  and  day, 
•nd  you  nmy  generally  get  in  without  having  to  fight  your  way  through 
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a  crowd.  Those  who  are  much  in  want  of  parsonic  services^  are  quite 
able  to  help  themselves.  The  case  is  the  same  with  church  room  and 
school  room.  It  is  easier  to  build  than  to  fill.  The  schools  ab^y  ex- 
isting are  not  half  occupied.  This  &ct  is  proved  numerically  by  the 
returns.  Twenty  per  cent,  were  reported  last  year,  by  the  inspectors  as 
dead  or  dyins*.  And  the  inspectors  see  the  bc»t  schools,  not  the  worst 
Unlike  the  physician,  they  are  called  in  to  visit^  not  the  feeblest,  but  the 
healthiest.  As  to  the  readers,"  and  their  visitings,  aU  the  intelligent 
and  independent  operatives  resent  the  impertinence  of  their  intrusions. 
They  tell  them  to  pack  elsewhere  wiA  their  cant,  bigotry,  and  palaver. 
The  genus  parson  is  a  pestQential  shrub  enough  in  itseff,  but  these  fimgi 
are  perfectly  intolerable. 

mw,  count  the  cost.  I  take  the  estimates  fi*om  the  Address  itself, 
only  capitahzing  the  proposed  endowments  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 


eOO  churcheB.  £3,600  each     £8,100,000 

BndQwmeDt  far  repairs   600,000 

Do.  far  parsona   3,400,000 

Parsonagea  ....^   480,000 

600  schools   360,000 

Masters'  houses,  at  £200  each   180,000 

1,000  Scripture  readers,  say  £60  salary,  represents. . . .  1,200,000 

600  "godly  women"  at  say  £30   300,000 

Episcopate  "to  correspond,"  say  flye bishops,  at  £5,000 

each,  representing   500,000 


£8,180,000 

Or,  if  we  only  take  the  capital  outlay  on  the  building  of  the  churches^ 
schools,  and  houses,  we  find  it  £3,060,000,  and  then  an  annual  contribu- 
tion remains  to  be  Airnished  of — 


Clergymen  £180,000 

Church  repairs   30,000 

Scripture  readers   60,000 

Godly  women.. ..  r   18,000 

Bishops  ^   85,000 


£853,000 

Or,  say  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually ;  and  this  leaves  no  provision  for 
salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Church 
allow  either  the  income  of  the  clergyman  or  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  to  < 
depend  upon  the  contingency  of  annual  supplies.  For  these,  endowments 
are  reauir^d.  Following  this  distribution,  the  capital  outlay  stands  at 
£6,660,000 ;  and  the  annual  (excepting  as  before  excepted,  the  school- 
masters, &c.)  at  £78,000.  Any  way,  the  project  is  a  nrincely,  or  rather  a 
pontifical  one.  Rome  would  furnish  us  with  a  whole  hierarchy  for  the 
money.  It  is  a  Kaffir  war  five  times  told.  Spiritual  destitution  threatens  , 
to  swallow  more  than  agricultural  distress.  I 

Where  in  the  world  is  it  supposed  all  this  wealth  is  to  come  from? 
Has  Episcopacy  discovered  a  new  California?  Is  there  an  Anglican  \ 
bishop  of  El  Dorado  ?  Has  Protestantism  been  favoured  with  a  aivine  | 
revelation  of  the  philosopher's  stone  ?  The  Bench  declines  being  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means : — "  We  do  not  undertake  to  set  forth  at  j 
length  the  resources  by  which  these  important  objects  may  be  accom-  1 
plished."  If  not  "  at  length,"  shall  wc  have  them  in  brief?  A  few  hints 
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artf  forthcommg,  partly  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  on 
Church  Property^  and  on  the  means  of  increasing  its  efficiency.  They 
are  chiefly  tne  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  an  improved  administration  of  Church  Property.  For 
schools;  the  national  grant  is  mainly  looked  to.  And  then  the  public  is 
called  on  to  subscribe.  With  magniloquent  liberaUty;  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  it  is  declared  that  no  sUght  objections  arising  from  mere  secular 
considerations;  should  arrest  the  steps  of  a  Christian  Uovemment;  and  no 
sacrifice  should  be  considered  too  great  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian people."  The  new  Church;  theu;  would  have  vohmtaryism  and 
simony  for  its  supporting  pillars.  Its  Budget  consists  chief^  of  two 
propositions :  trade  in  livings;  and  beg  for  donations.  The  first  tends  to 
de^n  one  of  the  darkest  blots  by  mdch  the  purity  of  a  Church  can  be 
obscured.  Purchaseable  patronage  is  really  selling  what  are  doomed  the 
most  sacred  things ;  it  is  free  trade  in  the  cure  of  souls ;  it  opens  a  mar- 
ket for  the  alleged  gifiks  of  the  Spirit;  and  vends  them  wnolesale  and 
retail  to  the  highest  bidder.  Revolutidnary  Infidels  commit  no  such 
desecration.  They  have  melted  bells  for  cannou;  and  sacramental  cups 
for  coinage;  but  they  stop  at  the  outer  decorations  of  religion ;  they  ao 
not  sell  the  power;  under  episcopal  license;  of  guiding  or  misgfuiding  the 
flock  of  Christ;  of  visiting  it  with  airs  fi*om  heaveU;  or  blasts  firom  hell;'' 
and  leading  souls  in  the  upward  or  downward  road;  as  the  case  may 
happen.  Patronage  split  tne  Church  of  Scotland ;  it  will  scarcely  repair 
the  Church  of  England. 

I  cannot  put  faith  in  the  new-bom  faith  of  the  bishops  in  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  has  left  their  schools  aground;  and  will  never  float  their 
Uhurcnes.  The  prelates  put  it  forward;  because  something  must  be  said. 
Financial  resources  for  the  scheme  were  too  obvious  a  consideration  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  There  is  an  ulterior  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
movers.  Huge  Parliamentary  grants  of  public  money  are  looming  in  the 
distance.  Once  commence  operations;  and  it  is  hoped  that  ministers  and 
Parliament  would  not  allow  them  to  be  suspended.  Such  tactics  are 
continually  played  off  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  ordinary 
course  with  all  kinds  of  costly  jobs.  A  little  vote  and  a  low  estimate 
make  a  beginning ;  fortifications;  dockS;  and  what  not;  are  put  in  pro- 
gress^ and  theU;  what  has  been  already  laid  out  must  not  be  thrown 
awav;  so  more  goes  after  it;  and  Session  after  Session;  in  spite  of  HumO; 
another  lump  is  voted  to  be  thrown  into  the  hungry  swamp.  Should  this 
Church  extension;  with  all  its  promised  of  selling  livings  and  collecting 
subscriptions;  once  commence;  we  shall  soon  see  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  Parhamentary  voteS;  and  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  them.  MilUons 
will  go  after  nmlions.  The  two  aristocratical  parties  in  Parliament  are 
competitors  for  the  favour  of  the  Church.  No  difficulty  will  be  interposed 
by  them.  The  Reformers  are  powerless  unless  supported  from  witiiout. 
And  meanwhile  the  House  is  pelted  with  petitions  against  Papal  aggres- 
sion. It  is  a  lamentable  display  of  utter  blindness  and  stupidity.  We 
are  scared  by  the  Pope,  and  overlook  the  pickpocket.^  Even  the  military 
&rce  of  a  French  invasion  was  not  so  preposterous  as  this  clerical  farce  of 
an  Italian  invasion.  In  principle  they  are  the  same.  The  one  would 
have  midtiplied  fortresses;  the  other  would  have  the  land  studded  with 
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churches.  The  one  called  for  r^^imeats  of  red  coats,  and  the  other  of 
black  coats.  This  would  haye  d^;nified  and  enriched  new  colonds  and 
generals,  as  that  would  aggrandize  new  bishops  and  archdeacons.  Each 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  a  class,  draw  deeply  upon  the  public  resour- 
ces, and  threw  back  indefinitely  all  questions  of  popular  rights  and  m(h 
greos.  Will  such  gullibility  never  grow  too  stale  iw  rep^tion?  The 
Church  should  reform  itself  before  it  talks  of  extensiooou  It  should  purify 
itsdf,  before  it  assumes  to  be  identical  with  the  religion  of  the  nation.  At 
present  it  resembles  Noah's  ark,  in  all  things  save  one ;  it  is  scarody  ia 
trim  to  outride  a  storm  or  survive  a  deluge ;  but  it  harbours  in  its  bosom 
all  kbds  of  beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  nom  Popery  to  Socialism.  Who 
can  say  what  its  faith  is?— or  its  worship?  Its  clergy  bandy  aboat 
charges  amount  themselves  of  &tal  heresies  and  histrionic  performaneedL 
As  to  its  humility,  its  charity,  and  other  primeval  but  obsolete  attributed 
of  the  Christian  religion,  wny  the  world  is  as  well  able  to  help  the  spiiir 
tual  destitution  of  the  Church  as  the  Church  to  help  the  i^iritual  destitu^ 
tion  of  the  w<»rld.  Certainly,  the  piety  and  morality  ot  the  great  mm 
of  the  peofde  of  this  country  are  not  at  an  ebb  so  low  as  that  they  need 
revival  from  any  corporation  which  shows  itsdf  cafsble  of  peisecntioii 
and  plunder,  upon  the  largest  scale  and  the  flimsiest  pretences.  The 
Protestantism  of  the  peo|riLe  of  England  can  drf<md  itsdit  without  ei»8co- 
1^  bulwarks.  The  Fope  will  never  again  bestow  the  British  Crows, 
But  are  we,  therefore,  to  be  taxed  for  a  nest  of  popelings?  The  great 
aggression  on  property,  freedom,  and  religious  equality  is  at  home;  not 
m>m  abroad.  Unless  the  people  take  early  warning,  forego  all  this  non- 
sense about  Pio  None,  and  put  themselves  on  the  alert,  they  will  soon 
find  it  so  to  their  cost.  The^  slumber  in  a  nightmare  dream  ot  the  Papal 
incubus,  and  a  nearer  foe  is  upon  them,  with  plans  for  churches  iai 
parsons  by  hundreds,  and  for  taxation  to  the  tune  of  millions.  Will  you 
awake?  PUBUCOLA. 
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SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Under  this  department^  sceptical  ohjectionSy  arid  systems  or  prineipUs 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENQXnRER. 
(  Contintied  Jrompage  226.) 
Chap.  IL 

A  JOUBNET — ^An  interruption  BT  THE  READER — ROOER  A8  GrITIC 
— POETRT  AND  PaNTHEISH. 

And  I  have  felt 
A  presenee  that  disturbs  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  eleyated  thoogltts;  a  sense  sublimey 
Of  something  &r  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinUng  things,  aU  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things. — Wordsworth, 

The  next  morning  saw  Roger  traveUing  on  horseback  along  the  great 
road,  which  leads  towards  Konigsberg.  The  night  had  carried  away  the 
storm  across  the  hills — ^leading  it  sobbing  off  in  the  distance — as  a  mo- 
ther-a  riotous  child.  The  sun  looked  bravely  out  and  cheered  the  beaten 
barlev;  and  made  canal  and  river  shine  out  a^^ain^  along  all  their  winding 
lengtn,  while  here  and  there  a  roof  or  spire  m  Dantzic  would  glitter  as 
though  sheathed  in  silver.  The  mist  and  dewy  gossamer  that  floated 
above  the  fields,  and  the  countless  drops  that  lay  upon  them, — ^two  little 
worlds  of  waters  above  and  beneath  the  narrow  firmament  of  air  that 
stretched  between, — ^were  blending  into  one,  and  drawing  away  together 
into  the  upper  sky.  There  the  vapours .  were  taken  up  into  the  clouds 
and  carried  in  them  about  the  heavens,  as  in  ships,  till  tne  time  was  come 
for  another  shower,  and  then  they  would  disembark,  and  come  down  upon 
npon  the  earth  once  more,  as  rain.  This  is  the  life  of  the  wondrous  family 
ot  rains  and  snows,  of  mists  and  exhalations, — ^they  are  the  angds  of  the 
fields,  which  lie  below,  like  Jacob  in  his  dream,  and  watch  them  ascend- 
ing and  descending  by  the  stairway  of  the  sunshine.  The  sky-lai*k  rose 
towards  the  clouds,  and  its  music  streamed  down  behind  it,  as  the  incense 
&om  a  censer  swung  high  into  the  air.  The  fresh  odours  of  the  morning, 
the  breeze,  the  brightness,  all  united  to  fill  the  mind  of  Roger  with  that 
inexpressible  exhilaration  which  the  young,  the  hapm*,  and  the  healthful 
feel  when  they  are  journeying  alone  with  Nature.  The  sense  of  rushing 
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gladness  rendered  slow  motion -intolerable ;  he  umd  his  horse  to  a  gaUop; 
and  dashed  on  by  wood  and  field;  and  &rm  and  mrmer's  warn,  possessed 
by  that  hurrying  boisterous  joy,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  powerful  in 
its  impulse;  as  it  has  no  clearly  defined  cause  or  object.  Only  when  he 
remembered  Uiat  a  day's  journey  was  before  him  did  he  slacken  his  speed 
into  a  walk. 

Proceeding  thus  leisurely;  he  drew  three  letters  out  of  his  pocket; 
the  first;  the  epistle  of  last  night;  from  LouisC;  at  Kdnigsbei^;  the 
second;  one  which  had  arrived  enclosed  within  that;  from  Dr.  Heinrichs, 
a  Professor  at  the  University  there;  under  whose  roof  Louise  was  resid- 
ing; and  the  third;  a  scrap  m>m  Aldfeld;  thrust  into  his  hand  that  morn- 
ing by  a  servant  girl;  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  justifiable  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  and  make  public  those  words  he  reads  with  such  delight 
for  the  fourth  or  fif^^h  time  already  ?  If  sO;  and  that  barrier  is  broken 
dowU;  another  wall  of  circumvailation  stops  us — ^the  character  of  this 
Periodical.  Are  these  pages — ^the  £Ekvourite  resort  of  the  intelligent  and 
the  thoughtful — ^to  become  a  receptacle  for  love-letters? 

Header,   ^*  Now  you  may  as  well  let  us  have  it." 

Writer.  "  My  dear  Sir;  or  Madam;"  as  the  case  mKj  be,  "  think  a 
moment.  This  Magazine  is  a  young  warrior  doing  battle  in  the  cause  of 
Logic : — ^with  what  consistency;  then,  could  casque  and  breastplate  be 

£ut  off;  and  sword  and  shield  laid  by — ^for  the  silken  service  of  the 
eart?" 

Header.  But  you  cannot  deny  that  you  are  writing  a  story,  and 
there  is  a  certain  faith  you  ai*e  bound  to  keep  with  the  public.  Every 
one  expects  to  be  told  something  more  without  loss  of  time  about  Lomae, 
and  you  have  not  ioformed  us  yet  of  so  much  as  the  colour  of  her  eyes 
and  hair." 

Writer.  "All  in  good  time.  Besides  I  strenuously  deny  your  insin- 
uation— that  I  am  writing  a  story.  How  dare  you  make  it  f  How  do 
you  know  what  injury  such  an  imputation  mi^t  not  inflict  on  the  writ^; 
whoever  he;  she,  or  it  may  be?  terhaps  a  Keverend,  or  a  very  Rever- 
end, or  a  Professor,  or  a  Divinity  student  may  be  on  the  eve  of  losing 
caste  for  ever  should  the  secret  get  abroad.  A  story,  indeed !  We  indig- 
nantly repel  the  charge.  This  is  an  argument — ^no  story ; — an  ailment 
with  certain  characters  and  incidents  which  drop  in  as  illustratioiis,-^ 
but  true,  from  first  to  last,  to  its  expressed  pui|)06e  of  examining  and 
Qxposino;  scepticism." 

Header.    "  Very  well.    Call  it  what  you  like,  only  get  on." 

Writer.     You  began  the  interruption,  remember." 

The  second  letter  was  from  the  K5nigsberg  Professor  of  Natiund 
History.   It  ran  as  follows : — 

My  dear  Sir, 

A  letter  from  the  seat  of  the  Beast.  They  pretend  to  be  willing 
to  relinquish  all  claim.  Come  over  and  hold  a  council  of  war.  That 
man  is  a  fool;  and  worse;  who  goes  through  life  acting  on  the  conviction 
that  his  fellow-creatures  are  scoundrels.  He  is  sure  to  repine  too  much 
— to  cut  his  fingers  with  his  own  edge  took;  and  smart  for  his  bad  opi- 
nion of  humani^..  But  then;  is  one  class  of  men  an  exception  to  tais 
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tale.  With  thexn,  always  understand  the  opposite  intention  to  the  on^ 
alleged.  Be  sure,  when  they  speak  peace,  they  mean  war ;  when  they 
pretend  to  be  resigned,  that  they  are  secretly  rubbing  their  hands  with 
glee  at  having  gained  their  object.  I  have  not  alarmed  Louise  by  any 
nint  of  the  danger  that  may  threaten  her. 

Yours, 

PAUL  HEINRICHS. 

Roger  mused  over  these  words.  The  more  he  thought  on  them,  the 
deeper  grew  his  conviction  of  theu'  wisdom,  and  the  greater,  accordins'ly, 
his  anxiety.  He  found  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  three  days 
would  bring  him  to  Konigsberg,  and  that  he  had  not  to  charge  himself 
with  any  remissness  in  starting  on  the  summons  given. 

The  third  paper  from  Ahlfeld  contained  only  a  single  line. — ''God 
must  be  incomprehensible,  not  to  humiliate,  but  to  establish  science.'' 
Here  was  a  text  to  develope,  a  suggestion  of  no  little  depth  to  be  sounded. 
It  brightened  and  enlarged  before  the  mind  of  Roger,  as  he  meditated, 
into  a  glorious  compass  of  meaning.  "  Yes,"  he  thought — "  on  this  very 
principle  of  the  identity  of  knowing  and  being,  if  we  could  comprehend 
trod,  and  yet  were  not  God,  the  inconsistency  would  paralyze  philosophy 
at  the  outset.  To  assert  the  comprehensibility  of  God,  would,  in  appa- 
rently removing  one  difficulty,  make  all  enquiry  besides  futile;  tnere 
would  be  no  principle  to  develope  into  law,  no  basis  on  which  to  construct 
a  system.  Contradiction  in  the  conditioned  is  equivalent  to  impossibility, 
Conti*adiction  in  the  absolute  is  not  impossibility,  but  mystery. 

Ahlfeld  was  very  fond  of  enigmatical  oracular  utterances,  and  this 
sentence,  sent  to  Roger  as  a  continuation  of  the  conversation  of  the  past 
night,  was  q^uite  a  specimen  of  his  manner  in  these  things.  A  favourite 
book  with  him,  was  the  symbols  "  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  commenta- 
ries of  Hierocles  on  the  Golden  Verses.  Thei'e  lies  a  great  truth  in  the 
sentence,  but  in  his  attempt  to  explain  it  to  himself,  Roger  was  ere  long 
lost  again  in  perplexity.  Perhaps  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  young 
metaphysician,  in  love,  and  riding  through  a  pleasant  country,  when  so 
many  wiitera  on  these  subjects,  seated  at  their  desks,  drawing  down  their 
blinds,  and  retiring  into  themselves,  have  written  only  countless  pages  of 
▼ague  and  wordy  unintelligibility.  His  thoughts  went  and  came,  now 
diverted  by  some  object  as  he  passed ;  now  with  Louise ;  and,  presently 
again,  caught  and  struggling  in  some  intellectual  entanglement. 

He  felt  deeply  thankful  to  a  German  poet  whose  lines  would  haunt  and 
hum  about  him,  circling  round  and  round  among  his  ideas — one  of  those 
refrains  of  internal  melody  that  sometimes  pursue  the  mind  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  verses  at  any  other  season  he  might  have  overlooked^^ 
as  containing  very  little  true  poetry.  But  affection  had  opened  his  heart 
to  a  perception  oi  the  poetry  of  feeling.  Before,  he  had  been  the  exclu- 
sive devotee  of  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  the  fancy.  He  had 
sought  but  everywhere  nchness  of  diction  and  of  imageiy ;  but  now  he 
was  alive  to  the  more  insinuating  charm  of  sentiment,  gracefully  and 
musically  expressed,  indebted  alone  for  all  its  impressiveness  to  its  own 
^ple  (lepth  of  truth.   The  song  that  kept  thus  rising  in  his  heart  and 
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breaking  by  snatches  from  his  lips,  was  one  adapted  for  some  fandfiil 
impassioned  man,  resting  by  brook  or  under  tree,  in  the  hazy  heat  of  the 
noontide  summer  time.  Til  rest  me,  under  the  branches  here,  and  bear 
the  birds  sing  that  I  love  so  dearly.  How  your  sonff  goes  to  my  heart, 
sweet  birds  j — what  know  ye  of  our  love,  sweet  birds,  so  far  oflP  as  this? 
I'll  rest  me  close  by  the  brooklet  here,  where  the  spring-flowers  breathe 
that  I  love  so  dearly*;  who  could  have  sent  ye  here,  sweet  flowers?  Love 
gifts  are  ye  from  her,  sweet  flowers — ^so  far  oflf  as  this 

Ah,"  thought  Roger,  "there  speaks  the  true  poet,  and  I  should  not 
have  discerned  him  once.  The  heai*t  teaches  the  taste.  How  true  to  na- 
ture is  the  feeling  that  fills  the  heart  of  the  singer  when  he  utters  these 
words,  and  it  seems  to  him  as  though  the  birds  were  all  singing  of  his 
love ; — but  then  reality  breaks  in  for  a  moment,  and  he  asks,  who  can 
have  taught  them  that  secret  lesson  7  The  flowers  so  speak  to  him  of 
her,  that  they  seem  to  owe  their  place  to  her  hand,  and  to  breathe  aa 
memorials  of  her  who  is  far  away.  The  inner  life  o?  all  nature  is  Love." 

A  true  critique.  A  prior  sense  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  this  order  of 
poetry  he  could  not  have  expressed  had  he  been  reviewer-general  of  bards 
and  martinet  of  parts  to  some  great  critical  organ  of  the  day,  whose 
office  it  is  to  station  the  natives  of  Parnassu,  in  their  order  of  merit, 
which  is  consulted  by  the  public,  as  the  army  list  by  soldiers. 

This  little  song  is  not  yet  done  with.  The  imagination,  which  puts  a 
Kfe  for  the  heart  into  inanimate,  or  into  animate  nature,  can  also  place 
one  there  for  the  understanding.  Hence  the  bii'th  of  what  is  the  germ 
of  pantheism  in  so  many  minds,  in  very  diflferent  lands  and  times.  Tra- 
dition need  not  hand  it  down.  Men  do  not  wait  for  philosophy  to  sup- 
port it  by  sophistry,  or  to  diffnify  it  by  a  system.  It  is  an  error  into 
which  the  untutored  mind  wifl  fall  of  itself.  The  first  false  step  is  to  re- 
move God  far  away,  and  to  worship  certain  representatives.  The  sun  and 
inoon,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  are  nailed  as  ambassadors.  Soon,  to  the 
perverted  fancy  of  the  worshippers,  the  servants  are  as  the  master, — ^the 
representatives  play  the  god — they  are  called  gods.  Deity  is  attributed 
to  the  powers  of  nature.  They  are  personified.  Presidents  of  processes 
fmd  of  principles,  people  an  imaginary  Olympus.  The  same  thought  ex- 
tended, underlay  all  the  visible  with  a  divine  life. 

The  two  extremes  of  ancient  philosophy  were  pantheistic.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  its  endeavours  were  thus  alike.  It  began  with  the  at- 
tempt to  refine  and  elevate  the  popular  superstition, — to  rationalise 
mythology  and  to  moralize  legendary  marvel.  Pythagoras,  in  the  at* 
tempt  to  exhibit  fully  the  infinity  of  God,  failed  to  give  him  pOTSonality. 
He  was  a  pantheist.  The  same  attempt  with  which  philosopny  set  out, 
was  repeated  at  its  close.  It  started  in  its  youth  from  the  lap  of  religion 
— ^it  ran  a  brave  and  brilliant  career  (rf  it^  own,  throughout  its  manhood, 
"^but  its  childhood  and  its  old  age  were  similar ;  it  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out,  and  became  religious  a^ain  in  its  declining  yeai!s^ 
Then,  again,  it  was  pantheistic.    Hear  Apuleras : — 

Jove  is  the  fint  of  all  tl^ng»— Jo^e  the  last. 
Jove  is  the  head,  the  midst,  all  is  from  Jove. 
The  base  of  earth,  and  starred  Olympus  he ; 
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Power  xnasculUie  and  maiden  evermore, 

The  soul  of  all  things.   Jove  is  strong-armed  fire; 

Jove  is  the  ocean's  rock ;  is  son  and  moon.* 

This  return  of  philosophy  to  a  shelter  under  the  sanction  of  religion 
was  the  virtual  surrender  of  its  high  office.  Reason  in  philosophy  must 
accomplish  all,  be  equal  to  every  occasion,  or  philosophy  ^ives  place  to 
theosophy.  When  the  Neoplatonists  said — we  have  an  inner  light,  a 
Special  revelation^''  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  had  been  making  assump- 
tions which  their  logic  could  not  sustain,  and  which  they  were  fain  to 
authenticate  by  the  claim  of  inspiration. 

Modem  pantheism  has  only  improved  upon  the  old  in  as  far  as  it  has 
borrowed  from  the  Bible.  But  the  lofty  morality  which  pantheists  have 
taken  from  the  gospel,  appears  in  most  inconOTUous  contrast  with  the 
remainder  of  their  system.  As,  in  some  fisher^  hut,  in  the  midst  of  po- 
verty and  dirt,  the  gorgeous  silks  and  rich  brocades  of  some  shipwrec&ed 
Indiaman  may  be  seen  put  to  the  grotesque  uses  of  ignorance ; — so,  to 
employ  a  similitude  of  Homeric  lene  th, — clo  the  spoils  of  the  gospel  mo- 
rality appear  among  the  dimness  ana  the  cobwebs  of  German  speculation. 
Pantheism  lowers  man  as  greatly  on  the  one  side,  as  it  professes  to  exalt 
him  on  the  other.  Its  affirmation  is — all  is  God,  and  God  is  all.  Therefore, 
man  is  a  part  of  God.  But  his  individuality  is  only  temporary.  In  a 
pantheistic  system  to  be  sinful  and  to  be  finite,  are  almost  interchange- 
able terms.  The  state  of  separate  personality  is  one  of  imperfection.  Sin 
with  the  Hegelian  is  inadequate  development.  The  development  of  man's 
nature,  which  at  the  same  time  is  thiB  development  of  the  divine,  is  the 
return  of  the  individual  into  the  universal,  the  absorption  of  the  tenxpo- 
rary  contrarids  of  present  existence  in  the  highest  unity  of  them  all.  This 
rinciple  is  fatal  to  an}'  faith  in  humian  responsibility.  Man  may  live  as 
e  list.  The  only  compensation  (as  Emerson  tries  to  prove  in  his  Essay- 
on  the  subject^  is  the  retribution  in  time.  After  death  the  drop  is  lost  in 
the  ocean,  and  personal  existence  is  no  more.  Human  beings  are  in  the 
system  of  the  pantheist  like  the  drops  thrown  up  by  a  fountain,  which 
presently  fall  into  the  main  body  of  the  water,  are  lost  in  it,  while  at  the 
same  time,  new  ones  are  being  continually  thrown  out. 

Now  a  learned  philosopher,  a  man  of  culture,  and  moral  principle,  may 
not  come  to  much  harm  in  practice  by  the  elaboration  of  principles  of  this 
sort  But  let  them  be  announced  in  a  popular  form — that  is,  without 
cautious  qualifications  and  nice  distinctions,  and  the  mischief  is  incalcula- 
ble. It  is  in  vain  for  the  sage  to  speak  to  the  crowd,  as  it  were  fi-om  his 
parlor  window,  and  to  say — Be  moral.  Love  one  another."  The  mora* 
lity  of  the  Bible  is  useless  without  the  facts  of  the  Bible  and  the  sanction 
of  the  Bible.  What  the  needy  world  requires  is  not  merely  good  advice) 
but  a  message  and  an  influence  from  God,  which  shall  convey  the  motive 
and  the  power  elsewhere  souo^ht  in  vain.  The  mass  of  those  who  receive 
&  popularized  pantheism  as  the  Bible  of  the  people  wHl  embrace  it  as  a 

•  Primus  cunctorum  est  et  Jupiter  ultimus  idem. 
Jupiter  et  caput,  et  medium  est;  sunt  ex  Jove  cuncta ; 
Jupiter  est  terrae  basis  et  stellantis  Olympi, 
Jupiter  et  mas  est  ut  que  idem  nympha  perennis. 
Splritus  est  cunctis  :  vali  dusque  est  Jupiter  igris; 
Jupiter  est  pela  gi  radix :  est  lunaque  solque. — Db  RIumU. 
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licence  fop  every  passion^  since  it  is  the  removal  of  every  fear.  THe 
moral  ideal  that  may  attract  the  eye  of  the  erudite  philosopher  has  never 
been  seen  by  the  untaught  to  whom  his  system  may  be  presented.  If  a 
fatalistic  law  of  influx  and  of  efflux,  a  denial  of  his  future  personal  im- 
mortality, combine  to  tell  such  a  man  that  his  life  here  is  necessitarian 
und  ephemeral,  the  last  hold  of  even  men  moraUty  is  swept  away.  To 
take  the  Bible  from  the  rich  is  to  do  a  work  worthy  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  To  take  the  Bible  from  the  poor  is  to  do  a  work  worthy  of 
thrones  and  dominions  among  those  powers. 


Chap.  III. 

PosTBT — ^Friendship — ^An  example  of  alleoorical  interpbeta- 
TiON — A  Dream. 

And  this  undeteniiined  roving, 

Brings  delight  and  brings  good  heed. 
And  thy  striving  be  it  with  loving, 

And  thy  Uving  be  it  indeed.— ^oefAtf^J  WUham  Mwtter, 

Olaus  Magnus  says  that  there  is  a  mountain  in  the  bleak  regions  of 
the  north,  on  the  top  of  which  is  perpetual  summer.  There  by  pleasant 
streams,  branches  laden  with  fruit  wave  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  realm 
of  charmed  enclosure  is  lovely  and  vocal  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
blessed.  But  to  scarcely  any  is  the  locality  of  the  mountam  known.  From 
young  men  it  is  to  be  concealed,  lest  they  should  hasten  after  this  place 
of  joy  and  rest,  abandoning  the  rough  aiscipline  and  toil  of  life,  ouch 
an  elevation,  and  so  peopled  with  the  deliffhts  of  enchantment,  is  poetry. 
Such  also,  according  to  some,  should  be  the  caution  with  which  young 
men  should  be  counselled,  lest  reverie  should  have  more  charms  for  them 
than  action,  and  they  should  grow  up  dreamers  rather  than  workers. 
They  should  rather,  it  is  thought,  be  repelled  than  encouraged,  if  the 
stirrings  of  desire  become  apparent  within  them  after  this  abode  of  the 
ideal. 

But  the  apprehension  rests  on  a  misconception  of  the  true  character  of 
poetry.  It  is  feared  as  a  something  likely  to  fill  the  mind  with  disgust 
at  the  every-day  duties  of  life.  But  only  to  those  who  are  its  half- 
taught  devotees  can  this  danger  be  a  real  one.  A  character  naturally 
indolent,  with  a  strong  propensity  for  castle-building,  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, placed  in  some  such  peril  by  a  course  of  poetical  reading.  And 
what  is  there  which  has  not  its  dano;er  to  a  weak  and  effeminate  tempera- 
ment In  cases,  however,  where  there  is  any  vigour  of  character,  any 
warmth  of  heart  worth  the  culture,  we  say,  drink  deep — ^poetry  will 
strengthen  and  ennoble  you,  it  can  never  harm. 

To  call  an  idle  yearning  after  some  sunnier  land,  some  easier  life,  some 
lar^r  range  of  influence  and  opportunity,  the  thirst  after  ideal  beauty 
l^hich  makes  the  lore  of  poetry,  is  an  abuse  of  terms.   He  has  the  true 
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soul  for  thought  of  this  order^  who  has  not  to  be  dependant  on  mountains 
and  lakes,  on  the  grandeur  or  the  winsomeness  of  natural  scenery,  for 
poetic  feeling  j  but  who,  thoue-h  he  never  writes  a  line,  can  yet  carry  his 
poetry  within  him,  a  heart-well  everywhere — in  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  stir  of  the  city,  among  the  throng  of  his  fellows,  or  into  some  homely 
or  poverty-stricken  room.  To  be  able  to  clothe  even  daily  toil  with  the 
rainbow  hues  of  imagination,  to  see  more  poetry  in  every -day  people  than 
they  were  ever  conscious  was  in  themselves,  to  be  able  to  discern  that 
inner  life  of  things,  a  dead  letter  to  so  many ;  this  is  the  office  of  the 
poetical  nature.  Such  an  eye  for  the  existence  within  and  about  him, 
nad  Ro^er.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  his  mission  to  sing — but  that  never 
troubled  him,  his  own  inward  world  was  rich  enough.  This  was  nd 
merely  selfish  enjoyment.  It  sprang  from  sympathy,  it  enlarged  sym- 
pathy. He  could  never  have  possessed  this  gift  of  poetry  unexpressed, 
had  not  his  heart  been  warm  and  kindly.  His  heart  again  would  have 
been  less  full  of  love  had  he  quenched  rather  than  fanned  his  kindled 
phantasy. 

So^er  thought  poets  were  like  those  peasants  of  the  Alps  who  are  let 
down  oy  ropes,  at  peril  of  their  lives,  to  mow  the  little  ledges  of  meadow 
that  lie  among  the  precipices,  smiling  in  the  heart  of  horror, — ^and  to  roll 
down  the  hay  in  huge  bundles  to  those  below.  He  thought  the  art,  like 
that  of  the  samphu-e  gatherers,  hanging  in  the  air,  a  "  dreadful  trade." 
These  sunny  spots  of  beauty,  from  which  the  poet  enriches  mankind  in 
the  valley,  are  neighboured  by  the  fantastic  peaks  and  dolorous  gulfs  of 
madness."  Sometimes  they  he  in  serene  lignt,  while  storm  ana  cloud 
darken  the  lowlands ;  but  oftener  they  are  swept  by  fierce  winds,  and 
there  are  dark  and  evil  shapes  clinging  about  the  crags  that  shut  theni 
in.  So  Roger  was  thankful,  not  discontented,  that  his  lot  was  to  be  cast 
among  the  forgotten  recipients,  and  was  not  fixed  with  the  exalted  bene« 
factors.  He  could  read  and  remember  and  bless  these  almoners  of 
beauty.  Memory  was  a  wind  that  carried  down  to  him  continually,  as 
he  watched  below,  wild-flowers,  severed  from  their  stems,  by  the  shining 
ones  labouring  above. 

Towards  night-fall  Roger  approached  a  small  town,  on  entering  which, 
he  made  his  way  to  an  inn  he  had  known  on  the  same  journey  formerly. 
He  found  the  large  room  filling  fast,  for  it  was  near  supper-time.  About 
one  table  was  gathering  a  little  knot  of  young  men,  officers  in  the  army. 
About  another  sat  some  of  the  substantial  tradesmen  and  burghers  of  the 
town.  Roger  felt  little  inclination  to  join  either  party— indeed  the  mili- 
tary men  would  not  have  admitted  him  if  he  had.  Roger  could  not 
avoid  a  slight  feeling  of  contempt  as  he  looked  at  the  young  idlers  and 
haard  their  jests  and  laughter.  He  remembered  what  he  had  read  of  the 
Prussian  army  before  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  how  inefficient  and  how 
insolent  it  was,  and  how  the  Corsican  presently  laid  their  overweening 
confidence  in  the  dust.  So  might  it  fare  he  tnought  with  some  of  those 
striplings  if  opposed  by  a  formidable  adversary.  But  he  checked  the 
feelmg  when  ne  called  to  mind  that  among  them,  perhaps,  might  be  a 
man  or  two  destined  to  enlighten  and  delight  the  country  by  his  books. 
For  in  Prussia,  every  one,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  apprentice,  must  be  soldier 
at  same  time.    In  a  comer  of  the  room  sat  at  a  smaller  table  a  young 
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man  alone^  aad  Roffer  went  up  and  took  his  place  near  him.  The  stran* 
ger  he  approachea  was  evidently  a  student; — on  his  way  perhaps, 
thought  Roger^  to  Eonigsberg.  The  light  curling  hair  flowing  down 
upon  his  shoulders, — the  carefully  cultured  moustache — ^th^  costumeL 
not  adapted  to  any  arbitrary  standard  imposed  by  fashion,  but  origmai 
and  picturesque,  appai'ently  designed  to  display  the  weai*ers  own  ideas  of 
what  was  becoming, — all  pointed  him  out  at  once  to  the  quick  eye  of 
Roger  as  a  youth  enjoying  to  the  full  that  happy  careless  time  which  is 
the  holiday  of  German  me,  between  the  bondage  of  the  gynmatium  in 
boyhood,  and  the  toil,  the  prose  and  'the  PhiHstinism,  of  maturer  years. 
He  was  bending  over  a  book,  apparently  abstracted  from  all  that  was 
passing  around,  but  on  observing  Roger  seat  himself  at  the  table,  he  kid 
a  fork  in  the  place,  put  the  book  on  one  side,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  They  chatted  about  the  neighbourhood,  the  lakeis,  the 
woods ;  about  Konigsberg,  its  great  names,  and  its  character  and  pros- 
pects as  a  University.  They  agreed  to  sup  together.  A  small  sharp 
Doj  with  hair  cut  very  short,  so  as  to  give  his  head  the  appearance  of 
bemg  covered  with  mouseskin,  brought  them  the  Braten,  Compot,  &c,y 
essential  to  a  goodly  Grerman  supper,  and  set  the  Johannisberger  on  the 
table.   The  fork  had  to  be  taken  out  from  between  the  leaves. 

"  A  beautiful  example  that,"  said  Yon  Amim  (for  so  the  student  was 
named) — of  the  union  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the  poetical  and  the 
actual — ^this  homely  practical  prong  keeping  my  place  among  the  stajizas 
of  the  poet." 

Roger  smiled,  and  answered,  "  Aye — ^life's  problem  typically  achieved 
on  a  supper  table.  But,  seriously,  a  poet  must  employ  the  practical  to 
know  where  he  is,  and  if  he  would  not  lose  his  place  must  use  some  im- 

flement  of  daily  life  among  his  fancies.  But  what  is  the  book,  may 
ask?" 

"  Uhland's  Poems." 
Allow  me,"  said  Roger,  sti'etching  out  his  hand  towards  the  precious 
volume. 

"  Nay,"  interposed  the  student,  "  now  let  us  attend  to  the  claims  of  the 
actual,  viz., — eating.  One  thing  at  a  time.  We  can  order  up  the  Am- 
brosia for  dessert  if  you  will." 

Supper  over, — and  having  sungp  out  the  departing  meal  right  merrily 
with  the  gentJe  clashing  of  their  glasses,  as  they  drank  each  others 
health,  Teuton-wise, — ^the  new  acquaintances  returned  with  one  consent 
to  Uhland. 

"Hwe,"  said  Amim  "is  the  piece  I  was  reading,  sending  down  my 
line  some  Httle  way  into  its  deptn.of  meaning.  This  suggestive  poetry  1 
admire  hove  all." 

They  read  the  poem  together.  It  was  called  The  King's  Son.  It 
began  by  sapng  how  the  grey  old  king  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers^ 
his  mantle  glorious  as  the  red  of  an  evening  sky,  and  his  crown  shining 
like  the  setting  sun.  He  divides  his  kingdom  between  his  first  and 
second  sons,  and  asks  his  third  and  favourite  one  what  he  shall  leave  him  ^ 
The  youth  asks  for  the  old  crown  and  three  ships,  and  says  he  will  find 
himself  a  throne.  He  stands  on  the  deck  as  his  ship  rides  off  into  the 
sea,  and  cries  proudly — that  ocean  is  my  kingdom !  But  a  storm  rises. 
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the  ship  goes  down,  and  the  youthful  monarch  of  the  deep,  in  fancy,  is 
overwhelmed,  with  all  his  plory.  i 

"  What  do  you  naake  of  that  ?"  asked  Amim,  of  Roger,  when  they 
had  proceeded  so  far. 

There  is  the  fii*st  ambition  and  the  first  disappointment,"  answered  he. 
Youth,  with  its  self-confidence,  believes  a  whole  world  of  possible  crea- 
tions already  its  own, — >but  the  first  launching  out  beyond  conception  into 
execution,  is  a  discoveiy  of  the  true  diffibulty,- — so  disheartening  a  one, 
that  he  who  was  so  self-confident  a  short  wmle  since,  is,  in  a  moment, 
buiied  in  self-discontent  and  hopelessness. 

What,"  cried  Amim,  "  and  you  an  Englishman,  one  of  those  cold 
matter-of-fact  islanders.  I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  the  airy 
beauty  of  our  German  poesy  could  have  been  so  revealed  to  any  one  of 
you.  Your  hand !  You  are  a  brother.  The  great  spirits  of  our  father- 
land have  initiated  you  into  the  mystic  secrets  of  that  land  of  fable, 
which  holds  the  hidden  love  of  life." 

Roger  looked  a  moment  surprised  at  this  outburst  of  German  enthu- 
siasm, but  his  nature  was  too  genial  and  impulsive,  to  allow  him  to  hesi- 
tate in  returning  with  equal  cordiality,  the  grasp  of  hearty  friendship. 
He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  always  resolvmg  to  be  very  cautious, 
properly  reserved,  and  hard-hearted,  but  who,  some  how  or  other,  never 
can  succeed. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  ballad.  A  fisherman  sees  the  young  hero, 
swimming  manfully  to  shore  with  the  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  The 
prince  comes  safely  to  land,  and  tells  the  fisherman  that  he  is  a  kin^s 
son,  but  homeless  now.  He  has  had,  he  says,  two  mothers,  a  tender 
earthly  one  that  bare  him  ^  but  now  a  second,  the  strong  sea  that  has 
cradled  in  her  giant  arms,  himself  and  all  his  brothers.  But  he  alone 
has  survived  this  rugg-ed  nursing,  and  now  his  mother  ocean  has  shown 
him  the  strand  on  which  he  has  been  thrown,  as  his  kingdom  hereafter. 
He  fishes  with  the  fisherman,  but  catches  no  fish,  and  answers  the  old 
man^  by  saying  that  he  is  watching  palaces  under  the  sea,  and  royal 
glories,  too  deep  down  for  any  angler  s  line. 

**  Here,"  said  the  student,  "  the  strong  mind  rises  above  discomfiture. 
The  man  who  cannot  recover  himself  after  failure,  will  accomplish  nothinff. 
After  having  disappointed  himself — ^the  heaviest  cross  of  all,  he  yet  holds 
bis  hope  of  a  kingaom  somewhere." 

Yes,"  added  Koger,  "  and  makes  his  very  troubles  minister  to  his 
hopes, — ^sees  kingly  towers  in  the  heart  of  the  very  waves  that  wrecked 
hiiiL  Thifi  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise* — to  see  in  their  very  sufGsring  the 
assurance  that  they  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  to  gather  their  rose  of 
^^ITrdbU  breast  of  that  frost-breathing  son  of  winter, 

M  WeU^Sone,"  said  Aniim. 

Hie  young  hevo  slays  the  lion,  and  clothes  himself  in  the  royal  hide, 
brings  down  the  eagle  with  his  abaft,  leaps  on  the  wild  horse,  and  «ames 
him  to  his  will,— comes  thundering  down  one  day — his  lion  skin  abouili 
his  shoiilders,  the  mane  o£  the  wild  steed  fiying-,  and  his  hoofs  dashing 
fire — a  sudden  apparition-*— among  the  people  of  the  vaDey.  They  shout^ 

it  is  the  king,  the.  king  we  have  so  long  awaited !" 
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That  is  a  lesson  for  the  workers/'  said  Roger.  He  dares,  he  toils^ 
he  shows  himself  right  royal  in  what  he  has  done.  He  does  not  urge 
the  claim  of  his  descent  and  try  to  win  the  safirages  of  the  people  so. 
He  deserves  to  reign,  and  he  is  acknowledged  king.  Let  us  toil  on.  Let 
us  lay  the  foundation  of  thought  and  stucfy  deep,  or  our  structure  will 
never  abide.  We  must  manfully  encounter,  alone  and  unseen,  the  lions 
in  the  way,  and  so  approve  ourselves  the  men  for  leadership,  should  occa- 
sion call  us  to  it."  • 

You  speak  almost  as  though  you  meant  to  become  author  or  states-, 
man,  some  day.    Do  you  write  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Roger,  "  but  I  endeavour  to  cultivate  what  powers 
I  have  to  the  utmost,  so  that  I  may  not  be  useless  in  that  little  circle 
where  I  may  make  my  influence  felt.  Every  man  must  work  out  him- 
self by  himself.  Great  models,  and  the  record  of  great  actions,  must  be 
rather  guides  than  stimulants.  I  would  learn  from  every  man,  but  woe 
«.  be  to  me  if  I  endeavour  to  mould  myself  &fter  any  other  man's  fashion. 
Our  work  must  be  done  from  the  heai*t,  our  own  ideal  and  our  own  expe- 
rience must  elaborate  the  mass  of  material  we  have  acquired,  and  the 
stamp  of  ourselves,  the  impriniatu  of  our  Ne  ( Ich )  must  be  visible  on 
all  we  do.    Success  consists — 

Stop,"  interrapted  Amim,  is  not  that  worship  of  success,  as  it  is 
called,  tne  great  bane  of  all  effort  as  it  is  commonly  undertaken 

"  It  is.  JBut  I  mean  by  the  successful  man,  one  who  can  say  that  he 
has  succeeded  to  a  large  extent  in  doing  justice  to  the  abilities  God  has 
given  him.  What  people  say  ;— frustration  or  glory, — ^pomp  or  persecu- 
tion, enter  not  at  all  into  the  question." 

"  I  like  that  principle  "  answered  Amim.  "  I  would  agree  with  you 
in  saying  that  our  business  here  is  self-development  in  the  name  of  God 
on  behalf  of  man.  I  think  the  transition  admirably  indicated  in  the  bal- 
lad from  aspiration  to  action.  His  former  proud  and  restless  anticipaticms 
are  abandoned.  He  gives  up  dreaming.  The  mhid,  which  we  are  ima- 
gining as  the  antitype  to  the  hero  of  the  poem,  leams  quiet  confidence 
after  all  its  former  timiult.  Such  a  man  laboiurs  on  steadily,  quite  sure 
that  he  has  power  in  him  of  some  sort  and  indomitable  perseverance,  and 
that  with  these,  he  will,  without  fail,  effect  a  something.  He  does  not 
measui-o  himself  by  others.  He  rejoices  in  their  success.  There  is  com 
enough  for  all.  His  aim  is  to  realize  the  possibihties  of  his  own  bedne^. 
Then  he  will  take  his  place,  sooner  or  later,  as  one  of  the  appointed  lii£i 
in  the  great  chain  of  beneficial  influence.  To  wish  to  be  remembered,  is 
folly.  But  this  every  man  should  covet,  to  be  at  least  a  grain  in  the  soile 
of  the  good  against  the  evil  of  his  generation. 

I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Roger,  ''that  the  secret  of  success 
lies  in  doing  wdl,  everything  you  have  in  hand — ^in  working  and  in  wait- 
ing. If  the  world  wants  you,  let  it  come  for  you^  Be  sure  it  will  torn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  your  calling,  if  you  impatien%  insist  on  its  looking  at 
you  before  you  are  qualified  to  be  of  service.  A  man  should  be  funnil, 
like  Saul, ''  among  the  stufil" 

In  the  end  of  the  Poem,  the  prince  disenchants  a  princess,  who  has 
been  long  the.  terror  of  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  a  fire-breathing  dragon. 
She  rises  from  her  hideous  shape  the  fairest  maiden  in  all  the  world,  be- 
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cazQQS  lp6  queen^  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  cavern^  which  was  her  haunt, 
spnngp  a  palace,  where,  surrounded  bj  ^|;allant  knights,  the  young  king 
sees  ms  dreams  all  fulfilled. 

That  too,"  said  Amim,  is  well  imaged.  Do  not  our  difficulties^ 
bmyelj  assailed,  transform  themselves  mto  delight,  and  do  we  not  in- 
habit the  memory  of  the  obstacles  we  have  overcome,  as  a  golden  house, 
— ^yea  more,  armed  men  spring  out  of  them,  stalwart  powers  of  mind, 
mmtiplied  by  our  struggles,  that  ring  us  round  with  defence.  The  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  life,  once  vanquisbed,  become  our  vassals  ever 
after." 

^*  Gk)od,"  exclaimed  Roger,  more  and  more  charmed  with  his  new  friend. 

You  must  have  seen  or  suffered  much  to  be  able  to  speak  thus  from 
experience.    You  are  younger  than  I  am." 

I  have  imagined  much,"  answered  Amim,  "  suffered  little,  and  seen 
less.  But  we  mncifiil  susceptible  people  live  a  great  deal  of  life  through 
in  a  short  time.  I  have  passed  thmug-h  the  transition  state  you  described  • 
just  now  already,  and  I  nave  life  before  me  for  well-directed  labour.  I 
nave  found  that  imagination  has  enriched  me  with  some  of  the  first  fruits  < 
of  experience — ^for  by  that  faculty  I  have  lived  in  many  minds  of  whom 
I  have  read,  have  become  them  for  a  time  in  their  heroism,  their  passion, 
their  calamities.  Were  I  ever  to  write  a  tragedy,  I  should  find  this  ser- 
viceable—but I  lack  the  other  elements  for  success  in  that  career." 

"  May  we  neither  of  us  ever  know  the  misery  of  devoting  ourselves  to 
a  vocation  to  which  we  are  unequal." 

Amen,"  answered  Amim,  with  deep  seriousness.  The  friends  parted 
to  retire  to  rest,  having  agreed  to  continue  their  loumey  in  company  early 
the  next  morning.  Roger's  sleep  was  troubled  by  dreams.  He  thought 
that  he  was  going  into  a  cave,  where  Louise  baa  been  transformed  into 
a  dragon,  that  he  might  unloose  the  spell,  but  the  sides  of  the  cavern 
moved  and  strained,  with  strange  whispers,  nearer  to  each  other ;  the 
fire  from  the  dragon's  mouth  grew  fainter,  the  pressure  seemed  to  cmsh 
the  hideous  shape  and  the  rescuer  toother : — ^then  came  a  change — ^he 
thought  she  haa  been  restored  to  her  old  form,  and  they  were  in  a  galley 
on  the  sea,  but  enchanters  in  the  shape  of  huge  dolphins  followed  in  their 
wake,  and  raised  a  storm,  and  he  stood  in  the  stem  throwing  spears  at 
them,  which  continually  glided  off,  till  at  last  he  wounded  one,  when  the 
waves  stilled — ^the  sea  grew  darkq*  and  darker,  till  its  colour  was  wholly 
changed,  it  was  eveiywhere  blood-red,  and  every  wave  was  a  face,  swim- 
nung  in  that  crimson  ocean ;  the  crest  of  each  surge  a  pallid  visage  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  woe  i-^then  they  sank,  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
r&tnmed  once  more,  and  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  nearing  a  tropical  island 
wluch  the  sunny  sea  threw  its  arms  about,  and  seemed  to  love,  as  some 
great  mind  a  fair  purpose :— tliere  they  landed,  and  went  under  the  roof 
of  leaves  and  han^ng  fnnge  of  flower-bells,  and  over  the  floor,  where 
there  was  a  mosaic  of  blossoms  for  pavement,  and  beside  a  bubbling 

Siring,  the  wayward  lover  of  the  leaves,  for  which  the  plants  that  grew 
ong  the  ground  endeavoured  to  make  a  network  with  their  twining 
arms,  but  the  stream  glided  under  or  shot  its  silver  threads  through  them, 
and  eqjDaped,  leaping  into  the  sea.  Here  as  he  tumed  to  speak  again  1^ 
liouise,  she  had  vanished  and  he  awoke. 

TOL.  I.  O  2 
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The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  KSnigsberg  was  as^eable  to  tie 
travellers,  but  present  nothing  specially  worthy  of  record.  On  entering 
that  city,  however,  they  met  with  an  adventure  which  will  give  the 
reader  much  important  information  concerning  personages  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known. 

( To  he  cmtmued.) 


00  WSnSS  THB  HOBinVO  SHIBETH. 

Written  by  Mrs.  Follen. 

Go  when  the  morning  shineth, 
Go  when  the  noon  is  bright 
Gk)  when  the  day  declin^. 
Go  in  the  hush  of  night. 
Go  with  pure  mind  imd  feeling, 
Cast  earthly  thoughts  away, 
And  in  thy  chaml^  kneeling, 
Bo  thou  in  secret  pray. 

Remember  all  who  love  thee. 

All  who  are  lov'd  by  thee ; 

Pray,  too,  for  those  who  hate  thee. 

If  any  such  there  be : 

Then  for  thyself  in  meekness, 

A  bleaung  humbly  claim. 

And  link  with  each  petition 

The  great  Redeemer's  name. 

Or  if,  'tis  e'er  denied  thee 

In  solitude  to  pray. 

Should  holy  thoughts  come  o^er  thee. 

When  friends  are  round  thy  way, 

B'en  then  the  silent  breathing. 

Thy  spirit  rais'd  above. 

Will  reach  his  throne  of  glory. 

Who  reigns  the  God  of  Love. 

Oh  not  a  joy  nor  blessing 
With  this  can  we  cdmpare, 
The  power  that  he  hath  given  us 
To  pour  our  souls  in  prayer. 
Whisne'er  thou  pin'st  in  sadness, 
B^re  his  footstool  &11, 
Remember  in  thy  gladness, 
His  love  who  gave  thee  all. 
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Tke  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortal,  and  Itespomible,  will  be 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


MIND  AND  MATTER:  THEIR  EVIDENCES  AND 
DISTINCTIONS. 
(  Continued  from  page  96,) 

Bishop  Butler  argued  that  since  consciousness  is  indivisible  ''it 
should  seem  that  the  subject  in  which  it  resides  must  be  so  too ''  since 
it  is  a  ccmtradiction  to  suppose  one  part  of  consciousness  here  and  another 
there,  the  perceptive  power  is  indivisible  too,  and  consequently  the  subject 
m  which  it  resides,  u  e.  the  conscious  being."  He  fui*ther  observes,  what 
has  since  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  pnysiologists, ''  we  have  already 
several  times  over  lost  a  great  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  bodies, 
according  to  certain  common  estabhshed  laws  of  nature,  yet  we  remain 
the  same  living  agents."  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  first,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thinking  principle,  that  it  cannot  be  matter;  and  secondly,  from 
the  constant  cnange  in  every  part  of  our  living  frame,  if  our  bodies  were 
in  any  respects  like  our  minds,  we  should  not  be  the  same  individuals  two 
days  togetner ; — which  belies  our  strongest  convictions. 

The  question  whether  brain  can  be  the  organ  of  thought,  in  any  intelli- 
gible sense,  as  carrying  on  the  thinking  process,  though  nearly  allied  to 
the  present,  is  a  subject  for  a  separate  enquiry :  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  observe,  that  since  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  body,  it  is  a  contradictiou  to  suppose  that  the  operations  of 
inind  are  a  physical  process  carried  on  by  a  material  agent :  or  that  the 
hrain  thinks  any  m^yre  than  the  eye  or  a  telescope  sees. 

Matter,  we  have  seen  by  its  various  combinations,  can  produce  only 
material  results,  of  the  same  nature  as  belong  to  the  pai*ts  in  any  com- 
pound or  arrangement : — ^figure,  magnitude,  and  motion :  it  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  divided,  whilst  none  of  the  mental  processes  can,  we  cannot 
have  half  a  thought,  or  quarter  of  a  sensation ;  or  a  red  emotion ;  or  a 
square  affection :  we  can  neither  weigh  nor  measure  our  principles :  they 
we  therefore  questions  of  a  different  order, — affections  of  a  different 
nature  or  substance,  to  those  outward  things  we  call  matter — ^the  inert 
and  unintelligent  mass,  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  fabric  called  nature. 

Now  the  mind  if  immaterial,  is  immortal :  because  being  immaterial^ 
simple  and  not  compounded,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  destruction  which 
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results  from  decay^  decomposition,  or  separation  of  its  component  parts. 
We  have  no  instances  of  annihilation ;  for  all  changes  destroy  no  parts, 
but  only  separate  them :  a  house  when  burnt  down,  is  destroyed  only  oi 
a  hcuse^  not  as  so  many  existing  things :  the  structure  is  gone  into  frag- 
ments :  but  the  soul  having  no  parts,  cannot  be  divided  into  firagmentB, 
and  therefore  will  for  ever  exist  as  a  eaul.  And  that  the  mind  is  imma- 
terial (and  so  inunortal)  is  evident  from  the  fieustthatnocombinatiaDsc&n 
produce  thought,  from  any  known  qualities  of  matter :  and  also  because 
all  the  qualities  of  mind,  are  of  another  order,  to  those  which  by  the 
senses  we  perceive  in  outward  objects :  as  is  emdewtfr<yin  this,  that  we 
cannot  perceive  mind  or  any  of  its  qualities,  hy  the  senses.  That  there- 
fore which  is  not  an  object  ot  sense,  is  of  a  different  kind,  from  what  i< 
an  object  of  sense :  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  sensible  or  material  thing. 

Further,  the  mind  is  not  to  be  redded  as  related  to  space:  since 
none  of  its  qualities  have  extension :  its  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  so 
many  miles  long  or  broad :  therefore  it  is  not  extended,  but  matter  is; 
and  consequently  it  is  not  matter. 

But  it  has  relation  to  Hme,  or  duration;  for  its  states  may  abide  so 
long,  it  niav  have  pain  or  pleasure  by  the  hour,  though  not  by  the  yard : 
it  cidures^  bat  does  not  extend:  it  laets  or  exists  in  time,  dut  does  lot 
stretch,  or  exist  in  so  much  room  (NT  space.  Mind,  thmfore,  whaKAactoaKy 
abides  during  life,  uftet  the  constant  flux  and  departure  of  all  the  ehments 
of  the  body,  and  which  is  not  materidi  in  its  nature,  is  not  subject  to 
decay  in  death,  since  the  laws  of  separation  or  dissolution  beloBg  only  to 
material  things. 

This  conclusion  we  can  state  in  the  words  of  Bishop  B«*keley : — ^^Vs 
have  shewn"  says  that  author,  that  the  soul  is  indivisible,  incorporeal, 
imextended,  and  is  consequentiy  incorruptible.  Nothing  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  the  motions,  cluuiges,  decays,  and  dissohitions  which  we  hourly 
see  befall  natural  bodies,  (and  which  is  what  we  mean  hy  the  eowseof 
nature )  cannot  possibly  affect  an  active  simple,  uncompounded  sitbstance :  | 
such  a  being  therefore,  is  indissoluble  by  the  force  of  nature,  that  is  to 
saj,  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal" 

The  absurdity  of  the  contrary  conclusion,  may  be  understood,  by  a  psfl- 
siage  from  Howe's  "  Living  Temple in  which  he  shews  the  folly  of  the 
epicurean  philosophy. — "  Only  consider  what  is  said  of  the  constitution 
and  nature  of  the  numan  soul;  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of  very  well 
polished,  the  smoothest  and  roundest  atoms ;  and  which  are  of  the  neatest 
fashion ;  every  way  you  must  suppose  the  best  conditioned  the  whole 
country  could  afford.  .  .  .  And  these  are  the  things  you  must  know, 
which  think,  study,  contemplate,  frame  syUogisms,  maxe  theorems,  hj 
plots,  contrive  busmess,  act  the  philosopher,  the  lo^cian,  the  naathOTaati- 
cian  and  everything  else.  .  .  .  The  least  atoms  are  fittest  for  this  turn  :— 
but  sure,  if  all  sober  reason  be  not  utterly  lost  and  squandered  away 
among  these  little  entities,  it  must  needs  be  judged  altogether  incompre- 
hensible why, — i  f  upon  account  of  littleness  any  atom  should  be  capable 
of  reasoning — all  should  not  be  so,  and  then  we  could  not  but  have  a  very 
rational  world." 

And  what  is  here  said  by  Howe  respecting  the  atome  composing  the 
world,  may  also  be  said  of  the  minds  too  genmdly  hoping  to  eoflopose 
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9oasty,  tliat  Uttteness  is  the  quaHfication  ibr  mson ;  we  liayo  room 
for  very  general  con^tdatioii :  though  none  shall  be  so  highly  oongra* 
tulatedy  as  tb)se  '^minute  philosophers"  who  oonstract  mind  out  of 
matter. 

II.  We  may  secondly  consider  the  theory  of  idealism,  as  maintained  by 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Sjiowledgpe/'  and  in  time 
Dialimies  on  this  subject  between  Hylas  and  Phiiimus :  from  whidi  we 
shall  fearn  at  least,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  boasted  certainty  about 
matter,  and  how  mudh  we  know  of  the  real  nature  of  that  snbstanee. 
Whence  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  to  say  that  mind  is  matter,  is  to  say  that  it 
is  something  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  what  Berkeley  says  is  a  mere  tsJisey, 
which  erery  child  can  detect,  for  he  has  never  been  answered  ezoqyt  by 
urging  objections  which  he  himself  dearly  foresaw  and  refdted.  And 
here  let  us  advise  all  who  can  get  Berkeley,  to  read  him,  especially  hit 

Minute  Philosopher,'^  which  though  of  ft  metaphysical  nature,  is  fuU  of 
inimitable  beauty  and  simplicity:  and  is  as  pleasing  in  style,  as  it  i» 
ttstnictiye  in  the  subjects  aiscussed. 

In  his  Principles  o(  Human  Knowledge,"  and  his  Dialogues  upon 
them  with  which  we  bays  now  to  do,  his  main  object  is  to  shew,  that  th9 
wondeiM  thing  called  matter,  the  substratum  or  supporter  of  those 
quali^  we  pwceiye  by  our  senses ;  is  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
perience nor  mowledge,  and  that  aU  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  certain 
effeicts  in  our  own  minds,  called  sexieible  ideas:  which  may  result  from  no 
material  or  external  objects ;  but  may  be  produced  in  our  thou^ts,  by 
the  n^ular  method  of  working  carried  on  by  an  omnipotent  Spirit.  Now 
whateyw  may  be  thought  as  to  what  causes  the  impressions  upon  omr 
senses;  whether  it  be  matter  or  a  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  we  can  know 
no  more  reepecting  it,  than  what  we  experience;  that  is,  our  sensations, 
or  the  ideas  existing  in  our  minds. 

^^That  neither  our  thoughts  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  ima- 
gination, exist  without  the  mind,"  he  observes,  is  what  everybody  will 
allow.  And  it  seems  no  less  evident,  that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas 
imprinted  on  the  sense,— cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  percdving 
them/'  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figures,  in  a 
word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  tiiey  but  so  many  sensations, 
notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense  7  and  is  impossible  to  separate 
even  m  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception."  And  obviously  so,  for 
they  are  perceptions,  as  every  one  who  has  considered  them  allows. 

Whence  it  follows,"  says  the  author,  '^that  there  is  no  other  suIk 
stance  but  spirit,  or  that  which  perceives." 

Some  make  a  distinction,  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities : 
by  the  former,  they  mean  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest,  solidity,  or  im- 
penetrability and  number :  by  the  latter,  they  denote  all  other  sensible 
qnidities  as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  so  forth.  Secondary  qualities, 
they  acknowledge  exist  only  in  the  mind,  but  that  our  ideas  of  primary 
qualities  are  patterns  or  images  of  things  existing  without  the  mind,  in 
an  unthinking  substance  ca&ed  matter.  But  as  extension,  figure  and 
motion,  are  only  ideas  in  l^e  mind,  and  an  idea  can  be  like  notning  hui 
another  idea,  consequently,  neither  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exist  in 
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aa  unthinking  substance.  Hence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  very  notion  of  what 
is  called  matter  or  corporeal  substance,  involves  a  contradiction  in  it." 
And,  whereas  colour  is  tulowed  to  exist  only  in  the  mind,  but  cannot  be 
conceived  of  apart  from  extension,  it  would  seem  that  extension  also  is 
an  idea  in' the  mind.  Great  and  small  are  evidently  comparative  ideas, 
and  depend  not  upon  outward  things,  but  upon  the  strength  of  our 
organs ;  for  what  is  small  to  a  man,  is  large  to  a  mite :  and  what  is  small 
to  the  naked  eye,  is  large  to  the  view  by  the  microscope :  what  is  one  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  many  when  more  closely  examined ;  indeed,  number  is 
plainly  an  idea,  as  one  man  or  one  regiment,  in  which  the  unity  is  a 
mental  assemblage,  and  not  a  real  thing. 

I  do  not  argue,"  says  Berkeley,  ^^against  anyone  thing  that  we  can 
apprehend,  either  by  sense  or  by  reflection.  That  the  things  I  see  with 
my  eyes,  and  touch  with  my  hands,  do  really  exist,  I  make  no  question. 
The  only  thing  whose  existence  we  deny,  is  that  which  philosophers  call 
matter,  or  corporeal  substance — "  the  matter  philosophers  contend  for^  is 
an  incomprehendble  somewhat  which  hath  none  of  those  particular  ytioli- 
tieSy  whereby  the  bodies  falling  urJler  &ar  senses,  are  aistingtdshed  one 
from  another"  This  is  perhaps  the  happiest  expression  Berkeley  has 
given  of  his  views,  and  demonstrates  that  at  least  men  know  nothings  of 
matter ;  but  it  is  something  which  they  suppose  to  exist  under,  and  sup- 
port what  they  see  and  feel.  And  which  therefore  has  ever  be^i  hidden 
from  their  observation. 

For  instance,"  observes  this  philosopher,  in  this  proposition  a  die  is 
hard,  extended  and  square }  they  will  have  it  that  the  word  die  denotes  a 
subject  or  substance,  distinct  ^om  the  hardness,  extension,  and  figure, 
which  are  predicated  of  it,  and  in  which  they  exist.  This  I  cannot  com- 
prehend :  to  me,  a  die  seems  to  be  nothing  distinct  from  those  things 
fvhich  are  termed  its  modes  or  accidents.  To  say  a  die  is  hard,  ex- 
tended, and  square,  is  not  to  attribute  those  qualities  to  a  subject  distinct 
from,  and  supporting  them  :  but  only  an  explication  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  die.  This  may  still  farther  be  seen,  for,  take  away  the  hard- 
ness, squareness,  and  extension,  and  where  is  your  die  ? — ^it  has  no  exist- 
ence ;  neither  has  that  matter  or  substratum  of  which  persons  sp^ak  with 
a  confidence  becoming  their  ignorance.  As  for  hardness  or  solidity,  that 
is  plainly  a  sensation,  or  feeling  of  resistance ;  and  hard  or  soft,  is  rda- 
tive  according  to  our  susceptibility ;  whilst  it  is  in  every  case  a  greater 
or  less  feeling  of  a  certain  Jkind,  in  our  spirits ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  three  states  of  matter,  solid,  liquid,  and  gas :  three  degrees  of  pres- 
sure ;  or,  if  you  please,  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  in  our  sensations. 
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Tracts  of  the  British  Antt'State-Chureh  Association.  iVo.  8.    The  Trusteeship 
the  State  Church.   An  ^Enquiry  into  the  Management  qf  the  Episcopal  awi 
Capitular  Estates. 

"Evepy  one  ought  to  possess  and  careftdly  examine  this  cahn,  dear,  and  judicial  ex- 
posure of  the  unjust  stewards.  It  should  make  Churchmen  blush,  and  the  nation 
indignant.  One  sentence  may  suffice  as  a  sample,  since  the  ifhole  may  be  had  for 
two-pence. 

Entrusted  with  public  property,  worth  from  £45,000,000  to  £50,000,000  sterling, 
the  dignitaries  are  defaulters  to  the  amount  of  from  £25,000,000  to  £30,000,000— 
heing  able  to  pay  on  that  part  of  the  property  which  they  haye  leased,  only  4s.  11^. 
m  the  pound."   Are  not  these  "  robbers  of  the  churches  ?" 


Tracts  of  the  British  Anti^State-Chureh  Association,  4,  Crescent,  Bridge  Street^ 
Blackfiiars.  Our  State  Church.  I.  In  England.  II.  In  Irehmd.  III.  In 
Scothmd.    IV.  In  Wales. 

This  shillings-worth  is  worth  a  shilling :  it  places  us  in  possession  of  a  clear  account, 
(in  four  Tracts,  bound  together,)  of  the  revenues  and  general  condition  of  our  State 
Churches.   We  should  rejoice  to  see  it  become  the  handbook  for  the  million. 

The  security  of  the  Church,  as  a  political  institution,  rests  on  the  sand  of  the  nations 
ignorance  :  its  renoYation  and  efficiency  can  be  obtained  only  resting  it  on  the  true  basis 
of  voluntary  support  and  popular  control. 


Hie  spiked  Cannons. — 

This  is  another  of  the  new  series  issued  by  the  Anti-State-Church  Association,  it 
ttontains  a  useful  condensed  account  of  the  different  persecuting  Church  Laws,  which 
have  been  annulled  by  the  advance  of  the  hge.  It  is  calculated  to  make  Dissenters  in 
these  days,  grateful  to  Providence ;  whilst  it  should  make  the  Church  more  modest 
than  to  cast  stones  at  her  persecuting  mother. 


Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Various  important  Suljects.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnry  Ward 
Bbbcher,  America.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D. 
London :  Ward  and  Co. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  young  American  Minister,  and  such  has  been  its  popularity  in 
America,  that  sixteen  thousand  copies  have  been  issued  from  the  press  in  that  country. 
And  truly  is  the  success  deserved.  Seldom  have  we  read  Lectures  to  Young  Men" 
so  eminently  adapted  to  gain  their  end. 

The  writer  is  a  strong-minded  earnest  man,  one  fully  alive  to  most  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  path  in  which  the  man  of  business  waUu,  ancLone  gifted  above  most 
with  the  powers  of  giving  utterance  to  his  faithful  warnings.  The  Lectures  are  seven 
in  number. 

I.  Industry  and  Idleness.  2.  Twelve  causes  of  Dishonesty.  3.  Six  Warnings. 
4.  Portrait  Gallery,  in  which  are  drawn  to  the  very  life,  the  Wit,  the  Humorist,  tiie 
Cynic,  the  Libertine,  the  Demagogue,  and  the  Party  Man.  5.  Gambler's  and  (Gam- 
bling.  6.  The  Strange  Woman.  k7.  Popular  Amusements. 

Some  of  the  characters  herein  sletched,  are  no  doubt  thoroughly  American,  and  a*e 
not  often  found  on  English  soil,  but  the  book  is  written  by  too  close  an  observer  of 
haman  nature  not  to  suited  to  the  young  men  of  England.  The  matter  of  the  Lec- 
tures is  emphatically  good,  and  nothing  is  lost  by  the  st^e  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

The  writer's  language  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  beautiful,  and  his  sketches  of  character 
are  wonderfully  graphic.   There  is  something  in  the  style  and  freshness  of  the  thoughts 
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which  makes  the  work  totally  unlike  anything  of  the  kfaid  we  ever  read.  We  ean  most 
cordially  commend  it  to  the  serious  penusal  of  our  young  men,  and  could  heartily  wish 
that  parents  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  sons.  With  reg^ard  to  those  who  have 
young  men  in  their  employ,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  much 
e^en  to  their  worldly  advantage,  w«re  they  to  present  each  one  with  a  copy  of  this 
cheap,  well-g^t  up,  and  yaluable  work. 

The  "  Introduction,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Dobbin,  LL.D.,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  work. 


Chrigtianity  and  it9  Evidences.   By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogbbs,  B  Jl.   London :  B.  L. 
Green.   Newcastle-on-lVpe :  T.  B.  Barkas. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  done  a  good  work,  in  thus  embodying  the  results  of  considerable 
jreading  and  thought  in  this  able  and  useful  production.  1%e  author  has  fiedrly  appre- 
ciated the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  various  forms  of  infidelity,  advocated  by 
certain  writers  and  lecturers.  The  Evidences "  here  argued,  are  not  such  as  relate 
merely  to  historical  questions;  but  include  a  much  wider  range,  and  more  adapted  to 
.the  difficulties  which  are  in  these  days  felt  and  urged  by  some  respecting  Christianity. 

The  extent  of  subjects  examined  may  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  table  of  oonr 
tents,  which  constituted  the  topics  of  separate  Lectures^  delivered  by  the  author,  and 
here  presented  to  the  reading  public. 

Lecture  1.  The  Ideal  of  Christianity.  2  The  Oracles  of  Chris^anity — a  Disconise 
4»  the  Bible.  3.  The  Antecedents  of  Christianity the  Old  Testament.  4.  The  Be- 
•ooida  of  Christianity  :->the  Gospels.  &  The  Founder  of  Christianily  the  life  (tf 
Christ  critically  examined.   6.  The  Antagonists  of  Christianity." 

We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  enquiring  young  men. 


The  Last  Trial  hy  Jury  for  Atheism,  in  England.  By  Gbobob  Jacob  Holtoacb. 
liOndon :  James  Watson. 

We  have  read  this  book  vrith  feelings  of  painful  interest :  first,  because  of  the  un- 
christian method  of  punishing  infidelity  by  law ;  secondly,  because  of  the  haish  and 
unchristian  severity  added  fb  the  law  by  officials;  thirdly,  because  of  the  strange  per- 
version of  reason  in  the  author  of  the  book,  (and  the  object  -of  this  pesseeution,)  in 
dohbeawtely  eharging  aU  this  upon  Christiaaity. 

Mr.  H<dyoake  should  know  better  than  this ;  and  whether  he  believe  or  reject  tha 
gospel,  should  at  least  do  it  justice. 

We  know  it  is  a  natural  transference  of  feelhig,  to  hate  Christianity  for  what  is  dofie 
In  its  name  :  but  though  natural,  it  is  neither  logical  nor  just. 

We  shall  however  reserve  these  questions  for  a  more  extended  examination :  whoa 
we  shall  notice  at  length,  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  work,  togetherwilk 
the  lessons  it  conveys. 

Meanwhile,  we  observe  to  Mr.  Holyoake  and  his  friends,  that  we  should  esteem  it  a 
fevour  if  they  would  give  us  any  proofe  out  of  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  that  legil  ven- 
geance is  a  Christian  method  of  defending  Christianity :  whilst  we  further  congiitnlate 
.  1^  ai^breers  of  law  on  their  success  in  deepening  men's  hatred  of  the  Gospely  by  titfir 
xmik  diagnaeful  violation  of  its  spirit.  They  are  the  true  Infidels,  who,  abandoning  le- 
liuice  on  God's  own  truth,  bring  in  policemen  and  gaolers  to  defend  HhB  ark.  " 


Essay  on  the  X>uty  qf  Sahbath  School  Teachers^  in  preparing  for  their  Class. 
Read  before  the  Conference  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  for  Birmingham  and  the 
Midland  Counties,  April  1851.  By  James  Lbwitt.  Coventry:  £.  Gooda. 
Leicester :  J.  F.  Winks.   Birmingham  :  J.  ShowelL 

This  wefol  practical  address,  deserves  extensive  drculatioa  amongst  fiaa)bath  Sehool 
Teachers.  It  is  a  forcible  atatement  of  an  important  and  perhaps  too-muek  ne^eetod 
duty. 


Ebratum  in  our  last,  page  198,  fourth  paragraph,  read — ''the  suae  mistake  is  maiiA 
by  a  writer  of  another  cast,  who  in  opposing  the  letter,"  and  depredatiag  the 
word,  seem  to  have  read  to  little  puorpose." 


I. 

CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

"Prove  all  things  3  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  v.  21. 


THE  BASIS  OF  HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD  5  IN  THE  BIBLE 
DOCTRINE  OP  ^^ONE  GOD  AND  FATHER  OF  ALL." 

The  terms  "  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,"  sacred  symbols  of 

f*eat  and  beneficial  principles,  have  been  desecrated  by  the  foul  touch  of 
theism,  superstition,  spoliation,  and  bloodshed :  until  the  words  as  thus 
associated  together,  have  become  the  symbol  of  irreligion,  rapine,  and 
murder :  and  the  principles  for  which  they  stand,  have  become  the  ob- 
jects of  odium  and  calumny,  enabling  the  lovers  of  despotism  by  a 
deceivableness  worthy  of  their  cause,  to  cry  out  against  all  freedom — in 
the  name  of  God  and  his  religion  ! 

Thus  do  infidelity  and  licentiousness  play  into  the  hands'of  civil  and 
spiritual  tyranny,  as  they  desecrate  the  name  of  freedom^  till  priests  and 
despots  may  with  a  convenient  cloak,  insult  our  common  Father,  by  em- 
ploying his  name  to  put  down  and  retard,  if  not  extinguish  its  reality. 

This  love  of  misrepresentation,  this  unwillingness  to  learn  the  truth, 
by  which  men  shut  their  own  eyes  or  those  of  others  to  the  reality  which 
may  easily  be  known,  is  the  ancient  and  natural  defence  of  the  supporters 
of  existing  evils.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord  himself  was  charged  with 
destroying  the  temple;  and  with  blasphemy  against  his  Father,  whose 
will  he  accomplished :  his  first  martyr  was  declared  to  have  uttered  blas- 
phemous words  against  Moses  and  against  God his  followers  wer^long 
stigmatized  as  Auieists ;  thus  was  their  name  first  altered  and  then  cast 
oat  as  evil.  The  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  is  to  get  men  to 
understand  the  real  character  of  that  which  they  oppose.  To  awake 
nakte<m8ly — honestly  to  employ  their  faculties  in  discerning  the  truth 
which  is  presented  to  them. 

Hence  words  of  truth,  become  watchwords  of  hatred,  and  marks  of 
calumny.  So  "liberty,  fraternity,  equality,'*  are  brought  into  disrepute 
— crucified  between  two  thieves — by  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  pre- 
tended to  them,  and  the  cunning  of  those  who  are  hostile.  In  the  mouths 
of  some,  it  meant  liberty  from  God ;  fraternity  in  robbery  and  bloodshed ; 
equaUty  in  degradation. 

And  because  these  have  debased  the  name,  others  have  taken  occasion 
to  slander  the  reality,  and  reproach  all  who  love  it.  The  advocates  of 
fraternity,  are  aspersed  with  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution :  they 
are  accused  of  infidelity,  and  thus  religion  is  slandered,  as  if  freedom 
and  infidelity  belonged  together. 

VOL.  I.  p  2 
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Nor  are  the  opponents  of  Christianity  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
aspersion  on  the  eospel ;  as  they  seek  to  found  the  rights  of  man^  on  a 
denial  of  the  wora  of  God^  in  wiiich  human  rights  and  duties  are  enforced 
by  the  highest  obligations. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  not  so  much  to  vindicate,  as  to  explain,  the 
Scriptures,  for  they  will  vindicate  themselves  to  those  who  understand 
the  nature  of  their  truths,  and  the  extent  of  their  beneficial  application. 

And  when  all  men  know  "  the  mystery,  of  God  even  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ,"  his  representative  or  personal  manifestation,  they  will  discoTer 
that  the  truest  sanctuary  of  freedom,  is  the  shadow  of  his  wings  f  the 
protection  of  " one . Ooa  and  Father  of  all" 

This  doctrine  of  one  God,  is  the  nmdamental  trutB  of  the  Bible,  on 
which  all  other  truths  rest,  or  to  which  everything  else  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  intimately  related. 

And  the  existence  of  this  truth  in  that  word,  is  a  manifest  proof  of 
its  inspiration ;  for  all  other  books  or  religions  which  recognize  this  doc- 
trine, nave  obtained  it  from  the  Scriptures.  The  Deist  is  indebted  to  the 
Bible  for  his  opinions. 

Deism  is  not  to  be  discovered  from  nature,  by  man's  unaided  reason : 
because  there  have  been  no  Deists,  where  there  has  been  no  revelation. 
The  doctrine  of  one  God,  of  only  one  God,  was  held  by  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Jews ;  but  not  by  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  or  Romans. 
Yet  all  these  nations  were  superior  in  civilization  and  philosophy  to  the 
Jews. 

Mohammed's  Deism  was  borrowed:  so  is  that  of  all  sceptics  in  a 
Christian  country. 

Nature  will  help  to  confirm  the  idea  of  God ;  but  has  never  yet  im- 
parted it  to  any :  or,  if  so,  to  what  people  ? 

The  first  verse  in  the  Bible  contains  more  wisdom  than  aU  the  philoso- 
^y  of  Greece.  Yet  the  Hebrews  were  not  naturally  wiser  tnan  the 
Grecians;  whence  then,  had  they  that  wisdom? 

If  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  naturally,  it  must  be  accounted  for  super* 
naturally.  Some  indeed  assume  that  what  is  supernatural,  is  incapable 
of  proof :  but  here  is  a  dilemma  for  all  such  reasoners : — ^no  other  nation 
(indeed  no  individual)  ever  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  one  Grod ;  there- 
fore such  attainment  is  itself  supernatural,  being  out  of  the  ordinary 
course.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  rest  in  this  conclusion,  that  a  strange 
anomaly  has  occurred, — that  weakness  has  done  more  than  strength 
could  effect ;  and  therefore  we  are  in  reason  bound  to  adopt  the  other 
hypothesis,  which,  though  equally  supernatural,  is  not  equally  anomalous ; 
since  it  introduces  a  sumcient  cause,  namely,  God  himself^  making  known 
what  none  have  found  out. 

We  are  shut  up  then  to  a  miraculous  contradiction,  that  the  Patriarchs 
a^id  Jews  discovered  what  has  baffled  the  wisest  nations  in  their  maturity; 
or  else  to  a  consistent  miracle  that  the  weaker  have  received  help ;  and 
that  what  was  hidden  from  Uie  wise  and  prudent,  was  revealed  unto 
babes. 

Greece  in  the  height  of  its  wisdom,  maintained  in  Athens  (the  centre 
of  natural  enlightenment)  an  altar,  with  this  inscription,  "  To  thb  un- 
knowable God  f  the  God  whom  we  cannot  discover :  the  Bible  began 
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with  the  Qod  that  made  the  worlds and  Qreece  had  to  be  taught  this 
lesson^  after  all  her  philosophical  enouiries.  Thus  is  vindicate  that 
saying  of  Paul,  (1  Cor.  i.  21,  31.) — For  after  that  in  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  God,  the  world  was  left  to  discover  that  by  its  own  wisdom,  it 
could  not  find  out  God^  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to  reveal  himself, 
that  according  as  it  is  wntten,  he  that  glorieth,  should  glory  in  the 
Lord," 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken,  as  if  assertins"  that  the  existence  of  Grod  is  now 
an  uncertainty :  it  can  he  proved,  after  being  stated  y  but  not  discovered 
origfinally  from  natiu'e. 

Many  men  can  demonstrate  a  problem  in  Euclid,  which  they  could  not 
(mefinate.  This  truth  then  is  immoveable,  though  not  discoverable :  we 
feel  its  force  when  declared ;  and  it  throws  a  new  li^ht  on  the  wonders 
and  harmonies  of  the  universe,  from  which  it  receives  m  return  the  fullest 
confirmation. 

The  declaration  of  this  truth  is  in  the  Bible ;  the  support  of  it  is  in 
nature :  but  none  have  ever  found  it  there :  so  that  the  Jews  were  either 
miraculous  in  themselves,  or  a  miracle  supplied  them  with  this  important 
doctrine. 

This  argument  has  been  well  expressed  in  the  following  terms : — to 
ask  me  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  one  limng  and  true  Qody  could 
be  obtained  from  the  book  of  nature,  without  the  aid  of  revealed  religion, 
would  be  calling  on  me  to  credit  a  fact  on  the  same  groimd  on  vmich 
they  (Sceptics)  profess  to  deny  all  revelation  and  mii'acle^:  viz.  a  fact 
that  is  contrary  to  ail  history,  experience,  or  evidence.*^' 

This  one  truth  therefore,  is  the  ^eat  miracle  of  the  Bible ;  the  sun 
which  reveals  and  regulates  everythmg  else.  This  doctrine  of  one  God,, 
never  has  been  discovered,  by  any  people ;  it  may  be  confirmed  by  rea- 
sonings respecting  outward  nature ;  but  never  can  be  discovered  from 
that  som'ce.  What  Hume  says  of  barbarous  nations,  is  equally  true  of 
civilized  ones,  as  history  proves. — "  Though  the  stupidity  of  men,  barba* 
rous  and  uninstructed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  sovereign 
author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature,  to  which  they  are  much 
familiarized,  yet,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  of  good  under- 
standing should  reject  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  suggested  to  him."t 

This,  as  we  have  shewn,  can  be  adopted  by  men,  but  not  originated  by 
their  researches. 

The  truth  thus  brought  to  our  knowledge,  is  capable  of  manifold  appli- 
cations ;  indeed  this  is  the  excellency  of  those  spiritual  revelations  con- 
tamed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  of  gi'eat  practical  value,  having 
an  influence  on  aU  the  relations  of  human  life.  Heathen  religions  ad- 
mitted many  gods ;  all  independent  of  each  other ;  and  thus  cherished 
the  motley  mixture  of  detached  superstitions  in  the  Pagan  world.  Hence 
^Iso  the  toleration  which  belonaed  to  falsehood,  in  other  words  the 
indifference  of  men,  in  regarding  aU  religions  as  equally  good  or  profitable. 
But  when  God's  name  was  proclaimed,  hatred  comimenced,  because  he  is 
&  jealous  God,  and  all  others  must  fall  before  him. 

*  Bvidences  of  Reyealed  Religion,  an  Appeal  to  Deists,  on  their  own  principles. 
iS^.  Thompson. 

t  Home's  Bssays the  Natural  History  of  Religion. 
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Hence  tlie  early  persecutions  of  Christians,  because  Christ  being  the 
truth,  could  enter  into  no  compronuse  with  falsehood ;  men  must  forsake 
all  for  him.  And  then  came  a  new  element  into  religious  exercise,-— 
man's  conscience,  awakened  by  the  Lord  of  conscience.  This  prepared 
men  to  endure  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake.  A  new  feature  of 
human  character,  and  its  noblest  development. 

Thus  Christ  came  to  send  a  sword,  and  not  peace  on  earth ;  as  he  made 
men  sturdy  and  fanatical,  in  asserting  principle  against  human  authority : 
creating  spiritual  Ishmaels,  whose  hanoLs  were  a^^nst  every  man,  neither 
submitting  to,  nor  sparing  to  denounce  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

This  doctrine  also,  gives  unity  to  the  Bible,  as  all  coming  from  the 
one  only  living  and  true  Ood,  who  first  spoke  by  the  prophets,  and  now 
speaks  oy  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things, — ^the  Lord 
of  the  universe. 

Thus  whilst  heathenism  was  local  and  various,  having  many  gods^ 
Christianity  came  both  as  monopolizing  and  universal ;  monopolizing,  as 
denying  all  other  gods ;  and  universal,  as  claivmig  the  service  of  aUmen 
to  this  JBein^  alons;  because  he  is  the  only  true  Ood. 

Now  IT  IS  IN  OUR  COMMON  RELATION  TO  THIS  Gk)D,  THAT  OUH 
RELATIONS  TO  EACH  OTHER  ORIQINATE  AND  ARE  RENDERED  BINDING. 

This  is  easily  understood,  if  we  regard  any  of  the  relationships  of  this 
life :  men  of  the  same  country,  are  judicially  or  legally  under  obligatory 
relations  to  each  other,  as  subject  to  the  same  soveretgnj  lan>^  or  consti- 
tution. Hence  laws  that  do  not  reach  to  foreigners,  a^ect  real  subjects : 
it  is  the  national  or  political  unity  that  binds  us  together.  Thus  men 
can  trade  with  each  other,  or  enforce  their  rights  by  the  aid  and  protec- 
tion of  a  common  tribunal.  And  even  nations,  come  into  some  shadowy 
relation  of  mutual  responsibility,  by  the  shadowy  connection  called  the 
law  of  nations ;  or  international  law.    A  supposed  common  tribunal. 

For  the  same  reason,  God  binds  the  world  into  one  fraternity,  making 
us  all  amenable  to  him,  and  mutually  indebted  to  each  other,  because 
HIS  LAWS  ARE  THE  FINAL  APPEAL  FOR  ALL  OF  US.  Truly  fneU,  be- 
cause at  the  last  day,  we  shall  all  stand  before  him ;  and  there  is  no 
reversing  his  judraient.  And  this  is  the  first  general  application  of  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  one  God;  that  it  constitutes  msmkindone  world-wide 
nationality  of  common  relations  to  each  other,  by  the  constitution  of  one 
divine  will,  to  which  we  are  all  subject,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  tried. 

But  secondly,  from  this  spiritual  fact  arises  another  and  closer  relation 
amongst  the  individuals  of  mankind,  "inasmtich  as  we  are  also  his 
OFFSPRING — (Acts  xvii.  28.)— which  constitutes  us  brethren  as  well  as 
fellow  subjects ; — one  family     well  a>s  one  community. 

This  is  enlarging  the  household,  and  binding  the  world  in  the  ties  of 
consanguinity ;  under  the  Fatherly  blessing  and  rule  of  that  one  "  Ood 
who  hath  made  of  one  hhod,  all  natimis  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  ail 

THE  FACE  OP  THE  EARTH."— (ActS.  XVii.  2^.) 

Even  as  our  Lord  makes  a  foreigner  our  neighbour,  even  though  also 
a  Samaritan,  a  heretic,  or  a  Cathoho ;  so  he  hath  made  every  man  our 
brother.  Therefore  every  kindness  and  every  unkindness,  "  Is  all  in  ike 
family and  will  not  oe  unnoticed  by  the  universal  Father :  who  is 
himself  our  pattern.      Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt 
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love  thy  neighbour,  and  bate  thine  enemy.  Bnt  I  say  mito  you,  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  nate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  be  maketh 
nis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren 
only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  7  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be 
ye  therfore  pertect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." — 
(Matt.  V.  4S — 48.)  To  be  true  children  of  our  Father,  is  to  take  after 
him ;  and  as  we  are  always  minors — under  authority — ^in  this  family,  we 
are  always  amenable  to  this  law, — our  Father^s  example.  Nothing  is 
more  usual  than  violating  this  law, — ^bv  loving  only  those  that  love  us, 
saluting  our  adherents  as  brethren,  and,  others  as  enemies.  The  obliga- 
tions to  kindness  and  good-will,  are  too  readily  supposed  to  be  set  aside, 
by  the  slightest  opposition  to  our  wishes ;  to  say  nothing  of  hostility  to 
our  persons. 

But  under  this  family  regulation,  we  are  bound  to  love  even  our  ene- 
mies, both  as  related  to  God  in  nature,  who  sends  temporal  bounties  to 
all ;  and  as  related  to  God  in  Christ,"  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  we  should  "  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us."  Here  then 
is  a  wide  field  of  duty  open  to  us ;  we  have  not  to  travel  far  to  find  our 
relations;  to  meet  with  tbose  who  have  a  natural  claim  upon  us.  Nor  can 
we  leave  our  relations  behind,  without  bidding  farewell  to  human  society. 

What  a  different  face  of  things  would  appear  in  any  coimtry,  if  this 
truth  "  were  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it."  If  men  earned 
about  this  practical  conviction,  that  they  are  God's  children  placed  here 
to  do  the  best  for  their  brethren ;  and  to  honour  their  Father  in  heaven, 
by  imitating  bis  benevolence  on  earth. 

Truly  we  do  not  need  infidelity  to  publish  and  defend  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity ;  it  is  the  true  infidelitj,  the  denying  of  the  faith,  that  leads  to 
the  violation  of  these  doctrines,  m  not  providing  for  our  own  house, — ^in 
forgetting  our  common  brotherhood. 

It  is  in  the  Bible  that  we  find  this,  as  the  mark  of  a  murderer, — ^not 
some  atrocious  sentiment,  some  horrible  declaration  of  malice,  but  this 
innocent-looking  saying,  the  text  from  which  the  life  of  too  many  is 
preached — "  Am  I  my  orother's  keeper?"  Yes,  you  are !  God  has  placed 
you  amongst  brethren,  to  help  and  to  be  helped :  to  keep  your  brother's 
person  in  safety ;  to  keep  his  reputation  &om  slander ;  to  keep  his  char- 
acter fi'om  contamination,  and  to  keep  his  soul  from  death.  And  if  you 
live  through  this  life,  without  doing  anything  as  your  brother's  keeper, 
God  who  is  the  keeper  of  all  men,  will  require  it  at  your  hand ! 

This  family  relation,  then,  thus  established  upon  and  enforced  by  the 
great  fact  of  one  God  and  Father,  is  the  measure  of  our  social  duties. 

No  does  it  end  with  private  Ufe,  it  is  intended  to  regulate  all  interna- 
tional conduct ; — "  for  God  hath  made  of  one  blood,  afl  nations."  This 
doctrine,  is  to  extinguish  wars,  and  introduce  justice  and  generosity  in 
the  place  of  force  and  policy.  Formerly,  men  called  upon  their  different 
gods,  to  defend  their  different  countries,  saying,  as  the  Syrians  said  of 
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Israel,  Jehovah  their  God,  is  the  God  of  the  hills  and  not  of  ike 
valleys  f  but  now  on  whom  shall  we  call  when  we  truly  recognize  one 
God,  as  the  God  of  th£  whole  earth  ?  To  what  god  wvl  the  English 
nation  call  against  the  French  ?  Or  shall  we  have  messen^rs  to  heavea 
• — ^from  both  nations,  troubling  the  heart  of  the  common  feather,  to  de- 
stroy their  brethren — ^his  chiloren  ?   And  will  he  listen  t 

when  Israel  was  his  temporal  king'dom,  he  was  sometimes  the  ^;od  of 
battles,  but  as  often  against  Israel  as  for  them;  and  all  was  m  just 
retribution  for  moral  purposes ;  which  only  his  providence  could  justly 
enforce. 

Whereas  now,  there  is  no  such  peculiar  people,  and  God  deals  with  the 
world  on  higher  principles. 

The  true  god  of  battles,  as  a  general  system  of  warfare, — ^the  true  god 
of  battles  now,  is  Molock  or  the  Devil.  And  to  thank  God  for  a  glorious 
victory  over  part  of  his  own  family,  is  to  turn  churches  into  charael 
houses,  and  worship  God  in  whited  sepulchres. 

Whatever  Moses  and  EUas  did,  the  Son  of  man  came  to  save  men'a 
lives,  not  to  destroy  them,  and  he  is  the  pattern  for  Grod's  entire  family. 
Similar  sentiments  are  forcibly  and  beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  distinctions  between  race  and  race,  like  those  between  individuals, 
involve  a  duty  which  men  have  unhappily  been  unwilling  to  practise. 
They  who  are  most  favoured  by  nature  owe  their  best  assistance  to  diose 
whose  lot  is  most  unpromising ;  they  who  have  advanced  the  furthest  in 
civilization,  are  bound  to  enlighten  others  whose  progress  has  been  less 
rapid. 

But  here  that  feeling  of  pride  and  selfishness  interposes  which,  under 
the  name  ^patriotism,  has  so  long  tried  to  pass  itself  off"  for  a  virtue^ 
As  men  in  proportion  to  their  moral  advancement  learn  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  regards ;  as  an  exclusive  affection  &r  our  relations,  our 
clan,  or  our  country,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an  unimproved  mind,  so  is  that 
narrow  and  unchristian  feeUng  to  be  condemned,  which  regards  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  forei^  nations,  and  cares  for  no  portion  of  the 
numan  race,  but  that  to  which  itself  belong. 

The  detestable  encouragement  so  long  given  to  national  enmities,  the 
low  gratification  felt  by  every  people  in  extolling  themselves  above  their 
neighbours,  should  not  be  overlooked  amongst  the  causes  that  have  mainly 
obstructed  the  improvemmt  of  mankind.  Exclusive  patriotism  should 
be  cast  off,  together  with  the  exclusive  ascendency  of  birth,  as  belonging 
to  the  foUies  and  selfishness  of  our  uncultivated  nature.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  former  at  least,  is  sometimes  upheld  by  men  who  not  only  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  are  apt  to  use  the  charge  of  irreligion  as  the 
readiest  weapon  against  those  who  differ  from  them.  So  little  have  they 
learned  the  spirit  of  that  revelationy  which  taught  emphatically  the 
abolition  of  an  exclusively  national  religion  und  local  worship,  that  so 
men,  being  all  bom  of  the  same  blood,  mis^ht  make  their  sympathies  co- 
extensive with  their  bond  of  universal  brotherhood."* 

This  doctrine  then,  not  only  tends  to  extinguish  private  hatred,  but 
national  jealousies  ^  it  forbids  all  wholesale  as  well  as  single  murders; 
and  enforces  generosity  as  the  first  element  of  justice — ^kindness  as  our 
"  Arnold's  Thucydides,  Vol.  i.    End  of  Appendix  i. 
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primary  duty.  Men  say,  "  be Jrast,  before  you  are  generous and  there 
IS  a  propriety  in  this;  but  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  sajy^s,  be  aeneratis 
us  one  element  of  justice.  Amongst  men,  justice  is  a  kind  of  legal  or 
commercial  term;  and  means  the  payment  of  what  may  feirly  or  law- 
fully be  demanded : — ^lawfuDy,  according  to  human  laws ; — ^fairly,  accord- 
ing to  human  notions,  or  approved  practices;  but  with  Qod,jtcstiee  is 
WHAT  WE  OWE  UNDER  HIS  LAW ;  OS  children  under  his  roof.  And  to 
do  this,  to  pay  what  we  owe,  would  more  than  empty  our  purse,  it  would 
exercise  but  not  impoverish  our  best  affections. 

To  pay  what  we  owe,  is  to  pay  all  our  energies  into  the  common  fund 
of  Grod^s  family ;  to  do  our  best  to  strike  ofT  every  fetter ;  to  alleviate 
every  misery ;  to  pour  in  oil  and  wine,  and  take  care  of  our  brethren ; 
and  this  from  the  deepest  regard  for  human  happiness,  which  results  from 
the  highest  estimate  of  human  nature,  as  made  for  immortality. 

We  owe  much,  all  that  we  can  accomplish,  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men ;  and  shall  best  raise  their  physical  condition,  by  elevating  their 
spiritual  nature ;  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  do  good  to  men  on  earth,  by 
believing  they  are  made  for  heaven ;  and  we  shall  best  bless  them  here^ 
by  preparing  them  for  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life.  All 
other  good  is  an  incidental  and  probable  result ;  tnis  good  is  the  essential 
and  fundamental  benefit. 

And  the  same  "  one  Ood"  who  has  given  us  natural  faculties,  with 
the  possession  of  his  temporal  bounty,  as  a  stewardship  for  the  bodies  of 
men;  has  given  us  the  oil  and  wme  of  true  healing  for  their  souls,  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son. 

So  that  we  are  debtors  to  Grod,  and  owe  our  most  strenuous  exertions, 
in  that  line  of  highest  benevolence  in  which  he  has  set  us  the  example,  and 
given  us  the  means.  For  Grod  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only 
begotten  Son,"  that  we  should  not  only  believe  on  him  and  secure 

eternal  life  "  ourselves,  but  that  we  should  so  love  the  world  in  imita- 
tion of  our  Father,  as  to  seek  men's  eternal  welfare. 

If  we  have  omitted  this,  we  have  not  paid  our  way;  nor  taken  the  true 
position — "  so  shall  ye  be  the  (approved)  children  of  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven." 

These  duties  are  enforced  upon  us,  not  merely  by  the  final  judgment,  but 
by  a  more  attractive  influence,  the  motives  of  love — "  Beloved,  if  God 
so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  Nor  can  anything  more 
certainly  secure  our  love  to  men,  as  a  matter  of  steady  feeling  and  active 
principle,  than  love  towards  God :  for  it  is  thus  he  would  link  us  more 
closely  to  each  other,  by  binding  us  all  to  himself.  And  he  that  loveth 
him  that  begot,  loveth  them  that  are  begotten ;"  it  is  in  proportion  as  we 
love  our  Father,  that  we  shall  truly  love  our  brethren ;  and  hence  the 
gospel  lifts  us  up  to  communion  with  God,  to  fit  us  for  beneficial  feUow- 
flhip  with  men.  "  For  if  a  man  say  he  loves  God,  and  hate  his  brother, 
lie  is  a  liar." 

But  this  principle  cannot  be  attained  in  its  true  nature  and  living 
energy,  miless  we  nave  been  reconciled  to  God  by  Jesus  Chiisl^  sons  and 
heirs  of  God,  and  thus  bound  by  the  cords  of  love,  to  the  fulfilling  of 
his  commandments. 

It  is  by  this  combination  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  God  seeks  to 
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bless  his  iamily ;  as  the  seed  of  his  mercy  is  received  into  our  souls,  to 
bear  fruit  and  perpetuate  his  ^odness  amongst  our  fellow  men.  And  as 
the  highest  specimen,  both  of  nis  own  lovingkindness  and  of  our  duty  as 
brethren  in  the  worlds  he  has  set  forth  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  best)ttien 
Son,  that  we  should  be  conformed  to  his  ima^e :  who  was  made  Uke  to 
us  in  suffering  and  temptation,  that  we  should  be  made  like  to  him,  in 
patience,  self-sacrifice  and  holiness. 

As  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought  also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren:"  as  he,  by  the  grace  of  (rod  the  Father,  tasted  death  for 
every  man so  we,  out  of  love  to  God  the  Father,  should  spend  our 
lives  for  the  good  of  every  man,  which  is  the  true  method  of  glorifying 
the  one  Uving  God. 

And  thus  this  doctrine  of  one  God,  is  the  basis  of  human  brotherhood ; 
affords  motives  to  this  common  fellowship,  in  the  example  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  elder  brother  and  Redeemer  of  humanity.  This  firat  simple 
Bible  truth  therefore,  is  like  the  sun  in  outward  nature,  radiating  light 
in  straight  lines  in  all  du'ections :  displaying  the  common  hopes  and  duties 
of  mankind. 

Would  you  then  secure  human  rights,  and  cultivate  generous  affections 
amongst  men?  seek  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  heaven;  let  the  lore 
of  God  our  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ,  kindle  your  own;  and  being 
thus  bound  unto  him,  you  will  understand  the  tioith  and  perform  the 
duties  of  ONE  common  brotherhood. 
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PRIESTS*  RELIGION. 

HuMAj?  Authority  anp  Invention  versta  Conscience  and  the 

Bible. 

The  Scrfptnres  are  the  only  standard  of  (ihriBtiaii  fidth  and  pracdoe  t  every  one  iB  at 
liberty  to  examine  them;  bat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  ScriptoreSy  (M^ch  is  will- 
wonhip.) 


THE  RBFOEMATION  BEFORMED. 

FiNALiTT  is  the  appropriate  doctrine  of  an  omniscient  or  of  an  irnbe- 
cile  teacher :  it  is  becoming  omniscience  to  give  us  confessedly  all  the 
tmth"  suitable  to  our  conaition ;  but  is  it  suitable  only  to  human  weak* 
ness  and  presumption  to  pretend  to  have  appreciated  all  that  truth^  and 
coiideased  it  into  unchangeable  formularies  and  a  stereotjrped  everlasting 
system  of  outward  observances,  or  politico-ecclesiastical  mstitutions. 

The  word  of  God  itself  is  final,  inasmuch  as  nonoican  wisely  go  beyond 
that;  but  the  Church's  interpretations  and  advances  towards  ^^the  mind 
of  Christ,"  are  as  progessive  as  our  mvestigations  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture. It  is  for  God,  and  not  for  man  to  say,  thus  far  shalt  thou  ffo, 
and  no  farther;"  it  is  only  for  the  voice  that  can  place  an  impassaole 
barrier  to  the  swelling  of  the  ocean,  to  ''put  gates  and  bars  to  the 
tide  of  human  enquiry. 

All  human  brealcwaters,  or  attempts  to  put  the  shore  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  can  raise  only  treacherous  sands,  on  which  brave  vessels  may  be 
wrecked. 

The  Bible  is  the  sea ;  the  covers  of  the  Bible  are  the  only  i^hore  and 
boundary  for  religious  enquiries,  to  such  as  receive  this  for  the  divine 
void.  Even  though  the  theory  we  adopt  be  the  Scriptural  truth ;  it  is  a 
danoperous  principle  to  rest  upon  that  theory  as  final,  and  not  to  fetch 
our  life  and  convictions  fresh  from  the  Spint  of  God ;  since  then  our 
&ith  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  men. 

But  when  the  theorv  we  adopt  is  itself  unscriptural,  and  supported 
only  by  thd  assertion,  tnat  it  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
Ood,  the  danger  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  evil  of  this  human  imposition  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
human  beings  brought  by  force  or  parsaasion  under  its  influence }  and 
therefore  in  a  national  religion,  as  a  provision  for  an  extensive  empire,  the 
mischief  is  inconceivable,  when  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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Standard  of  man's  creation,  we  ibd  in  that  standard  itself  many  things 
contrary  to  the  divine  standard. 

That  the  formularies  of  the  English  Chnrch^  contain  many  such  de- 
partures from  the  Scriptures,  was  demonstrated  in  our  last  numho*,  from 
the  Prayer  Book  itself: 

And  since  many  of  the  laity,  and  some  of  the  eler^,  in  that  Church, 
admit  that  Puseyism  is  anti-scriptural,  we  shewed  mat  Puseyism  is  in 
the  Prayer-Book,  and  that  Puseyism  leads  to  Romanism :  therefore,  the 
safest  antidote  to  Rome,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  to  refom  the 
Prayer  Book  by  the  Bible.  And  this  is  the  point  we  shall  consider  in 
the  present  enquiry. 

But  because  from  the  force  of  men's  prejudices,  a  truth  is  not  wiSSn^ 
received  from  a  source  that  is  unjustly  regarded  as  hostile,  we  shall  for- 
tify this  conclusion  from  such  sources  as  are  nKNre  likely  to  be  admitted 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  such,  that  the  argument 
hitherto  has  been  based  on  what  they  acknowledge,  namely,  the  Phij^ 
Book  itself. 

We  shall  however  adduce  additional  witnesses — ^first,  such  as  thougb 
out  of  the  Church,  are  not  considered  so  hostile  as  others }  secondly, 
those  in  the  Church  who  acknowledge  its  defects  3  and  thirdly,  those  who 
though  in  the  Church,  are  now  attempting  to  carry  out  a  Bible  reforma- 
tion, and  are  associating  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  first  class  of  witnesses,  we  select  one,  against  whom  excep- 
tion  will  not  be  taken,  who  in  a  "  Pastoral  Address  to  his  flock,*'  entitled 
"  The  Papal  Aggression,  and  Popery,  religiously  considered,"  observes:— 

There  will  be  more  reading  and  thinking  upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  than  there  ever  has  been.  Men  rmU  think  for  themselves.  Inquiry 
can  neither  be  stifled  nor  limited.  Investigation  must  go  on ;  all  systems 
must  come  to  the  ordeal.  It  is  only  by  some  such  convulsion  that  men 
can  be  roused  to  examine.  The  usual  course  of  controversy  has  not 
power  enough  to  stimulate  a  searching  trial:  a  hundred  pamphlets,  or 
even  volumes,  would  have  less  force  to  awaken  inquiry  than  this  one 
event.  The  popular  voice  will  ask  the  question,  "Who  is  right T  and 
"  What  is  the  standard  We  must  consent  to  have  all  our  systems 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary — ^the  word  of  God ;  anS  they 
that  cannot  stand  this,  will  be  swept  away  as  the  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind. Is  not  all  this  good,  and  are  not  all  tilings  working  together  to 
produce  it?" 

The  same  author  (after  declaring  his  preference  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  that  of  Rome,  and  that  he  will  unite  with  his  brethren  of 
ike  English  Church  in  resisting  the  aggression)  thus  proceeds : — Nor 
do  we  reel  disposed,  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility,  to  avad  ourselves  of  the 
preisent  state  of  aflairs,  as  an  opportunity  to  attsrckthe  Church  of  England, 
instead  of  resisting  the  Churcn  of  Rome.  Yet  we  are  by  no  m^ans  pre- 
pared to  be  silent  as  regards  the  unscriptural  constitution  of  the  former 
of  these. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  Puseyism  has  no  doubt  led  to  the 
present  aggression  of  Rome ;  and  Puseyism  is  the  offspring,  illegitimate 
it  is  contended  by  its  evangelical  members,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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It  is  indeed  a  portentous  lugn  for  that  Ghureh,  and  one  that  deserves 
its  most  serious  reflection,  that  such  a  leaning  towards  Rome,  should  hav« 
been  felt  by  so  many  of  its  clergy,  and  that  it  should  possess  either^  no 
power  or  no  will  to  rid  itself  of  the  evil.  It  is  clear  that,  as  long  this  re* 
mains,  we  can  never  be  safe  from  Papal  Aggression.  Hundreds  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have,  no  doubt,  been  preparing,  many 
of  tnem  we  fear  designedly,  this  country  for  restoration  to  Catholic  unity. 
It  cannot  be  wonder^  at  that  many  Dissenters  knowing  this,  should  feel 
strongly,  and  speak  somewhat  harshly  of  the  evils  of  our  National  Estab- 
lishment Nor  ought  any  Dissenter  to  be  indifferent  to  the  subject. 
Charity  does  not  mean  indifferentism.  We  must  still  continue  zealous 
for  the  authority  of  ihe  New  Testament;  the  only  Headship  of  Christ  in 
his  Church;  tlie  spirituality  of  his  kingdom ;  the  entire  independence  of 
the  Church  of  all  State  control ;  and  the  voluntary  support  of  religion 
hj  the  free-will  offerings  of  its  friends.  There  is  much  Popery  in  the 
(ihurcti  of  England,  even  by  the  admission  of  many  of  its  best  supportersL 
and  if  they  say  mo,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  affirmation  shoida 
be  believed  and  repeated  by  Dissenters.  Our  Church  of  England  friends 
eannot  but  know,  and  should  not  forget,  that  apart  from  its  religious 
creed,  Popery  has  been  in  act,  cruel,  persecuting,  and  bloody,  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Take  away  one  of  its  sworda,  I  mean  the 
temporal  one,  and  it  may  anathematize,  but  could  not  kill.  Its  curses 
would  be  only  tiiunder  on  paper,  mere  brutvm  fulmen.  The  principle 
which  in  Popery  is  so  dangerous  to  our  liberties  is  that  which  sne  holds 
in  common  with  every  Protestant  secular  Establishment  of  x^gjion-^the 
mionof  Church  ana  State. 

"  JVe  must  therefore  itand  f&rth  against  the  Popery  of  Protestant^ 
Mm,  as  well  as  of  Some.  -We  must  stul  continue  to  lift  our  voice  against 
those  religious  distinctions  which  breed  civil  discontents  and  ecclesiastical 
corruptions  amongst  oureelves.  We  eannot  but  mark  and  reprobate  tho 
inconsistencies  in  which  this  union  of  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  involves 
the  State  where  it  is  maintained.  It  is  led  by  policy  to  do  many  things 
which  upon  principle  it  must  condemn.  Wherefore  should  the  State 
frown  on  genuine  Koman  Catholics,  if  it  rears  and  shelters  in  its  stipen^ 
diary  Church  a  race  of  counterfeit  and  nwck  Bom>ans  ?  Why  should 
the  State  wonder  now  at  these  new  demands  of  a  power,  with  whose 
•ambition  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  acquainted,  and  whose  boldness  it 
has  increased,  and  whose  encroachments  it  has  encouraged  by  the  smiles 
it  has  shed  upon  it,  and  the  £iivours  it  has  lavished  by  various  colonial 
diplomatie  arrangements. 

"  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  the  evil  of  Popery,  and  evils 
•of  other  kinds  and  from  other  sources,  have  arisen  from  that  meddling 
'Of  the  State  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  with  the 
a&irs  of  the  States  against  which  we,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  have 
ever  lifted  and  must  continue  to  raise  our  protest.*" 

Such  admissions  respecting  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  one  who  enjoys  the  co-operation  of  many,  and  the  esteem 
^f  more,  amongst  the  members  of  that  Church,  deserve  some  considerar 
tion  in  the  present  crisis. 

*  Xbe  Paj[>al  ^gcessioii  aad  Popery  contemplated <re)igious]y.  By  Basv^  J. 
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But  we  come  nearer  homO;  when  we  adduce  liie  dedanitioiis  of  one 
wlia  has  been  for  fifty  years  an  officiating  dergyman  of  the  Ghnrdi  of 
finolaQd;  who  still  remains  in  her  communion,  but  has  given  the  result 
of  nis  experience  as  his  most  solenm  thoughts  in  the  prospect  of  eternity. 

Besides  the  light  thrown  upon  this  immediate  enquiry,  by  the  writer 
now  referred  to,  we  shall  find  in  his  quotation  from  t^e  historian  Macaabcr, 
a  oonfinnation  of  what  was  fbnneny  asserted  in  lie  Bible  ami,  Tu 
JPeopley  ¥12 : — that  the  oresent  Church  of  England  was  not  the  work  of 
the  Engligh  BeformerS;  out  a  compromise  through  the  policy  of  men  in 
h^h  poUtical  positions,  and  the  timeserving  of  Bomish  i^elates,  who  took 
advantage  of  some  of  the  Beformers'  principles,  persecuted  the  Kefiiiaiiers, 
and  gained  the  credit  of  the  Beformation,  togethw  with  its  emoltunents. 

But  our  author  and  his  quotations  shau  speak  fair  themselves:  bis 
pamphlet  is  thus  entitied  A  Lettw  to  the  Kight  Honourable  Lord 
Ashley,  M.P. ;  being  Beflections,  at  the  expiration  of  fiffy  years  spent  in 
the  i[uglican  Ministry,  on  the  pastoral  office  and  character;  indndmg 
Bemarl^  on  the  Present  Crisis  of  the  Protestant  Cause,  and  ehiefiy  as 
affecting  the  perils  and  reiq)onsibilitieB  of  the  united  Church  of  l^o^pand 
and  IreUmd.  By  John  BOand,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Honoiary  Chaplains  of 
the  Birmingham  Magdalen  Asylum.'' 

Mr.  Biland  observes,—'^  It  is  undeniable  that  sectarianism^  however 
disguised  by  ecclesiastical  pretension,  discolours  the  Anglican  system. 
Of  this,  its  partisans  and  opponents  are  generally,  but  variously,  conscious. 
One  result  is,  that  a  perpetml  stream  of  eelf^idulatum  iuues  /ram  ike 
Ups  and  writings  of  Churchmen.  ^  Owr  pure  and  apostolical  Church'— 
'imr  incomparable  liturgy  ' — (mr  sublime  simplicity  of  worship' — ^mr 
high  and  impregnable  position  between  the  errors  of  Bomanism  and  Dis- 
sent ' — these  and  many  other  stack  phraies  constitute  the  principal  of  their 
possessors ;  while  their  poverty  glaringly  detects  itscuf  in  the  tnhtend 
monosyllable  our.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  current  of  our  owb 
Beformation  was  interrupted  early  in  its  progress ;  and  soon  coagukted 
into  the  ^Elizabethan  Church.'  Mr.  Macaufy  observes,^^ The  English 
Beformers  were  eager  to  go  as  &r  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent 
'.  .  Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  Imig 
rejhised  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestments.   Bishop  Bidley,  a  martyr  of 


ordered  the  eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of  churches.  .  . 
Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress.  .  . 
Archbishop  Grmdal  lonff  hecdtated  about  ^cepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike 
of  what  he  regarded  as  me  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishoo  Parkhuist 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England  should  propose  to 
herself  the  Church  ot  Zurich  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity. Bishop  Poynet  was  of  opinion  that  the  ward  bishop  should  he 
abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and  tnat  the  chief  officers  of  the  pwrifed 
Chwrch  should  be  called  superintendents.  When  it  is  consideied  tbat 
none  of  these  prelates  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant 
party,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  the  party  had 
oeen  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would  nave  been  carried  on  as  unspa- 
ringly in  England  as  in  Scotland.  .  But  as  the  Oommmenit  needed  the 
support  ofiM  Protestants f  so  the  Protestants  needed  the  pratectum  of 


ancient  altars  of  ms  diocese,  and 
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As  Oovernm'mi.  Mueh  was  therefore  gwen  up  an  both  eides ;  an 
wnMA  woe  ^eetedj  amd  the  Jrmt  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of 
England,  .  .  To  this  day  tbfi  eonstttutiony  the  dootrineSy  and  th&  aervices 
of  me  Ohurch,  zetain  the  vmhle  marks  of  the  compromise  from  whieh 
she  sprama.  She  occupiea  a  middle  positi(m  between  the  Churches  of 
Some  and  Geneya.  H.er  doctrinal  confessions  and  discourses,  composed 
by  PiDtestants,  set  forth  prinriples  of  theology  in  which  Calvin  and  ^ox 
would  have  found  scarcely  a  word  to  disa[^voTe.  Her  prayers  and 
tkar^sgivmaSy  derwed^/rom  the  ancient  Utwytes,  are  very  genercMy  eueh 
as  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole  fnight  hate  heartUy  joined  in  them^ 
A  eontTOFersialist  who  puts  an  Amunian  sense  on  her  articles  and  homi* 
lies  will  be  pronounced  by  candid  men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  contro^ 
▼ersialist  who  denies  that  ihe  doctrine  of  haptuanal  reraieration  can  be 
dificoyeted  in  her  hturgy.  The  Churdi  of  Korne  held  that  epJscmiacT 
was  of  diyine  institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural  graces  of  Wh 
order  had  been  tran»nitted  by  the  imposition  of  hands  through  fifty 
geamtbns.  .  .  A  large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand^ 
regarded  prelacy  as  positiyely  unlawful.  .  .  The  founders  of  the  An*- 
e^lican  Church  took  a  middle  course.  They  retained  episcopacy ;  but  they 
aid  not  declare  it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  a  Christian 
flooiety,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  Crammer  indeed^  plainly 
snowed  his  conviction  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there  was  no  distime^ 
Hon  between  Kshope  and  priests/ — ^This  historian  might  haye  fortified 
his  positions  by  referring  to  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  Archbishops 
Packer,  Whiteift,  Abbot,  Sancroft,  Tmotson,  Tenison,  Wake,  Herring, 
and  Seeker ;  Bishops  Horn,  Coverdale,  Scorie,  Pilkin^n,  Burnet,  and 
BtiHingfieet';  Deans  Hum]^ey,  Sampscm,  and  Whittinghan;  Fox  the 
martyrologist,  and  Rogers  the  protomartyr.  The  late  &y.  Ije^h  Rich- 
mond says,  tiiat  haying  exammed  Cramner^s  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
C.  G.  C.  Oambridape,  it  is  eyident,  tiiat  the  '  temper  and  o^nnions  of  his 
colleaffues  obliged  him  to  rest  contented  with  a  much  more  imperfect 
publicly  authoriEed  doctrine  than  that  which  he  more  priyately  ezpi^ssed/ 
Was  not  this  the  case  with  all  such  as  are  accused — but 
OUQHT  TO  BB  CANONIZED— OS  ultrorrefonmrs?  The  liturgy  has  many 
eicelleneies,  but  it  is  not  the  original  w(»'k  of  the  Reformers.  We  are 
now  using  its  sixth  edition,  ffituals  for  a  national  Church  ought  to 
be  compiMd  with  a  caution  and  foresight  which,  if  possible,  should  antici- 
f^te  and  defy  the  powers  of  nusoonstruction  and  antinomian  interpreta- 
tion. For  want  of  this,  our  own  Utor^  proceeds  upon  the  apparent 
and  popular  principle  of  general  or  umyersal  salyation.  All  sponsors 
are  addraMed  as  heHeyers.  AU  infants  are  pronounced  to  be  regenerate. 
All  catediumens  are  childr^  of  Qod.  All  successful  candidates  for 
confirmation  are  declared,  on  episcopal  authority,  to  possess  forgiyeness 
of  all  their  sins.  All  soyereigns  are  most  rehgious.  AU  par£hioners 
are  instructed  by  the  Rubric  to  attend  three  times  annually  at  the  Lord's 
Table.   All  persons  are  buried  with  a  seryice — ^but  I  come  to  a  pause ! 

The  eyangelical  party,  perfectly  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  have 
sheltered  themselves  of  late  years — ^for  the  apology  is  either  a  revival,  or 
recent  discovery — under  the  pleas  of  assumption  and  the  judgment  of 
OHABiTY.  Tl^  very  name  of  the  first  of  these  indicates  a  suspicion  or 
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imweloome  eonscionsness,  of  its  weakness.  The  second  defence  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  world,  which  has  perverted  a  Christian  principle  to  its 
own  uses.  Wilberforce  writes, — *  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  that  sense- 
less cant  of  charity,  which  insults  the  understandings,  and  trifles  with 
the  feelings,  of  those  who  are  reailj  isoncomed  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow  creatores.  What  matter  of  keen  remorse  aad  of  bitter  self-re- 
proaches are  thej  storing  up  for  their  future  tormwt,  who  are  themseLves 
its  miserable  dupes !  True  charity  is  wakeful,  fervent,  full  of  solicitade, 
full  of  pood  offices  not  so  easily  satisfied,  not  so  ready  to  believe  that 
everythmg  is  going  on  well  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  jealous  of  mis- 
chiei,  apt  to  suspect  danger.'  None  but  rash  speculators,  and  victims  of 
credulity,  regularly  act  upon  the  principle  of  ASSUMPnoN  in  the  great 
interests  of  ufe.  flzperience  aad  common  sense  are  ikm  practical  guides 
of  mankind.  As  to  their  chabity— it  never  interferes  with  their  avarice 
and  ambition.  How  was  the  Gorhun  question  determined — or  evaded? 
By  a  decision  which  confessedly  decided  nothing;  and  on  the  kindred 
prmcijdes  of  assumption  and  latitudinarianism.  It  opened  a  door  for  the 
ingress  of  opposite  opinions ;  .  and  apparently  wide  enough  to  admit  an 
Unitarian  to  the  subscription  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  disingenuousness  on  my  own  part,  if  I  shrunk 
from  the  avowal  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Traotartant  ore  far  more  eonr 
distent  Churchmen  than  their  evanffeUad  oppanmts.  The  &tiiers  of 
these  same  opponents  did  not  faU  back  upon  assuhptiok  and  the  juno- 
MBNT  OF  chabitt,  in  defesce  of  their  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  avowed  their  difficulties  and  dissatisfaction,  in  their  pub- 
lished writings,  con^rsatum,  and  Msthumous  letters." 

Here  tihen  we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  an  evangelical  clergyman 
of  fifty  years  standing,  that-  Puseyism  is  the  legitimate  doctrine  of  the 
dhurch  of  England:  it  is  true  we  do  not  need  suck  corroboratiTo  testi- 
mony, having  the  plain  fiacts  before  us;  but  tUs  kind  of  evidence  may 
satisfy  those  who  are  imwiUinr  to  behoiire  fiicts,  except  pointed  to  ^y  men 
of  their  own  Church.  Mr.  Kiland  fiiUy  condemns  his  own  fifly  yean 
professional  practice,  and  advances  the  following  suggestions: — there 
is  this  most  serious  enquiry  before  us, — ^abb  wb  to  hav«  a  skoond 
fisFOBBiATiON,  uot  merely  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  first,  but  to  elevate  the  whole  ofMmr  system  into  the 
-dignity  of  a  Christian  Churchy  released  from  the  vridoy  pomp,  and  dr^ 
<umstance  of  the  world,  and  no  longer  offering  aDurements  to  avarice 
and  ambition;  remodellhig  also  our  Utorgical  services  on  principles  oii 
to  beovaded  or  mistaken  r' 

We  can  scarcely  understand  from  these  statements,  whether  the  Bev. 
Reformer  intends  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  as  a  part  of  the 
second  Reformation^;  though  his  observations  will  bear  that  oonstmcticm: 
and  indeed  it  is  vain  to  sp^  of  a  Bible  reformation,  that  isto  be  founded 
on  such  a  violation  of  Christian  principle,  as  a  civil  estaUishment  of  reii- 
^on;  involving  amongst  other  anomalies,  this  baneful  falsehood— « 
National  Church — ^which  can  mean  only  baptized  heathendom.  ^'A 
dhurch,"  the  Articles  say,  '^is  a  congre^tion  of  faithful  men;"  but  the 
station  is  not  such  a  congregation ;  therefore  the  nation  is  not  a  Church. 

idx.  Eiland  is  by  no  means  dubious  as  to  his  opinions  or  e^ptesaioos 
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respecting  the  pi^dsdnt  conditiQii  of  the  Churdi  and  the  ineonsistency  of 
the  evangelical  clergy^  in  whose  condemnation  be  of  course  is  willing  to 
share,  since  after  fifty  years  practice,  he  still  retains  the  style  of  derg^y- 
man — honorary  chaplain" — ^whilst  writinfi^  as  follows -"/^  is  the  in-' 
troduetian  into  the  Church  of  dubious  ana  contradictory  positions,  and 
an  inflexible  adherence  to  tKese  by  such  as  virtually  renounces  them  vn 
their  pubUe  aiul  private  ministrations — so^ar  a  happy  inconsistency  I — 
whichf  at  this  hour,  threatens  to  convulse  the  empire* 

The  danger  of  formal  religion  which  is  cherished  by  a  national  institu- 
tion is  well  pourtrayed  by  our  author,  who  shews  clearly  the  device  of 
Satan,  in  niakin^  a  pretence  of  nati(mal  rdigion  a  pretext  for  robbing  the 
gospel  of  its  native  fireedom  and  power. 

^^The  prince  of  this  world  could  not  indeed  extirpate  the  gospel,  and 
he  knew  that  he  could  not ;  but  this  he  also  knew — ^that  he  could  hang 
heavily  upon  the  wheels  of  the  triumphal  chariot,  in  which  the  Son  of 
God  was  oome,  as  he  went  forth  to  his  ultimate  conquests.  '  Thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel/  At  the  close  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries  the 
heathen  world  lies  at  his  feet,  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  and  death. 
The  Christian  Church — the  universal  visible  Church — ^where  does  that 
also  he  7  A  great  portion  of  it  at  Satan's  feet  also ;  but  the  fetters  are 
stronger,  the  darkness  deeper,  and  the  death  more  emphatically  death— 
these  thhigs  are  worse  in  tiie  Christian  world  than  in  the  heathen,  and 
why?  Because  among  professed  Christians  the  foe  wears  a  mask,  hides 
himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  throws  his  fiery  darts  unseen. 


Not  only  has  this  device  been  successful  in  providing  a  national  cloak, 
contracting  to  save  a  whole  empire  by  a  regular  set  of  performances, 
which  will  satisfy  men's  consciences  by  a  shew  of  decent  and  respectable 
religion ;  but  tins  very  sacred  pretence  becomes  a  powerful  weapon  of 
abuse  against  all  who  oppose  this  secularizinff  of  the  gospel :  they  oppose 
a  national  religion,  and  therefcMre  are  charged  with  being  enemies  to  reli« 
gicm  itself^  nay  desirous  of  turning  their  beloved  country  into  an  Athe- 
istic community.  ^ 

Thus  does  Satan  clothe  himself  as  an  anffel  of  light"  to  fight  in  the 
name  of  religion  against  those  who  are  its  best  firiends;  and  to  delude 
with  the  forms  of  godliness  those  who  are  strangers  and  enemies  to  the 
power  thereof. 

No  ref(Mmlation  of  the  Prayer  Book  will  remove  the  root  of  the  evil, 
which  lies  in  the  system  itself :  the  Prayer  Booh  is  that  document  to 
which  the  money  is  appended;  and  therefore  an  alteration  of  tiiis,  being 
in  reality  an  alteration  of  the  Church,  the  property  will  fairly  revert  to 
the  State,  on  the  Dissolution  of  that  ecclesiastical  constitution  with  which 
the  State  has  formerly  connected  it. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  witnesses,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  new  Reformation ;  viz. :  those  who  are  associating  in  a 
body  to  advocate,  and  if  possible,  effect  that  object. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  first  meeting  of  a  council  (appointed  at  a 
general  Conference  the  week  before)  for  TOT>moting  an  efficient  reform  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  held  at  the  JPreemason's  Tavern ;  when  the 
fiev.  6.  H.  Stoddart  submitted  a  series  of  propositions,  intended  to  form 
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ihe  barfs  ef  tlie  new  assodalion.  These  propoaMtms  iiu^ed  the  tMth 
fflt J  for  a  thorough  revisioii  of  the  Prayer  Book  ^  ezoludiiig  all  Baluries 
and  expressions  liable  to  be  interpreted  at  ▼ariaooe  with  ProtestantuBn— 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  serWoes — a  modificatioii  of  snbserqi^icn^  i^as  to 
admit  diyersitj  in  non^essentiab^^  new  body  of  canons-*^  closer  eon- 
fbrmity  of  the  episcopate  to  the  Scriptorefl  a  fofm  of  Cborch  govern- 
ment^ consisting  of  an  eqnd  number  of  by  and  dfliiical  uanberB--a 
more  equal  distribution  of  Church  property. 

Bules  based  upon  these  propositions^  were  adopted  for  the  gmchnee  of 
the  Association. 

The  Conference  at  which  the  abore  meeting  was  arranged  for^  was 
held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  twenty-ieighth  of  May }  when  dd^sates 
aittended  from  Liyerpool,  Birmingham^  Carhflle,  Plymouth^  Beaoiirgy 
Bristol,  Bath,  Leicester,  Colchester,  Qosport,  !foighton,  Ao  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bedford,  Sheffield,  Nottingham^  Ac 

The  following  proposition  was  adopted  at  that  mee&sg,  as  the  bans  ef 
do-operation 

That  we  pledge  ourselyes  to  endeaTOor  to  carry  out  lihe  glorimis 
Beformation  to  its  legitimcete  development^  seeking  to  accomplish^  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  eany  Beformers,  the  great  aims  whkh  were  checked 
by  the  prejudices  of  toe  sixteenth  century.  That  we  w31  accordingly 
endeavour  to  deair  the  Church  of  England  of  every  vest^  of  Popery 
iheB.  left  in  the  formularies*  of  the  Chm^ch  and  her  consfitation,  and  mm 
•very  countervailing  impediment  to  the  efficiency  of  tiie  National  Estab- 
lishment }  and  that  in  ail  matters  of  mere  ceremonial  or  inferior  impor- 
tance,  general  union  shall  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  strict  uniformity;  and 
we  will  sedulously  endeavour  to  promote  a  comprehension  of  evangdieal 
nonconformist  Christians,  such  as  was  contemplated  at  the  institution  of 
the  Savoy  Conference,  and  by  the  Commission  of  William  III.  in  1689." 

All  tins  is  simply  asserting  that  they  wish  to  make  the  Churrii  of 
England  such  as  tnat  it  will  be  consistent  for  the  evangelical  party  to 
remain  within  it;  and  is  a  dear  eonfessidn  that  now  this  party  is  out  of 
its  proper  place. 

The  Cmreh  must  he  ottered^  to  make  the  ewmgeUecA  clergy  e&f^eietent. 

They  have  subscribed  to  the  evils  they  vrish  to  remove :  they  have 
declared  by  solemn  subscription,  that  '^the  Prayer  Book  oontaineth 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.*' 

They  Uve  upon  acknowledged  abuses,  which  I9iey  have  sdemnly  sanc- 
tioned and  are  religiously  desirous  of  removing.  This  is  a  very  imforta- 
nate  and  questionable  position.  Their  only  nope,  is  to  legalise  their 
inconsistencies ;  to  remove  the  Puseyites  by  chcmging  what  they  them- 
selves are  bound  and  have  sacredly  promisea  to  uphold. 

They  hold  to  the  Prayer  Book,  are  paid  for  it,  and  want  to  change  it, 
in  order  to  make  their  position  safe  and  easy;  they  subscribe  to  every- 
thing and  then  dissent  without  retiring  from  the  Chureh;  tiieylive<m 
the  wages  of  untruthfulness. 

Several  clergymen  confessed  at  the  above  meeting  that  they  had  muti- 
lated the  services  they  had  sworn  to,  and  had  resorted  to  many  evasions; 
one  had  for  twenty  years  avoided  the  complete  service  for  visitation  of 
thesick^  another  had  played  fantastic  tricbs  witib  the  baptismal^  service, 
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he  '^had  twisted  and  turned  it  in  every  possible  direetion^  and  all  to  no 
purpose." 

So  now  they  woidd  torn  it  out,  instead  of  turning  out  themselves. 
Their  repentance  is  not  deep  enough  to  abandon  the  wages  of  sin.  Nor 
are  they  willing  frankly  to  acknowledge  their  want  of  faithfulness :  hence 
the  proposition  brought  forward  at  tne  Conference^  was  softened  in  one 
particobr,  as  a  poor  salvo  to  their  consciences. 

Instead  of  the  "vestiges  of  Popery,"  they  adopted  the  words — ^to 
''clear  the  Church  of  England  from  every  ground  or  pretext  for  Romish 
teaching  or  practices." 

This  was  a  pretext  of  their  own ;  since  they  know  well  that  these 
"teachings,  &c.,"  have  more  than  a  pretence  or  pretext  in  their  favour; 
namely,  positive  unmistakeable  expressions ;  direct,  precise  and  formal 
regulations;  running  through  all  the  formularies  contained  in  that  im- 
maculate book — "  wluch  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God." 

Why  then  did  not  these  Reformers  retain  the  phrase  "  vestiges  of 
Popery  ?"  Simply  to  save  the  appearance  of  consistency  in  such  clergy 
as  might  be  disposed  to  join  them :  as  the  Yicar  of  Marton  argfued — "it 
would  be  diflScult  to  induce  any  clergyman  to  say  that  there  were  vestiges 
of  Popery  in  the  Prayer  Book,  seeing  they  had  sworn  that  they  gave 
their  ndl  assent  and  consent  to  all  that  was  contained  therein." 

Is  not  this  a  pitiable  evasion?  For  they  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
such  vestiges,  only  must  not  say  so,  in  order  to  maintain  clerical  credit ! 
But  will  not  any  reform  of  the  Prayer  Book,  whatever  name  is  given  to 
its  defects,  be  still  in  opposition  to  the  assent  and  consent  to  all  con- 
tained therein  ?" 

If  the  clergy  still  hold  to  their  subscription,  they  cannot  ask  for 
reform ;  if  they  do  not  hold  to  subscription,  they  should  come  out  of  the 
Church,  into  which  they  entered  by  this  subscription  only. 

They  cannot  serve  two  masters. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  episcopal  Church 
reforming  their  Prayer  Book,  when  they  are  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
State  support ;  but  whilst  the  Church  is  a  Government  institution,  the 
question  is  a  national  one,  and  till  the  law  is  altered  it  must  be  obeyed, 
especially  by  those  who  receive  legal  salary  for  legal  reli^on.  At  present, 
it  is  for  the  people  of  England  by  the  public  voice,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  in  the  new  reforma- 
tion, which  most  acknowledge  to  be  required. 

It  is  an  Englishman's  not  merely  a  Uhurchman's  question ;  it  amounts 
to  a  revision  of  the  so-called  "  constitution  in  Church  and  State ;"  and 
will  include  the  question  of  that  constitution  itself. 

Whilst  the  evangelicals  would  reform  the  Prayer  Book  by  the  Bible, 
in  order  to  expel  the  Puseyites ;  the  true  Reformers  will  examine  the 
whole  question  by  the  Bible,  in  order  to  expel  both.  This  is  the  true 
Bible  reformation,  to  leave  religion  as  the  Redeemer  left  it,— endowed 
with  its  own  power  and  his  presence — ^to  deal  with  individual  consciences 
and  not  with  temporal  governments ;  to  be  established  in  the  convictions 
of  its  followers,  and  not  in  the  enactinents  of  politicians. 

This  reformation  would  set  both  clergy  and  laity  free  to  adopt  their 
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6wn  course,  by  the  light  of  Ood's  word^  and  not  by  thd  f^dpolatioos  of 
fin  Act  of  rarliament. 

MeanwhAe,  we  may  ask  our  evanffelical  fHends,  wh/  it  is  thet  alove 
ivho  seek  a  reform  of  the  Prayer  JUook  t  The  Pusevites  are  well  enough 
tetisfied  wit^  it^  simply  because  it  is  in  fayour  of  tne  Puseyites ;  wlmst 
the  erangelicals  wotua  like  an  alteration  of  this  or  that  sentence,  Bubrie, 
office,  Scc.^  because  they  know  that  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  exists,  thonrli 
Sign^  ex  animo  by  every  one  of  ihem,  is  a  standing  protest  agahUft  the 
evangeEcal  clergy. 
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III. 

STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 

"Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP." — (Matt,  XV-  13-) 

In  those  who  think  a  National  Chureh  right,  Dissent  is  a  aia ;  hi  those  who  think 
it  wrong,  tilence  is  a  ahame. 


THE  THEORY  OF  INTOLERANCE, 

As  INVOLVED  IN  THE  NaMES  AND  WoRDS  APPLIED  TO  RELIGIOUS 

Parties  and  Doctrines. 

There  is  a  sort  of  persecution,  which  does  not  reach  to  life  or  limb^ 
Imt  proceeds  in  the  more  reined  method,  of  lowering  persons  in  the  so* 
cial scale; — sending  them  marked  and  proscribed  through  the  world. 
This  is  the  sanctuary  to  which  bigotry  has  retired  for  her  last  stronghold; 
and  mainr  persons  who  are  too  liberal  to  defend  this  principle  in  its 
grosser  ferms;  are  deluded  by  this  milder  personification.  But  when 
they  find  that  it  is  the  old  enemy,  dressed  up  m  more  modem  equipments^ 
they  will  be  prepared  to  renounce  the  alliance  altogether,  and  extend  to 
others,  the  privileges  they  claim  for  themselves.  It  is  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  such  parties  (more  especially)  that  we  propose  to  exa- 
mine the  theory  of  intoleraneef  as  implied  in  epprobriouB  names. 

It  is  sometimes  too  confidently  assumed,  that  heat  and  bigotry  are 
confined  to  rel%ious  men.  But  wherever  there  is  a  disregard  for  the 
sacredness  of  private  convictions,  there  is  intolerance. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place^  the  Infidel  and  pseudo-philosophic  intoler- 
ance, on  the  part  of  those  who  imdervaluing  all  religion,  sneer  at  reli- 
gious men.  These  have  one  apt  name,  fanatic,'^  by  which  they  com- 
press all  logic  into  three  syllables,  and  readily  set  aside  all  earnest 
principle. 

Such  philosophers  are  quick  in  discerning  the  uncharitableness  displayed 
in  relicious  contests;  and  therefore,  very  charitably  and  consistently 
vilify  i2l  opinions  on  these  subjects,  except  that  one  opinion,  which  votes 
religion  a  cheat,  and  religious  men  hypocrites whicn  modestly  assumes 
that  sense  and  nngbdUness  are  never  oivorced. 

Yet  some  persons  naturally  fall  into  the  ofmuim,  that  iSoB  indififer^ice 
of  the  irreligious  often  leads  them  to  persecute :  that  such  philosophers 
regard  all  earnestness  on  points  of  &itn,  as  mere  folly, — one  superstition 
being  ds  good  as  another :  that  Atheists  and  Infidels  are  often  tories  in  poli- 
tics, and  persecuting  in  principle :  that  having  no  conscience,  thqr  believe 
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in  none :  that  philosophers,  who  see  no  good  in  any  religion,  often  see  no 
harm  in  keeping  up  the  State  trick  and  popular  delusion :  that  they  abet 
superstitioni  out  of  contempt  for  religion :  that  being  so  far  advanced 
themselyes,  they  have  no  patience  for  the  slowness  of  others, — (who  still 
thinking  one  form  of  relis^ion  better  than  another,  are  not  willing  to  wear 
any  livery  with  philosophic  indifference :)— that  many  of  these  philoso- 
phers, being  too  profound  to  be  disturbed  with  relifi;iou8  scruples,  are  apt 
to  force  others  into  the  same  pliancy ;  or,  if  this  fan,  to  punisn  and  revue 
them  for  being  fools,  and  maldng  themselves  singular. 

There  is  another  sort  of  intokrance— namely,  that  of  political  men; 
who  often  use  religion  for  political  purposes ;  persecute  men  for  religious 
oi)imons,  because  they  believe  certain  political  ^neiples  are  connected 
with  them:  and  so  throw  the  odium  of  oppression,  on  the  dishonoured 
cause  of  religion.  But  these  parties,  not  only  persecute  politically  under 
the  mask  of  religion ;  they  shew  undisguised  poHtical  intolerance.  Or- 
thodox Christians,  have  tne  names  heterodox,  schismatic,  <&c.,  to  hurl  at 
dissentients;  and  political  powers  have  the  name  of  '^sedition"  as  a  ( 
ready  condenmation  of  those  who  advocate  the  rights  of  the  weak,  against 
the  wrongs  of  the  poweiful. 

Heretical  books  nave  been  burnt,  and  their  authors  punished :  Some 
has  her  index  expurgatorius,  and  indexes  of  forbidden  books ;  and  so  also 
.Statesmen  can  defend  the  State. 

The  real  Napoleon  decreed  (and  is  imitated  by  the  sham  Napoleon) 
that  the  Paris  newspapers  should  insert  nothing  derogatory  of  tne  res- 
pect due  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peq)le, 
and  the  glory  of  the  French  armies.*"  The  exact  amount  that  was  reallv 
due  to  these  .thin«»,  he  did  not  state :  but  of  course  he  would  be  the  sole 
judge  of  this.  The  same  kind  of  ambiguity  belongs  to  the  English  law 
of  Dbel. 

On  the  trial  in  the  cause,  entitled,  the  King  against  Cobbett;  24th 
May,  1804,  Lord  Ellenborough  ssdd,  4t  is  no  new  doctrine,  that  if  a 
publication  be  calculated  to  alienate  die  affections  of  the  people,  by  brings 
tng  the  Government  into  dis-eeteem,  whether  the  expression  be  ridicule  or 
obloquy,  the  person  so  conducting  himself,  is  exposed  to  the  inflictions 
of  the  law ; — it  is  a  crime.'  "t  All  Government  persecutions  for  libel, 
And  many  personal  cases  (which  involve  party  interests)  indicate  the 
same  thing:  namely,  that  political  intolerance,  sometimes  in  its  own 
name,  sometimes  under  the  garb  of  religion,  is  as  common  as  religious 
bigotry. 

Constructiye  treason,''  is  a  political  net  of  the  same  sort;  and  thoss 
who  aim  after  freedom,  should  examine  what  is  the  reel  genn  of  it 
the  native  right  of  men  to  entertain  and  disseminate  opinions,  withont 
any  other  hindrance  than  that  of  better  opinions  and  counter  arguments. 
Tlus  is  the  great  question  of  the  day ;  the  rights  of  man,"  freedom  in 
its  very  flower  and  quintessence  ;^undiackled  Noughts,  and  unrestrained 
expression*  This  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  such  movements  as  the 
League;"  for  bad  freedom  of  thought  been  repressed ;  freedom  of  com* 
merce  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

•  Knight's  Political  Dictionary ;  article—"  Centorship  of  the  Press." 
t  3ee  JSdinburgfh  Review,  Ma^,  1311,  <^The  Liberty  of  the  Preis. 
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It  10  the  comfaiiiation  of  mdividoal  judraients,  a^nst  the  chains  of 
prescription  and  authority ; — ^the  united  efforts  of  private  indiyiduals  in 
oastemn^  the  advance  of  intelligence ; — ^it  is  the  true  universal  suffi*age/' 
which  gives  every  man  the  right,  and  teaches  every  man  the  duty,  of 
giving  his  vote  on  every  question,  in  which  he  is  concerned :  instead  of 
the  old  heroic  shepherd  of  the  people/'  who  drove  his  sheep  to  the  pas- 
tare  or  to  the  slaughter,  according  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure.  It 
teaches  men  no  longer  (after  this  blind  fashion)  to  ^'follow  the  leader;" 
but  by  public  opinion,  (which  is  the  united  voice  of  private  persons)  to 
guide  the  leaders  themselves.  Upon  such  tendencies  however,  it  is  na- 
tural for  those  in  authority  to  look  with  suspicion ;  and  hence  arises  that 
political  intolerance,  which  is  not  less  fierce  than  misdirected  religious 
zeal. 

State  trials  and  State  jealousies,  under  all  forms  of  Government,  and 
for  whatever  immediate  object, — ^whether  to  repress  agitation  for  the 
extension  of  popular  freedom ;  or  to  build  up  priestcraft  as  a  buttress  to 
king-craft; — ^these  all  shew  that  intolerance  is  not  confined  to  the 
"fanatics." 

But  does  this  make  intolerance  any  better — ^to  shew  that  Infidels  and 
fseudo-philosophers,  that  tyrants  and  political  parties,  have  their  share  in 
this  spirit?  no :  but  it  proves  that  those  men  who  charge  intolerance  on 
to  rehgion  alone,  have  need  to  sharpen  their  wits,  as  well  as  to  mend- 
their  temper. 

There  has  been — ^not  only  the  odium  theologicum,  but  the  odium, 
logicum ;  as  displayed  between  the  followers  of  Aristotle  and  deserters 
or  impiovers :  the  odium  philosophicum ;  as  displayed  in  many  contests : 
the  odium  literarium,  (perhaps  the  most  acid;)  as  exhibited  in  the 
"batdes  of  books;"  the  quarrels  about  *'long  and  shorts"  and  various 
readings :  indeed  in  everything  we  have  had  the  big  endians,  and  little 
endians,"*^  and  the  greatest  heats,  about  the  smallest  trifies. 

It  is  not  therefore  religion  which  is  intolerant ;  nor  religious  men  alone, 
who  have  been  exclusive  and  bigoted :  but  it  is  human  nature  which  is 
vain  and  selfish ;  and  which  has  exhibited  its  tendencies  on  every  subject, 
and  in  every  society.  It  is  our  natural  pride,  by  which  every  man 
becomes  the  god  of  his  own  idolatry;  and  wnoever  does  not  fall  down  to 
worship,  is  thereby  convicted  of  heresy  and  schism. 

This  is  the  grand  "  idol  of  the  tribe," — ^the  arch  heresy  of  mankind; — 
pride  or  self-worship ;  and  this  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  attempts  after 
a  monopoly  of  reverence  and  power. 

But  whatever  arguments  elevate  us  in  our  own  estimation,  may  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  equally  elevate  them;  and  so  leave  us  all  upon  a 
level : — ^the  dignity  of  any  man,  so  far  as  it  based  on  human  nature, 
belongs  to  all ;  and  to  shew  how  much  we  respect  ourselves,  we  should 
respect  others,  to  whom  the  common  Creator  has  been  equally  bountiftil. 

if,  therefore,  we  reverence  conscience  and  principle,  in  ourselves ;  we 
have  the  same  reason  to  reverence  the  convictions  or  all  men ;  and  if  as  is 
both  natural  and  right,  we  wish  to  lead  others  into  our  views,  we  should 

*  Two  fierce  LiUpatian  sects,  differing  as  to  the  best  method,  (not  of  roasting  eggs, 
in  which  there  would  be  some  reason,  but)  of  commencing  the  repast : — ^whether  to 
at  the  large  or  smaU  end  of  the  egg. 
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do  it^  kading  them  through  our  own  line  of  experience  and  thought; 
— -exhimting  to  them  those  hghts  which  have  so  happily  guided  us. 

Hitherto  unfortunately^  the  contrary  method  has  oeen  ad<^>ted;— soi 
to  ooayinoe  others  by  argumenl^  but  to  bind  them  by  power,  or  refote 
them  by  calumny.  To  seize  at  once  upon  the  whole  tearritory  of  tnitii  a« 
our  own;  and  proclaim  as  outlaws^all  who  are  out  of  our  ownboundariea 
The  nftost  e&ctiye  means  hitherto  employed  for  this  purpose,  have  been 
the  use  of  opprobrkras  names  for  others,  mid  the  applicatioa  of  a  flattoang 
title  to  ourselYes;  which  at  once  sums  up  the  argument  and  settles  the 
controTersy.  And  thus  it  will  be  foimd,  that  most  parties  have  a  nama 
ready  for  their  opponents,  which  implies  condemnation:  and  one  for 
themselyes  which  concedes  the  palm  without  controversy.  One  set 
politicians,  is  called  ^^tory"  by  enemies;  but  assumes  the  name  of 

conservatiTe another  is  oalled,  democratic,  radical,  ianovatiBg;  but 
assumes  the  name  of  refonner.  We  iiave  not  however  to  adjaat  these 
matters,  bat  to  shew  that  the  influence  of  bigotry  and  assumption,  is  am 
an  names  generally;  whilst  our  immediate  ^jeot  is  to  shew  the  pnnoi{de 
4>f  intolerance  discoverable  in  reUffious  names.  There  is  a  whofe  quiver 
fell  of  obiurgatory  words,  which  Kirm  the  missile  weapons  of  party  con- 
troversiahsts,  who  often  refute  a  doctrine,  by  shooting  at  it  a  nicknama 
None  of  the  modes  of  assaminff  what  should  be  {nroved,  are  in  more 
frequent  use  than  what  are  termed  oy  Bentham  ^ouestioi^beg^iag  a{^ 
latives;'  names  which  beg  .the  question,  under  tne  guise  S  stati^it* 
The  most  potent  of  these  are  such  as  have  a  laadat^  or  vituperatire 
character.  For  instance  in  politics,  the  word  innovation.  The  dictionaij 
meaning  of  this  term,  beiuj^  merely  a  ^  change  to  something  new,'  it  u 
difficult  for  the  defenders  of  even  the  most  salutary  im{Mrovement  to  deny 
that  it  is  an  ^innovation;'  yet  the  word  having  acquired  inoommoB 
usage  a  vituperative  connotatum  in  addition  to  its  dictionary  meaning^ 
the  admission  is  always  construed  as  a  large  concession  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  the  thing  proposed."* 

Nicknames  are  of  three  sorts;  (1)  personal  epithets  of  opprobrium  or 
insult;  which  ai*e  now  generally  abandoned  to  the  ignoble  vulgar:  and 
therefore,  leaving  this  interior  section  of  Billin^fsgate  (for  these  things  as 
much  involve  bad  manners,  as  bad  morals  and  iabe  logic :)  leaving  mese^ 
we  may  notice  the  second  sort  of  names  which  are  uttered  by  lips  fasti- 
dious,  and  approved  by  ears  polite;  namdy,  (2)  epithets  of  a  more 
general  application;  party  stigmas,  wholesale  slanders;  and  compressed 
calumnies affixed  to  an  entire  community.  These  are  by  no  means 
vulgar :  for  the  grossness  is  redeemed  bv  the  boldness,  juat  as  wars 
eclipse  private  assassinations,  and  become  glorious  from  excess  of  inbmj; 
light  from  excessive  darkness,  (like  polished  ebony) :  so  to  nmrder  a 
jsingle  reputation,  is  mean :  to  nickname  one  man,  is  a  low  sort  of  vulga- 
idty ;  but  to  slander  a  body  of  men,  by  the  application  of  some  fit  ^ithel^ 
is  to  become  chivalroush^  eloquent. 

(3^  The  third  sort  of  ill-names  includes  the  ndseaUiM  our^hes^  to 
the  oisparagement  of  others :  assuming  a  baaner  which  floats  ,  all  riTals^ 
jand  claims  the  entire  honour  for  our  own  paltry  regiment. 

Il^  is  obvious  that  this  third  method,  includes  the  second ;  for  to  assume 
*  Mill's  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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peeulkr  gtMulness^  is  to  insimiate  general  wickedneai:  Bsd  if  I  be  oiiho' 
dox;  there  needs  nd  other  proof  that  those  who  presume  to  differ,  are 
itotoriauslj  heterodox. 

We  proceed  therefore  to  examine  the  more  prominent  names  amongst 
religions  parties^  good  and  bad,  whidi  have  been  assmned  on  the  one 
hmd,  and  given  on  the  other :  and  to  disoover  the  principles  involved  in 
them. 

The  grand  &ther  name,  is  the  term  ''The  GH0itc»;''  with  which 
Auoh  conjuring  has  been  done;  we  shall  first  scrutinise  the  father— and 
fldoo&^,  his  (uscordant  proseny. 

What  this  (the  ApostoUcal  Church)  k/'  says  Pearson,  (on  the  Greed 
Art.  9,  p.  370,)  is  easily  determined ;  for  it  was  a  certain  number  of  men^ 
tfOM  of  whom  were  Apostles,  some  former  disei{des ;  others  were  persone 
which  repented  and  believed,  and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Je6U9 
Christ;  and  contmued  heiunn^  the  word  preached,  receiving  the  sacra* 
ments  administered,  and  joimng  in  the  puUic  prayers  presented  unto 
6od:  this  was  then  the  Cumroh  f*  but  this  is  not  the  Church  nofv;  at 
iMst  the  orthodox  method  of  enquiry  seldom  leads  men  in  that  direction. 
''The  Church,''  he  adds  ftorther  on,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, doth  always  signify  a  company  of  persons  professinj^  the  Christian 
&ith."  And  this  is  in  exposition  of  that  article  m  ^<  The  Greed,"  ^  I  be- 
lieTe  m  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  But  how  can  we  bdieve  in  t^,  if  it 
Aean  us  the  believers  f  And  how  can  we  (as  some  imply)  be  saved  hj 
it,  it  mean ud,  the  persons  who  are  saved?  And  how  can  we,  who  con" 
iSfiitute  the  Church,  be  the  sons  of  the  Church;"  unless  we  can  become 
onr  own  mother,  and  our  own  children  ? 

No  doubt,  the  belief  that  there  is  a  Church,  is  different  from  believing- 
i&7  or  trusting  to  it ;  but  the  formulse  on  this  snbject,  are  generally  sa 
happSy  worded,  that  these  two  things  are  readily  confounded.  Indeed, 
the  obvious  intention  of  Creeds  on  tlus  subject,  has  generally  been,  not  to 
excess  a  belief  in  a  Church's  existence,  but  a  reliance  on  its  power. 

For  St.  Cyprian*  thus  expresses  it,  cum  (schianatici)  cucunt,  credit 
femimonem  peceatorum  et  vttam  netemam  per  sanetam  eccleniam? 
Mentiuntur  in  interrogatione,  cum  non  habeant  ecclesiam.  When  the 
SohiBmatics  enquire«-do  you  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal 
life  the  Church,  (i.  e.  through  its  agency ;)  they  lie  (tacitly)  by  the 
entpdn :  since  they  nave  not  the  Church,  (as  their  question  assumes,  and 
<fcr|;%r^  they  cannot  confer  forgiveness  of  sins,  ana  eternal  life.)" 

This  makes  the  Church,  which  is  composed  of  believers,  the  object  of 
its  own  faith,  and  the  a£;ent  in  its  own  salvation.  This  statement  respect- 
^  the  doctrine  of  ^The  Church,"  appears  to  have  been  general :  thus 
another  writer  ('^Author  of  the  fourth  book  De  Bymbolo  ad  Catechu- 
nienos")  says,  ^'Propterea  hujus  conclusio  Samtmenti  per  S.  Scclesiam 
t^9nninatur,  quoniam  siquis  absque  ea  inventus  faeritalienus  erit  a  numero 
fiiorum,  nec  habebit  Deum  Patrem,  qui  ecclesiam  noluerit  habere  Matrem. 
^orthis  reason,  the  conclusion  of  the  saorament  ends  with-^'  By  the 
Holy  Church;' — ^because,  whoever  shall  be  found  outside  this  Church, 
^  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  (her)  children;  nor  shall  he  have 
^for  his  father,  who  Ml  not  have  the  Chwrehfor  his  mother" 
*  A8  quoted  by  Pearson.  See  17oteB,  p.  967,  on  the  Creed. 
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This  is  e^iddaiastical  piofiule  wit^  or  piooA  pnnster^s  blasphemy ;  irlddi 
not  content  with  playing  a  cheat  upon  the  world,  by  the  aid  of  the  nantt 

Church/'  must  put  four  persons  into  the  Trinity;  insult  the  Father; 
and  rooil  the  ^pel  figure  of  the  marriage  between  Christ  and  his  Churdi. 
The  Church  is  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife }  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
mother  in  that  regeneration  by  which  we  are  bom  from  above^  and  be- 
come sons  of  God. 

"  The  existence  of  a  Church,"  says  Pearson,  (376)  "  hath  been  pro- 
pounded as  an  object  of  faith,  in  everr  age  of  Christianity ;  for  those 
who  are  beUevers,  are  the  Church ;  and  t^efore,  (I)  if  they  do  believe, 
they  must  beUeye  there  is  a  Church."  This  is  a  curious  method  of  proof  : 
the  thief  on  the  Cross  had  no  spare  time  to  speculate  about  a  Church/' 
he  was  occupied  with  himself  and  his  Saviour,  and  so  became  a  true 
Churchman,  most  probably  without  knowing  it. 

The  existence  ot  A  Church,  is  never  propounded  as  an  object  ofjmthy 
but  the  certainty  of  one,  arises  from  our  reasonable  expectation  that 
Christ  will  never  be  without  followers;  an  expectation  diat  forms  no 
part  of  essential  truth,  and  is  not  based  upon  immediate  revelation,  so 
much  as  upon  general  deductions  from  it.  Nor  is  the  question  of  any 
real  consequence  in  itself,  though  it  has  received  prominence  from  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  been  ignorant  on  the  one  nand,  and  deaigning 
on  the  other.  The  enquiry  is  one  on  which  the  Bible  does  not  start  us. 
Individualism  is  the  great  principle  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  principle  haa 
found  its  way  into  general,  social,  and  politick  Questions :  men  are  not 
now  lumped  together,  into  an  age,"  a  nation  but  each  man  having 
a  soul,  and  complete  personality,  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  separ 
rate  itenK  in  this  wholesale  reckoning :  so.  also  in  religion,  the  Churek  is 
not  the  nrst  question ;  it  never  was  the  question  brought 'formurd  hf  ow 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  when  they  sought  to  instruct  the  ignorant  r  nor 
have  we  now  so  much  to  decide  what  constitutes  The  Church,"  as, 
what  constitutes  a  Christian :  and  then  the  other  enquiry  will  becMNoie 
wonderfully  simplified. 

The  gospel  came  to  answer  the  question,  what  is  a  Christian ;  not  to 
tell  us  what  is  the  Church :  it  is  not  a  revelation  of  the  Church,  but  to  the 
Church :  it  displays  Jesus  Christ,  and  whoever  believes  in  him,  becomes 
part  of  "  The  Church  "  by  that  act ;  he  cannot  by  any.  other  process. 

We  have  not  so  much  to  enquire  what  style  wul  be  adoptea  in  -'^  Ood's 
building,"  as  what  materials  he  will  use ;  and  how  &r  we  are  beoominjr 
polished  stones  in  his  hands.  Christ  came  frx)m  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
to  reveal  the  Father;  and  those  who  come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Chtrclf 
to  reveal  her;  interfere  with  his  mission ;  and  contravene  im  gospel. 

When  we  say,  that  the  enquiry — ^what  is  the  Church? — ^is  one  of 
minor  importance,  we  mean  primarily  and  in  itself:  but  considering  the 
errors  and  assumptions,  wiaely  spread  on  this  subject,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  question ;  to  see  that  whatever  the  Church  be,  a  man 
must  be  a  Chrijstian  before  he  can  belong  to  it.  The  geography  of  a 
country  or  a  sect,  cannot  prescribe  the  l}oundary  of  me  Apostohl»I 
Church,  or  assemblage  of  believers. 

It  is  a  nice  logical  exercise,  to  explain  the  jugglery  that  has  faeen 
piactised  by  the  help  of  this  magical  name.   For  instance, all  believers 
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are  in  tha  Oliuroh ;  but  jou,  sehismatid,  Dissenter,  or  whatever  nai&e  you 
may  choose, — ^you  are  not  in  the  Church ;  and  therefore  are  no  true  be« 
iiever:  nor  can  you  have  any  safety,  for  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church 
daily  the  saved  ones." 

Which  arg^ument  stated  fully  is,  no  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
trueprimiHve  Church,  is  a  beueyer ;  for  it  contained  all  believers :  but 
you  do  not  belong  to  our  Church ;  and  therefore  are  no  true  believer." 

And  this  reasoning  would  do  very  well,  if  there  was  not  one  thing  in 
the  premises  and  another  in  the  conclusion :  it  fails  only  in  starting  with 
Chnsf  s  Church,  and  c(mcludin^  with  Peter's  or  Pusey^s :  which  unfortu- 
nately vitiates  the  patent:  smce  in  the  specification,"  one  thing  is 
named;  and  in  practice,  another  thing  is  protected.  The  legitimate  in- 
fisrence  is,  the  primitive  Church  being  composed  of  all  believers ;  every 
believer,  whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  is  in  the  primitive  Church : 
t.  e.  the  Church  founded  by  the  Apostles. 

2.  The  second  name  to  be  examined,  is  the  term  ''Holy  Catholic 
Church;"  not  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Church;"  which  is  a  particular  uni*^ 
venal,  and  involves  a  contradiction. 

The  phrase  "Catholic  Church,"  was  evidently  invented  by  "the 
&ther8,  as  a  pale  of  bigotry,  by  one  bold  assumption  to  enclose  the  or« 
tiiodoz  and  shut  out  the  heterodox.  It  was  a  compendious  method  of 
finishing  a  controversy,  by  setting  up  a  new  standard  of  truth,  which 
amounted  to  this,-«-you  differ  from  us,  and  therefore  are  wrong. 

This  subterfuge  is  a  complete  reftitation  of  those  who  adopt  it ;  for  if 
the  Scriptures,  me  legitimate  authority,  had  sanctioned  these  men,  they 
would  not  haye  been  driven  to  so  poor  a  shift.  That  Church,  which  is  of 
Scriptural  origin,  may  prove  its  pretensions  from  Scripture,  without  &ll- 
iogtmck  upon  its  own  assumpti(m. 

The  name  "  Catholic  Church,"  is  not  to  be  rejected,  provided  it  be 
imderstood  in  its  true  meaning;  Jbr  imtead  of  cuffordrng  a  shelter  for 
^formxty  and  intolerance,  it  provides  Jbr  ana  anticipates  diversitt/  and 
charity.  "  Catholic,"  means  general,  and  implies  particulars :  it  is  a  whole 
and  supposes  parts :  and  these  parts  must  oiffer  one  from  another.  The 
Catholic  Chur^  is  Ihe  eenus;  and  evary  genus  must  of  necessity  have 
two  or  more  species  under  it,  which  species  are  marked  off  from  each 
other  by  differentiee*  Thus  "tree,"  is  a  genus,  or  general  name ;  a  uni" 
versal  whote ;  which  is  divided  into  the  several  sorts  of  trees  (or  species) 
as  ash  tree,  elm  tree,  oak  tree.  So  the  general  term.  Catholic  Cnurch, 
if  it  be  not  a  misuse  of  language ;  is  a  large  class,  including  severed  sorts 
of  Churches  ;  that  is.  Churches  differing  from  each  other,  not  in  generic 
(or  Christian)  qualities ;  but  in  subordinate,  ^denominational)  peculiarities. 

Consequently,  this  word,  instead  of  beconun^  the  shibboleth  of  bigotry : 
by  becoming  the  nickname  of  a  self-worshipping  section ;  should  be  used 
in  its  only  consistent  meaning;  not  for  particular  party ;  (since  it  is  a 
general  term ;)  but  for  the  universal  bond  of  fello^9Bhip,  (the  common, 
generic.  Catholic  or  Christian  tie,)  by  which  Christians  or  every  name  are 
iinited.  And  thus  it  would  take  tne  place  of  that  fiction,  (which  would 
then  be  a  fact,)—"  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  samts."  iPor  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  bond  of  that  conmiunion;  it  is  the  common 
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ground  of  agreement,  fin*  those  who  in  etber  reflpects  disagree;  and  not 
a  hedge  of  briars,  to  separate  Christians  from  each  other.* 

8.  The  ne3rt  shape  of  the  term  Chnreb,  is  Thb  Nation  al  Chttbch 
which  according  to  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the  term  Chnreh,  is  a 
nation  of  belieyers;  not  mere  ontside,  white-washed  heathen ;  bat  CXrtV 
fians.  This  phoEiemenon  has  not  yet  appeared ;  and  wb  most  wait  in 
patience  for  it^  till  the  Millenninm.  Meanwhile,  this  fictioii  of  a  Natiofnal 
Ghnrch,  serves  as  a  new  measure  of  dnty ;  a  new  standard  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy ;  as  well  as  of  danger  and  safety. 

The  opprolmons  ^»thets  arising  oat  of  this  and  the  preceding  names, 
we  have  yet  to  eonaoer :  but  may  first  consider  another  politico-ecdeai- 
astical  term, "  Supremact.** 

4.  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Chmrch,  this  supremacy  belongs  t»  his  holi- 
ness the  Pope:  in  the  English  National,  or  Anglo- CatheUe  (!)  the 
supremacy  belongs  to  our  ^'most  gracious  and  religious''  Soyereigns; 
Wno  form  a  fimall  popedom,  by  helping  to  partition  the  spmtual  jurisdic- 
tion of  Christendon  into  lesser  ]mncipafities. 

And  this  partitioning,  is  all  that  seme  seem  to  imdenitand  by  Protes- 
tantism. "Henry  VIIL'*  sajrs  Milton,  *^waii  the  first  fliat  rent  this 
kingdom  from  the  Pope's  sul^ection  totally ;  but  his  quarrd  being  more 
about  supremacy,  than  other  multiness  in  religion  j  it  is  no  marvel  that 
he  stuck  where  he  did.  The  next  de&ult  was  in  the  Inshops^  who 
though  they  renounced  the  Pbpe,  they  still  hugged  lie  popedom,  aod 
shared  the  authority  among  tnemselves.''  But  the  formal  supr^acj, 
tiie  acknowledged  national  popedom,  was  claimed  by  Henry  VxII.,  and 
confirmed  to  succeeding  Sovereigns. 

Indeed,  this  is  with  some  the  enthre  question  of  Protestantism :— shall 
monarchs  anj  longer  be  vassals  to  Rome :  any  more  do  that  homage 
which  is  a  fair  indication  of  an  enslaved^  crouching,  and  abject  soul :  or 
shall  they  be  independent;  and  take  their  own-  Imigdom  in  thev  own 
right  ,«^not  firom  the  hand  of  a  foreign  meddling  piest?  In  other 
words,  ihs  Iteformafion  in  their  mew  was  not  w  rmdh  ike  Jreedom  of 
eonsciencey  as  the  Jreedom  of  hinge.  This  reduces  Protestantism  to  a 
squabble  for  the  supremacy : — shall  the  Chiireh,  crown  and  depose  kings, 
or  shaB  kings  establish  and  dis-establish  Churches?  Shall  the  Pope 
alone,  lord  it  over  the  subject's  conscience ;  or  shaH  the  king  txke  ft  m 
hand: — in  other  words,  which  robber  shall  hate  tHB  booty? 

If  you  object  to  the  Pope,  and  set  up  the  Monarch ;  that  is  a  sort  ef 
Protestantism  which  must  in  turn  be  jH'otested  agamst. 
•  The  only  legitimate supremacy,"  is  the  one  rearson  describes,  (872) 
'^now  as  several  Churches  are  reduced  to  the  denomination  of  ose 
Church,  in  relation  to  the  single  governor  of  those  many  Churches;  so 
all  the  Churches,  of  all  cities  and  £ul  nations  in  the  worid,  may  be  redin^d 
to  the  same  single  denomination;  in  relation  to  OKfe  StETPRElfB  Gevcra- 
or  of  them  all,  and  that  one  Governor  is  Christ,  the  Bi^p  ef  oar 
souls." 

*  The  above  argnmenty  is  simply  intended  as  an  explaiuitiop  .ef  a  theolooical  (nvt « 
Scriptural)  term ;  and  to  shew  how  consistently  with  the  law' of  language  it  should  be 
employed ; — ^heing  properiy  tiie  symbol  of  miity  with  divflrsfty ;  not  of  eatcliislT«Bfi* 
with  unifonnity. 
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Tius  passage  also  iUustrates^  particular  duirohes,  and  the  Oaiholic 
Church;  the  particular  Churches^  being  distinffui^hed  from  each  other^ 
bj  their  various  human  modifications ;  the  Gamolic  Church  being  com- 
posed of  all  these  separate  ChurcheSi  in  their  combined  capacity  as  united 
iQ  the  One  Supreme  Bishop. 

Thus  far  then,  we  have  ei:amined  the  name,  The  Church;"  and  have 
seen  that,  as  applied  to  any  body  of  Christians  exclusively^  it  is  a  fallacy 
ixL  logic,  a  mere  petitio,  and  is  aLso  a  breach  of  Christian  charity ;  since 
whilst  being  a  self-laudatory  name,  it  conveys  censure  and  condemnation 
of  others. 

That  the  term  Catholic  Church,  as  applied  to  a  particular  society,  is  it 
contradiction  in  terms ;  and  so  is  nonsense  well  as  assumption :  whilst 
am)lied  to  all  Christians,  it  is  a  symbol  both  of  sense  and  cnarity ;  being 
the  true  bond  of  union ;  instead  of  the  boundary  of  separation. 

That  the  name  National  Church,  is  a  fiction;  (unless  we  alter  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Church :)  and  that  supremacy  is  usurpation,  whe- 
thw  committed  by  a  Pope  or  a  ILing ; — except  tike  supremacy  of  the 
Bedeemer. 

Here  then  we  have  two  standards,  (1)  Churches  established  by  Jesu^ 
Chnst,— 4.  e.  the  true  universal,  or  Catholic  Church,  consisting  of  aU 
believers :  inoludmg  of  course,  the  various  divisions  of  that  Church,  viz^ 
all  sorts  of  true  Christians. 

(2)  Churches  invented  and  established  by  men;  either  from  priestly 
or  Civfl  Power ; — the  divine  (!)  right  of  kings,  or  the  divine  right  of  popes. 

These  two  standards  may  be  applied  to  men,  and  aecojding  to  the 
relation  in  which  any  person  stands  to  them,  will  be  fi^  name  he  reoeivep 
from  the  authorities  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  Judgment  tiiat  will  be  passed  upon  individuals  on  account  of  their 
belongmg  or  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Chriat,  we  may  with  humi- 
lity and  safety  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  only  Judge,  and  with  the  con- 
science of  each  person :  but  the  anticipatory  jtidgmenU  which  men  pasfi 
upon  those  who  wander  out  of  human  boundaries,  we  may  properly 
examiae. 

These  judgments  are  very  brief ;  they  seldom  amount  to  a  sentence,'* 
but  are  compressed  into  a  word,  such  aa  heretic,  schiamatic,  heterodoxy- 
NcHdo^ormist,  Disseixter. 

Such  names,  express  the  relation  in  which  persons  stand  to  a  Iribun^ 
that  men  have  erected. 

And  in  these  condemnationfi,  there  is  implied  a  denial  that  aJl  judgn^enli 
is  committed  to  the  Son ;  since  Judgment''  it  seems^  is  the  prerogative 
of  certain  Churches  and  supremacies. 

The  enquiry  here,  is  not  which  party  is  Scriptural  in  its  doctrines ;  nor 
u  it,  as  too  onm  ha«  been  the  case,  lioth  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted 
and  of  persecutors, — ivhich  being  right,  has  the  claim  1k)  predonainance  f 
but  to  prove,  that  truth  and  right,  possessed  by  whomsoever,  give  no 
licence  to  any  one,  to  shame  the  truth  by  doing  wrong ; — ^that  whoever 
in  spirit,  imitates  the  writ  de  haeritico  comburendo,  deserves  to  have 
issued  out  agdnst  himself,  the  writ  de  lunatico  incj^uisendo,  since  he  is 
plainly  unfit  to  take  care  of  hunself,  who  fancies  he  is  empow^ed  to  take 
care  of  other  peqple. 
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Let  US  ooQsider  first,  the  name  Dissbnter:  this  implies  a  standard, 
vis.,  the  National  Church:  and  some  disgrace  or  sin,  in  separating fiom 
it: — hence  the  question — Are  Dissenters  justified  by  the  word  of  God, 
in  separating  from  the  Church  of  Enriand  T  As  if  the  word  of  God,'' 
eyer  said  anything  about  the  Church  of  England, — except  in  that  one 
passi^;  hear  the  Church :"  save  for  this  one  voice/'  the  ScriptaieB 
were  never  g^tj  of  mentioning  the  Church  of  any  country.  But  this 
question,  is  strangely  unfortunate,  since  it  attacks  three  great  pnndples, 
on  which  the  honour  of  man  and  the  fflory.  of  Christ  depend :  namely, 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind  in  genersi :  the  dear-bought  privily  of 
believere  in  paiticnlar :  and  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  defenders  of  the  national  feith,  are  in  a  verv  advantageous  poa- 
tion,  since,  though  by  such  assumptions  as  the  aoove,  they  deny  the 
essence  of  Protestantism-— private  judgment,  (which  allows  every  man 
for  himself  to  decide  how  far  he  is  justified) — ^thoufh  this  be  denkd, 
-these  champions  of  the  Church  Militant  wield  a  two-^ged  swoid ;  using 
the  arguments  of  Dissenters  agamst  Papists,  and  of  Papists  against  Dis- 
senters. Thus  preserving  that  golden  mean,  (of  which  so  mum  has  been 
sung  or  said,  between  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  fenatidsm  on  the 
other.  Indeed  this  golden  mean,  is  made  up  of  the  two  extremes,  and 
therefore  is  equally  distant  from  either  of  tnem }  (smee  it  is  at  no  dis- 
tance at  all)  for  true  Churchmen  include  both ;  oeing  Popes  towards 
Dissenters,  and  Dissenters  towards  Popes. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  na/tne  iH^senter  is  a  dis^aee  to  Ckmh 
men :  since  if  Churchmen  did  not  directly  impose  it, — ^if  it  was  assumed 
as  milder  than  Heretic," — who  took  that  position  of  authcmty,— the 
chair  of  Moses  or  of  Peter,  which  gave  iAiepositicn  of  Dissent? 

In  fi^eneral,  names  should  not  involve  theories,  but  express  facts ;  they 
shoula  be  descriptions  of  what  unquestionably  exists;  and  not  embody 
hypotheses  whicn  require  proof.*  This  name,  Dissent,  impUes  a  standard, 
and  assumes  its  authority ;  and  therefore  is  a  bold  petitio. 

For,  from  Whom  do  tnese  persons  profess  to  Dissent? — ^firom  troth? 
"  No,  they  pretend  to  love  that."  From  the  Bible  ?  "  No,  they  adopt 
that  as  tneir  standard."  From  whom  or  what  then  do  they  difSsr? 
"From  us."  Prom  you!  "Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who 
are  ye?" — ^members  of  an  infallible  Church?  "No:  but  of  obb  that 
never  errs." 

The  writer  who  has  set  forth  the  sin  of  Dissent,  with  the  greatest  force 
of  wit  and  eloquence,  is  Doctor  South;  for  we  pass  by  this  charge,  as 
brought  forward  by  the  modem  Tractarians,  to  engage  with  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  rather  than  with  the  tottering  dota^  of  these  modern 
antiques. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  "true  state  and  account  of  a  tender  eonscienoe;'* 
he  shews  that  the  "weak"  "were  not  yet  so  perfectly  and  entirely 

.  •  "  The  greatest  fiuilt  in  Werner's  system,  is  the  theoretical  language  which  it  em- 
ploys ;  by  which  hypothesis  is  interwoyen  with  the  description  of  every  phenomcnoiL 
Hence,  theory  is  constantly  employed  in  what  is  the  business  of  description;  it  becomes 
difficult  to  separate  the  fact  from  the  hypothesis;  and  very  difficult,  on  that  aecw»ii 
when  you  are  to  argue  to  be  sure  you  are  not  reasoning  in  a  circle." — Ed.  Rev.  Hs7f  | 
1811.  It  will  be  a  great  advance  in  knowledge,  when  men  perceive  the  universality  of 
a  prineipU;  and  apply  these  general  truths  to  sodal  questions. 
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Ghristiansy  but  that  they  still  obsenred  the  ordinances  of  the  Moeaical 
Law,  as  supposing  it  still  in  force a  weakness  for  which  we  who  are 
not  new  converts^  have  no  excuse ;  since  we  have  the  instruction  of  a  true 
Christian  Church.  But  this  divine  overlooks  the  fact^  that  it  is  not  Bis- 
senters, but  the  strong  or  enlightened  consciences  (i.  State-Church-men) 
who  commit  the  same  mistake  as  the  primitive  weak  brethren.  For  are 
we  not  perpetually  carried  back  to  the  school  of  Moses  \  instead  of  being 
allowed  the  freedom  of  men  in  Christ  ? 

Are  not  National  Churches^  based  and  defended,  upon  the  feded  idea 
of  the  abrogated  Jewish  theocracy  ?  So  tiiat  the  instructions  of  this 
Church,  can  never  render  us  inexcusable  for  a  mistake  on  which  the 
Church  itself  is  based.  The  weakness  of  the  primitive  beHevers  consisted 
in  laying  too  much  stress  on  Moses ;  and  therefore  we  Bissenters  do  not 
oommit  tlm  mistake; — ^by  leaving  Moses  altogether,  and  following  the 
more  perfect  guide. 

The  second  sort  of  weak  consciences,  according  to  our  Author,  (and  he 
is  right  in  each  case,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  weakness ;  but  did  not  apply 
it  properly  to  existing  parties :) — ^the  second  sort  of  weak  consciences, 
consisted  of  those  who  objected  to  eatmg  meat  that  had  been  offered  to 
idols ;  though  this  had  afterwards  been  sold  in  the  shambles :  it  is  allow- 
ed that  these  were  r^ht  in  abstaining ;  and  that  others,  with  clearer 
riews,  were  right  in  eating ;  Imt  were  to  do  it  in  private,  so  as  not  to 
embolden  others  to  act  against  conviction. 

Take  it  then,  that  Church  consciences  are  strong  and  Bissenters  weak, 
in  this  second  sense ;  and  how  stands  the  application  ?  Plainly  thus ; 
you  Church-men,  are  perfectly  ri?ht,  in  thinking  certain  forms  of  worship 
and  methods  of  support  allowable;  and  Bissenters  are  weak,  unenlight- 
ened in  not  thinking  the  same :  nevertheless,  do  not  from  vour  liberty, 
take  Uberties  with  others :  nay  more,  have  your  freedom,  f  that  is  your 
fitate-Churchmanship)  to  yourselves ;  in  your  own  private  houses ;  and 
in  pubhc,  give  way  in  all  these  matters :  and  sink  your  own  liberty  out  of 
re^d  to  the  wealmesses  of  Bissenters. 

When  did  we  have  such  a  specimen  of  the  strong  bearing  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak? 

But  our  Author,  proceeds  to  shew,  how  a  weak  conscience  may  be 
wounded ;  that  is,  led  to  violate  its  convictions ;  ( which  violation  would 
he  a  sin,  even  if  the  conviction  be  mistaken :)  this  effect  is  produced  then 
By  example.  2ndly.  By  command"  Now  in  each  of  these 
methods,  the  Church  has  wouncted  the  weak  consciences  of  Bissenters : 
Ist  she  gives  us  the  example  of  doin^  openljr  what  we  think  wrong :  and 
Sndlv.  she  is  not  content  with  tins,  (which  in  many  things  is  defensible) 
but  nas  used  coercion  in  grosser  forms,  and  now  uses  it  by  the  subtler 
influences,  which  are  equally  efibctive ;  tiiough  more  refined  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  the  preacher,  evidently  feared  this  application  of  his  canon ;  and 
foresaw  how,  were  he  on  the  other  side,  it  might  legitimately  be  applied; 
and  therefore  shuts  out  from  us  this  retort — (which  he  did  not  venture  to 
mention,  thinking  it  safer  only  to  provide  against  what  would  readily 
strike  those  who  examined  the  subject  he  is  forewarned,  and  so  be- 
comes forearmed ;  by  shewing  what  ingredients  are  essential  to  a  primitive 
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weak  conscieiice.  Namelj,  let.  a  natural  inci^aoity  in  the  understand- 
ing faculty :  2ndl j.  the  want  of  opportunities  and  means  of  knowledge.'' 
The  former  weakness  we  never  pretended  to :  indeed,  we  must  admit  it 
would  be  a  fatal  plea ;  since  if  our  dissent  rested  on  a  professed  absenceof 
wits ;  it  would  be  a  &ir  reason  against  its  being  allowed :  we  should  need 
a  manager  ;  this  shuts  us  out  from  the  first  plea;  and  South  ezdudes  iu 
from  the  second ;  for  absence  of  means  cannot  be  pleaded,  bj  those  who 
hare  or  may  have  the  Churches  instruction.  So  that  the^  are  without 
excuse."  Men/'  says  he,  mistake  the  method  of  disputmf  with  these 
pret^ders  to  weak  consciences  now-4uiays ;  not  considering  t£at  the  sup- 
position that  they  either  have,  or  can  have,  a  weak  conscience,  ought  not 
to  be  granted  to  them. 

The  Apostle  indeed,  we  are  told,  speaks  of  such  consciences  thenj  but 
these  cannot  exist  funv,  for  first,  tiiough  the  Jews  had  sonze  excuse  in 
their  ancient  prejudices,  there  is  no  room  for  prejudices  now ;  and  secondlyj 
the  means  of  instruction  are  now  ample.  What  then,  have  the  suc- 
cessors "  gone  beyond  their  predecessors ;  and  do  they  know  more  than 
this  same  Apostle,  who  whilst  in  himself  ^  an  ample  means  of  instruction,'^ 
yet  could  excuse  certain  differences  in  sentiment,  even  amongst  thoae 
imder  his  teaching  t 

But  this  superiority  of  the  modem  over  the  ancient  teaching,  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  conwlete  the  argument :  Paul  shewed  that  the  weak'' 
should  be  yielded  to :  South  shews  they  should  be  forced :  what  then  iB 
the  reason  for  this  difference  i  merely  the  difference  in  the  circumstances 
jo{  men ;  hence,  from  our  present  advantages^  we  have  no  cloak  for  our 
ain;  they — ^poor  men!  had  only  Apostles  for  their  teachers,  and  might 
consequently  entertain  scruples,  but  what  can  Dissenters  plead^  who  have 
the  more  sure  word  of    the  Church 

Paul,  being  a  less  perfect  teaclier,  should  make  up  in  forbearance: 
but  our  later  guides,  having  more  knowledge,  may  exiubit  less  oWity. 
Accordingly,  (i.  e,  consistently  with  this  1^  decree  of  charity,)  South 
concludes,  it  is  not  weakness,  but  want  of  conscience,  which  is  the  true 
distemper  of  those  persons  who  at  this  day  disturb  the  Church."  Our 
preacher,  is  at  least  firm  in  his  conclusion,  perhaps  to  make  up  for  the 
weakness  of  his  premises. 

We  next  learn  from  the  same  source,  that  were  our  consciences  ever  so 
weak,  they  must  be  disregarded,  for  can  anything  be  fuller  of  contra- 
diction and  ridiculous  paradox,  than  to  think  to  reconcile  the  sovereigntf 
ctf  the  ma^trate,  and  the  safety  of  the  Government^  with  the  sturdy 
pleas  of  dissenting  consciences."  This  is  making  dear  work  at  once; 
out  what  is  the  sovereigntjr  of  the  magistrate,  and  what  is  the  office  of 
the  Government  ?  That  his  spiritual  ^vereignty  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  our  freedom  of  conscience,  is  evident  But  which  is  of  the  greater 
consequence,  the  magistrate's  authority,  or  our  freedom?  If  tiierefore^ 
they  cannot  be  reconciled,  let  the  less  important  be  given  up.  And  if  the 
cffice  of  Government,  is  interfered  with  by  the  government  of  Christ, 
then  the  earthlv  Government  has  plainly  stepped  out  of  its  province,  into 
that  of  him,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :"  but  can  these  two 
things  be  reconciled  7  No :  must  then  the  King  of  KiQ&;s  retreat,  andieare 
his  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  supreme  sovereigns^  and  poutical  GrovemmaDtsf 
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Onr  preacber  ihen  has  not  done  dnoneh,  in  shewing  that  two  things 
are  contradictory ;  he  should  shew  whicn  of  them  is  raise. 

The  role  of  logic  respecting  contradictories/'  is^  that  always  one  is 
true  and  the  oth^r  false :  ana  therefore  the  business  of  a  reasoner,  is  not 
to  end  with  contradiptions^  but  out  ef  the  two  propositions,  to  shew  which 
ifl  the  truth,  and  which  the  fiJsehood.  But  it  we  must  hare  assumption 
in  the  process,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  Christ  nas  a 
spiritaal  goyemment,"  whose  office**  is  to  manage  dissenting  con- 
sciences,~whilst  kings  may  deal  with  rebellious  subjects,  in  all  those 
matters  to  which  their  subjection  should  elt^d« 

We  deny  therefore  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  magistrate  \  but 
admit  his  political  supremacy ;  which  is  not  contradicted  by  freedom  of 
conscience  in  spiritual  matters. 

This  spiritual  freedom,  (besides  being  the  obvious  native  riffht  of  man, 
and  essential  to  his  obedience  to  God,)  was  sturdily  assertea  by  Peter; 

whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
mito  God,  judge  ye."— (Acts  iv.  19.)  How  then  does  ±*eter  reconcile 
this  sturdy  plea  of  a  dissenting  conscience,  with  that  command  in  his  own 
epistle-Hft  t*et.  ii.  13.)—"  Suomit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto 
govemors,  as  untq  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers^ fmd  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  wellf  But  let  Peter  still 
Imiher  defend  himse^  against  the  following  accusation :  how  impossible 
had  it  been,  for  the  Chnstian  religion  to  have  made  such  a  spread  in  the 
world,  had  it  owned  such  anti-magistretical  assertions,  (as  Peter  and  Dis- 
senters mdce)  either  by  its  avowed  jMnneiples,  or  by  the  practices  of  its 
primitive  professors 

*  Soail^0  SeriBon  on ObedieDoe  for  Conacieiiee^ 

(To  he  eandnded  in  OUT  fieoct^ ) 
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SCEPTICS^  RELIGION. 

Under  this  departmenty  sceptical  chjectionSy  and  systems  or  prineipla 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity ^  are  dispassionately  considered* 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  AN  ENQXnRER. 
(  Contintted  from  page  282 J 
Chap.  IV. 

SUOOBSTIONS  POR  THK  CONFESSIONS  OP  A  PH(EN1X— THE  ART  0? 
SINKING  IN  PROSE — ^AN  ENCOUNTER — THE  SMALL-SWORD. 

Toung  from  the  glow  he  shakes  his  wings, 

Winning  a  skimmering  skeen, 
Hore  youthful,  bright,  and  fidrer  fiffi 

Than  ever  he  had  been. — Wolfram  von  £to%en^^ 

Of  all  the  faholons  birdsthat  havein different  ages  and  connlsriesdeliglited 
the  loversof  themairellotts, commend  ns  to  thephoenix.  The  simnrg — ^^'tliat 
old  and  only  bird/' — as  Southey  calls  him  m  Thalaba,  is  a  respectable 
personage :  yea,  as  described  by  D'Herbelot,  and/above  all^  as  song  liy  . 
the  celebrated  Sufi  poet,  Fedreddin  Attar,  he  is  invested  with  attribateB  | 
that  are  even  awful.   Does  he  not  dwell  in  profound  repose,  pruning  from  I 
time  to  time  his  giant  plumage,  among  the  topmost  snows  of  Kaf— ^  the 
Mahometans  call  Caucasus?   Has  he  not  twelve  times  seen  the  grand  j 
revolution  of  seven  thousand  years,  and  seven  times  beheld  the  earth 
de-|)opulated  and  re-peopled?    The  roc  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  I 
carries  off  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  together,  inextricably  entaa-  \ 
gled  in  their  deatn-stmggle,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.   Bat  the 
fiimur^  lives  too  much  retired,  is  too  much  of  the  old,  even  of  the  Pre- 
Adamite  school ;  while  the  roc,  on  the  contrary,  Uves  too  much  in  action 
and  too  httle  in  contemplation;  is  a  mere  hunting,  feeding  animal,  and  a 
most  notorious  glutton  withal.   There  is  the  true  combination  in  the  lift 
of  the  phoenix :— he  sails  away  over  land  and  sea,  studies  men  and  man- 
ners for  an  age,  and  when  he  begins  to  find  himself  gettinjif  crotchetj 
and  antiquated  in  his  notions,  ana  that  the  times  are  a-heacf  of  him,  he 
prepares  nis  sweet-cented  pipe,  broods  among  the  flames  as  in  a  nest,  and 
rises  from  his  ashes — ^leavmg  there  the  timimty  and  the  coldness  of  afi« 
—with  all  the  buoyancy  and  strength  and  courage  of  glorious  yonio. 
What  wonder  that  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach — ^the  pride  of  the  golden 
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age  of  early  Qerman  poetry,  should  have  extolled  this  bright  creation  of 
the  fancy  as  he  has  done, — ^that  the  phoenix  should  have  visited  the 
dreams  of  every  dreamer  in  the  middle  age — ^the  messenger-bird  of  ima- 
gination? But  we  must  have  a  care : — u  we  get  into  the  middle  ages 
and  among  the  Parzivals,  and  Titurels,  and  Trevresents  of  the  old  ro- 
mances about  Montsalvage  and  the  Oral  there  will  be  no  stopping  us^ 
and  &rewell  to  Roger  and  Louise.  It  is  strange,  though,  that  neither 
Sinfb,  nor  Sterne,  nor  Lesage,  nor  Jean  Paul,  abidve  all,  ever  thought  of 
writing  a  book  with  some  such  name  as— Autobiography  of  a  Phoenix," 
or People  I  have  seen,  by  a  phoenix."  The  simurg  knew  all  lanraages, 
why  should  not  the  phoenix  have  acquaintance  with  one?  The  editor  of 
the  precious  manuscript  might  profess  to  have  found  it  in  Arabia,  and 
should  preface  it  with  a  treatise  on  vowel-points,  occasioned  by  some  of 
the  splutters  of  the  pen  in  the  claw  of  a  biixl  who  had  not  time  for  more 
than  six  lessons ;  this  would  attract  the  learned — ^and  then  for  the  people. 
Let  the  satire  of  the  phoenix  be  more  charitable  than  Swift's,  more  cleanly 
than  Sterne's,  and  more  intelligible  than  Jean  Paul's.  Let  the  bird  start 
with  a  couple  of  verses  which  he  declares  he  heard  Juvenal  repeating 
alone  to  himself,  as  he  was  writing  his  satires, — 

Quid  quid  agont  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  disciirsiu,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

While  thus  comprehensive  in  his  plan,  wide  in  his  survey  6f  human 
strife  and  folly,  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome,  and  haply  a  little  nearer  home, 
let  not  the  said  editor  of  these  ornithological  memoirs  forget  his  finest  scope 
for  satire.  He  must  make  the  phoenix  judge  of  men  in  some  respects,  as 
men  in  their  wisdom,  will  sometimes  judge  of  God.  Let  the  bird  be 
sagacious  enough  in  many  of  his  criticisms,  but,  as  he  only  judges  from 
his  own  bird-conseiotimesSy  (! )  let  him,  time  after  time,  be  seen  at  fault 
in  estimating  man's  higher  nature  and  in  judging  of  human  motives* 
His  criticism  on  the  birds  of  Aristophane  would  be  invaluable — ^the  scho- 
liasts must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  What  an  excursus  we  should 
have  on  Nephelococcy^ia !  But  as  our  bird  iudges  all  things  firom  an 
ornithological  sland-pomt  (as  a  German  woula  sav,)  and  measures  man 
by  an  a  priori  reasoning  out  of  the  air,  so  would  he  often  be  egre^ously 
wrong.  Not  less  so,  however,  than  men,  when  they  judge  of  uie  Divine 
Bemg  by  their  own  preconceived  notions  of  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
what  he  ought  to  do.  A  lower  nature  must  always  misju(%e  a  higher^ 
a  mean  man  a  generous,  a  child  a  father,  an  animal  a  man,  a  man  God^ 
— ^if  the  judjgment  goes  on  data  which  are  exclusively  ah  intra.  Those 
who  reject  revelation  on  such  grounds,  are  like  the  satvr  who  turned  the 
man  out  of  doors  because  he  could  not  understand  now  he  could  Mow 
hot  to  warm  his  fingers,  and  cold  to  cool  his  porridge. 

Had  the  phoenix  been  hanging  in  the  air,  his  broad  and  ^rgeous 
winfi;s  spread  out  but  a  little  way  under  the  hurrving  clouds  mat  were 
seuading  across  the  face  of  the  moon;  and,  from  tkat  eminence  beloved 
of  bird-kind,  gazed  on  Konigsberg  in  quest  of  material  for  another  chap- 
ter of  his  memoirs — ^he  would  have  seen  what  must  have  appeared  to  him 
like  a  gigantic  and  phosphorescent  centipede,  or  a  huge  serpent,  with 
back  and  crest  starred  with  fire,  moving  along  the  winding  streets  toward 

TOl..  I.  T  2 
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the  oentre  of  the  town.  Had  the  phoenix  been  ao  employed,  we  say,  on 
the  evening  on  which  Roeer  and  Amim  arrived  at  their  journey's  end 
and  entered  Konigsberg,  ne  would  have  seen  this  strange  sight*  If  we 
were  Emerson,  we  should,  having  achieved  this  sentence,  continue  as 
follows. 

Mark,  0  reader !  the  unfathomable  profundity  of  that  had.  That  as- 
pirate is  a  breath  from  the  over-soul.  It  is  a  scintillation  ef  the  nereimial 
fire.  That,  the  {riiilosopher,  the  true  Oheber,  worships.  On  suck  eontia- 
gency  hang  all  combinations  ctf  event.  On  that  hmge  turn  the  brazen 
gates  of  destiny.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  had  the  phoenix  been  there  on 
that  evening,  on  no  other  could  the  twin  &ctors  of  that  eircamstanee 
have  been  present  to  be  incarnated  in  fact.  A  third  ardies  over  all  anti- 
theses. A  third — ^the  royfd  rainbow  of  elemental  thought — blinks  the 
coupled  terms  of  every  actual  enthymeme.  That  third  is  God.  CSreedi 
call  it  providence.  Call  it  rather  union.  Foolish  people  say  of  mat 
event—behold  a  judgment,  or  a  miracle.  To  the  clouded  eye  of  the 
many,  such  things  appear  an  interruption.  To  the  cleaml  vision  of  the 
seer,  they  are  unity.  Here,  Pbtinus,  Porj^yry,  Jarablichus^  Pveclosy 
Paraulsus,  Behmen,  SwedenlMirg,  diake  hands  across  the  Alps  of  time  in 
the  pure  air  of  intuition.  Events  are  locks  in  the  limitless  canal  that  lets 
humanity  down  into  the  fertile  plain,  the  sown  and  planted  Gampagna, 
of  the  Future.  Floodgates  dose.  Floodgates  open.  Gaiius  is  as  a 
sluice.  Its  generalizing  thoughts  oaasQ  wii£  a  thrill.  The  hand  of  the 
Infinite  is  turning  the  cogs. — ^There  is  a  grating  sound.  Humanity  is 
weak.  Man  is  mcnre  than  seems.  The  waters  rush. — ^In  the  steep  sides  i 
they  swirl,  they  leap.  Qenius  is  king.  The  apotheosis  is  accomplished. 
Thus  is  the  one  the  joeus  of  the  manifold,  and  the  manifold  a  playing* 
pencil  of  rags,  lambent,  luminous ;  life  and  li^ht  starting  on  its  course 
from  the  nascent,  central  unity.  Thus  I  find  Ume  and  space  but  inverse 
measures  of  the  soul  1 

Write  in  this  fashion,  and  you  wfll  presently  get  credit  for  possessing  a 
mind  tliat  speaketh  from  the  everlasting  deeps."  You  will  oe  hailed  as 
a  man  of  speculative  power,  a  true  se^er,  and  inay  even  attain,  in  ^trar 
own  person  to  that  union  of  opposite  reputations  which  it  has  been  reser- 
ved ror  the  present  a^  to  combine— namify,  the  fame  of  sceptic  and  of 
prophet  at  the  same  tmie. 

Pope,  in  his  art  of  sinking  in  poetry,  dirides  authors  into  difBrait 
classes,  as  they  resemble  animals  of  various  kinds.  He  would  have 
placed  Emerson  among  the  eels,  who,  he  says,  are  obscure  authors,  that 
wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own  mind,  but  are  mighty  nimlde  and  pert.^' 
To  be  thought  profoimd,  and  to  acaUite  ''the  jg^uine  and  perfect 
Bathos,"  take  some  8im|4e  principle  or  lact  which  any  man,  bent  only  t>a 
saying  what  he  has  to  say,  as  clearly  and  briefly  ais  may  be,  would  des- 
patch in  a  sentence, — ^invert  the  obvious  and  ttnafibct^  mode  oi  qp^h, 
give  it  a  paradoxical  air  bv  a  judicious  use  of  aiitfthesis  and  inodngtumii^ 
combinaticm, — and,  beholdf,  bbisdient  tb  youir  hand,  there  rises  up  H  gtimd 
original  idea,  as  it  seems,  and  you  arid  dubbed  philosbphet  bn  tab  sp^  by 
the  bewildered  and  admiring  puUic.  1\)  take  6ne  of  Pope's  team^es,--' 
those  ingenious  verses  on  a  lady  drkikingthd  Bi^-WaterB,'-^liie  tnlurter 
of  the  profound  described  it  thus : 
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She  drinks !  8iiedrinkat  Behold  the  matdUeM  dame! 
To  her  'tis  w&ter,  hut  to  us  'tis  flfune : 
Thus,  fire  is  water,  water,  fire  by  turns, 
And  the  same  stream  at  once  both  cools  and  bums ! 

WhQ  would  have  imagined  that  this  was  the  description  of  ao  aimple 
and  ordinary  an  act.  But  here  you  see  the  power  of  high  art.  It  is  thus 
with  morals  as  well  as  description.  Put  a  simple  ethical  truism  into 
laDgaage  similarly  conceited  and  high-flown,  and  onlv  the  few  will  knoi# 
it  again.   You  may  parade  it  before  the  hal^educatea  as  vour  discovery* 

After  this  affectionate  counsel  to  all  aspirants — and  who  knows  hoilS 
many  may  be  nosed  to  the  pedestal  of  fame,  by  £9llowing  out  these  easy 
Idnts-rrwe  may  resume  our  narrativa 

That  bright  moving  thing,  like  a  fiery  snake,  which  the  secular  binT 
would  have  seen  |rom  its  elevation,  if  there  to  see  anything,  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  torch-Drocession,  ( FackeltZug )  which  was  held  that 
evening,  in  honour  of  an  old  Rationalist  Professor.  For  a  round  of  years 
had  he  oeen  employed  in  the  frigid  inculcation  of  his  frigid  faitfa«  He 
was  seventy  years  old  this  day,  and  as  pale  and  energetic  as  ever.  His 
work  had  been  dreary  enough — even  as  that  to  which  the  snow-queen  in 
the  fairy  tale  sets  her  folk,  making  them  carve  perpetually,  capitals,  and 
calums,  and  cubical  blocks,  for  leagues  of  tesselated  pavement,  out  of 
the  ice,  in  the  forlorn  and  bitter  Arctic  world; — ^workmanship  doomed  to 
dissolve  from  time  to  time,  (like  these  human  systems)  when  the  wind 
has  changed  for  the  dew-dropping  south,"  and  then,  after  a  spiritless 
pause,  to  oe  toilfully  recommenced.  But  the  Professor,  like  the  northern 
people,  knew  not  what  he  lost,  and  landed  his  Spitsbergen  as  though  it 
had  beien  the  Bay  of  Bud. 

Through  street  after  street  went  the  procession,  and  after  it,  through 
the  multitude  as  well  as  they  could^  went  our  two  friends  on  their  tired 
horses.  It  was  an  irritating  hindrance  to  the  impatience  of  Boger,  but 
like  all  who  have  a  touch  of  the  poetical  in  tiieir  nature,  he  was  gentle 
aad  considerate^  and  he  would  not  risk  hurting  a  child  even  to  be  sooner 
with  Louise.  A  small  troop  of  students  who  possessed,  or  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  a  plain  dark-blue  uniform,  led  the  way,  with  their  colours 
in  their  eapS;,  with  white  gauntlets  and  drawn  swords.  The  long  train 
of  students  walked  two  and  two,  each  carrying  his  torch,  and  wearing 
his  coat  inside  out,  that  it  might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  droppmg  pitch.  * 
Thus  attired,  they  had  a  strange  and  savage  appearance,  almost  as  though 
ekd  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  as  they  moved  on  by  the  imcei*tain  light  an4 
onder  the  smoke  of  their  torches.  The  usual  aisplay  of  compliment  had 
taken  place  before  the  house  of  the  happy  Professor, — a  whole  park  of 
oratory  hadl)een  discharged,  and  mucn  said,  as  in  England,  about  what 
did  equal  credit  to  peoples'  heads  and  to  their  hearts :— ne  and  his  friends 
were  to  make  a  Jubdee  night  of  it ;  imd,  as  for  the  students, — trust  them 
for  that — ^what  carousing,  what  initiation  of  Foxes,  what  songs  about 
Patherland,  what  renowning,  what  Dummer  JungeSy  and  challenges 
thereon,—- would  take  place  that  night  I  But  these  were  pleasures  in 
pro(^)ec<>-^the  procession  must  first  gather  and  disperse  in  the  market- 
place, according  to  custonu 

The  house  in  which  Dn  Heinrichs  resided,  was  situated  at  the  e(»iier 
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of  a  small  street^  where  it  opened  on  the  market-place.  R<^er  saccoeded 
in  working  his  way  towanis  the  point  The  whole  body  of  students 
formed  into  a  great  circle  in  tbe  open  space,  and  the  ring  was  enlarged, 
as  it  were  by  sucoessiTe  coils,  as  the  last  of  the  train  kept  coming  up. 
Then  all  the  torches  were  thrown  into  a  burning  heap  in  the  centre,  cast- 
ing a  ruddy  glow  on  die  surrounding  figures,  and  lighting  here  and 
there  tbe  projections  of  tbe  old  church  tower,  which  look^  from  its  mistj 
height  gnmly  down  upon  the  scene.  At  the  same  time  all  their  mces 
joined  in  singing,  to  a  stately  and  somewhat  solemn  tune^  the  feiYorite 
song— 

Gandeanuu  igitnr,  Jnvenes  dun  snmiu. 
Interesting  as  this  spectacle  would  bare  been  to  Roger  at  any  other 
time,  bis  chief  anxiety  now  was  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
well-known  comer  house.  As  the  last  words  of  the  sonff  were  dying 
away,  be  bad  reached  tbe  turning, — another  moment,  and  be  would  nave 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  mounted  the  steps — ^when  be  beard  what 
sounded  like  a  cry  of  distress,  at  some  distance  along  tbe  narrow  street, 

•  and  then  the  rapid  rattle  of  carriage  wheels  over  tbe  stones.  At  the 
same  instant  he  saw  Heinrichs  hurry,  with  a  distracted  air,  out  at  the 
street-door,  and  heard  him  cry  "where  is  she?"  Shouting  to  Amim  to 
follow,  Roger  dashed  at  full  speed  up  tbe  street — ^whicb  was  dark  and 
deserted,  for  every  one  was  in  the  market-place,  or  at  the  window  over- 
looking it — and  pursued  the  lessening  sound  of  the  wheels.  Amim,  the 
moment  before,  nad  been  exchanging  enquiries  and  compliments  with  a 
brother-student,  who  had  already  left  the  rest,  and  had  arrived  at  that 
spot  on  his  way  to  the  Stadt  Hamburg — ^tbe  inn  at  which  bis  club  or 
corporation  were  to  assemble  and  make  merry.  "Allow  me"  cried 
Arnim,  and,  in  an  instant,  he  bad  snatched  his  sword  from  tbe  band  of 
tbe  astonished  student  and  was  galloping  after  bis  friend. 

Tbe  pursuit  was  a  long  one,  for  the  horses  of  tbe  pursuers  were  jaded, 
but  at  leng^,  at  tbe  entrance  of  a  long  chauss^e  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  they  saw  tbe  carriage.  Amim,  the  better  mounted  of  tbe  tvro, 
was  tbe  first  to  overtake  it.  He  seized  tbe  bead  of  the  horse  near  bim, 
accompanying  it  for  a  little,  while  endeavouring  to  lessen  its  speed. 
Roger  coming  up,  did  tbe  same  thing  on  the  other  side ;  and  despite 
the  threats  and  whip  of  the  coachman,  the  horses  were  brought  to  a 
stand,  and  tbe  traces  cut,  within  a  couple  of  minutes.  Roger  tore  open 
tbe  door,  and  caught  a  sight  of  a  female  figure  Ivinp  back,  apparently 
unconscious,  on  tbe  seat,  as  a  strong-built  fellow  who  looked  a  somewhat 
between  a  peasant  and  a  bravo,  sprang  out  upon  bim ;  be  was  followed 
by  a  second,  in  a  shabby  uniform,  with  a  swonl  in  bis  hand.  Amim  in- 
stantly crossed  swords  with  the  latter ;  tbe  other,  with  tbe  coachman, 
confronted  Roger. 

"  Who  are  you  sir  ?  What  means  this  V  said  Roger's  opponent,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  producing  a  pistol.   While  be  was  speaking,  tbe 

>  coachman  was  preparing  to  act,  and  aimed  with  all  his  strength  a  despe- 
rate blow  at  Roger.  But  tbe  Englishman  bad  not  been  at  school  in 
vain,  and  showed  himself  well  able  to  sustain  tbe  credit  of  his  country- 
men in  this  kmd  of  engagement.  He  stepped  quickly  aside,  put  out  bis 
left  foot,  and  as  bis  antagonist  passed  on,  carried  away  by  the  violence  of 
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hid  intended  stroke,  dealt  him  a  blow  just  above  the  ear,  which  sent  kftn 
senseless  to  the  ground,  to  plough  the  dust  with  bleeding  nose  and  temple. 
The  other,  expecting  to  see  Roger  laid  prostrate  by  the  meditated  bloW| 
had  not  yet  fired,  and  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  Roger 
struck  up  the  arm  which  held  the  pistol  with  his  left  hand,  so  that  the 
piece  went  off  in  the  air,  and  witli  his  right,  fairly  doubled  up  his  man 
uy  a  tremendous  blow  in,  what  is  technically  termed,  "the  wind."  It 
needed  only  another  stroke  to  lay  the  luckless  and  agonized  combatant 
beside  his  comrade.  All  this  took  place  within  a  few  seconds ;  and, 
almost  immediately  liter,  the  antagonist  of  Amim  fell,  pierced  by  a 
thrust  through  the  shoulder.  The  wound  was — as  Mercutio  said — "  not 
80  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door," — ^it  was  not  indeed 
mortal,  but  it  "  served,"  it  was  "  enough." 

"  Now  for  the  occupant  of  the  carriage," — ^it  was  Louise.  They  brought 
her  out,  and  the  cool  night  air  and  the  voice  of  Roger  gradually  restored 
her.  She  looked  wildly  about,  and  then  clun^  with  trembling,  imuttered 
thanks  to  her  lover.  In^a  short  time  she  declared  herself  aole  to  walk 
hack.  Yon  Amim  mounted  his  own  horse  and  led  the  other,  walking 
dowly  by  the  side  of  Roger  and  Louise. 

"Had  you  not  better  ride  off  for  a  doctor  to  see  your  wounded  man, 
and  also  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  Dr.  Heinrichs?"  asked  Roger. 

"Doctor  r  answered  Amim,  with  a  laugh.  "  Let  Herr  Teufel  feteh 
his  own,  I  say.  He  who  sent  them  maj  carry  them  off  a^pain.  But  you 
may  be  certain  that  they  have  accomplices,  or  that  the  onginators  of  the 
plot  are  near  to  wateh  its  issue.  You  might  lose  vour  prize  again,  if  you 
walked  home  alone  in  the  dark.  I  have  the  rascal's  pistol,  and  have  taken 
the  Hberty  to  load  it  with  his  ammunition — a  pretty  piece  of  workman- 
ship it  is  too— look  at  that  silver-work — ^not  his  own  I'm  sure." 

Roger  and  Louise  conversed  in  an  under  tone  on  the  danger  they  had 
escaped.  She  told  him  that,  while  the  family  were  all  at  the  windows, 
she  nad  been  called  away  by  the  servant,  who  said  that  some  one  at  the 
back-door  wanted  to  speak  with  her.  Gould  it  be  a  messenger  from 
Boger,  she  thought, — was  he  ill  ?  The  servant  had  gone  into  another 
room  to  get  supper  ready,  she  herself  hastened  down  alone,  and  had 
scarcely  asked  the  man  what  he  wanted,  when  he  thi'ew  a  sort  of  cloak 
over  her  head,  pressed  it  tight,  and  with  the  help  of  another,  forced  her 
into  a  carriage.  She  stmggled  violently,  extricated  her  head  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  uttei*ed  a  scream,  and  after  that  she  remembered  no  more. 

Tids  was  the  danger  of  which  Heinrichs  had  mentioned  his  apprehen- 
sion in  his  letter  to  Roger.  To  tell  the  reader  who  they  were,  who  laid 
the  plot,  and  for  whom  the  fairest  maiden  in  Konigsberg  was  to  be 
carried  off,  must  be  the  office  of  another  chapter. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  we  are  called  upon  to  explain  in  this  place 
—•viz. :  the  mode  of  Amim's  victory.  Alas  that  so  often  in  novels  and 
romances  heroes  should  be  made  to  conquer  every  time,  as  though  by 
magic,  and  the  chronicler  of  the  combat  never  vouchsafe  a  wotd  as  to 
the  manner  in  whtch  the  feat  was  accomplished.  Now,  has  not  this  negli- 

nor  inability,  reader,  often  shaken  your  faith,  made  far  too  lar^e  a 
-Jid  upon  your  credulity  f   Nothing,  in  such  cases,  should  be  taken 
for  granted  or  come  to  pass  as  a  matter  of  course.   A  day  or  two  after 
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this  event,  when  Roger  was  at  the  lodffinga  of  his  friend^  the  latter  took 
down  a  pair  of  foils  and  said,  '^now  I  wiH  show  you  how  I  setded  our 
adversary  the  other  day.  He  looked  like  a  broken-down  ^famester,  the 
sort  of  nllow  to  let  hunself  out  to  hire  for  an^  villanous  job  well-paid. 
He  saw  I  was  a  student,  and  knowing  that  in  our  duels  we  only  cat, 
thought  I  should  be  innocent  of  thrusts  and  small-sword.  If  ot  so,— 
thanks  to  that  little  Creole  who  gave  me  so  vmij  lessons-— I  must  intro- 
duce  you  to  him  some  day, — su^  a  springy  piece  of  wire,  and  he  rolls 
bis  eyes,  and  stamps,  and  cries  ha !  in  a  way  enough  to  unnenra  the  best 
of  the  uninitiated.'' 

Look  here :  it  was  so.  Stand  on  your  defence.  No  great  things 
t^at — ^however,  it  will  do.  After  a  few  femts  and  parses,  vdy  prettuy 
made  on  both  sides,  I  will  say,  he  made  a  thrust  in  tieree.  I  was  waiting 
f^r  that.   Instead  of  parrying  it  by  a  slight  movement  of  my  wrist  to- 

ards  the  right,  and  makmg  a  return  lunge  in  carte  as  he  expected,  I 
rpLised  my  hand  towards  my  head,  with  the  point  of  my  sword  directed 
dbwnwards  on  the  left, — say  45^ — then  his  olade  p^issed  out  over  my 
sword  in  the  air — ^my  sword  was  under  his,  i}und^-*-so  I  was  able  to  mm 
a  thrust  in  carte  instantly  which  would  have  sufficed  {or  him,  if*  be  had 
not  drawn  back  like  lightnii^  and  panied  it, — ^but  the  spring  back  made 
him  parry  too  violently — ana  then,  for  me,  it  was  but  descrU>iog  a  semi* 
circle  with  my  sword-point  under  his  wrist^  and  I  thrust  at  him  in  tiorce 
^he  never  looked  for  another  so  quick — and  that  he  did  not  parry.  I 
4K>uld  hav^  killed  him  on  the  spot,  but  I  thought  a  wound  a  litUe  higher 
would  serve  my  purpose,  and  leave  him  time  to  repent."  i 

Roger  expressed  his  wish  to  take  a  lesson  or  two  with  the  foihf,  and 
l^romised  to  reciprocate  with  the  gloves. 

^'The  small-sword,"  said  Amim,  '^affords  the  most  graceful  practice 
i^i  the  world,  it  improves  the  carriage,  quickens  the  eye,  and  strengthens 
^e  wrist.   You  never  know  what  use  it  may  be  to  you.   Strange  to  say 
f-^and  yet  what  harm  ? — ^we  number  our  best  fencers  here  among  tlie  i 
a^udents  of  theology." 

Our  conscience  is  now  somewhat  at  rest.  Nothing  requiring  eiplana^ 
tion  has  been  left  unexplained.  You  are  not  called  on  to  brieve  any- 
thing either  improbable  or  impossible.  The  credibility  of  this  narrative 
WQUkl  have  been  lamentably  impaired,  had  this  rationale  of  so  important 
im  encounter  been  omitted,  and  a  leading  event  left  unaccounted  ior. 
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!I%e  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritml^  Immortal^  and  Itespansiblej  will  1$ 
the  moet  freauent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ATHEIST 

Thb  phenomenon  of  a  trial  for  Atheism  by  a  Jturji  in  a  court  of  Iaw> 
instead  of  in  the  court  of  reason^  occurred  about  nine  years  ag^^  but  haa 
lately  been  presented  to  the  public  with  more  matured  thoughts  and 
oomments  (A  the  pejsecuted  Atheist. 

We  have  alreaay  expressed  in  a  few  words  (see  the  criticism  in  our 
l&fit  number,)  our  views  of  this  transaction )  that  it  was  an  unchristiaii 
procedure,  carried  out  with  needless  severity,  and  mistakenly  set  down 
(by  the  Author  of  this  account)  to  the  credit  of  Ghristiapity.  We  then 
enquired  of  him  or  his  fnends,  and  here  repeat  the  request— whether  thev 
would  favom*  us^  with  any  &cts  or  principles  or  injunctions  in  the  recorcls 
of  Christianity  justifying  this  method  of  legal  enforcement  of  opinions^ 

Leaving  this  question  for  the  present,  we  shall  iendeavour  to  lay  before 
our  leadim,  some  of  the  main  points  of  this  ^'history/'  from  which 
without  the  aid  of  enlarged  comments)  they  will  leam  that  this  is  a  paffe 
in  the  histoiy  of  Statesmen's  Bdigion/'  and  has  no  connexion  with  ther 
lelifiion  of  Jesus. 

And  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the  Author  himself  will  see  some 
reasons  for  revising  many  of  his  observations^  as  well  as  for  a  candid 
examination  of  his  mentu  history,  as  to  how  Jar  his  opinions  have  been 
influenced  by  feeUn^Sy — ^whetiber  his  rejection  of  Christianity,  and  even 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Being,  has  not  been  hastened  and  intensified  by 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christianity,  have 
dishonoured  both. 

But  to  enter  upon  this  narrative,  Mr.  Holyoake,  with  others,  was  en- 
as  Socialist  Missionary  and  Lecturer  A  fellow  missionarv, 
CharlsB  Southwell,  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Chilton,  and  Mr. 
Field,  set  up  an  Atheistical  periodical  in  Bristol,  entitled  the  Oracle  of 
^Reason — ^wnich  the  authorities  attempting  forcibly  to  put  down,  Mr. 
Southwell  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  m  Bristol  Graol. 
On  a  viait  to  him  I  walked  ninety  miles  firom  Birmingham  to  Bristol, 

*  ThfiHiitory  ofihe  last  trial  by  Jiiry  for  Athtifim  in  Snglai^  a  fragmant  of  Aato«* 
biography.   By  Geerg«  Jacob  Holtoake.  London :  James  Watson, 
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and  as  my  way  lay  through  Cheltenham,  I  staid  a  night  in  that  town  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  ^Home  Colonization  as  a  means  of  superseding  Poor 
Laws  and  Emigration.'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  I  instructed 
the  chairman  to  make  the  announcement,  which  I  still  make  after  my 
lectures,  viz.,  that  any  of  the  audience  may  put  relevant  questions  or 
offer  what  objections  they  consider  useful — ^whereupon  a  person  stood 
up,  of  the  name  of  MaiUand,  a  teetotaler,  and  sort  of  local  preacher, 
and  complained  that  ^  though  I  had  told  them  their  duty  to  man,  I  had 
not  told  them  of  their  duty  to  God,'  and  enquired,  ^  whether  we  should 
have  churches  and  chapels  in  community  ?' 

I  answered  thus :  ^  I  do  not  desire  to  have  religion  mixed  up  with 
an  economical  and  secular  subject,  but  as  Mr.  Maitland  has  introdu<$ed 

Suestions  in  reference  to  religion  I  will  answer  him  frankly.  Our  national 
ebt  already  hangs  like  a  mul  stone  round  the  poor  man's  neck,  and  our 
National  Church  and  general  religious  institutions  cost  us,  upon  accredited 
computation,  about  twenty  millions  annually.  Worship  being  thus  ex- 
pensive, I  appeal  to  your  neads  and  your  pockets,  whether  we  are  not  too 
poor  to  have  a  Godf  If  poor  men  cost  the  State  as  much,  they  would 
DO  put  like  officers  on  half-pay,  and  while  our  distress  lasts,  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Deity.  Thus  far  I  object, 
as  a  matter  of  political  economy,  to  build  chapels  in  communities.  If 
others  want  them  they  have  themselves  to  please,  but  I,  not  being  reli- 
gious, cannot  propose  them.  Morality  I  regard,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thmg  as  a  Qod.*  The  pulpit  says  ^  Search  the  Scriptures,' 
and  they  who  are  thus  trepanned  get  imprisoned  in  Bristol  Gaol,  like  my 
friend  Mr.  Southwell.  For  myself,  I  flee  the  Bible  as  a  viper,  and  revolt 
at  the  touch  of  a  Christian. 

"  Perhaps  this  reply  wojt  indecorous^  but  it  was  nothing  more." 
This  "indecorous"  speech  gave  rise  to  an  equally  indecorous  prose- 
cution. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  speech  would  have  been  to  shew  that  it  was 
rather  an  objection  to  endowing  a  sect  with  large  national  frmds,  than  any 
proof  that  we  could  not  afford  to  have  a  God,  and  that  therefore  the  allu- 
sion to  the  Deity  might  have  been  spared,  without  any  violation  of 
decency.  For  he  is  served  only  with  "  a  willing  mind,"  "  not  grudgingly 
nor  of  necessity;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  J* — (2  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

And  therefore  since  even  our  Author  allows  "  others  to  please  them- 
selves," if  they  "  want  chapels,"  he  should  not  have  put  down  as  objec- 
tionable items  "  general  religious  institutions,"  in  addition  to  the  National 
Church ;  since  these  institutions  are  willingly  supported  by  tiiose  who 
"want  them." 

The  speech  then,  is  more  than  "  indecorous,"  it  was  unfrur  and  illogical. 

Whatever  system  of  opinions  our  Author  may  finally  adopt,  or  his  com- 
panions introduce  into  "  community,"  there  will,  we  suppose,  be  a  neces- 
sity for  teachers,  who  must  consequently  be  supported,  tnough  it  is  quite 
possible  the  Deity  will  not  then  be  upbraided  for  the  expense. 

*  I  do  not  remember  using  this  phrase,  bnt  as  the  witnesses  reported  it,  perhaps  it 
was  so :  bnt  I  still  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  expression  they  fell  npoa  in 
stating  their  impressions  of  the  meeting  to  their  employers,  and  all  working  in  one 
office,  they  feU  into  one  story,  either  through  inadyertance  or  from  precaution. 
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And  of  tliis  we  are  sure,  that  if  we  can  afford  to  live  without  God,  he 
can  manage  without  us :  "  God  that  made  the  worlds  and  all  thmga 
therein,"  is  not  "  worshipped  with  men's  hands  as  though  he  needed  any- 
thing", seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things." — TActs  xvii. 
24,  25.)  None  of  the  money  collected  for  religion,  makes  him  tne  richer ; 
it  is  not  paid  into  any  bank  as  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Almighty :  he 
is  not  enriched  by  our  gifts,  nor  impoverished  by  our  withholding ;  our 
goodness  extendeth  not  to  him,  but  only  to  his  creatures,  as  in  distant 
imitation  of  his  providence,  we  become  the  almoners  of  his  bounty :  and 
he  condescends  to  regard  our  usefulness  to  men,  as  a  service  done  unto 
him,  when  that  service  is  rendered  from  right  motives. 

Nor  is  any  alteration  made  in  this  principle  when  all  judgment  is 
committed  unto  the  Son ;"  for  "  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  cbme  in  his 
glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him  " — "  then  shall  the  King  say  unto 
them  on  his  right  hand,  come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  then  shall  he 
answer  them,  saying,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." — (Matt.  xxvi.  34 — 45.) 

Thus  is  the  Redeemer  served  with  men's  hands,  as  men  administer  to 
the  necessities  ^spiritual  and  bodily)  of  their  fellow-men.  All  the  good 
we  do  to  men,  oy  spreading  truth,  extending  liberty,  relieving  poverty, 
is  set  down  as  done  to  Christ ;  all  that  we  refrain  from  thus  doing,  is  de- 
frauding and  despising  him ;  therefore,  to  put  the  Deity  on  halt-pay,  is 
to  shut  up  the  bowels  of  our  compassion,  and  become  deaf  to  the  woes 
and  necessities  of  the  human  race. 

To  give  up  religion  because  of  its  expense,  is  to  give  up  charity,  to 
abandon  all  forms  of  real  benevolence. 

And  since  instruction  is  one  of  the  highest  benefits  we  can  bestow  upon 
mankind,  this  benevolence  is  not  ill  directed  when  advanced  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  whose  life  is  devoted  to  reading,  meditation  and  teaching ; 
for  though  they  may  teach  religon  (to  which  the  Atheist  objects)  he 
cannot  consistently  object  to  the  liberty  of  doing  this ;  and  the  honesty 
of  living  by  it ;  at  least  in  that  form  which  God  sanctions  in  Christianity, 
and  for  which  our  Author  contends, — ^namely,  the  voluntary  principle. 

So  that  the  answer  of  our  Author,  was  not  only  indecorous,  but  entirely 
beside  the  mark,  since  they  could  have  religion  in  community  without 
State  burdens;  by  simply  leaving  religion  as  its  founder  left  it, — to 
.support  itself,  by  the  willing  contributions  of  those  who  experience  its 
power  and  feel  its  value. 

Nor  will  an  impartial  judge  see  any  difference  on  the  score  of  eco- 
nomy between  supporting  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  and  missionaries  of 
Socialism :  the  right  of  the  Socialist  parson  is  defended  by  Mr.  Holy- 
oake,  in  the  following  part  of  his  experience  as  a  travelling  preacher. 

"  My  next  location  was  in  a  northern  manufacturing  town,  where  I 
was  treated  like  its  iron-ware— -case-hardened.  My  salary  there  of  30s. 
per  meek  was  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
^Branch.  For  this  exmy/liaught  a  Day  Schooland  lectured  on  Sunday* 
And  as  he  who  lives  the  life  of  a  child  all  the  week  (as  he  must  do  who 
teaches  children  to  any  purpose)  finds  it  hard  to  live  that  of  a  man  on 
Sunday,   my   duties  were  wearying  and  perplexing.     Those  who 
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grudged  my  salary  made  no  sufficient  allowance  fbr  that  appfication  ne« 
cessary  for  the  discharge  of  my  duties — an  application  which  often  como 
inenced  long  before  they  were  up  in  the  morning,  and  continued  long 
liter  their  mechanical  employment  was  over  at  ni^t.    Not  comprehend- 
ing myself,  at  that  time,  that  they  who  work  for  the  improvement  of 
others^  must  not  calculate  on  their  appreciation  as  an  encouragement,  but 
as  a  result,  I  was  thrown  into  that  unpleasant  state  in  which  my  pride 
incited  me  to  stop  and  my  duty  to  go  on.   It  was  not  till  subsequent  ta 
my  return  from  Glasgow,  four  years  afterwards,  that  I  mastered  the  pro- 
blem thus  raised,  which  so  many  have  been  ruined  in  solving.  Though 
an  anti-priesty  my  treatment  was  that  of  a  priest.    Jfy  congregcctim,  at 
is  the  case  with  most  Freethinkers,  objected  to  the  pay  of  the  priest, 
when  the  true  quarrel  was  rvith  error,  and  not  with  payment :  ror  if  a 
man  has  the  truth,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  his  interest  tx)  hold  it.  But 
Dissent,  objecting  to  the  pay  of  othei-s,  has  been  left  without  pay  itself 
—hence  its  apostles  have  been  reduced  to  fight  the  lowest  battles  of 
animal  wants,  when  they  should  have  been  fighting  for  the  tinith.  Dis- 
sent has  too  often  paid  its  advocates  the  bad  compliment  of  supposing, 
that  if  placed  within  the  reach  of  competence,  they  would  either  fiall  into 
indolence  or  hypocrisy.    It  has  acted  practically  upon  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  only  possible  way  of  ensuring  their  zeal  and  sincerity,  was  to 
starve  them — a  policy  which  leaves  progress  to  the  mercy  of  accident. 
For  a  long  period  the  operation  of  this  policy  chilled  me.  My  initiation 
into  affairs  of  progress  was  in  company  with  men  who  estimated,  above 
all  other  virtues,  the  virtue  which  worked  for  nothing.   They  would  de- 
nounce the  patriotism  of  that  man  who  accepted  a  shilling  for  making  a 
speech,  although  it  had  cost  him  more  to  compose  it  than  those  who 
heard  it  would  probably  give  to  save  their  country.    Nine^-tenths  of  the  i 
best  public  men  and  wo)ne7i  I  have  known,  have  turned  back  at  tkis 
point.    Not  any  new  conviction — not  any  bribe  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
natural  though  unwise  revolt  against  being  considered  mendicants,  had  .! 
forced  them  back  into  supineness,  indifference,  or  even  into  the  very  ranks  j 
of  oppression.  True,  I  felt  that  he  who  labours  with  his  brains  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  as  well  as  he  who  labours  with  his  hands.    As  often  as  I 
read  a  book  or  heai'd  a  lecture,  which  threw  new  light  on  the  paths  of 
life,  I  found  that  it  not  only  relieved  me  from  the  dominion  of  ignorance, 
but  imparted  to  me  the  strength  of  intelligence.    I  felt  indebted  to  the  i 
author  and  speaker,  for  I  found  that  knowledge  is  not  only  power ^  but  jpro-  i 
perty,  I  knew  all  this,  but  painful  years  passed  over  me  before  I  acquired  \ 
the  courage  to  offer  what  instruction  I  nad  to  impart  as  an  articli  of 
eommereidl  valueJ* 

This  iir  nothing  but  a  principle  of  Christianity^  applied  to  another 
system,  ^'^even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordamed,  that  they  which  preach  the 
gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." — (1  Cor.  ix.  14.) 

Hr.  Holyoake*s  congregation^  only  imitated  his  own  fallacy,  as  recorded 
in  his  reply  to  Mfridand,  since  they  as  is  the  case  with  most  ThB" 
thinkers,  olgepted  to  pay  the  priest,  when  the  true  quarrel  was  with  error, 
iiot  with  paymei^t." 

Nor  does  ^  account  he  ^ves  in  that  passage,  say  much  &r  the 
strength  of  the  Socialist  principle,  either  in  scholars  or  teachers ;  for  the 
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fcliolani  liked  a  Otod  that  cost  nothing,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  teachers 
gave  up  the  God  because  he  did  not  pay  enough  in  hard  cash  I 

Are  thsse  the  men  that  are  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  ?  No ! 
The  men  to  do  this,  are  such  as  have  a  hold  on  his/her  principles ;  who 
find  their  strength  in  enduring  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible  \  whq 
-ean  rejoice  in  tribulation,"  and  be  thanidul  "that  they  are  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ] 

These  are  not  amongst  Mr.  Holyoake's  present  acquaintances ;  "  nine* 
tmtht  of  TRE  BEST  public  men  and  wamen  I  have  Jaiown,  haiw  turned 
back  at  this  point^' 

Yet  this  {)oint  of  suBfering,  of  self-sacrificing  endurance,  was  the  very 
itartiiig  point  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord ;  they  were  forewarned  to 
"sit  down  and  count  the  cost^"  and  be  prepared  to  give  up  all;  being 
thus  armed, — "  be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that 
haye  no  more  that  they  can  do." 

The  legacy  they  received,  was  not  a  rich  endowment,  nor  the  power 
nop  right  to  persecute,  but  this  assurance,  "  if  they  have  persecuted  me, 
they  will  also  persecute  you;"  "if  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  i% 
hated  me,  befare  it  hated  you :"  thus  were  they  not  to  be  aoove  their  Lord, 

Did  "  nine- tenths  of  the  ^est  of  them  tura  oaek  at  this  point " — "  they 
shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues ;  yea  the  time  cometh,  that  whoso* 
wer  killeth  you  will  think  he  doeth  God  service." — (John  xvi.  1.) 

Yet  many  have  braved  these  dangei-s,  and  njoiced  in  prison,  at  the 
ccafibld  and  the  stnke ;  and  thousands  now  are  ready  to  do  the  same ; 
whilst  numbers  willingly  adhere  to  their  chbsen  posts  of  duty,  abandon*- 
iog  the  open  patlis  to  more  lucrative  and  honourable  positions.  Not  so 
with  nioe-tentos  of  the  best  apostles  of  Free  thought."  Mr.  Holyoaka 
suffered  partly  to  wipe  of  this  stain ;  for  "  the  credit  of  his  cause." 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  naiTative,  to  examine  the  way  of  an- 
swering Atheism  Adopted  by  the  legal  defenders  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  peace  of  Ixer  Majestv.  Finding  from  the  local  papers  that  his  answer 
to  Maitland  bad  excited  much  wrath,  and  threatemnfi^s  of  appeals  to  the 
law,  he  retvirned  to  Cheltenham  to  lecture  ajs^ain  in  self  defence.;  amongst 
his  audience,  "  superintendent  Russell  with  about  a  dozen  men  "  appeared 
as  the  Jury,  and  at  the  end  of  his  sf^eech,  apprehended  him  without  a 
warrant. 

^  On  the  morning  after  my  apprehension  I  was  taken  before  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Newell,  R.  Capper,  and  J.  Overbury,  Esqrs.,  magistrates  of  Chelten^ 
hm.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  ought  to  have  had  the  piide,  if  not  the 
decency,  to  have  kept  away." 

"  Mr.  Bubb  a  local  solicitor"  preferred  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  taking 
his  stand,  not  on  the  law  of  Ood ;  not  on  the  written  law  of  Christianity, 
•but "  on  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land^ 

Holyoake  was  refuted  by  the  above  three  magistrates  in  a  syllogism 
bearing  the  form  of  a  committal  to  iail,  headed  "  Gloucestershire  to  wit,** 
which  proved  that  there  was  very  little  wit  in  the  sliire^  or  that  it  was 
not  available  for  this  occasion. 

The  *^  bail "  he  offered  being  refused,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  station, 
where  the  surgeon  of  the  police,  (who  had  mistaken  his  office  for  that  of 
chaplain)  observed  to  Mr.  Holyoake  as  the  climax  of  a  killing  argunaez^ 
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— "  I  am  only  sony  the  day  is  gone  by  when  we  could  send  you  and 
Owen  of  Lanark,  to  tte  stake,  instead  of  to  Gloucester  jail." 

But  in  the  absence  of  the  stake,  a  pair  of  ij'on  hand-cuffs  were  put  ou 
the  prisoner,  in  which  persuasive  condition  he  was  paraded  through 
Cheltenham,  and  would  have  been  marched  thus  all  the  way  to  Gloucester, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  friends  who  had  the  liberty  to  pay  the  fare  for 
the  prisoner  and  two  policemen. 

After  a  fortnight's  miprisonment  he  obtamed  sufficient  bail  till  the  trial, 
which  by  some  means  was  transferred  from  the  sessions  to  the  assizes. 

The  trial  came  on,  August  15, 1842,  before  Mr.  Justice  Erskine. 
^  On  the  morning  of  the  trial  the  court-house  at  Gloucester  was  very 
crowded.  Many  ladies  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  county :  the 
wives  of  clergymen,  and  some  of  the  nobility,  were  among  them,  attracted 
by  curiosity,  and  by  the  opportunity  which  might  never  occur  to  them 
again  of  hearing,  without  loss  of  caste,  a  Kttle  heresy  defended  in  person. 
The  audience  continued  undiminished  till  ten  o'clock  at  night." 

"As  the  name  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake  was  called,  he  advanced  and 
entered  the  dock.  Mr.  Ogden  the  turnkey  in  charge  of  prisoners,  directed 
him  with  the  usual  air  of  official  impatience  to  take  his  place  at  the  bar." 

"  Mr.  Holyoake.    Do  not  be  in  a  huiTy.    First  hand  me  my  books." 
Mr.  Ogaen.  (Looking  indignantly  at  a  large  corded  box  lying  outside 
the  dock.)  You  can't  have  that  box  here.  You  must  goto  the  bar  and  plead." 

"  Mr.  Holyoake.    Nonsense.    Hand  me  the  box." 

"It  being  reluctantly  handed  up,  Mr.  Holyoake  applied  to  the  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  for  the  use  of  a  table." 

"Mr*  Justice  Erskine.  There  is  one.  (He  referred  to  some  boarding 
behind  the  bar,  and  there  Mr.  Holyoake  proceeded  to  arrange  his  books 
and  papers — although  the  situation  was  not  advantageous,  it  beiug  lower 
than  the  bar  where  the  prisoners  usually  stand.  Mr.  Holyoake  employed 
twenty  minutes  in  this  operation,  and  when  he  had  done,  the  dock  resem- 
bled a  young  bookseller's  stall.  Mr.  Holyoake  then  advanced  to  the  bar 
and  bowed  to  the  court." 

"  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  (who  had  waited  with  great  patience.)  Are  you 
ready'/" 

"  Mr.  Holyoake  replied  affirmatively,  and  the  clerk  piroceeded  to  read  the  \ 
indictment  as  follows : — 

[Qloucestbr  to  wit.] — The  jurors  for  our  lady  the  Queen,  upon  their  oath,  present 
that  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  late  of  the  parish  of  Cheltenham,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  labourer,*  being  a  wicked,  malicious,  and  evil-disposed  person,  and 
.  disregarding  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  realm,  and  wickedly  and  profenely  devis- 
ing and  intending  to  bring  Almighty  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Christian 
religion,  into  disbelief  and  contempt  among  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lady  the  Queen, 
toith  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen, Tnaliciously, 
unlawfully,  and  wickedly  did  compose,  speak,  utter,  pronounce,  and  publish  with 
a  loud  voice,  of  and  concerning  Almighty  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  theCluis- 
tian  religion,  these  words  following,  that  is  to  say,  '  I  (meaning  the  said  Geoi^ 
Jacob  Holyoake)  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  God  I  (meaning  the 
said  George  Jacob  Holyoake)  would  have  the  Deity  served,  as  they  (meaning  .the 

•  It  was  pure  invention  that  described  me  as  a  labourer."  It  was  a  term  of  degra- 
dation in  the  county,  and  therefore  employed-^my  profession  was  that  of  a  Mathemati- 
eal  Teacher. 
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Ck)Verament  of  this  kingdom)  serve  tSie  sabaltem,  place-  him  (meaning  Almighty 
God)  on  half-pay  * — ^to  the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  reproach  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case  offending,  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  lady  the  Qtieen,  her  crown  and  dignity. 

'  "Mr.  Holyoake  pleaded  JVJ?^  Guilty,  and  applied  to  have  the  names  of 
the  jury  called  over  singly  and  distinctly." 

T/he  proper'strength  of  Mr.  Holyoate's  defence,  lay  not  in  defending 
liis  sentiments,  (though  to  some  extent  this  was  attempted)  hut  in 
demanding  freedom  of  expression,  and  pointing  out  the  disgraceful  posir 
tion  in  which  religion  was  placed,  hy  this  appeal  to  the  force  of  law. 

After  certain  preliminaries  he  proceeded  : — 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you  on 
the  nature  of  the  charge  preferred  against  me,  and  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  atteriipted  to  be  supported.  When  I  stood  in  this  court  a 
week  ago,  and  saw  the  gi*and  jury  with  Mr.  Grantley  Berkely  at  their 
head  as  foreman — when  I  heard  his  lordship,  surrounded  by  learned 
counsel,  deliver  his  charge  in  the  midst  of  persons  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, for  eloquence,  for  experience,  and  for  literary  attainments — I  then 
thought,  as  I  now  do,  that  this  court  could  ^find  7iobler  means  than  the 
employment  of  brute  force  to  counteract  anythiny  I  could  attempt — 
which  I  never  have  done — tohin^  the  truly  sa4sred  into  contempt.  I 
thought  I  never  should  be  called  upon,  to  stand  in  this  dock,  with  all  its 
polluting  and  disgusting  associations,  to  answer  for  mere  matters  of  specu- 
lative opinion.  1  did  think  that  such  persons  possessed  a  sense  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  that  would  have  prevented  tlie  interposition 
of  venal  judges  upon  such  subjects" 

Every  ri^ht  thinking  man,  whilst  deploring  the  fearful  errors  of  the 
accused,  will  agree  with  the  pinciples  here  adduced  ^  and  blush  to  find 
the  gospel  exposed  to  such  disgrace* 

Nor  will  they  fail  to  sympathize  with  feelings  of  shame  aaid  indigna- 
tion, as  they  read  the  account  given  to  the  jury  of  the  previous  treatment 
the  prisoner  had  received.  - 

"  After  I  was  taken  from  the  magistrates'  office,  I  was  treated  with  con- 
tumely at  the  police-station.  Surgeon  Pinching,  finding  me  completely 
in  his  power,  said  he  was  sorry  the  days  were  gone  by  when  I  could  hold 
up  my  head,  and  wished  the  inquisition  could  be  put  in  force  against  such 
pei*sons  as  myself.  I  was  thrust  into  a  filthy  cell,  and  my  hands  were 
Dolted  together  and  the  skin  pinched  off.  I  was  brouffht  to  Gloucester 
on  a  sultry  day,  and  should  have  been  made  to  walk  had  not  some  friends 
interfered  and  obtained  permission  for  me  to  ride,  on  paying  my  own  fare 
and  that  of  two  policemen.  There  was  no  indication  from  my  manner 
that  I  wished  to  make  my  escape,  and  the  company  of  two  policemen 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  it  It  was  thought  if  I  was  chained  like  a  felon 
and  dragged  through  two  towns,  it  would  wound  my  feelings.  If  these 
are  the  ways  in  fctdch  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  to  be  taught^  I 
leave  you  to  judge  of  themP 

But  these  are  not  the  methods  which  Christianity  approves  of;  they 
are  the  wounds  Christ  has  received  in  the  house  of  false  mfends. 

We  will  conclude  for  the  present^  with  one  other  extract,  which  casts 
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a  lasting  stigma  upon  the  Church  of  England ;  and  to  which  w«  may 
attribute  the  beginnings  ol  Mr.  Holyoake's  misgivings  about  religion :  m 
only  wonder  that  he  cannot  (though  brought  up  in  a  Dissenting  Sunday 
School)  distinguish  between  such  conduct  and  Uhristianitj. 

If  however  men  will  identify  the  Redeemer  with  all  that  is  done  under 
the  cloak  of  relisfion,  it  is  only  a  wonder  we  have  not  more  Infidels. 

Who  can  read  the  following  touching  appeal  without  feelings  of  bitter- 
ness and  sorrow.  It  happened  under  the  incumbency  of  one  whose 
xnemoiy  is  cherished  and  applauded,  as  a  godly,  evangelical  rector,  "  the 
Catholic  hearted  "  Mr,  Moseiey ! 
.  During  one  of  those  commercial  panics,  which  a  few  years  ago  passed  ! 
over  this  country  like  a  pestilence,  my  parents  were  suddenly  reduced 
from  a  state  of  comparative  affluence  to  one  of  privation.  At  one  of  i 
these  seasons  my  little  sister  became  ilL  While  she  was  so  the  Sev.  Mr, 
Moselevj  M.  A,,  rector  of  St  Martinis,  Birmingham^  sent  an  ordst  to 
us  for  his  Easter  due  of  fowrpence.  On  previous  occasions  this  demafid  i 
had  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  paid ;  but  now,  small  as  the  sum  waSj 
it  was  student  materially  to  dimmish  the  few  comforts  our  house  of 
illness  unfortunately  ojffhrded;  and  it  was  therefore  discussed  wheili£t  \ 
the  demand  of  the  clergyman  should  be  paid,  or  whether  it  should  be  «a> 
pended  in  tKe  purchase  of  some  little  comforts  for  my  sick  sister,  Bu' 
manity  decided;  and  we  all  a^eed  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  this 
latter  purpose.  It  was ;  but,  I  think,  the  very  next  week,  a  siimmm 
cams  for  the  Baster  due^  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  were  addedy 
because  of  the  non-payment  of  the  fourpence.  The  payment  of  tbis 
could  now.  no  longer  be  evaded,  for  in  a  few  days  a  wai^ant  of  distraint 
would  have  rudely  torn  the  bed  from  under  her,  as  had  beefi  the  ease 
with  a  near  neighbour.  Dreading  this,  and  trembling  at  the  apprehen- 
sion ;  we  gathered  together  all  the  nwriey  we  had,  and  which  was  bein§ 
saved  to  purchase  a  little  wine  to  moisten  the  parched  lips  of  my  dying 
sister,  for  at  this  time  her  end  seemed  approaehmg.  My  mother,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  left  home  to  go  to  the  public  office.  The  aisles  there  wen  i 
cold  and  cheerless  like  the  outside  this  court,  and  there,  all  broken  in 
health  and  spirits,  worn  out  with  watching,  and  distracted  by  that  anxi- 
ety for  her  child  a  parent,  under  such  circumstances,  only  could  feel, 
she  was  kept  from  five  to  six  hours  waiting  to  pay  the  two  shillings  and 
tenpence.  When  she  returned  all  was  over — wy  sister  was  dead.  Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  wonder  if,  after  this,  I  douoted  a  little  the  utility  of 
church  establishments  ?*  and  if,  after  the  circumstances  I  have  related,  I 
did  not  think  so  highly  of  Church  ^  as  by  law  established  *  as  before^  can 
vou  be  surprised  ?  Can  you  punish  me  for  it  ?  [At  this  point  many 
ladies  wept,  and  the  court  manifested  considerable  attention. ' "] 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  read  this  passage  hi  a  Sunday  momiog 
lecture  on  the  events  of  the  month,  delivered  at  South-place  in  the  September  followiilg 
my  trial ;  aqd  I  take  this  opportimity  of  acknowledging  that  Mr.  Fox  was  Ihe  onl^ 
occupant  of  a  pulpit  from  whom  I  received  a  friendly  line  during  my  entire  iinplifiCD- 
ment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I'undtuaUty.  By  the  KeT«  J  Aims  Kendall.  London :  Hamilton.  Adams,  k  Co, 
Iff.  W.  Walker,  Leeds. 

Thik  Is  a  curious  production  j  no  doubt  in  defence  of  a  very  orderly  duty;  its  main 
point  however  is  confined  to  the  importance  of  being  soon  enough  at  the  Wesley 
chapel;''  or  at  church,  when  there  is  no  Wesleyan  service ;  "  and  if  you  go  to  dissent* 
ing  chapels  be  exactly  in  time/'  Thus  our  Author  has  a  triple  classification,  churches, 
Wesleyan  chapels,  and  dissenting  chapels. 

His  work  on  Punctuality  d4es  not  keep  to  the  point ;  yet  it  seems  nearly  as  bad  to 
waste  men's  time  by  something  foreign  when  we  have  arrived ;  as  to  waste  it  by  keep- 
ing them  waitil^f. 

To  say  nothing  of  "  Chap  i.  extended,  preliminary,  somewhat  strange,  no  connexioa 
with  punctuality,"  and  numerous  digressions  on  ministers  "  carrying  morocco  hymn* 
books  for  shew,"  together  with  the  importance  of  subordination  (in  inferiors)  to  real 
gentlemen,  &c.,  we  have  an  Appendix,  to  illustrate  the  Author's  doctrine  of  "  vanity." 
This  Appendix  consists  first  of  an  illustration  respecting  a  young  man  who  aspired 
to  "breeches,"  which  wer^  then  the  exclusive  propei-ty  of  ** clergymen  and  other 
ministers." 

This  fairly  introduces  another  heading,  entitled    Annotation  on  the  word  '  breeches;' " 
in  which,  through  two  and  a  half  pages,  the  Author  vindicates  the  term  from  all  in- 
decorum and  immodesty :"  he  finds  permission  to  use  the  word,  by  several  quotations 
Irom  the  New  Testament,  (where  it  does  not  occur,)  and  hence  he  exclaims — 
"  0 1  what  a  glorious  book  is  the  New  Testament !" 

It  would  seem  our  Author  has  been  accused  of  wit,  and  hence  one  great  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  vindicate  the  possession  and  exercise  of  that  quality. 

His  readiest  and  safest  plan,  would  have  been — to  deny  the  charge  at  once;  which 
he  might  have  done  with  righteous  indignation.    Not  guilty,  my  Lord. 

"  Again :  this  book  may  be  thought  too  witty  to  suit  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister. 
We  think  not."  And  so  do  we.  Possibly  the  Author  is  too  rude,  and  hits  away  at 
some  of  hia  br^hren ;  but  if  any  one  charges  him  with  wit,  we  entirely  acquit  him. 

"  Vanity,"  l^e  assures  us,  "  though  it  does  not  amount  to  positive  iniquity,  deserves 
a  gentle  rub." 

And  accordin^^ly  we  are  informed — "I  once  published  a  pamphlet  recommending  a 
union  of  the  Church,  and  the  Methodists.  This  pamphlet  was  patronized  by  the  epis- 
copacy and  royaltv  itself;  but  from  fear  of  agitation,  I  let  it  go  doum"  We  suppose 
it  was"  all  np"  i^rst. 

His  other  publications  however,  he  wfll  not  "  let  go  down,"  since  "  they  have  been 
warmly  commended  by  metropolitan  reviewers ;"  "  perhaps  I  have  given  wounds,  and 
yon  may  say  of  thii|  book,  as  one  of  my  reviewers  who  has  eulogized  my  lecture  on 
If  inisterial  Popularity  has  said,  viz.,  &c." 

"  A  few  years  ago,  I  published  a  plain  sermon  on  '  Peevishness.'  This  sermon,  to  my 
great  surprizef  was  very  much  eulogized  by  metropolitan  and  provincial  reviewers.' " 

We  find  from  this  \olnme,  that  our  Author's  chief  pieces  are  four,  three  sermons  or 
lectures,  and  this  "  H^d-book;"  and  all  these  pieces  have  the  remarkable  property  of 
prefixing  a  P,  viz.,  "  Pun^ality,"  "  Popularity,"  "  Peevishness,"  and  *'  Paradise." 
Perhapa  particitfar  prajse  will  be  paid  by  those  who  perceive  and  appreciate  the  precise 
properties  of  this  pecu^ar  line  of  publication.  We  pretend  not  to  be  up  to  our  Author'ii 
point. 

**Butihen  iheerHfM!  WpU,  and  what  aboot  the  critics?  Are  younotqft'oid 
themt  Not  we,  beloved.  Do  ^ey  resemble  Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks, 
or  Horace  and  Qnintilian  amonj^  flie  Romans  ?  If  so,  they  are  the  very  men  we  want 
to  take  notice  of  ns.  .  .  .  .  These  competent  literati  are  Just  to  our  taste."  Then 
we  give  It  up;  but  it  quay  be  a  question  whether  "  PunetaiUity"  would  be  to  their 
taste. 
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Educational  Economy :  or.  State  Education  vindicated  from  the  votaries  of  ooZtm- 
taryism.  By  Thomas  Bmebt.  London :  Arthur  Hall  &  Co.  Leicester :  J. 
Barton. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  very  creditable  production  of  a  working  man,  the  Author  of  seve- 
ral other  tracts  much  in  the  same  line.  The  writer  will  do  well  to  aim  at  a  little  more 
simplicity  and  directness  of  style,  which  would  hicrease  its  strength  and  vigour — quali- 
ties which  he  already  possesses  in  a  considerable  degree. 

We  do  not  however  agree  with  the  principles  advocated  in  this  pamphlet,  and  are 
disposed  to  imagine  that  the  Author  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  votaries  of  voluntaryism."  Though  he  is  perhaps  as  fully  acquainted 
with  them  as  writers  of  larger  pretensions,  on  the  same  side.  We  should  be  glad  to  welcome 
Mr.  Emery  in  some  other  walk  of  literature ;  though  no  doubt  the  pamphlet  before  ns 
will  be  deservedly  welcomed  by  such  as  adopt  the  writers  vievrs  of  "  State  education.*' 
For  our  paits,  we  think  the  State  has  done  enough  in  this  line;  it  has  £iiled  completely 
in  the  Universities  and  grammar  schools ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  nation  be- 
guiled from  looking  into  these,  by  the  convenient  charity  of  further  taxation. 

That  further  enlightenment  is  desirable  for  the  people  in  general,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  question  :  nor  would  this  have  been  recognized  by  the  State-educationists,  if 
the  voluntaries  had  not  already  introduced  so  much  light  as  to  render  their  darkness 
yisible.  And  now,  those  who  within  the  memory  of  man,  obstructed  the  voluntaries, 
saying  that  the  poor  could  do  as  their  fathers, — without  learning — ^flock  around  others 
who  have  not  been  very  notorious  for  practical  efforts,  to  say  that  voluntaryism  has 
fiiiled,  (though  it  has  done  all  that  has  been  done,)  and  must  yield  the  crown  to  Stat- 
ism,  whilst  it  quietly  gives  up  the  ghost  in  shame,  penitence,  and  derision. 

It  vfdll  not  quit  the  field  so  easily ;  and  even  should  it  be  discouraged  still  more,  by 
the  cheap  competition  of  those  who  tax  the  voluntaries  in  order  to  out-do  them,  it  will 
still  remain  to  put  galvanism  into  State  machinery,  and  preserve  it  in  something  like 
.active  usefulness  from  fear  of  rivalry. 

We  do  not  profess  here  to  enter  formally  into  the  question,  and  therefore  shall  reserve 
our  general  enquury  for  some  early  opportunity :  but  we  may  at  least  guard  our  readers 
against  one  common  fallacy, — that  when  every  man  can  demand  education  for  his 
children,  as  a  legal  right ^  he  will  feel  independent,  and  not  be  the  mere  object  of  a  de- 
grading charity. 

Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Do  men  now  feel  that  it  is  so  very  ennoblmg  and  independent, 
when  from  necessity  they  seek  the  legal  right  of  parish  relief  t 

What  then  will  give  such  dignity  to  a  parish  education  ?  We  have  long  had  inde- 
pendent electors,"  and  now  we  are  to  have  an  independent  pauperism,  in  the  higher 
question  of  education  itself. 

We  hope,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  examine  the  force  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject 
contained  in  Mr.  Emery's  pamphlet ;  meanwhile,  we  would  suggest  to  him  whether  it 
he  really  a  commendation^  though  no  doubt  so  intended,  by  a  local  journal,  that  *'hi8 
hlows  fall  the  heaviest  on  the  weakest  places :  this  would  really  be  a  waste  of  blows, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  that  on  which  the  voluntaries  rely ;  or  they  will  abandon 
the  weak  places,  and  defy  all  attacks  as  they  retire  to  the  strongholds. 


The  Moral  Rrformer,  and  Bevvval  Advocate ;  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Progress  for 
the  People.    London:  George  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand.    Lincoln:  B. 


We  intended  noticing  this  cheap  and  useful  periodical  earlier ;  it  is  highly  deserving 
of  public  support,  being  written  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  in  a  simple  and  earnest 
-style,  and  sold  at  the  trifling  cost  of  one  penny. 

We  eordiaMy  recommend  it  to  Sunday  School  teachers,  sdiolare,  and  the  young 
generally. 


Bulman. 


1. 

CHUlSrS  EELIGION. 

"Prove  all  things;  holb  past  that  which  is  good."  lThes8.v.  12. 


THE  TRUE  APOSTLES'  CREED; 

Or,  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  Life  and  Doctrine,  in  the 
i>ERsoN  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

The  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  is  scarcely  more  illustrious  in 
the  truths  contained  in  the  Sciiptures,  than  in  the  Mediubi  by  which 
those  truths  are  exhibited. 

We  refer  not  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  illustration  with  which  the 
saci'ed  writings  abound,  these  are  sufBciently  conspicuous,  and  have  often 
been  pointed  out  with  discrimination,  feeling,  and  eloquence ;  there  is 
another  &ct  of  greater  interest,  which  has  not  perhaps  attained  to  equal 
prominence  in  the  teachings  of  divines  or  in  the  meditations  of  Christians ; 
namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeebier  is  a  personification  or 
EMBODIMENT  OF  EVERT  TRUTH  relating  to  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the 
life  that  ia  to  come. 

In  the  Saviour  we  are  to  find  our  canon  or  rule  both  of  conduct  and  of 
faith:  insomuch  that  any  deviation  from  holitfess  of  life  or  truth  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  is  to  be  reproved  after  the  example  of  an  inspired  Apostle, 
with  these  pregnant  and  memorable  words: — ^^hut  ye  have  not  so 
LEARNED  Ghrist,  if  indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  and  been  taught  by  him, 
as  THE  truth  is  in  Jesus."— (Eph.  iv.  21.) 

Christ  therefore  is  our  lesson,  the  grand  theme  for  our  study  and 
meditation ;  that  our  hopes,  thoughts,  and  lives  may  be  consistent  with 
what  is  found  in  him ;  smce  in  regard  to  each  of  these,  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus." 

(1)  That  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
lesson  we  are  to  learn ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  fitness  and  obvious  divine 
wisdom  in  thus  incarnating  divine  truth,  so  that  its  fulness  should  be 
&miUarized  to  our  thoughts  in  the  person  of  Immanuel,  dwellinof  with 
us  in  the  living  portraiture  of  the  gospel;  (8)  that  ^^the  fulness  of  grace 
and  truth"  presented  in  this  attractive  form,  meets  all  the  spiritual 
wants  of  mankind,  will  we  hope  be  fully  manifest  to  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  reader  in  this  enquiry. 

And  we  would  earnestly  pray  that  "  the  spirit  of  truth  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,"  and  which  testified  of  Jesus  to  his  Apostles, 
may  be  our  guide  into  all  the  truth :  according  to  that  promise, — how- 
beit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  the  truth  is  come,  ne  will  guide  you  into  all 
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the  truth,  for  he  mil  not  ipeak  of  hifMelf;  .  .  .  he  shaU  glorify 
MB :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  ehdll  ehew  it  unto  youJ* — (John 
xvi.  18, 14.) 

We  have  then  first  to  rememher,  that  the  trudi  is  in  Jesus ;  that  tmtli 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  reveal  to  the  Apostles ;  who  was  called  the 

Spirit  of  the  truth,"  on  this  Yerj  account — because  his  office  would  be 
^  fftorify  the  Saviour,  by  making  manifest  the  truths'  that  were  embo- 
died in  mm. 

And  having  this  £Act  settled  in  our  minds,  that  the  truth  is  in  Jesus; 
we  have  secondly  so"  to  learn  Christ,"  as  to  apprehend  and  live  upon 
"  the  gospel  of  6od  concerning  his  Son  J* — (Rom.  i.  1,  3.) 

For  the  better  guidance  of  our  thoughts  in  this  important  enquiry,  we 

Copose  discussing  the  three  propositions  stated  above,  under  the  follow- 
g  simple  division. 

I.  (1)  That  the  Scriptures  do  recognise  and  enforce  this  canon  of  truth 
and  duty,  or  rule  of  faith  and  life,  viz.,  Jesus  as  the  standard  of  human 
hopes  and  duties :  (2)  and  that  this  is  a  wise  provision,  especially  adapted 
for  the  instruction  and  saving  guidance  of  mankind. 

II.  (3)  That  the  examination  of  this  rule  or  canon  of  life  and  doctrine^ 
will  afford  all  needful  spiritual  truths :  the  most  important  of  which,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  unfold,  as  comprising  not  only  the  whole  duty  of 
man"  but  his  creed,  his  hopes,  and  his  helps. 

1.  We  proceed  therefore  in  the  first  place  to  prove  the  fact  and  justify 
the  wisdom  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  setting  forth  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  summary  or  embodiment  of  teaching; — ^the lesson  we  are 
to  learn  in  the  way  of  understanding  and  practice. 

The  expressions  already  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that 
we  are  to  learn  Christ,"  and  that  ^*  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,"  are  very 
peculiar,  and  though  often  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  exhortations,  petitions 
and  religious  writings,  are'perhaps  not  generally  scrutinized  and  unde^ 
stood. 

Our  fisaniliarity  with  the  sound  of  such  words,  is  sometimes  a  barrier 
to  close  examination,  so  that  they  pass  for  what  is  usual,  without  exciting 
even  our  curiosity :  but  any  one  unaccustomed  to  religious  subjects  anu 
phraseology,  if  posseussed  of  an  enquiring  mind,  might  naturally  ask  on 
iiearing  such  expressions — how  can  truth  be  in  Jesus,  or  in  any  indiTi* 
dual ;  is  not  truth  impartial  and  impersonal ;  altogether  independent  of 
times,  places,  and  individuals  ?" 

Unidoubtedly  many  truths  are  thus  independent ;  for  instance  truths  of 
science,  or  matters  of  fact,  exist  not  as  emoodied  in  or  dependent  on  Tper- 
sons, — ^the  truth  of  astronomy  was  not  in  Gkdileo  or  Newton,  or  in  any 
philosopher  of  nature ;  but  in  nature  itself:  in  the  objects  to  which  science 
relates. 

Truths  of  astronomy  or  geology  are  not  in  the  writers,  but  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  they  who  defend  or  explain  their  tiieones  on 
these  subjects,  must  refer  to  matters  of  fact  independent  of  theniselveB 
as  writers :  the  standard  for  themselves  and  their  followers  is  to  be  found 
— ^notin  the  writers  nor  their  books,  but  in  the  reality  of  nature;  the 
facts  existing  in  the  structure  of  the  firmament  and  the  strata  of  the 
earth. 
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In  other  words,  any  theory  of  nature,  must  aim  to  agree  with  the  pbe- 
Bomena  of  nature,  since  the  true  formula  for  science  is — the  truth  is 
IN  NATURE :  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  since  Christianity  is  a  theory  of 
Christy  it  mmt  be  founded  on  the  rbalxty  discoverable  in  thb 

RSDEEMER. 

The  scientific  man  studies  nature,  as  the  province  of  his  science ;  the 
Christian  and  theologian  studies  Christ,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  hopes 
and  principles.  The  proper  refutation  of  any  error  in  science,  is—"  ye 
have  not  so  learned  nature  " — ^y  e  have  not  read  this  lesson  in  the  standard 
lesson-book  of  God's  visible  works,  but  have  missed  the  truth  which  is 
there;  the  reality  embodied  in  the  object-lessons  with  which  the  Creator 
has  adorned  the  floor>  the  walls,  and  the  roof  of  his  training  school. 

In  hke  manner  all  errors  in  religion,  whether  of  life  or  of  doctrine,  are 
condemned  and  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  its  ap{mpriate  standard ; — ye 
have  not  so  learned  Christ,"  such  principles  and  practices  are  unsupported 
by  anything  exhibited  in  the  person,  teaching,  and  conduct  of  the 
Itedeemar;  if  indeed  ye  profess  to  hear  him,  to  study  that  lesson,  beUeve 
and  live  according  to  the  pattern,— as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus." 

That  such  is  the  Scriptural  standard,  will  scarcelv  be  denied  by 
any  who  recognize  the  Bible  as  containing  a  Divine  Revelation :  yet  since 
this  fact  is  not  made  sufficiently  prominent  amongst  those  who  maintain 
what  are  called  evangelical  sentiments ;  and  is  scarcely  admitted  in  the 
teachings  of  those  who  hold  the  opposite  views ;  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  both,  of  some  amongst  the  many  expressions  and  intimations  of 
this  standard  in  the  New  Testament 

The  reality  of  this  as  the  Christian  standard,  will  be  fully  manifest  in 
our  subsequent  enquiries ;  but  may  be  briefly  exhibited  here  to  remove 
any  preliminary  objections  from  prejudicing  the  minds  of  any  reader. 

For  the  weapons  of  our  warlare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God,  to  tho  pulling  down  of  strongholds }  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
and  bnngiiig  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." — 
(2  Cot.  X.  4,  6.) 

This  military  metaphor  is  very  comprehensive  and  full  of  instruction : 
repudiating  physical  force,  and  the  baser  motives  of  earthly  conflicts,  it 
yet  maintains  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel  against  the  strongholds  or  for- 
tifieatiom  of  political  power,  or  physical  force  in  all  its  manifestations ; 
as  well  as  against  that  other  form  of  carnal  weapons — human  defences — 
namely  the  unenlightened  light  of  nature,"  the  ^imaginations"  or  sub- 
tleties of  philosophy ;  the  inventions  and  schemes  of  men ;  which  as  a 

high  thing "  or  tower  erects  itself  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 
God. 

And  what  is  the  object  of  scaling  this  fortress,  the  stronghold  of  phy- 
sical despotism  and  the  tower  of  man's  wisdom  "  built  thereupon  t  It 
is  to  conquer  this  two-fold  farce  of  spiritual  and  material  encampments, 
and  taking  captive  those  who  man  them,  to  bring  every  thought  into 
obedience  unto  Christy  as  the  Lord  of  all  human  intellects  and  afiections. 

It  is  to  subjugate  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  inventions  of 
priesthoods  to  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  divine  teaching  emlKN 
died  in  the  Saviour,  "  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus." 
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^The  knowledge  of  Ood/'  against  which  human  imaginations  are 
erected ;  is  explained  by  the  Apostle  in  the  next  sentence,  as  the  submis- 
sion of  every  thouB^ht  unto  Christ,  in  whom  God  is  known  most  cleariy, 
and  by  whom  the  divine  will  respecting  mankind  is  most  fully  manifested. 

Thus  is  Christ  himself  our  body  of  divinity,  and  embraces  the  whole 
duty  of  man ;  to  know  him,  is  to  kn6w  all  the  truth  we  are  concerned  to 
know  respecting  our  spiritual  condition,  duties  and  prospects. 

*  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental  rule,  that  Paul  prays  respect- 
ing the  Laodiceans  and  others ; 

That  their  hearts  miglit  be  knit  together  in  love,  and  unto  aB  riches 
of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ;  in  whom  are  hib 

ALL  THE  TREASURES  OF  WISDOM  AND  KNOWLEDGE.    And  this  I  say 

(that  all  spiritual  wisdom  is  treasured  up  in  Christ)  lest  any  man  should 
beguile  you  with  enticing  words.  .  .  .  As  ye  have  therefore  received 
-Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him:  rooted  and  built  up  in  him, 
and  established  in  the  faith.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you^  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  aiiter  the  nidiments 
of  the  world  and  not  after  Christ." — (Col.  ii.  2 — 8.) 

We  are  here  plainly  directed  to  find  our  wisdom  in  Christ,  the  mystery 
(or  formerly  hidden  but  now  revealed  purpose)  of  God  respecting  whom, 
constitutes  our  magazine  of  spiritual  armoury ;  whence  we  are  to  find 
invincible  weapons  against  the  "  rudiments  of  the  world," — philosophy 
and  vain  deceit" — the  speculations  of  the  learned  and  the  impositions  of 
the  priest. 

Tne  same  fact  is  obvious  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,- where 
the  wisdom  of  men  is  contrasted  with  the  wisdom  embodied  in  the 
Saviour.  Hence  the  Apostle  declares — "  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing,  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.    Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  Scribe  ?  where  is  the  dis- 

?uter  of  this  world  ?  hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
^or  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe.  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom : 
but  we  preach  Christ  crucmed,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."-^(l  Cor.  i. 
19—24.) 

•  Here  then  we  find  "  Christ  the  power  and  the  msdom  of  €roi^^  in 
opposition  to  the  strongholds  and  imaginations,  the  fortresses  and  theories 
of  brute  force  and  unsanctified  inventions that  whereas  beforehand 
men  had  relied  upon  schemes  of  political  power,  philosophical  theories 
and  the  pomp  of  State  priesthoods,  the  divine  method  was  entirely  the 
reverse,  equiping  men  with  inspired  truth  and  grace  from  heaven,  with*- 
out  reliance  on  other  advantages:  "that  no  fie%h  should  glory  in  his 
presence,"  as  though  carnal  weapons  or  human  means  had  emancipated 
and  sanctified  the  world. 

And  the  whole  argument  is  thus  summed  up, — "  but  of  him  are  ye  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  op  God  is  hade  unto  us  wisdom."— (1  Cor  i.  30.) 
These  quotations  and  r^feren^es  are  su^cie^t  to  establish  the  fiu^t,  that 
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the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  do  recosnize  this  standard  of  reli* 
dous  truth,  viz.,  that  it  not  only  relates  to,  but  is  embodied  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  of  God,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom who  is  divinely  sanc- 
tioned as  the  rule  of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  being  iull  of  grace  and 
truth." 

We  have  then  briefly  remarked  upon  two  points  relating  to  this  great 
question ;  first,  the  peculiarity  of  such  a  phrase,    the  truth  is  in  Jesus 
and  secondly,  the  reality  of  this  as  the  Scriptural  standard  of  life  and 
doctrine.  , 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  illustrate  by  a  variety  of  familiar  instances, 
the  msdam  or  Jitness  of  such  a  method  of  conveying  and  commending 
truth. 

The  common  saying  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,"  is 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  this  divine  method,  which  conveys  precept  by 
example,  and  enforces  both  doctrine  and  duty  by  an  actual  historical 
instance.  The  law  of  God,  his  mercy  and  promises,  are  here  drawn  out 
in  a  hving  character,  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  as  the  Stoics  had  their  ideal 
model,  or  wise  man,  to  which  standard  so  shadowy  and  indefinite  they 
appealed ;  as  in  the  modem  days,  writers  commend  truths  or  falsehoods 
by  novels,  tales  of  invented  life,  in  order  to  fascinate  the  imagination  and 
win  the  affections  of  readers ;  so  Ood  has  taught  his  entire  truth  in 

THE  BIOGRAPHT  of  his  SoH  OUT  Lord. 

As  the  Redeemer  spoke  his  parables,  to  embody  truth,  in  a  historical 
form,  giving  pictures  of  breathing^  life,  and  animated  nature ;  as  moral 
tales  are  written  for  children ;  as  jBun^an  exhibited  his  Scriptural  leam« 
ing  in  the  fiiscinating  form  of  a  Pil^mi^ ;  as  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example so  God  has  in  Christ  fSavoured  the  world  with  a 
marvellous  parable,  a  real  pil^mage,  divine  philosophy  in  a  divine  ex- 
ample, suitea  to  the  apprehensions  of  men  and  adapted  to  the  scale  of 
human  life. 

The  wisdom  of  this  rule  may  further  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  for  all 
popular  and  practical  purposes,  we  require  soTne  obvious  rule  to  which  all 
can  appeal,  which  all  may  understand  and  to  which  all  should  conform,* 

In  matters  admitting  of  assertion  and  denial,  belief  and  doubt,  (if  they 
be  questions  in  which  men  in  general  are  called  upon  to  act)  we  need 
some  land-mark,  or  definite  point  of  appeal,  as  a  recognized  standard 
and  real  test  of  "truth  and  rignt. 

The  rule  itself  must  be  founded  upon  adequate  reasons,  which  though 
all  persons  may  not  be  acquainted  with,  yet  shall  lie  open  to  the  exami- 
nation of  those  who  will  o^ve  the  subject  due  attention ;  and  who  may 
become  as  the  elected  auditors  of  acccounts  to  such  as  whilst  having  an 
important  stake  in  the  concern,  are  too  much  engaged  to  examine  all  its 
afiairs. 

This  is  a  safe  business  rule,  and  is  equally  safe  in  relip;ion :  it  admits 
what  priests  assert,  that  all  persons  are  not  able  to  enter  mto  every  ques- 
tion in  religion ;  but  it  denies  and  refutes  what  priests  pretend,  namely, ' 
that  thereiore  some  unquestioned  infallible  impostor  should  manage  for 
&n  men;  and  it  shews  clearly,  that  they  who  cannot  do  all  things  for 

*  Some  suchTeason  has  been  set  up  for  following  priests ;  but  it  is  simply  a  reason 
kit  foUowing  Chcist  the  Great  High  Priest,  and  only  Master. 
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themselves,  may  yet  be  able  to  choosb  their  auditor^  their  baker,  tlieir 
banker,  architect^  Ac. 

Na  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  do  eyerythine^  for  himself,  even  a  priest 
must  employ  a  taOor  to  make  his  cloak  of  ]mariseeism;  but  he  is  not 
therefore  bound  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  some  Roman  tailor^  the  suc- 
cessor to  that  man  who  made  Petals  fisher's  coat"~{Jo}xa  xxL  7.)— 
olainiing  a  sacred  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  Leyitical  garment  And 
because  every  man  in  the  world,  is  thus  dependent  on  others,  there  is  no 
man  left  (except  Robert  Owen)  to  build  ana  manage  a  universal  asylm 
for  these  incapableis,  whcMrannot  take  care  of  their  own  afiairs  So  that 
the  argument  which  makes  the  priest  our  refuge  and  standard  in  religion, 
would  prove  the  insanity  of  mankind,  including  the  priests  themselves. 

Abandoning  therefore  this  melancholy  conclusion,  and  setting  the  priest 
aside  along  with  it,  we  may  point  out  the  advantage  of  an  obvious  i 
standard  of  appeal  in  all  practical  matters.  i 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business,  men  have  weights  and  ma-  \ 
sures  of  various  kinds  suited  to  different  articles  of  trade,  and  graduated 
after  a  fixed  and  definite  scale :  thus  do  we  judge  of  the  quantities  or 
•amounts  of  the  material  bought  and  sold. 

This  is  the  plain  rule  for  such  cases;  and  can  be  followed  even  by 
those  persons  who  may  not  understand  the  speculative  difficulties  that 
might  easily  be  raised,  and  would  utterly  confound  many  who  yet  can 
safely  follow  existing  practical  weights  and  measures. 

A  philosopher  might  enquire  what  is  the  abstract  mmswre  from  wbidi 
you  start,  and  by  wnich  these  actual  weights  are  regelated?.  "Three 
barleycorns  make  one  inch," — ^but  how  long  is  a  barleycorn,  are  they  all  | 
of  the  same  length,  and  will  not  the  variation  throw  you  out  of  your 
reckoning  ?  A  business  sceptic  might  further  enauire,  who  has  mea- 
sured the  barleycorn  and  settled  the  length  of  an  inch  by  this  professed 
standard? 

Nor  is  the  matter  miore  simple  if  we  turn  to  the  speculations  respecting 
weighty — ^what  is  its  final  standard  ?  Not  one  tradesman  in  a  million 
could  begin  all  this  afiresh,  and  without  previous  aids,  construct  a  system 
of  weights  and  measures  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  And  very  few  , 
amongst  them  could  explain  the  starting  point  in  settling  those  which 
alreac^  exist :  they  could  not  tell  what  to  weigh  the  weights  ;  and 
yet  every  man  is  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  trade,-by  the  practical 
standards  abeady  agreed  upon.  So  difficult  are  the  commonest  a£Pairs, 
when  looked  at  in  reference  to  iiiek  fundamental  principles;  so  easy  are 
all  these  affairs  in  their  ordinary  practical  operations.  And  that  which 
renders  them,  so  east/y  is  this  standard  to  which  all  may  appeal,  the  work- 
ings and  applications  of  which  all  do  understand :  this  advantage  of  plain- 
ness and  applicability  is  secured  to  the  highest  vdsdom  in  the  standard  of 
the  ffospel — ^Hhe  truth  is  in  Jesus." 

The  observations  advanced  respecting  weights  and  measures,  may  be 
extended  to  many  other  subjects ;  such  as  m^oney  and  time.  The  value 
of  money  is  equally  difficult  in  theory,  eaually  easy  in  practice :  what  is 
the  worth  of  a  pound  sterling?  It  may  oe  exchanged  for  so  many  shil- 
lings; or  it  is  worth  so  much  weight  of  pure  gold  or  silver.  But  what 
are  these  worth  7   Just  what  they  will  fetch ;  and  this  depends  upon  the 
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fliietaationd  of  the  markets^  the  abondance  or  acaroity  of  providoim. 
This  would  lead  men  into  all  intricacies  of  the  currency  question,  on 
which  our  money  is  based,  and  which  is  understood  as  little  as  the  Apo- 
calypse, every  writer  on  each  of  these  subjects  having  a  new  theory, 
and  few  escaping  from  some  peculiar  hallucination  which  serves  to  temfy 
the  mBjonty  at  such  dangerous  studies. 

But  whilst  there  are  these  unsolved  difficulties  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  Mammon-worship  itself,  ^for  Mammon  is  a  greater  mystray  than  all 
dse  that  is  worshipped,)  still  the  simplest  tradesman  finds  pounds,  shil^ 
linffS;  and  pence,  a  plain  practical  guide  for  all  business  interchanges. 

Th»  same  speculative  oifficulties,  the  same  practical  facilities,  belong  to 
the  question  of  time:  it  is  a  deep  metaphysical  abstraction;  of  which 
hw  do,  if  any  can,  form  a  clear  idea;  it  is  a  mystery  to  be^n  with : 
whilst  the  divisions  of  time  are  not  without  perplexing  subtieties ;  sixty 
minutes  make  an  hour,  but  what  makes  a  mmute  or  a  second  ?  The  ap- 
parent daily  journey  of  the  sun  gives  the  first  practical  measure,  which 
is  divided  and  subdivided  for  the  vaiious  pai*ts ;  but  the  observation  of 
this  varies  in  different  places  of  the  earth,  and  in  some,  a  day  and  night 
are  more  than  twenty-four  hours :  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  worknmn, 
leaving  these  questions  to  the  philosophers,  follows  contentedly  and  safely 
Us  own  watch  or  the  town  clock. 

In  all  these  things  an  outward  obvious  standard  is  adopted,  which 
suits  the  common  convenience  of  mankind,  and  serves  very  well  to  regu- 
late the  world's  business. 

Men  seek  to  be  conformed  to  the  truth  exhibited  in  these  marks  and 
measures ;  they  work  by  them,  trade  and  live  by  them ;  and  apart  from 
such  plain  rules  everytmng  would  be  in  utter  confusion,  the  world  would 
be  turned  upside  down. 

So  in  religion,  Ood  has  not  left  us  to  absti*act  metaphysical  speculations, 
respecting  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good ;  but  nas  favourad  us  with 
areahty  that  transcends  all  ideals;  not  abstract  truth,  but  a  concrete, 
living  reality;  not  philosophical  speculations,  but  a  practical  rule;  not 
tnith  merely  in  theories  and  general  propositions  respecting  justice,  in- 
tegrity, <&c.,  but  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,"  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness.' 

Thus  we  are  provided  with  that  which  is  found  so  essential  in  other 
matters,  a  plain  practical  guide,  in  this  exhibition  in  actual  life  of  the 
great  truths  ana  duties  claiming  our  reception  and  performance, — the 
weights  and  measures  of  our  spiritual  merchandize.  , ' 

In  the  human  standards  thus  adduced  for  illustration,  we  find  that . 
something  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  generality  of  men;  certain  first' 
principles  are  assumed ;  the  popular  guides  are  founded  on  past  processes, 
upon  the  reckonings  and  regulations  of  those  who  have  given  pre-eminent 
attention  to  the  more  fundamental  questions :  and  vet  these  previous 

rstions  are  open  to  examination,  and  one  main  proof  of  the  standard  is 
open  to  those  who  follow  it,  namely,  in  the  usefulness  or  adaptation 
of  the  rule  to  answer  the  ends  required. 

And  so  we  have  in  the  gospel  of  Goii  concerning  his  Son,"  the  results 
of  divine  wisdom,  the  value  of^  which  may  be  felt  by  personal  experience ; 
and  whflst  Hm  rule  affords  us  a  plain  and  popular  guide,  it  will  idso 
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stand  the  deepest  and  most  scratinizing  examination  we  can  bestow 
upon  it. 

The  fitness  of  this  divine  rule,  as  givinfip  us  in  the  business  of  salvation 
what  we  use  in  the  busines  of  our  worlcuy  life,  namely,  a  plain  popular 
directory,  will  further  be  evident  by  a  comparison  with  the  fine  arts. 

In  this  imitative  province,  men  £rst  copy  nature,  or  actual  olgects  as 
tlieir  standard }  but  in  process  of  time,  when  art  has  advanced,  and  great 
masters  have  acquired  a  reputation,  their  works  instead  of  nature,  become 
the  object  of  the  students'  attention :  art  is  drawn  firom  life,  and  ndes  are 
drawn  from  art.  Jt 

Hence  men  study  the  models  of  painting,  statuary,  or  architectore  in 
the  most  celebratea  productions;  seeking  to  attain  excellencies  already 
embodied  in  such  works ; — ^to  attain  to  the  truth  in  these  ;  whereas,  God 
in  his  wisdom  has  combined  the  two  sources  of  instruction  together,  art 
and  nature;  presentm^  us  with  an  exquisite  and  matchless  modd  of 
living  artistry ^  a  spealong  likeness  of  his  own  perfections  adapted  to  our 
condition. 

From  this  divine  model  we  are  to  copy,  and  nothing  is  true,  that  does 
not  oraform  to  the  reality  and  standara    as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.f' 

Such  is  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard, — ^the 
Bedeemer,  as  a  personal  embodiment  of  God's  mercy  and  man's  duty,— 
of  the  hopes  and  res}X)nsibilities  of  manldnd. 

Thus  far  we  have  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  this  rule,  that  the  laruth 
should  be  in  Jesus ;  and  proved  the  realify  of  this  standard,  as  actually 
a  rule  of  Scripture ;  whilst  thirdly,  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  by 
vaiious  comparisons,  the  wisdom  displayed  in  affording  us  a  rule  of  this 
plain  and  popular  nature. 

We  defer  to  a  future  number  the  deductions  from  the  fact  of  such  a 
standard,  viz.,  that  this  is  the  only  canon,  standard,  or  test  of  truth, — 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saviour  himself,  &c.  Afber  which,  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  truths  really  embodied  in  Christ,  as  the 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
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HuMAX  Authority  and  Invention  versus  Conscibnob  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Scriptui^  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  dedhie  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  aathority,  (which 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (wMch  is  wili« 
worship.)  * 


teE  REV.  GEORGE  SWALLOWELL  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
CONNEXIONS. 

"The  Rev.  Georqe  Swallowell  was  a  clergyman  at  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  near  Durham,  and  was  a  sincere  Protestant;  but  after  a  wlule, 
going  to  visit  a  Catholic  who  was  in  prison  for  his  religion,  he  was  con^ 
xmced^  by  argtments  very  much  like  those  I  have  given  you  in,  this  letter^ 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  true  Church — such  are  some  of  the 
words  contained  in  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession,  of  the  Rev. 
«  Henry  Wilberforce,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  Kent."* 

As  ms  weakened  and  expiring  reason  was  iust  being  overshadowed  by 
the  Roman  extinguisher,  and  his  soul  and  body  about  being  committed 
to  that  spiritual  asylum  erected  for  the  peace,  safety,  and  protection  of 
all  such  as  have  lost  their  private  judgment ;  he  ventures,  poor  man, 
even  in  such  circumstances,  with  a  hallucination  peculiar  to  these  unfor- 
tunates, to  guide  others  after  ceasing  to  guide  himself. 

He  has  now  attained  to  security,  and  has,  with  a  too  literal  regard  to 
the  apostolic  precept,  "  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise and  shut  his 
eyes  in  order  to  see  more  clearly :  whether  "  his  parishioners"  were  blind 
also,  and  failing  to  obtain  a  ^ide  when  his  eyes  were  or>en,  will  believe 
the  sam/B  leader  now  to  be  infallible,  because  he  haa  closed  them,  is  a 
carious  subject  for  enquiry  to  such  as  are  interested  in  the  epidemics  of 
imitative  mental  and  bodily  suicide. 

To  his  dear  friends,  the  parishioners  of  East  Farleigh,"  he  observes 
— "  as  I  am  iust  leaving  you,  what  I  say  is  in  some  respects  like  the  last 
words  of  a  aying  man,"  for  he  must  have  felt  that  his  &culties  were 
fiuling,  had  indeed  entirely  failed,  his  light  had  hitherto  been  darkness, 
and  now  he  had  determined  on  trying  wax  candles. 

The  reasons  for  this  step  out  of  darkness  into  gloom,  or  darkness  made 
visible  by  the  ghostly  apparition  of  holy  wicks,  are  laid  very  solemnly 
*  Kaasons  for  submitting  to  the  Catholic  Chuirch,  kt. 
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befpre  his  parishioners,  in  a  farewell  letter  f  reasons  so  forcible,  as 
that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  they  convinced  ^^the  Rev.  Oeorp  Swal- 
lowell who  was  rightly  named^  since  his  swallow  must  have  been  tlie 
most  efficient  part  of  his  constitution^ — a  veritable  ^  broad  guage/'  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  the  most  enormous  train  that  ever  travelled  from 
Oxford  to  Kome. 

'Vy^hen  these  men  open  their  mouths^  pitjes  should  tremble,  Leviathan 
is  nothing  to  them their  throat  is  not  an  open  Sepulchre,  but  a  vawning 
earthquake,  swallowinff  seven  hills  at  once,  together  with  the  Vatican, 
St,  Peter^s  Church,  and  St.  Peter's  ch^ir.  The  whale  swallowed  Jonah, 
these  men  swallow  the  whale,  and  make  nothing  of  it ;  they  take  in  after- 
Wards  the  blessed  bark  of  Peter  as  quinine  for  a  tonic,  and  next  engulph 
^he  Ark  q{  Noah  itself,  with  all  its  cqntei^ts  of  beasts,  clean  and  unclean, 
as  the  type  of  the  one  true  Roman  Catholic  Chu^rch. 
"  Mr.  Wilberforoe  is  very  illustrious  in  this  line,  being;  an  M. A.,  a  master 
of  the  art ;  he  is  one  of  those  who  heal  themselves,  who  make  and  take 
their  own  boluses. 

In  his  last  djring  speech,  he  prescribes  and  mixes  up  thirteen  lai^ 
pills,  evidently  intended  for  the  Swallowell  family.  Each  of  these  is  in- 
tended gradually  to  enls^ge  the  passage,  that  finally  tl|ere  may  be  room 
for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  go  down  as  comfprtably  as  she  has  descended 
^he  roqn^y  passage  of  our  ffiend  Wilberforce. 

He  first  advises  his  dear  firiends  to  keep  down  that  he  has  tauglit 
them,  since  he  has  nothing  to  retract,  but  only  wishes  to  lay  it  on  a  little 
thicker.  Therefore,  as  he  beforehand  taught  them  th^t  there  is  a  true 
Church,  with  which  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  they  have  only  to  find  this 
Church  and  swallow  her  whole ;  accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  administer, 
first,  a  series  of  pills  containing  marks  oi  this  Church,  that  having  re- 
ceived tfeesp  tjokens^  th^  poor  patients  may  next  receive  the  Lady.  The 
whoje  will  do  them  gftpd^  if  they  can  but  get  them  down ;  their  throats 
will  improve  by  exercise,  ^n^i  ^i;  time  they  will  swallow  well. 

The  prelimip£^'ies  by  whiph  Quy  apiritu^J  physician  introduces  his  pills, 
are  inqubitable  marks  of  approaphing  insanity )  he  was  pretty  well  lost 
befpre  Rom0  oavpd  ^im ;  very  far  gqn^  "  indeed  from  origfinal "  recti- 
tude of  understanding;  an4  was  seeking  to.  '^find  out  many  inventions.'* 
Indped  the  chief  inventioii  by  whiph  men  from  that  upriglii^tness  to 
which  Ood  has  restored  us  by  the  gospel,  is^  the  invention  of  a  universal 
phurch,  "  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  Churches/'-rrr  a  mytholo- 
gical PERSONAGE,  thut  exists  nowhere  hut  in  the  inventive  braim  of 
monks,  nuns,  and  other  ecclesiastics.  She  has  ^e\^  been  seen,  and  is 
not  half  so  reel  as  the  man  in  the  moon ;  the  great  probability  is,  thai 
this  woman  is  that  man's  wife,  and  hence  the  peculiar^^^^9  o|  ^^^^ 
children. 

The  ppmmencing  phfuscatiop  of  our  departed  frien^'?  intellect  is  seen 
m  the  enquiry  after  thip  blessed  woman— the  tyue  Cfeurch  j  when  he  mis^ 
takes  a  nuin  for  the  person,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  Sf^viour,  if  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  father  will  love  him,  an4 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him whence  pur 
rambling  friend  concludes  that  there  is  a  woman  at  Rome  with  i^rhm 
^ke  Comforter  dwells,  whose  agents  are  priests,  whosp  cbjldren  are  tbe 
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feitliful,  to  which  Lady  we  are  to  go,  and  obey  her  woids, — ^thouffh  she 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  Redeemer,^  and  has  never  been  discovereia  from 
that  day  to  this. 

There  are  thousands  of  poor  pebble  imposed  upon  by  thip  wretched  shani 
—holy  mother  Church— priests  talk  of  heir  every  day,  and  have  so  boldly 
and  frequently  declared  that  they  artf  hef  agents,  that  many  have  been! 
so  woefully  deceived  sis  actually  ix)  pay  large  sums  out  of  love  to  a  person 
who  does  not  exist. 

The  whole  affair  is  a  cunning  speculation,  by  which  the  pnests  obtain 
money  under  false  pretences. 

Let  the  devotees  of  Rotoe  ever  get  a  glimmering  of  this  idea,  tha£ 
there  is  no  such  a  person  as  a  mother  Church)  that  it  is  a  convenient  and 
lucrative  figure  of  flp£:jB:CH,  by  which  the  priests  make  merchandise  in^ 
gold  and  in  power ;  and  this  suspicioli  being  oncie  excited,  the  JRoman 
bank  would  speedily  break.  , 

In  vain  then  would  the  Wilberforce^  invoke  fhe  credulity  of  the  Swal- 
Ibwells ;  at  present?  however,  it  this  fabulous  person  or  pure  flam  that 
Mr.  WUbertorce  is  in  search  of ;  and  fie  will  per  force  drag  in  the  Bible- 
to  be  tortured  by  the  Irit][uisition  into  a  confession  for  this  Roman  veiled- 
Lady,  whose  face  has  never  been  seen. 

Whatever  our  Lord  promised  to  his  Apostles  as  such,  that  is  made  to 
be  the  charter  of  this  woman;  whatever  he  promised  to  his  individuaf 
followers,  is  set  down  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  frafernity  of  ecclesii 
astics,  who  are  sworn  to  keep  up  this  woman  of  strafw and  after  thus 
abusing  the  Scriptures  which  give  no  saving  power  to  any  Church,  and 

NEVER  MEOTION  6ITHER  A  CaTHOLIC'  OR  ROMAN  CaTHOLIC  ChURCH,. 

this  distempered  gentleman  adducbs  his  thirteen  pills,  thirteen-  marks 
to  prove  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ." 

We  cannot  roll'  these  undbr  dur  tongue,  since  they  are  by  no  wanfi( 
"morsels,"'  We  can  olily  w^  round' therii'  and.  poinf  qut  their  manifold 
attractions.         ...  .  • 

The  reader  will  be  kihd'  enough  to  beat' in  mindj  that  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Wilberforcfe  is  to  find  even  in  the  Scriptures,  marks  or  a  Church 
which  the  Scriptures  n^iet  cohdesc'end'to  mention ;  and  to  prove  that  our 
religious  life  and  Christian  hopes  come  fi'om  finding  the  Church  as  our 
icifety,  whilst  the.write'i^  of  the  New  Testament  never  dreamed  of  any 
such  sanctuary';  but  only  pointed  to  the  Saviour,  independent  of  Ghurcfr 
mediation;  ,  . 

*  So  that  the  very  enquiry  after  such  a  universal,  true/ and  only  authori'-' 
tative  Churph,  is  itself  a  wandering  of  the  intellects,  or  naental  aberration,* 
altogether  a  departure  from  the  sanity  of  saving  gospel' truth ;  and'con*^ 
sequently  we  shall  not  expect  much  wisdom  in  {he  followinff  thirteen 
marks  by  Which  to  recognizfe  this  ecclesiastical  iii'v6ntion— ho^  mother^ 
Church. 

The  first  niark  by' which  wie  are  to  ^know  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  true  Church,"  is  "  because  she  is  the  only  Church 
that  was  set  ub  by  Godhims6lf ;  she  began  eighteen  hundred  years  ago/ 
when  our  Lora  sent  out  the  Apostles  to  teach  in  his  name." 
,  So  debilitated  is  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wilberforce;  now  it  happen^,  as 
all  the  woridknow^,  that  our  Xiord'  ri'evl&r  gent  any  one  1x)  l^bmd^  never 
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mentioned  the  name  of  Rome  in  connexion  with  his  Church;  bat  told, 
his  Apostles  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  at  Jerusa- 
lem the  first  Churcn  was  formed  in  an  upper  room;  whilst  there  were 
also  many  other  Churches  in  Judea  soon  afterwards,  besides  a  Church  at 
Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  and  a  great  many  other  places ;  all  which  were  com- 
plete Churches,  and  had  no  connexion  with  Rome  whatever. 

There  were  also  seven  Churches  in  Asia (Rev.  i.)  these  existed  i 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  are  no  guides  to  us;  they  had  no  au- 
thority, but  were  true  Churches  only  while  they  obeyed  the  New  Testa- 
ment gospel.  The  Roman  priests  are  not  that  Roman  Church  whick 
Paul  founded ;  and  that  was  not  the  only  Church,  for  there  were  a  great 
many  others. 

But  if  it  is  for  age  they  claim  the  foremost  and  only  place.  Hoses  is  a 
little  older  than  the  Pope,  who  is  only  a  decond-hand  Moses  and  Aaron 
compressed  into  one  character;  a  cross  of  *^ diverse  kinds;''  the  lin^  of 
the  priest  and  the  woollen  of  the  State,  woven  into  a  mongrel  ^urment 
of  pontifical  pride,  although  directly  forbidden  in  the  Levitical  Law.-* 
(See  Levit.  xix.  19.^ 

It  is  therefore  only  the  Swallowell  family  that  can  take  in  the  astonish- 
ing blimders — ^that  the  Papal  Church  was  formed  by  God,  and  that  he 
founded  no  others  eighteen  hundred  years  ago :  since  he  did  not  found 
this  Church  at  all,  and  did  found  many  others. 

(2)  The  second  attempt  on  the  throats  of  the  fisdthful,  by  one  rightly 
called  Wilberforce,  (since  it  is  all  by  will,  and  force,  not  by  reason,)  is  m 
large  assertion  that  some  texts  declare  that  the  true  Church  can  never 
err,  because  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  her,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
says  the  same  thing.    She  mt/s  she  is  infallible.'' 

And  because  she  sats  so, — a  vdtness  speaking  in  her  own  fistvour  with- 
out shewing  her  face, — ^therefore  we  are  to  take  it  down.  Unfortunately 
for  this  Apochryphal  Lady,  who  is  so  very  modest  in  her  claims,  the 
texts  quoted  never  mention  her,  He  (the  Spirit  of  truth,)  shall  lead 
you  into  aU  the  truth ;"  that  is,  the  Apostles,  who  were  inspired  to  tell  i 
us  everything  about  the  Saviour.  And  to  the  laity  it  was  afterwards 
said,  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  ana  know  all  things;" 
that  is,  are  instructed  in  all  saving  truth. — (1  John  ii.  20,  27.) 

Whilst  our  Lord  promised  his  presence,  not  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  (which  he  never  mentioned,)  but  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  that  is,  to  worship  me^  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.;  so  his  promise  is  to  the  &ithful,  not  to  Roman  priests. 
Therefore,  Christ  is  no  more  in  that  Church  than  he  is  in  the  wafer,  both 
Church  and  wafer  are  Italian  confectionery,  which  none  but  the  Rer. 
George  Swallowell  and  family  can  manage  to  take  in. 

(3)  Our  lost  fiiend,  the  "  late  vicai',"  advances  to  pile  up  a  third  test  of 
our  receiving  powers ;  whose  dimensions  may  easily  be  judged  of,  by  his 
own  description — Again,  Christ  promised  that  the  true  Church  should  be 
huilt  upon  St.  Peter. — (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  Now  St.  Peter  was  the  first  of 
tiie  bishops  of  Rome,  he  was  the  first  Pope.  The  Catholic  Church  now 
is  ruled  by  the  successors  of  Peter.  No  other  sect  or  Church  has  any* 
thmg  to  do  with  St.  Peter." 

Now  Christ  did  not  promise  to  huitd  the  Church  on  Peter  i  he  built 
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the  Ghnrch  on  himself;  he  ia  the  foundation^  and  Peter  was  a  stone^  am 
of  the  stones  built  upon  that  rock.  Our  Lord  referred  to  the  meaning  of 
Peter's  name^  wluch  Christ  himself  had  given;  (John  i.  42.)  Cephas  or 
Petros,  (a  stone)  and  ''on  this  petra  (or  rock,  not  an  that  Petros  or 
gt(mey)  will  I  build  my  Church."— (Matt  xvi.  18.) 

As  much  as  to  say,  there;  in  you,  is  a  stone :  here;  in  me,  is  a  rock; 
and  that  stone  shall;  together  with  others,  be  built  on  this  rock — ^the  Son 
of  the  living  Ghxl. 

For;  who  ever  buiU  a  hovse  on  a  etonef  NoW;  Petros  is  a  stone;  not 
a  lock;  therefore  would  be  very  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  wall;  but  not: 
lai^  enough  for  a  foundation.  But  Christ  is  the  bock,  ''other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid;  which  is  Jesus  Christ."— - 
(1  Cor.  iii.  11.)  Now  the  Popes  have  Peter  for  a  foundation;  therefore 
they  are  not  in  Christ's  Church. '  To  receive  their  Peter  is  to  swallow. 
8toneS;  which  may  satisfy  the  Rey.  Oeorge  Swallowell.  But  wC;  instead 
of  swulonnng  tim  smooth  stone  out  of  the  brook  of  tradition;  cast  it  back 
at  the  Goliah  of  superstition  and  deception. 

(4)  A  fourth  trial  of  our  ability  in  receiving  pretenceS;  is  in  the  asser- 
tion that  "the  Catholic  Church  is  spread  over  the  whole  world.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  promised  in  the  Bible." 

Now  no  such  thing  is  promised,  and  no  such  thing  has  taken  place. 
The  widest  Church  is  perhaps  the  synagogue  of  Sata^  "  the  Gkxi  of  this 
world;"  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  Pope  may  be  some  relation;  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Peter  in  one  point;  which  our  "  late  vicar "  has  forgotten;— 
"  But  he  tumeil  and  said  unto  Peter;  get  thee  behind  mC;  Satan ;  tiiou 
art  an  oiSence  unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest  not  of  the  things  that  be  of 
God;  but  those  that  be  of  men."— (Matt.  xvi.  23.) 

When  Christ  was  offered  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them;  (the  things  which  Peter  longed  for;^  he  refused  them;  even  though 
offered  bv  "the  Prince  of  this  world,"  (Matt.  vi.  1—10.^  but  the  Pope 
has  struck  a  bargain  with  Satan,  sold  himself  to  the  Devil;  and  therefore 
may  boast  of  his  reward — ^the  langdoms  of  this  world — ^though  now  hia 
time  seems  up,  and  his  master  may  come  for  him;  since  the  kingdoms 
will  be  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  too  turbulent  for  him  to  hold.  We 
therefore  cannot  swallow  this  world-wide  kingdom;  together  with  the 
deputy  of  Uiat  monarch  who  vainly  tempted  Christ  with  the  same  bait. 

(5)  Our  sagacious  fiiend  offers  as  the  fifth  mark  of  his  true  Lady- 
Churcl^ — ^"  that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  the  same  things  everywhere^ 
and  at  all  times." 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  she  tells  lies  and  sticks  to  them :  and 
there  is  nothing  like  brazening  it  out 

But  this  veracious  and  immutable  Ladv;  happens  to  be  really  a  few 
scheming  old  gentlemen;  who  in  pretended  councils  and  in  private  cabals,, 
have  from  time  to  time  as  policy  dictated,  nrescribed  some  lessons  for 
their  faithful  children;  who  all  believe  what  tne  Church  believes;  because 
the  old  Lady  will  whip  them  if  they  do  not.  So  the  faithful  are  only 
echoes  to  a  few  conspuing  priests,  who  call  themselves  the  Church,  and 
make  all  repeat'after  them,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

And  then  this  metaphorical  Lady  of  course  says,  that  she  always  says 
the  same  thing ;  whion  is  all  the  evidence  she  gives  to  Protestants,  whilst 
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C/athoIics  dare  not  say  a  word  to  their  niother  for  fear  of  being  sent  to 
bed  without  their  supper.  Now  if  she  ha»  always  taught  the  same  every- 
where, she  has  told  lies  long  enough,  and  therefore  it  is  time  she  taught 
eK)mething  fresh,  to  hit  upcm  thef  truth  by  chance. 

(6)  A  sixth  trial  of  our  swallowing  powers,  is  giVen  in  the  fact,  that 
"the  Cathdlic  Church  is  the  true  Church,  becrause  it  is  a  kingdom  of 
itself,  quite  separate  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world."  And  so  is  Utopia. 
Our  afflicted  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  declares  that  "  the  Pope's  bishops 
do  not  ask  for  a  seat  in  ther  House  of  Lords,  not  any  money,  nor  lands, 
nor  tithes,  nor  church-rates,  nor  any  powers  given  by  law ;  these  thino^s 
they  leave  to  the  queen's  Church,  because  these  things  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  this  world." 

Grood  simple  soul,  how  well  he  swallows,  and  presumes  upon  the  like 
capacity  in  us. 

Who  had  these  seats  and  tithes  by  law,  before  the  present  Church  of 
England?  Who  originated  this  whole  system  ?  Mr.  Wilberforee's Pope's 
bishops :  it  all  descends  from  them ;  yet  they,  innocent  souls,  repudiate 
sU  such  things,  because  they  always  teach  the  same  principles ;  namely, 
the  principles  of  policy  j  to  get  what  they  can,  and  to  pretend  they  do 
not  want,  what  they  know  they  cannot  get, 

•Now,  if  because  the  Chttrch  of  Rome,  is  in  England  separate  from  the 
State,  it  is  therefore  Christ's  Church,  whose  Church  was  it  when  it  was 
united  to  the  State  in  England? 

But  it  is  quite  natural  for  a  ma^  who  has^  lost  his*  senses,  to  think  we 
kave  lost  ours. 

But  if  again,  to  be  separated  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  is  a 
mark  of  the  ti'ue  Church,  what  will  our  friend  say  of  hLj  friend  the  Pope, 
who  has  a  crown  and  a  mitre  on  the  same  head ;  who'  is  both  a  temporal 
king  and  a  meddling  priest ;  and  whose  cardinals  are  ministers  of  State? 

So  that  if  the  Cathohc  Church  is  a  true  Church  iA  England,  it  is  a 
lying  Church  in  Rome,  and  in  all  places  where  it*  is  protected  by  the 
State)  therefore  it  is  a  lying  Church  in  England  also,  for  as  Wilberforce 
says,  it  is  the  same  everywhere. 

(7)  "  Another  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  true  Church,  is, 
that  her  bishops  and  priests  have  power  fi*om  Christ  to  forgive  sins,  by 
his  authority." 

Then  they  hare  sufficient  employment,  in  forgiving  fheit  own  sins, 
most  of  all,  the  sins  of  lying,  and  for  this  the  greatest  lie  of  all,  for  Christ 
neither  mentioned  them,  nor  gave  them  any  authority it  is  God  that 
forgives  our  sins  for  Christ's  sai:^  atid  who  gave  the  Apostles  only,  the 
power  to  tell  us  this  in  an  authoritative  manner. 

(8)  "  Another  sign  Hiat  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  truie  Church,  and 
that  Protestant  sects  are  not;  viz.,  the  Catholic  Church  stall  keeps  up 
the  custom  of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil." — (James  v.  14.)' 

This  is  a  mistake,,  for  the  Latter-day  Saints  anoint  with  oil,  as  well  as 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  seems  to  do  as  much  ffood  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  So  that  this  is  a  true  mark  of  me  Book-of-Mormon- 
Church. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  our  Author's  sigiis,  that  they  make 
against  nim  and  his  .Lady,  whenever  they  have  any  force :  as  in  this 
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anointing  witb  oil  y  James  mentions  it  as  a  way  of  raising  men  up  from  a 
sick  bed ;  the  Catholics  do  it  as  a  way  of  laying  men  down  in  a  cold  grave: 
with  them  it  is  the  extreme  unction,  the  last  office  to  prepare  for  death, 
with  the  Apostle  it  was  to  restore  to  life :  so  that  this  oil,  is  the  death  of 
the  Roman  Church's  pretensions, 

(9)  "  There  is  anotner  thing  which  shows  how  much  more  the  Catholic 
Church  is  like  Scripture.  She  continues  every  day,  offering  of  sacrifice 
to  God." 

And  this  is  Scriptural  undoubtedly,  as  our  Author  proves  by  the  case 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Jews;  and  so  is  circumcision  Scriptural,  and 
the  sacrificing  of  bulls  and  goats,  all  are  Scriptural,  by  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  or  Jewish  Scriptures;  but  they  are  all  unscriptural  by  the  New 
Testament.  As  our  forgetful  friend  afterwards  confesses,  "  tnere  was  no 
need  of  these  sacrifices  any  more,"  after  Christ  was  offered.  Yet  he 
refers  to  them  to  prove  that  sacrifice  is  Scriptural,  and  by  the  Jewish 
marks  proves  the  Roman  Church. 

Besiaes  these  Israelitish  sacrifices  which  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Pope,  not  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
lays  great  stress  on  the  declaration  of  Malachi,  (i.  11.)  "for,  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offej'ed 
unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering." 

But  it  also  declared  in  the  propnets,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  built  up 
and  become  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,  that  the  Gentiles  shall  see  her 
righteousness,  a^d  all  kings  her  glory,  "thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown 
of  dory  in  the  hand  of  the  l4ord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy 
God,  thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  forsaken,  neither  shall  thy  land  any 
more  be  termed  desolate." — (Isa.  Jxii.  1 — 4.) 

Is  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Yes,  Is  the  earthly  Jerusalem  such  a  place 
as  is  there  described  ?  No.  Then  the  prophecies  are  spiritual  not  carnal, 
and  there  wQl  Qo  Qiore  be  carnal  sacrifice  and  incense,  than  an  eai*thly 
Jerusalem. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  prophecies,  than  such  promises  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  dare  not  say  this  means  the 
old  city;  for  then  the  promises  are  not  fulfilled;  and  besides,  Rome 
would  be  eclipsed  in  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  city  of  God.  But  to 
secure  all  this  to  themselves,  they  will  make  old  Rome  the  new  Jenisalem^ 
and  have  spiritual  promises  to  save  their  geography,  whilst  they  adopt 
c^i-pal  prophecies  to  save  their  mummeries. 

The  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  celebrates  the  eternal  excellency  and 
supremacy  of  Zion ;  but  if  that  means  a  spiritual  Zion,  the  true  Israel  of 
God  upder  Christ,  then  the  prophecies  are  not  to  be  interpreted  of  canial 
things ;  if  it  means  the  former  Zion,  then  the  g^lory  of  Rome  is  departed: 
80  that  either  waj,  Mr.  WUberforce's  Church  is  ruined.  And  if  oy  the 
name  of  Zion  or  Jerusalem,  the  prophets  meant  not  a  human  city,  so  by 
saqnfice  and  incense  they  meant  not  outward  things. 

Now  Paul  says  we  are  to  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
by  which  he  meant  not  a  city  of  buildings,  but  a  spiritual  assembly ;  and 
he  says  also  we  are  the  true  circumcision,  by  which  he  repudiated  the 
cirQVTOciaion  iA  the  flesh ;  and  so  by  our  living  sacrifice,  he  meaat  a  spirir 
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tufd  service,  not  outward  mummeries.— (Heb.  xii.  22 — 2i.  Phil,  iil  3. 
Rom.  xii.  1.) 

We  do  not  doubt  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  the  true  and 
only  Church,  and  Malachi's  promise  of  incense  in  eyery  place,  be  carnally 
fulfilled,  when  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  fulfilled  in  the  same  way, — 

''The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  &timg 
together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."--n!sa.  zi.  7.)  When  we 
Bee  such  groups  of  happy  families,  Protestants  wiU  set  up  incense  pots; 
but  until  this  liappens,  Kome  may  sell  her  censers  to  reoeem  her  credit. 
The  true  sacrifice  and  incense  which  Paul  commends,  is  not  wders  nor 
smoke,  but  thanksgiving  and  praise ;  the  dedication  of  ourselves,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  unto  Ood. 

''  By  him  (t.  e.  the  Redeemer)  therefore  let  us  offer  unto  Ood  the  iocfir 
jfiee  of  praise  continually ;  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to 
liis  name." — fHeb.  xiii.  16.) 

But  Mr.  Wilber force  is  for  the  carnal  (miscalled  the  UteraiH  fulfilment  of 
the  one  prophecy  that  suits  his  Church ;  let  him  then  have  miit  (cherries, 
apples  or  oranges)  growing  from  hia  lips,  whenever  the  censer  is  in  his 
hands ;  or  rather,  to  return  to  the  prophets,  let  him  say  we,  Hosea  (ziv.  2.) 
''so  will  we  render  the  CALyES  of  our  lipsf*  and  then  may  he  be  ad- 
dressed  in  the  words  of  his  own  Malachi, — ''ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow 
up  as  the  calves  of  the  stall." — (Malachi  iv.  2.) 

We  leave  him  in  this  Scriptural,  literal,  and  promised  condition,  whilst 
we  proceed  to  his  tenth  marlc  of  a  true  Church, — ^the  altar  or  "crib" 
where  we  are  invited  to  eat  such  incongruous  and  indigestible  provender. 

(10)  "The  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  only  system 
which  agrees  with  all  parts  of  holy  Scripture  ;  for  instance,  what  can 
a  Protestant  understand  about  the  words, — 'we  have  an  altar,'  (Heb. 
xiii.  10.)  and  'the  sacrificing  of  the  Gentiles?*'* — (Rom.  xv.  16.) 

Our  patient-physician  has  rambled  a  good  deal  before  about  this  altar, 
and  seems  unable  to  get  it  out  of  his  head. 

To  prove  its  importance  he  refers  to  the  Jewish  system,  declaring  that 
"  when  Protestants  see  the  (Roman)  priest  dressed  in  rich  vestments  of 
red  or  gold,  turning  away  from  the  people  towards  the  altar,  and  bowing 
down  before  it,  often  busy  for  some  time  without  even  spea]dng  one  word 
out  loud,  they  (the  Protestants)  go  away  puzzled  f  and  well  they  may : 
but  they  are  reminded  of  Zacharias  who  ''was  a  Jewish  priest,  and  was 
alone  with  Ood  while  the  people  stood  without  prayia^,  at  the  time  of 
incense.  Nothing  like  this  was  ever  seen  in  a  Irotestant  Church,  but  in 
any  Catholic  Church  you  may  see  it  any  Sunday,  &c." 

By  which  he  unwittingly  proves  that  his  Church  is  Levitical,  and  not 
Christian;  so  it  adopts  all  Scripture,  namely  the  law  of  Moses,  though 
we  are  told  that  Moses  and  Elias  were  taken  away,  that  we  might  hear 
Christ  only. — (Mark  ix.  1 — 8.) 

Nor  are  our  Catholic  friends  eyen  proper  Jews,  for  the  Jews  stood 
without,  the  Catholics  stand  within,  ana  see  all  the  priest^s  gesticulations: 
the  Jews  could  not  see  Zacharias  till  he  came  out  to  them. 

And  "  if  any  one  feels  the  ceremonies  and  rich  vestments  a  dificultv, 
let  him  duly  read  the  minute  and  particular  laws  given  by  God  Imsea, 
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for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  priests, — ^their  robes  of  *  blue  and  scarlet, 
&c./ — and  he  will  see  that  the '  mummeries'  of  the  Catholic  worship,  are 
nothing  more  than  God  commanded  in  the  oflFering  of  sacrifice  to  him.** 

Thus  do  the  confusion  and  insanity  of  our  Author  become  manifest,  as 
he  claims  the  dress  of  the  Jemsh  priests  for  the  Christian  sanctuary ; 
forgetting  that  the  same  God  also  commanded  in  the  same  law  the  sacri- 
fice of  "two  lambs  day  by  day  continually." — (Exodus  xxix.  38.) 

He  forgets  also  that  these  priests  married  and  had  legitimate  children ; 
who  became  the  lineal  successors  of  their  fathers  in  office  and  support. 
And  therefiDre  his  objections  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  ai*e  as  he  says, 
"objections  against  tne  holy  Scriptures." 

Thus  do  they  take  in  all  Scripture,  namely  all  Scripture  that  suits 
them,  though  it  be  abolished  Jewish  law;  ^nd  omit  all  Scripture  that 
does  not  suit  them,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian  ;  and  by  these  means  do 
they  manufacture  that  altar;  on  ivhieh  "the^  crucify  the  Son  of 
God  afreshy  and  put  him  to  open  *Aa»i^.''— (Heb.  vi.  6.) 

For  they  declare  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  teach  the  same 
thing  everywhere,  that  Christ  is  ofifered  up  again,  (t.  e,  sacrificed  or  cru- 
cified) daify  on  theif  altars. 

"  For  the  sacrifices  (in  the  law)  which  they  offered  year  by  year  con- 
tinually, could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  then  (if 
they  had  made  them  perfect)  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  bb 
OFFERED  r'—(Heb.  X.  1,  2.) 

So  that  the  only  reason  for  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice,  was  its  weak- 
ness,— its  not  making  men  perfect ;  Whereas  ^*  by  one  offering  Christ 
hith  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,"  (Heb.  x.  14.)  therefore 
according  to  the  Apostle's  argument,  it  hath  ceased  to  be  offered. 
"  We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  once  ;" 
(Heb.  X.  10.)  now  the  priests  on  their  boasted  altar,  offer  over  and  over  * 
again,  and  so  deny  that  he  has  made  them  perfect;  and  imitate  the 
Jewish  priests  in  this  also,  of  entering  frequently  to  make  atonement, 
forgetting  that "  the  worshippers  once  pur^  should  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sin,"  for  "  where  remission  of  sins  is,  there  no  more  offcr^ 
ing  for  sin"  (Heb.  x.  18.)  "but  in  those  (Roman  and  Jewish)  sacrifices 
there  is  a  remembrance  (or  confession  of  unforgiven)  sins  made  again 
every  year,"  (Heb.  x.  8.)  thus  putting  Christ  to  shame,  as  if  his  one 
offering  were  not  enough.  The  frequent  offerings  up  of  Christ  on  the 
lloman  altar,  are  declared  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  be  the  mark  of  the  true 
Church ;  whereas  it  is  the  mark  of  Judaism,  of  an  abolished  religion,  as 
Paul  says,  "for  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  Ood  for  us :  nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  him- 
self OFTEN,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year 
with  blood  of  others ;  for  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world :  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  And  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment :  so  Christ  was  once 
offer^  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation." — (Heb.  ix.  24 — 28.) 
Whilst  the  testimony  of  Paul  is  so  plain  respecting  Christ,  our  Author 
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absolutely  declares,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour,  put  an  end  to  aH 

other  sacrifices,  but  was  itself  to  be  repeated  daily  all  over  the  world :  so 
Christ  is  with  them  offered  more  thau  once.  ''This  sacrifice,"  says  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  "is  offered  every  day  by  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Ciiiurch, 
and  Protestants  do  not  even  pretend  to  it of  course  not ;  for  Paul 
directly  denies  it,  and  therefore  your  Roman  altar  is  not  the  altar  of 
Paul.--r(Heb.vii.  27.) 

When  that  Apostle  said  ''  we  have  an  altar,"  he  was  not  speaking  for 
the  Roman  priesthood,  but  to  Christian  Hebrews;  and  was  probably 
referring  to  tne  actual  Jewish  temple  not  yet  destroyed ;  or  if  in  reference 
to  the  Saviour,  it  could  mean  nothing  respecting  his  being  offered  up 
often ;  nor  to  any  material  altar,  any  more  than  being  micified  wita 
Christ,  means  dying  bodily  on  a  wooden  cross. 

"The  sacrificing  of  the  Gentiles  "  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  terms  it,  (Bom. 
XV.  16.)  is  undoubtedly  often  fulfilled  by  the  Roman  Church,  as  wherever 
she  possesses  the  power,  she  sacrifices  Protestants  on  the  altar  of  her 
persecutions*  He  must  be  truly  of  the  Swallowell  line,  who  can  take  in 
these  altars,  and  priests,  everything  in  the  Jewish  system  that  will  serve 
to  garnish  this  sepulchre  of  Christianity,  in  which  Christ  is  offered  up 
again,  crucified  afresh. 

(11)  This  spiritual  physician  advances  still  further  in  his  claims  for  our 
enlarged  receiving  powers,  by  an  eleventh  attack  in  these  words,  Pro- 
testants cannot  understand  those  texts  which  speak  of  what  are  called 
'  counsels  of  perfection.* " 

No,  this  is  a  stretch  beyond  most  of  us  3  being  an  improvement  on 
"  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

These  "  counsels  of  perfection,"  consists  of  duties  not  essential  to  all 
Christians,  but  entered  into  by  some  for  superior  blessedness,  as  vows  of 
'poverty,  celibacy,  obedience,  &c. 

These  counsels  however,  Mr.  Wilberforce  tells  us,  were  all  carried  out  in 
the  life  of  the  Saviour;  who  condescended  to  be  bom  of  Mary,  "who 
had  consecrated  her  virginity  by  a  vow  unto  God."    It  is  not  stated  who 
gave  Mr.  Wilberforce  this  information ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  Lord's 
Jirst  miracle  was  at  a  wedding,  and  not  at  the  takitig  of  a  veU. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  our  Lord  positively  condbmned  all 
RELIGIOUS  vows;  cveu  though  they  were  in  some  cases  allowed  in  the 
law  of  Moses. 

"  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  (namely,  in  the  Mosaic  law,) 
thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  hut  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  ; 
here  he  plainly  speaks  of  something  religious  vowed  "  unto  the  Lord 
and  he  alters  the  law,  saying — "  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all," 
that  is,  m^ke  no  religious  vows  at  aZ/.— (Matt.  v.  33,  34.) 

The  ancient  law  on  this  subject,  is  in  Numbers  xxx,  where  we  read 
(v.  2.) — "  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind 
his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break  his  word,  &c." 

This  is  the  religious  vow,  common  to  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  the 
religious,  monks,  nuns,  &c.,  in  all  their  variety :  and  this  is  what  our 
Lord  refers  to,  when  he  says,  "  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all," 
all  religious  vows  therefore  are  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  Christ; 
whether  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  obedience,  or  what  not :  so  that  thfiW 
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^eotmsels  of  iierfection/'  are  an  instilt  to  the  divine  eounsels^  and  are 
marks  of  a  false  Chui*ch. 

The  Yows  of  poverty  are  encouraged,  in  order  to  get  the  riches  of  per- 
sons and  families  into  the  Church's  power ;  not  that  they  care  for  the 
poor,  but  because  they  are  the  thief  that  carries  the  bag,  as  Christ  said 
of  Judas.  Hence  they  will  rob  some  poor  old  man,  as  they  did  lately^ 
or  try  to  entr^  some  rich  young  woman,  as  lately  exhibited,  with  the 
romance  of  a  life  of  poverty,  that  the  convent  may  be  rich;  and  out  of 
a  great  sum,  dispense  a  few  basins  of  thin  soup  to  a  degraded  and  pau- 
perized class  of  priest-ridden  victims. 

These  are  theur  counsels  of  perfection ;  by  which  they  got  a  few  thou- 
sands latdy  from  a  dying  old  man,  and  in  a  law  suit  split  the  difference 
with  his  robbed  and  poverty-stricken  relatives.  Their  vows  of  poverty, 
mean  vows  to  impoverish  devotees  and  enrich  convents. 

The  counsel  oi  perfection  called  obedience,  means  obedience  to  man, 
not  to  Christ,  all  the  drones  in  a  convent  or  irreligious  house,  vowiNo 
offomst  Ckngfs  law,  to  obey  the  superior  in  all  things,  instead  of  obeying 
Christ  They  will  not  be  his  servants,  so  they  must  be  some  one's  slaves ; 
and  put  out  both  their  eyes,  and  seal  up  their  reason,  and  extinguish 
their  conscience,  in  order  to  be  led  blindfold  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 

And  this,  poor  Wilberforce  defends,  by  that  passage  out  of  Peter — 
(1  Pet  V.  5.) — "  All  of  you  be  subject  one  to  anotlwr,  and  be  clothed 
with  humility." 

This  is  not  a  rule  for  a  convent,  but  for  all  Christians,  and  therefore 
is  bv  our  Author  excluded  from  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which  is  extra-work. 

And  further,  it  does  not  say  be  subject  to  one  only ;  but  every  one  of 
you  rule,  and  every  one  of  you  obey ;  give  and  take,  be  courteous  and 
benevolent ;  whereas  in  the  obedience  of  a  convent,  there  is  nothing  of 
this  mutual  service,  all  serve  one,  as  slaves  to  a  slave-owner.  As  he  says 
■—"in  each  Louse  there  is  some  one  ruler,  whom  all  the  rest  obey  in 
everything.''  These  counsels  will  not  go  down  except  with  the  Swal* 
lowells. 

(13)  Our  Author's  twelfth  mark  of  his  Lady-church,  is  so  vast  and 
portentous,  that  we  dare  not  commence  upon  it,  till  our  readers'  throats 
are  enlarged  by  the  thirteenth,  which  is  the  last  with  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
bat  we  must  postpone  his  miracles  to  that  honourable  position.  ITis 
Church  is,  ana  has  been,  hated  by  the  world,  and  evil  spoken  of.  This 
he  takes  as  a  mark  of  the  Church,  mentioned  by  Christ.  But  in  this 
again,  our  poor  friend  is  quite  mistaken ;  the  blessed  disciples  of  Christ, 
are  not  only  to  be  ill  spoken  of,  but  men  are  to  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  them  falsely it  is  to  be  unfounded  calumny,  and  is  to  be  for 
hjs  sake.  He  was  hated  for  telling  the  truth ;  Wilberforce's  Church  is 
hated  for  telling  lies :  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to  take  in  these  two 
thincs  as  the  same.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  hated  for  her  own  sake, 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  hated  for  his  name's  sake. 

Our  Author  likes  to  take  his  instances  to  suit  his  case ;  and  so  fixes 
on  England,  where  the  Roman  Hierarchy  has  not  legislative  support ; 
and  makes  England,  (the  majority)  the  world,  hating  the  Church ;  but 
what  will  he  say  of  Italy,  of  Spam,  &c.  ?   Is  his  Church  hated  by  the 
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He  tells  UB;  a  mfm  may  become  a  Dissenter  without  anj  erS  sorem; 
but  if  he  becomes  a  Catholic^  he  is  abandoned  by  dear  friends  and  is- 
lations."  Is  tkU  true  at  Rome?  No.  And  it  was  not  true  in  Enghnd, 
when  Milton's  father  was  disinherited  for  becomings  a  Protestant;  nor 
when  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  in  the  English  House  of  Lords. 

As  to  ill  names^  used  against  Rome;  doe$  eke  ever  meak  of  Prct^ 
tante  without  an  implied  curse ;  are  we  not  in  heir  m&u£k  hermes,  mAu" 
maticSy  devoted  to  damnation  P 

Thus  is  her  mouth  full  of  cursing  and  bitteroesS;  the  poison  of  asps  ia 
under  her  tongue. 

Not  only  does  she  consign  to  hell^  eyery  Protestant,  mi  deny  the 
possibility  of  our  salvation;  but  she  pursues  evert  cowveet  from 

HER  MUMMBRX^S^  WITH  CHARQES  OF  THE  MOST  ATROCIOUS  TUXANT, 

FROM  Luther  down  to  Aohilli.  What  great  Reformer  has  i^e  sod 
vainly  tried  to  cover  with  the  black  cloud  of  her  slander? 

Then  she  wipes  her  mouth  and  whines  through  Wiiberforce  that  ahci 
is  the  true  Church,  because  she  \b  ill  spoken  of ;  we  employ  such  iiard 
words,  that  this  finicking  fine  I^y,  who  had  just  been  scoldtog  like  a 
Billingsgate  fish-wife,  pulls  out  her  seent-^bottle,  spreads  her  white  hand- 
kerchief,  and  faints  most  fashionably.  She  has  quite  won  poor  W^lbe^ 
force,  and  he  will  never  marry  anybody  else :  he  swears  that  the  charge 
pf  persecution  brought  against  Rome,  la  "  simply  and  absolutely  felae;" 
and  that  there  is  no  Catholic  State,  in  which  Protestants  are  not  better 
off  than  Catholics  still  are  in  England and  he  is  obhged  to  say  this, 
to  please  his  new  mistress,  though  he  knows  well  that  a  man  dare  not 
sell  nor  possess  a  Protestant  Bible  in  Rome,  whilst  a  priest  dare  bum  a 
Protestant  Bible  in  England. 

Thus  in  his  new  infatuation,  does  he  wilhngly  say  things  that  are 
"  simply  and  absolutely  fiilse,"  in  his  abject  adoration  to  kiss  the  groond 
bis  mistress  walks  on,  and  declares  that  it  is  as  clean  as  a  well  scraped 
trencher.  Thus  do  the  enemies  of  truth  ever  Uok  the  dust  whilst,  tney 
are  fi'eauently  so  judicially  blinded  as  to  "  glory  in  their  shame." 

By  this  thirteenth  mark,  we  perceive  how  much  this  questionable  Lady, 
needs  patching  up ;  and  yet,  instead  of  painting  herself,  hare  is  another 
g^entleman  page,  to  sei*ve  even  at  her  toilette :  Siat  he  may  help  to  dresa 
up  and  adorn  his  goddess  before  worshipfHUg  her;  as  he  makes  the  wafer 
before  bowing  down  and  eating  it. 

Both  their  Church  and  their  Christ,  are  creations  of  their  own. 

(12)  We  have  reserved  the  twelfth  mark  of  Rome's  Ladydiip  to  the 
last  place,  because  it  is  so  very  remarkable }  and  here  Mr.  Wilberfbroe 
shall  spefi^  at  length, 

"  There  is  anotner  sign  of  the  true  Church  which  Catholics  have  among 
them.  They  know  that  in  the  Catholic  Church  God  still  works  miraiM 
as  our  Lord  clearly  promised  that  they  should  go  on  to  the  end  in  the 
Church  (see  St.  Mark  zvi.  17.)  They  were  promised  to  last;  and  in  the 
Catholic  Church  they  do  last  still,  while  no  such  thing  is  heard  of  amoog 
Protestants. 

If  a  man  dare  not  deny  the  pow^  of  God  to  work  mirades,  then  I 
do  not  see  how  he  can  help  believing  those  which  he  works  now,  as  wdl 
as  those  which  he  worked  lon^  ago.   For  instance,  ia  a  book  called  A 
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Jmtwd  m  IVance,  by  the  Mev.  T.  W.  Allies^  I  find  an  aceoiint  of  two 
wonderliil  cures  worked  at  Paris^  in  May^  1848.  Mr.  Allies  gives  the  full 
acoount  by  the  doctor  who  attended  the  cases,  and  who  saw  them  before 
the  core,  and  after  it;  and  the  persons  themselves  who  were  onred  are 
now  alive  and  well  in  the  city  of  raris,  where  Mr.  Allies  saw  them.  One 
of  them  was  a  nun  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  was  dyinsp  of  an  injury 
to  the  spine^  whioh  she  got  in  lifting  a  sick  person.   The  other  was  a  girl 
of  fourteen,  who  lost  her  eyesight  for  nine  months,  and  recovered  it  in  a 
moment  when  receiving;  the  blessed  Sacrament,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1848. 
Mr.  Allies  has  been  abused  for  publishing  tiiese  stories;  but  no  person 
has  ever  tried  to  shew  that  they  are  not  true,  or  to  account  for  them 
without  a  miracle.   To  mention  another  fact;  in  the  year  1842,  a  young 
Jew,  named  Ratisbon,  who  hated  the  very  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  went  to  Rome.    He  was  rich ;  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  ^oung  cousin  whom  he  much  loved,  and  he  was  to  be  partner  in  trade 
with  his  uncle,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Europe.    Suddenly  he  became 
a  Christian,  though  he  had  all  his  life  hated  Christians  and  Christianity, 
and  though  he  kitew  that  if  he  became  a  Christian,  he  must  ^ve  up  ail 
his  hopes  and  prospects  on  earth, — his  wife  and  his  riches.    His  uncle, 
he  weU  knew,  would  never  allow  a  Christian  to  marry  his  daughter,  or  to 
be  partner  in  his  business.    His  friends  and  family  would  neither  see  him 
nor  speak  to  him  again.   But  all  this  he  gave  up  to  be  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic ;  and  then,  not  content  with  tms,  he  oayb  up  his  own  pro- 
P£RT7  TO  BUILD  A  NEW  CHURCH ;  and  he  himself  became  a  member  of 
one  of  those  brotherhoods  which  I  have  already  described  to  you,  and  is 
now  hving  a  single  life,  in  obedience  and  poverty,  when  he  might,  if  he 
had  wished  it,  have  lived  still  in  luxury,  wealth,  and  splendour.  These 
facts  are  as  certain,  and  can  as  little  bd  denied  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
How  is  the  change  to  be  accounted  for  ?    It  was  most  sudden  and  unex- 
pected.  A.  Christian  friend  who  was  shewing  Mm  the  sights  of  Homey 
mng  called  ama^y  left  him  by  himself  waiting  his  return  in  an 
empty  church  ;—he  left  him  a  bitted  Jew,  hating  the  very  name  of 
Christian;  he  rettumed  in  a  Jew  mmutes,  and  found  the  proud  Jew  lying 
upon  the  ground,  and  asking  to  be  taken  to  a  priest  for  oaptism.  What 
happened  to  ohajig«  his  mmd,  he  himself  will  tell  us.    He  says,  that 
while  he  was  waiting  in  the  ehurch,  he  saw  standina  in  the  air,  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary.   She  appeared  in  glory,  with  a  light  kke^fire  pro- 
ceeding from  her.    He  could  not  help  knowing  who  she  w9&,  for  he  had 
seen  a  medal  on  which  was  an  exact  jigwre  of  her,  as  she  appeared  in 
glory  to  a  nmi  at  Paris  some  time  affo;  and  the  person  he  saw  was  the 
same  that  he  had  seen  upon  the  mmah    Now  you  must  remember,  that 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  in  this,  they  denv  that  God  has  been  bom, 
in  our  flesh.   They  say  God  could  not  possibly  be  bom  of  a  woman  or 
die  upon  the  Cross.    So  they  say,  poor  creatures,  in  their  blindness  of 
unbelief.    But  when  Hiis  Jew  saw  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother 
of  God  the  Son,  in  her  glory,  he  could  deny  it  no  more.   The  strong 
places  of  his  unbelief  were  broken  down.   The  grace  of  God  came  into 
nis  heart,  he  believed,  and  confessed  the  tmth,  and  gave  up  all  to  follow 
it.    He  has  hitherto  persevered  in  his  faith,  and  may  it  please  God  to 
give  him  the  gift  of  perseverance  to  the  end,  that  he  may  see  and  adore 
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him  for  ever,  face  to  facOi  who  called  him  by  this  wonderful  vifilon,  when 
lie  was  an  enemy  and  an  unbeliever.  No  man,  I  think,  can  fail  to  see 
how  like  this  story  is  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. — (Acts  ix.) 
But,  you  will  ob^rvsj  it  pleased  Ood  by  this  vision,  not  merely  to  con- 
vert an  unbeliever,  but  aUo  to  sanction  that  species  of  veneration  which 
Catholics  pay  to  the  blessed  mother  of  our  Lord  and  God,  Jesus  Christ." 

Upon  this  miracle,  we  have  a  few  observations  to  ma^e ;  and  in  the 
worcu  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  say  to  the  reader  ^^you  witt  observe  — 

1.  That  this  young  man  was  rich. 

2.  That  the  Ghurdi  got  his  money. 

8.  That  this  property  served  to  build  a  new  church. 

4.  That  no  such  miracles  can  be  afforded  to  convert  one  who  is  already 
poor. 

5.  It  is  a  method  of  making  men  poor  and  the  Church  rich. 

6.  Peter  said,  thy  money  perish  with  thee. 

7.  His  successors  say — ^thy  money  perish  with  us. 

8.  What  did  the  Christian Jriena  shew  him  the  sights  in  Rome  for  f 

9.  Who  called  the  Christian  friend  atoayj  to  leave  the  poor  felloir 
alone  in  the  Church  ? 

10.  How  came  the  doll  on  fire,  who  supplied  the  fireworhs^  the  wires, 
Ac.? 

11.  The  artist  who  made  the  medal,  imitated  it  in  this  picture ;  it  mas 
not  like  the  virginy  but  Uke  a  medal,  concocted  from  the  dreams  of  a 
nun. 

12.  Paul  did  not  see  the  Vii^in  Mary  in  the  air,  but  heard  a  voice 
from  the  Saviour. 

13.  This  miracle  was  a  Soman  one,  and  served  two  Bnds,  to  get  the 
money,  and  '^sanction  that  species  of  veneration,''  which  it  never  pleased 
God  to  sanction"  in  the  Apostles'  times;  but  pleases  the  Pope's  abet- 
tors to  sanction  now,  by  a  trick  learned  in  a  penny  theatre. 

14.  Does  not  this  explain  why  the  picture  of  the  Madonna,  at  Bimini, 
winked  at  the  priests  ?* 

15.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  people  opened  their  eyes  and  buttoned  their 
pockets — ^the  point  of  miraculous  invajsion  ? 

16.  Is  not  the  Rev.  George  Swallowell  to  be  pitied,  who  was  con- 
vinced by  such  ar^ments ;  and  should  we  not  use  all  means  for  the 
restoration  of  his  descendents,  that  they  may  return  to  their  right  mind, 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  him  whose  relimon  and  miracles  are  burlesqued 
and  dishonoured  by  the  sanctified  fraud  and  avarice  of  men  who  in  his 
outraged  name,  exnibit  cunning  for  wisdom  and  priestcraft  for  religion? 

*  See,  Rimini  and  Oxford :  or  the  Miraculous  Picture  of  Mary,  and  a  Divine  Por- 
Irait  of  the  Church.   Ward  k  Co.  London. 
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"Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  rooted  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  a  National  Church  right,  Dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think 
it  wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


THE  THEORY  OF  INTOLERANCE, 

As  INVOLVED  IN  THE  NaMES  AND  WoRDS  APPLIED  TO  RsLIQIOUf 

Parties  and  Doctrines. 
(  Continued  from  page  319.) 

If  as  the  advocates  of  supremacy  maintain,  it  would  be  a  paradox  and 
contradiction  to  uphold  the  sturdy  plea  of  dissenting  consciences  together 
with  the  rights  of  governors,  it  will  follow  simply  that  one  of  these  must 
give  way ; — either  kings  or  consciences.  This  is  not  a  choice  between 
two  evils,  but  between  an  evil  and  a  good,  between  tyranny  and  freedom, 
between  usurpers  and  conscience ;  let  slaves  choose  the  former. 

Yet  we  are  told,  that  Chiistianity  never  could  have  succeeded  in  the 
world,  in  the  teeth  of  magistrates ;  whereas  this  is  the  way  in  which  it 
did  succeed, — ^in  defiance  of  all  established  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

But  according  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  South  and  his  followers,  kings 
were  the  salvation  of  the  infant  Church :  so  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
kings  of  the  earth "  did  not  stand  up  together  against  the  Lord  and 
agamst  his  anointed nor  was  there  any  opposition  between  the  two  | 
for  otherwise,  how  could  ^^the  Christian  religion  have  made  such  a 
wonderful  spread  in  the  world?"  And  how  could  Bishop  Jewel,  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  assert  that  "  our  religion  on  the 
coQtrary  "  in  opposition  to  the  Romish — "  having  been  opposed  from  the 
very  beginning  by  emperors  and  so  many  kings, — ^is  at  last  bi-ouffht  even 
into  the  palaces  of  kings : — these  things  might  sufficiently  prove  that  Ood 
himself  fights  for  us  r'  Now  this  idea  of  divine  help,  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  South's  argument ;  or  perhaps  he  might  have  answered 
this  dso,  by  a  reference  to  "impossibility,"  when  kings  are  not  God's 
allies.  But  does  Bishop  Jewel,  abjure  royal  aid?  no:  for  in  a  letter 
respecting  the  Council  ot  Trent,  he  says,  "nor  was  there  any  one  cause, 
why  God  settled  Governments  in  the  world  greater  than  this;  viz.,  that 
there  might  be  some  to  preserve  religion  and  piety  in  safety."  So  then  it 
seems,  that  these  appointed  safeguards  were  a  long  time  hostile  to  the 
Bishop'a  religion  ;  firom  which  he  might  have  learned  either  to  question 
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whether  they  were  its  appointed  safe&iiards ;  or  whether  his  was  the 
right  religion.  ^  ' 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  South's  enquiry :  his  argument  proves  that  the 
Apostles  never  acted  anti-magistratically ;  either  when  Peter  refused  to 
obey ;  or  when  Paul  told  them  to  oome  themselves  and  fetch  them  out. 
And  our  preacher,  almost  in  the  same  breath  enquires,  for  may  not  he 
(the  magistrate)  naturally  ai^e,* — can  that  religion  be  true  or  divine^ 
that  does  not  enforce  obedience  to  magistrates 

Now  this  may  be  a  very  natural  way  of  arguing,  but  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  method :  it  is  very  natural  for  people  to  argue  in  their  own 
favour.  The  Queen  of  Madapiscar,  could  make  a  tolerable  syllogism,  on 
this  principle :  and  all  the  "  kings  and  governors  "  who  were  to  soonrge 
the  aisciples,  were  well  armed  with  the  natural  logic^ — can  that  religion 
be  true,  which  questions  our  authority  ?" 

But  the  Doctor,  is  not  always  incuting  a  philippic  against  the  Round- 
heads; therefore  sometimes  mentions  truths  wmch  at  other  times  he 
foi^ets. 

in  his  first  sermon  on  "  The  Fatal  Imposture  and  Force  of  Words/'  he 
combats  the  doctrine  ''that  good  and  evil,  honest  and  dishonest,  are 
originally  founded  on  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  sovereign  Civil 
Power :  the  opinion  heretofore  of  Epicurus,  and  lately  of  one  amongst 
ourselves,  a  less  philosopher,  though  the  greater  heathen  of  the  two, — 
the  infamous  author  of  the  Leviathan."  And  again,  "  a  blind  guide  is 
certainly  a  great  mischief,  but  a  guide  who  blinds  those  whom  he  should 
lead,  is  undoubtedly  a  much  greater."    Now  a  "  supreme  '*  king,  in  reli- 

Sious  matters,  is  both  these  evils;  bein^  a  blmd  guide,  and  the  cause  of 
lindness  in  others ;  since  he  prevents  tnem  from  seeing^---or  persecutes 
them  for  it :  which  indeed  is  tne  bounden  duty  of  every  king  who  has  a 
rightfiil  religious  supremacy :  he  has  no  more  authority,  to  dispense  with 
the  religious  laws,  tnan  with  the  other  laws  of  the  realm.  Bishop  Jewel 
speaking  of  the  Pope,  who  had  summoned  the  Council  of  Trent,  says, 
"  nor  will  he  (the  Popo)  enter  a  league  with  us,  (the  Church  of  England) 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  proposed  by  Nabash,  Xing  of  Ammon,  to 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  '  that  he  may  thrust  out  all  our  eyes  :*  (1  Sam. 
xi.  2.)  for  he  will  deprive  us  of  the  holy  Scriptures."* 

The  withholding  of  the  Bible  is  not  putting  out  men's  eyes ;  it  is 
keeping  away  from  them  that  which  they  should  look  at ;  but  to  give 
men  tms  Bible,  and  yet  deny  their  right  to  examine  and  come  to  their 
own  conclusion ;  this  is  putting  out  men's  eyes,  and  mocking  them  with 
a  gift  that  can  be  of  no  value ; — a  guide  they  may  not  follow except 
so  far  as  this  guide  seems  to  point  Churdi-ward. 

But  South  himself,  generally  provides  an  answer  to  all  his  attacks  on 
private  conscience,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  in  the  shape  of  Dissent : — 
'*  Reason  "  says  he,  "  is  undeservedly  and  ignorantly  traduced,  when  it  is 
set  up  and  shot  at,  as  the  iiTeconcilable  enemy  of  religion"t  And  that 
by  reason  he  means  private  conscience,  or  individual  reason,  is  plain  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  (unless  indeed  only  kings  have  reason,)  as  well 
as  from  the  following  noble  sentiment,  "I  cannot  think  or  persuade 
myself  that  God  gave  us  eyes,  only  that  we  may  pluck  them  out ;  and 
•  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,  t  Sennom  dn  the  Trinityi 
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brought  us  into  this  world  %ith  reason,  that  being  bom  men,  we  might 
afterwards  grow  up  and  improve  into  brutes,  and  become  elaborately  irra- 
tional." What  then  becomes  of  the  statement,  that  "  it  is  ten  to  one, 
that  God  rather  speaks  in  the  conscience  of  a  lawftil  Christian  magistrate, 
making  a  law,  than  in  the  consciences  of  any  private  persons  whatever, 
dissentine*  from  it  *  What  constitutes  a  lawful  Christian  magistrate  ? 
A  lawful  Civil  magistrate,  is  plain  enough :  but  the  other  needs  to  be 
defined.  It  would  be  a  useful  logical  treatise,  that  should  explain  the 
rationale  of  "  royal  reason and  shew  how  a  royal  conscience,  is  worth 
ten  times  more,  than  any  number  of  private  consciences.  Though  if  we 
owe  obedience  to  the  king's  conscience,  in  every  respect, — ^we  might  have 
done  without  a  conscience  ourselves ;  and  the  command  "  fear  God,  and 
honour  the  king might  be  compressed  into—"  honour  the  king for 
he  would  be  G^od  to  us,  and  our  duty  would  lead  us  no  farther  than  his 
throne.  Indeed  the  better  plan  would  have  been,  to  have  constracted 
the  world  on  Gladstone's  principle ;  providing  each  monarch  with  a  "  na- 
tional conscience and  leaving  the  common  people  without  this  disturber 
of  private  and  public  peace.  And  methinks,  if  God  had  intended  Kin^ 
or  Governments  to  be  our  sole  guides,  we  should  have  been  bom  blind : 
but  the  fact  of  having  eyes,  is  an  indication  that  we  should  use  them,  to 
find  out  our  own  way,  by  the  best  helps  we  can  discover.  For  private 
judgment  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  help;  but  the  absentee  of 
authority. 

But  has  not  the  National  Church  a  clahn  on  all  good  subjects,  since  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  powers  that  be, — ^who  are  ordained  of  God  ?  These 
powers  are  not  ordained  of  God,  out  of  their  own  province :  nor  are  all 
powers  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  sanction,  but  in  the  sense  of  permission: 
the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel,  were  ordained  of  God;  Kut  were  not 
ordained  to  enforce  idolatry  :  though  they  might  have  used  the  argu- 
ment fi-om  the  divine  right  of  kings :  and  very  consistently, — since  they 
should  have  a  divine  right,  to  take  that  places  which  belong-s  only  to  the 
Divine  Being. 

There  are  powers  of  darkness ;  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places ; 
high  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  position  :  these  are  not  to  be  obeyed  : 
Bor  does  the  word  power  properly  represent  legitimate  authority :  those 
that  are  of  God,  are  not  simply  powers,  but  authorized  powers,  and  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words — the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
Lawfnl  authorities  have  his  sanction. 

But  we  are  often  reminded,  that  Nero  was  a  wicked  emperor,  yet  men 
were  to  be  mled  by  him.  What !  in  his  wickedness  ?  then  where  was 
the  virtue  of  Shadrach,  Mesheck,  and  Abednego?  They  were  rebels; 
and  Dissenters.  "  Yes,  but  that  king  did  not  command  the  right  reli- 
gion." And  pray  is  not  the  conscience  of  a  king  worth  more  than  a 
private  conscience  ?  Are  individual  subjects  to  guide  a  king's  religion  ? 
They  had  better  be  kin^  at  once.  For  the  Dissenters  will  say,  our  king 
does  not  establish  the  right  religion — since  he  vitiates  religion  by  inter- 
posing kingly  authority,  between  us  and  "  (ww  "  who  is  our  Master. 

But  can  Dissenters  prove  that  the  National  Church  is  wrong  ?" 
Perhaps  not  to  a  national  Churchman ;  nor  is  it  necessary ;  since  Dis- 

•  Sermon  on  *'  the  Plea  bf  a  Tender  Conscience/* 
TOL.  I.  T  2 
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centers  are  not  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  of  others;  nnA 
therefore  it  is  enough,  if  the  point  _be  proved  to  themselves.*  Proof, 
is  an  ambiguoos  wonl ;  and  a  tning  is  proved  or  not  proved,  according  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  evidence  upon  different  individuals.  This 
fallacy  would  be  best  explained  and  removed  by  stating  an  equivalent 
proposition :  the  Conformist  says,  you  cannot  prove,  i,  e.  you  cannot 
make  me  believe,  that  the  Church  is  wron^;  therefore  you  are  not  justi- 
iied  in  separation.  To  which  the  answer  Decomes  plain — are  my  works 
then,  to  be  founded  on  your  faith  ? 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  three  Hebrew  martyrs  to  have 
proved — to  the  king,  that  his  religion  was  wrong :  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this ;  they  were  to  act  upon  what  was  proved  to  themselves. 
Which  brings  us  back  to  the  supremacy  of  private  conscience,  and  wor- 
shipping Ocd  as  fve  think ;  not  as  Government  thinks ;  which  has  received 
no  delegation  to  think  for  us  on  such  questions. 

Nero  therefore  had  no  authority  to  command  any  wickedness,  nor  any 
irreligion :  for  if  he  had.  Christians  were  boimd  to  obey  him ;  and  then, 
instead  of  being  sent  "  to  the  lions,"  they  would  have  gone  to  a  heathen 
temple,  and  worshipped  without  more  ado,  like  good  subjects. 

But  the  gospel  came  to  overthrow  all  existing  reli^ous  systems,  by 
whomsoever  upneld ;  it  took  no  direct  share  in  politic^),  ana  therefore 
•denied  the  authority  of  both  kings  and  priests  in  reli^on,  whilst  it 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings  in  civil  matters.  Indeed,  if  the 
early  Christians  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  governors  in  reli- 
cgion,  the  gospel  would  have  been  silenced :  since  kings  invariably 
■endeavoured  to  overthrow  it.  So  that  every  convert  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  every  Apostle  threw  defiance  at  the  combinedrauthority  of  kings  and 
priests. 

Which  plainly  proves  that  they  were  to  submit  to  Nero,  and  all  other 
emperors,  only  so  far  as  these  did  not  interfere  with  the  authority  and 
commands  of  Christ ;  in  other  words,  the  gospel  acknowledges  kings,  as 
political  sovereigns,  and  commands  the  disciples  to  be  obedient,  for  the 
Lord's  sake but  on  religious  questions,  when  the  Lord's  name  is  con- 
temned, and  his  authority  countermanded,  they  were  to  be  firm  to  their 
Saviour,  and  bid  defiance  mildly,  but  courageously,  to  every  enemy  how- 
ever exalted. 

If  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  wrong  in  obeying  Christ,  thev 
were  ri^ht  in  disobeying  Nero:  therefore,  the  command  to  be 
ject "  did  not  extend  to  religion^  otherwise  it  would  have  overthrown 
religion,  and  placed  Nero  above  Christ.  And  if  the  command  could  not 
at  that  tims  mean  submit  to  kings  on  religious  questions,  it  does  not 
mean  this  now,  and  therefore  however  much  paraded,  is  not  at  all  to  the 
point.f 

When,  therefore,  under  the  term  supremacy,  patronized  ecclesiastics 

*  This  fallacy  is  very  frequent  and  triumphant: — ^^'can  you  prove  the  CSmrdi 
wrong  ?  No  :  then  you  ought  to  stay  in  it that  is,  a  Dissenter  should  hecome  a  con- 
formist, because  he  cannot  prove  dissent — to  a  Churchman's  aati^fiactwn, 

t  A  complete  and  systematic  exposure  of  the  false  applications  of  passages  would 
require  a  separate  discussion :  we  are  here  referring  to  them,  only  so  far  as  they  bear 
upDn  certain  words  and  names  :  supremacy,  &c. 
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cover  the  doctrine  of  spiritxial  supremacy,  they  irisert  an  idea  which 
does  not  actually  belong  to  the  Scnpture  which  they  quote :  indeed,  they 
take  adv^tage  of  double  meanings,  and  apply  the  same  term  to  various 
and  inconsistent  subjects. 

And  when  monarchs  under  this  ecclesiastical  (not  Scriptural)  shield,  lay 
claim  to  spiritual  supremacy,  tiiey  are  not  ministers  of  God„  but  usurper* 
of  God'»  prerogative. 

The  term  Dissenter  then,  is  a  nick-name,  founded  upon  two  &Ise  stand-^ 
ards, — ^  national  Church„  and  a  king's  supremacy. 

Before  enteiing'briefiy  into  the  examination  .of  the  other  names  aris- 
ing out  of  false  standards,  we  may  consider  the  principles  of  words  and 
namea  laid  down  hj  Dr.  South,  on  the  £Eital  imposture  and  force  of 
worda  Oind  names,  falsely  appHed."  No  man  eould  better  describe  this 
imposture,,  and  no  one  has  oetter  exemplified  it.  He  shews  first,  that  tho 
way  in  which  ^ood  and  evil  operate  on  the  mind,  is  by  tho  respective 
namea  under  whioYi  they  are  notified  and  conveyed :  and  secondly,  the 
evil  resulting  from  a  misuse  of  names  i  proceeding  in  the  last  place  to 
give  noted  instances  thereof,  with  which  indeed  his  sermons  abound. 

For  instance,  the  following  title  aa  the  topic  for  a  se^on,— r-"  Pretence' 
of  Conscience  no  excuse  fw  llebelBon."^ 

Now,  a  pretence  of  this  s(»*t,  may  be  an  excuse,  though  not  a  valid 
reason.  Yet  it  is  an  excuse  which  no  one  ever  pleaded ;  and  therefore, 
the  removal  of  it  will  c(Mivict  no  one :  it  was  never  yet  heard  as  an  argu- 
ment— "  I  pretend  to  a  conscience.**  And  thererore,  this  is  a  sermon 
preached  to  nobody.  But  the  misuse  of  words  c(Misists  in  assuming  that 
the  plea  of  conscience  is  a  pretence.  And  the  term  "rebellion)"  is 
equally  ambiguous,  since  there  must  first  be  a  legitimate  authority; 
otherwise,  instead  of  rebellion  on  the  one  side,  we  have  usurpation  on  tne 
other.  Now  in  a  case  of  conscience,  there  can  be  no  rebellion  against 
a  prince,  except  the  Prince  of  Conscience — Jesus  Christ;  and  whoever 
steps  into  his  place,  and  seeks  to  rule  consciences^  does  by  that  act  commit 
the  double  sin  of  rebeUion  against  the  sovereign^  and  usurpation  over  the 
equal  subjects.  This  is  a  ^ecimen  of  the  noted  illustrations,  which  oup 
Author  himself  affords^  of  the  misuse  of  words:  we  may  also  notice 
some  instances,  which  he  adduces  as  the  mistaken  language  of  others ; 
as  in  the  villainous  and  malicious  calling  of  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Popery and  secondlv,  which  is^  like  thereunto,  "  calling 
such  as  have  schismatically  deserted,  its  communion,  true  Protestants. 
Sere  we  may  notice,  that  in  rebutting  slanders,  the  DoctOT  takes  occa- 
sion to  be  slanderous. 

Yillany  and  maHce  are  not  essential  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
tbose  who  see  Popery  in  the  Church  of  England ;  for  many  of  its  best 
friends  mourn  over  its  too  evident  leanings  that  way ;  nor  can  any  persons 
schismatically  leave  a  communion,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  schis- 
matic is  not  a  separatist.  The  first  false  name,  JPopery,  given  to  the 
Ohuroh,  is  refutea  by  the  Doctor,  rather  more  curiously  than  loffically ; 
"by  shewing  that  in  many  respects  this  Church  is  not  Popish ;  uecause 
in  some  things  it  directly  controverts  certain  Roman  Catholic  doctrines. 

^Which  of  these,"  he  enquires,  "  do  our  learned  mouthing  friends  of  the 
^h^Tiatic  party,  prove  to  oe  held  by  our  Popish  Church  of  England  i^s 
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they  can  it  P'  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  I  thought  fit  to  provB,  by  a  Mnd  of 
inductive  demonAtration,  that  what  contradicts,  overthrows,  and  destroys 
every  article  of  Popery,  is  not  and  cannot  be  Popish."  This  is  bold, 
round,  and  full  to  the  point :  yet,  to  prove  that  tome  part  of  Church  of 
England  doctrine  is  not  Popisn,  does  not  prove  that  no  part  of  that  doc- 
tiine  is  so.  It  is  certainly  a  kind  of  inductive  argument,  to  prove  the 
whole  (in  such  a  case)  nrom  enumerating  a  few  part^  but  it  is  a ^alse 
kind  of  induction.  For  a  vessel  may  leak  in  one  part,  though  very  sound 
in  another :  nor  is  it  very  valid  logic,  to  prove  that  she  will  never  sink, 
because  there  is  one  decent  plank  TefL  ]N  ay^  though  every  plank  were 
sound,  and  no  leakages  possible,  she  might  sail  in  a  wrong  direction^  and 
become  manned  by  impressment,  and  guided  by  despotism. 

Thus  also,  even  if  every  article  of  doctrine,  snould  be  opposed  to 
Popery,  it  mi^ht  still  be  Popish  in  the  essential  principle  of  Church 
domination,  as  implied  in  this  very  defence  by  Dr.  South,  who  is  quite 
enough  of  the  Inquisitor,  in  such  properly  applied  names,  as  the  ^cursed 
and  soul-ruining  schism  "  of  dissent. 

For  as  our  Author  says  in  another  place,  and  for  another  purpose,  (he 
has  a  flag  for  every  sea)  "  if,"  says  he,  "  implicit  faith,  be  as  some  say, 
the  property  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  then  am  I  sure  Popery  may  be  found 
where  the  name  of  Papist  is  abhorred." 

/  And  if  the  property  of  the  Romish  Church,  be  to  demand  this  implicit 
faith,  then  we  are  sure,  that  those  who  consider  dissent  a  sin  are  not  far 
from  Peter's  chair.  Which  leads  to  the  second  supposed  slander  of  the 
Church,  viz.,  that  those  who  leave  it  are  true  Protestants.  A  statement 
imexoeptionable,  unless  the  Reformation  was  simply  a  contest  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Clement  VII.  Protestantism  was  not  a  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  kings,  but  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  supremacy 
of  Christ ;  and  consequently,  they^who  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
rather  than  the  usurpation  of  King  or  Parliament,  these  are  not  only 
true  Pi*otestants,  but  the  only  Protestants, 

"  The  fourth  abused  name  or  word,"  says  he,  by  which  the  faction^ 
(a  name,  but  no  abuse,)  in  practising  upon  the  Church  and  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  is  their  miscalling  (!)  the  laws  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
— -persecutionf'  And  now,  if  this  pitiful  sham  and  term  of  art,  perse- 
cution, shall  be  able  to  screen  those  spiritvxilrioUymdseditiotis  meetings, 
that  look  so  terribly  upon  the  Government,  from  the  jtistice  of  it,  how 
can  it  possibly  be  safe  1"  "  Sjiiritual  riots,"  are  new  things,  but  since 
they  will  never  even  go  the  length  of  breaking  a  window ;  since  they  are 

spiritual "  and  not  political  riots,  they  form  sedition  against  a  spiritual 
and  not  a  political  tribunal ;  and  therefore,  political  Government  may 
turn  the  edge  of  its  '^justice"  another  way.  !But  South  can  best  answer 
himself,  in  the  style  of  "diamond  cut  diamond :"  for  whilst  "persecution" 
is  a  wretched  sham,  and  term  of  art,  in  a  Dissenter's  mouth,  it  "doth 
become  the  mouth  "  of  a  Churchman  very  "  well,"  when  the  tables  are 
turned.  So  that  his  own  abuse  of  tlds  term,  may  be  very  well  exposed, 
in  his  exposure  of  some  one  else's  abuse :  "  and  lastly,"  says  he,  "  there 
are  some,  so  extremely  ill-natured,  as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  aUonh 
able  for  them  to  he  sensible  when  they  are  injured  and  oppressed:  when 
they  are  slandered  in  then*  good  names,  wronged  in  theii*  just  interests, 
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ftod  withal  dare  to  own.  what  they  find  and  feel,  without  being  such 
beasts  of  burden,  as  tamely  to  bear  whatever  is  cast  upon  them,  or  such 
spaniels  as  lick  the  foot  that  kicks  them,  or  to  thank  the  goodly  great  one 
for  doing  them  all  these  back  favours."  It  is  not  every  writer  that  pre- 
sents us  with  the  bane  and  antidote. 

One  other  specimen  from  South,  and  Y[e  have  done  with  him  for  the 
present 

"  But  setting  aside  noise  and  partiality,  I  would  gladly  know  why 
such  as  suffer  at  Tyburn,  should  not  be  as  high  and  loua  in  their  clamours 
against  persecution,  as  these  men  ?  if  yoM  say  those  men  suffer  for  felony, 
these  for  conscience,  I  answer,  there  is  as  much  room  for  a  man  to  plead 
conscience  for  the  breach  of  one  law,  as  for  the  breach  of  another :  where 
the  matter  of  the  law,  is  either  good  or  indifferent,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  stand  enforced  by  sufficient  authority"  The  first  part  of  this, 
is  noise  and  partiality :  it  is  not  for  Tyburn  men  to  clamour  about  perse- 
cution, so  much  as  about  prosecution:  though,  if  kings  be  supreme. in 
religion,  we  readily  admit,  that  dissent  is  felony :  and  yet,  it  is  a  strange 
confusion  in  a  true  Protestant,  to  see  no  difference  between  Tyburn  and 
Smithfield. 

The  latter  part  is  such  as  every  heretic  in  the  three  kingdoms  could 
subscribe  to,  every  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  where  the  matter  of  the  law  is 
good  or  indifferent,  and  enforced  by  sufficient  authority :  it  is  exactly  the 
authority  that  we  question.  But  let  our  Author  answer  himself  again : 
there  is  "another  set  of  obstinate  ill-natured  persons,  who  are  not  to  be 
brought  by  any  one's  guilt  or  greatness,  to  speak  or  write,  to  swear  or 
lie,  as  they  are  bidden  ;  or  to  ffive  up  their  onm  consciences^  out  ofconv- 
pliment  to  those  who  have  none  themselves^ 

And  thus  we  have  examined,  the  foundation  and  meaning,  of  one  con- 
denmatory  name,  (dissent.  Dissenter  5)  amounting  to  the  same  as  Non- 
conformist^ or  similar  epithets;  which  impHes  the  standard  of  a  National 
Church,  and  a  sin  against  this  usurped  authority :  which  is  disgraceful  to 
such  as  presume  to  be  the  standara  of  truth  to  others,  and  an  insult  to 
that  common  Protestantism,  that  aimed  to  free  men  fi*om  Church  autho- 
rity, and  bind  every  Church  in  exclusive  obedience  to  the  Shepherd  and 
bishop  of  our  souls.  We  have  also  brought  the  most  vigorous  Church 
champion,  to  overthrow  Church  assumption. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  deal  with  those  sins,  which  are 
committed  against  National  and  Catholic  Churches ;  sins  which  may  be 
compressed  into  heresy  and  schism ; — ^to  know  what  these  mean,  you 
must  consider  who  uses  them. 

These  two  pieces  of  iniquity,  are  usually  classed  together,  but  we  shall 
make  a  few  brief  observations  upon  them  separately. 

And  first,  for  schism.  This  means  literally,  a  rent  or  tear;  and  con- 
sequently expresses  something  in  a  body,  and  not  something  separate 
fi-om  it. 

Dissent  therefore,  is  not  schism  :*  being  a  new  coaty  and  not  a  rent  in 
an  old  oney  (very  different  things.)    "No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new 
cloth,  on  an  old  garment,  for  that  which  is  put  in,  to  fill  up,  taketh  fiH>m 
the  garment,  and  the  schism  is  made  worse."   Now  what  schism?  some* 
•  See  "  Dissent  not  Schism,"  a  Discourse  by  T.  Binney. 
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thing  Beparate  from  the  garment  in  question  ?  no :  but  the  schism  in  the 
gannent  itself:  as  though  jou  should  mend  a  enuder's  net,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cable,  which  would  only  widen  the  breach :  scnisms  then  are  in  any  gar- 
ment; and  are  often  aggravated  by  theclumsy  method  of  patching:  such  for 
instance,  as  stitching  on  to  the  renty  an  act  of  uniformity.  The  rent  then 
becomes  worse.  The  schism,  does  not  mean  entire  separation^  from  a 
Church,  but  a  certain  method  of  conduct  inside  that  Church,  by  its  own 
members,  is  evident,  for  says  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  18.)  first,  being 
assembled  in  the  Church,  I  near  there  are  schisms  among  you."  They 
are  not  therefore  separations,  but  unseemly  contests  and  rivalries  in  the 
same  communion ; — ^heart-burnings  under  the  same  roof :  which  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  remove  and  dwell  peaceably  at  a  distance.  Indeed, 
the  essence  of  schism,  is  the  want  of  charity  and  forbearance ;  they  there- 
fore are  the  true  schismatics,  who  bring  against  others  a  railing  accusa- 
tion and  denounce  them  under  uie  ill-names  of  schismatics  and 
Dissenters. 

Those  therefore  who  take  the  Scriptural  term  schism,  in  an  unscriptural 
sense,  and  dress  up  the  Apostles  in  the  masquerade  of  the  fathers  ;  first 
falsify  the  word  of  Grod,  and  secondly,  violate  the  ^'communion  of 
saints." 

And  besides,  if  the  sin  of  schism,  be  separation  from  some  communion, 
(which  it  is  not,}  they  have  further  to  prove,  that  theirs  is  this  authorita- 
tive and  true  communion :  'and  must  give  us  more  than  their  bare  word 
for  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  ^ry  plain,  that  the  authority  of  any  society  extends  only 
to  its  member^:  a  lather's  authority,  reaches  only  to  his  children;  a 
monarch's  to  his  subjects;  and  in  the  relation  in  which  they  are  subjects: 
"  what "  any  "  law  says,  it  says  (only)  to  those  who  are  under  the  law  ;"* 
but  those  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  a  particular  society,  are  not  under  ita 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  sin  against  tnis  law  by  schism,  or  by  anything 
else.  The  idea  then,  of  sinning  against  a  Church,  to  which  you  do  not 
belong,  by  not  obeying  laws  which  you  are  not  under,  is  contradictory^ 
absurd  and  impossible.  Such  a  chai^  therefore  as  schism,  brought 
against  those  wno  separate,  is  only  the  exhibition  of  the  overgrown  arro- 
gance of  that  Church  itself,  interrering  with  another  man's  line  of  things, 
and  notoriously  stretching  itself  beyond  its  measure ;  it  is  this  stretchmg 
which  produces  the  rent ;  which  tears  the  seamless  coat  of  Christy  and 
gives  rise  to  schism,  in  the  body  of  his  Church. 

We  may  next  notice,  that "  rabble  charming  word,"  heresy,  heretic: 
this  is  never  used  in  the  N.  T.  merely  for  false  doctrine,  or  for  those  who 
hold  it :  it  does  not  mean  error :  and  if  it  did,  those  who  charge  others  with 
it,  should  prove  out  of  the  Bible,  that  they  have  the  truth.  In  general, 
heresy  means,  a  sect  or  school  in  philosophy,  as  a  denomination  in  reli- 
gion. And  amongst  the  Jews,  there  was  the  heresy  of  the  Pharisees,  of 
the  Sadduce^B,  &c.  But  those  heresies  or  denominations,  all  were  inside 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  worshipped  in  the  same  temple.  And  so  we 
have  in  the  English  Church,  the  Media  Via  Heresy,  or  Puseyite  sect; 
the  Evangelical  heresy,  or  self-styled  gospel  sect :  with  many  others,  of 
every  shaSe :  so  that  heresy  hke  schism,  does  not  imply  separation.  In 
*  Whence  all  Mosaic  rules  and  principles  belong  only  to  the  Jews. 
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the  N.  T.  the  tenn  hei*etic  is  mentioned  in  one  place  with  disapprobation; 
thoug'h  in  many  other  places  without  it :  the  Christians  were  called  a 
sect,  the  men  of  that  heresy,  "that  way,"  or  persuasion.  But  in 
(Titus  iii.  10, 11.)  we  read,  "the  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition  reject ;  knowing*  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted, 
and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself."  This  eyidently  does  not  refer 
to  one  who  has  left  a  communion,  but  to  a  factious  disturber  of  the 
Church  he  is  a  member  of : — ^not  a  separatist,  but  one  who  sticks  like  a 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  that  community  he  belongs  to,  and  still  disobeys  and 
disturbs.  Any  society  or  club,  has  a  right  to  out-vote  such  a  factious 
member;  who  makes  himself  a  nuisance.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
those  who  go  out  of  a  commimion  ? — nothing  at  all.  "  A  man  that  is  a 
heretic  reject,"  therefore  Churchmen  are  to  reject  a  Dissenter ! — this  is  a 
strange  confusion  of  dates,  for  he  has  already  rejected  you. 

Heresy  and  schism  then,  are  sins  inside  a  Churchy  by  members  of  it, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  committed  by  one  independent  Church  against 
another.  '  Dissenters  then  are  not,  and  cannot  be  schismatics  against  the 
Church  of  England.  But  the  parties  inside  are  schismatics :  the  Evan- 
gelicals, who  oppose  strongly  the  Puseyites,  and  the  Puseyites  who  oppose 
the  Evangelicals :  whilst  ooth  parties  are  heretics,  being  condemned  of 
themselves,  in  taking  only  one  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  :  one 
the  forms,  and  the  other  the  articles :  so  that  if  they  left  who  do  not  take 
in  the  whole  Church  doctrines,  neither  party  could  remain.  They  both 
forfeit  their  title,  by  not  being  like  their  Articles  and  Prayer  Book,— 
both  Papists  and  Protestants  at  the  same  time. 

Nor  are  we  wrong  in  asserting  that  such  persons  are  true  heretics,  in 
the  condemnatory  and  Scriptural  (Titus  iii.  10, 11.)  sense  of  that  term : 
for  first,  they  are  within  the  Church,  (which  is  an  essential  feature :) 
secondly,  they  directly  oppose  many  of  the  principles  of  that  communion, 
in  which  they  still  remain :  and  thirdly,  they  are  condenmed  of  them- 
selves :  for  in  the  declaration  of  the  monarch's  supremacy,  it  is  com- 
manded, that  no  man  hereafter  shall  either  print  or  preach,  to  draw  the 
article  aside  any  way,  but  shall  submit  to  it,  in  the  fuU  plain  meaning 
thereof ;  and  shall  not  put  his  own  seme  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Article,  but  shaU  take  it  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  seme ; 
now  those  who  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  and  in  the  teeth  of  common 
honesty,  put  a  confessedly  "  non-natural  sense,"  (i.  e.  their  "own  sense  ") 
"  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  articles ;" — ^who  shift  and  twist  them,  in 
order  to  palliate  the  traitorous  object  of  being  enemies,  whilst  signing  the 
"  articles  of  peace,"  and  giving  the  kiss  of  charity ;— these  shew  by  the 
very  meanness  of  their  evasions,  that  they  are  driven  to  extremities; 
that  "  being  condemned  of  themselves,"  they  will  yet  make  the  best  of 
appearances  \  though  their  defence  is  as  dishonest  as  their  cause ;  and 
consistent  with  it :  for  the  cause  pawns  their  own  integrity,  and  the  de- 
fence saps  the  foundation  of  faith  in  general,  by  destroying  the  integrity 
of  language,  and  so  turning  treaties  into  clouds,  which  are  driven  aoout 
by  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  These  then  are  heretics  in  the  lull  and 
true  sense  of  the  term,  who  as  Puseyites,  adduce  "  non-natural "  senses : 
and  as  Evangelicals  fly  to  "prevenient  grace;"  "hypothetical"  and 
"charitable"  constructions^  £c.   It  is  vain  therefore;  for  the  Church  to 
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look  outside  herself  for  heretics^  since  they  are  all  within :  and  this  de- 
spite supremacy  and  subscrii^tion.* 

If  we  further  regard  the  term  heretic,  etymologically,  as  meaning  one 
who  takes  or  chooses  (his  opinions^)  and  use  it  opprobriously  m  this 
meaning,  we  only  crucify  Protestantism  under  an  ill  name :  for  its  essen- 
tial principle  is  private  judgment,  that  is,  the  ri^ht  of  forming  and  follow- 
ing our  own  opinions ;  which  right,  the  name  heresy  reriles.t  But  this 
right  and  the  right  of  remaining  in  a  society,  whose  fundamental  princi- 
ples we  attack  and  abhor  5 — these  are  different  things ;  it  is  the  "  latter 
liberty,"  which  the  clergy  take,  but  which  the  nick-named  schismatics 
(Diasenters)  utterly  scorn. 

We  have  already  entered  too  minutely  into  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  certain  party-names,  to  explain  very  fully  the  terms  orthodox  and 
heterodox :  but  these  require  only  a  little  candour  and  attention.  Ortho- 
dox, comes  from  orthos  straight,  upright,  metaphorically  right,  true :  and 
doxa  opinion  :  and  so  means  a  person  holding  true  opinions :  but  who  is 
tojwlge  of  their  truth  ?  If  indeed  the  strict  etymology  in  these  cases 
were  attended  to,  much  confusion  would  vanish;  for  the  term  doxa, 
means,  that  which  appears  true  or  best  to  some  particular  person :  and 
would  be  expressed  fully  thus  ^*as  it  appears  to  mef^  but  tne  person  is 
left  out ;  and  in  this  contraction  of  language,  there  is  an  expansion  of 
meaning :  and  so  by  omitting  the  qualifying  part,  it  appears  ^^tome  f* 
we  say  "  it  appears i.  e,  is  obviously  true ;  in  the  eyes  of  all  right- 
thinking  persons.  By  this  process,  an  individual  opinion^  is  changed 
into  an  absolute  and  universal  truth. 

Heterodoxy,  comes  from  doxa  opinion,and  heteros  another:  and  therefore 
heterodoxy  means  another  or  a  different  opinion,  and  is  literally  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ffom  that  of  other  people :  but  in  Church  dialect  means, 
an  opmion  differing  from  truth. 

But  to  leave  this  minuteness, — orthodoxy  is  the  right  doctrine ;  that 
is,  "  my  doctrine,"  right  in  my  estimation :  heterodoxy  is  another  doc- 
trine ;  that  is,  some  one  else's  doxy;  and  therefore  of  course  wrong  (in 
wy  estimation,)  Let  no  one  therefore  be  deceived  by  such  names,  since 
it  can  be  no  proof  of  a  doctrine  to  call  it  oi*thodox,  for  that  is  simply 
proviiM;  a  thing,  by  saying  that  you  believe  it.  "  Whoever  says  differ  1 
ently,  and  is  willing  to  find  truth  and  falsehood  in  names,  "  satisfies 
himself  with  words,"  and  misses  the  reality  of  things. 

*  "  Let  them  (the  Papists)  go,  then,  and  put  an  end  to  their  own  quarrels ;  unity 
and  agreement  do  exceljently  become  religion :  yet,  it  is  no  certain  and  proper  sign  6( 
the  Church  of  God :  for  there  was  a  wonderful  agreement  amongst  them  that  worshipped 
the  golden  calf ;  and  amongst  those  who  cried  with  one  voioo,  crucify  him,  erod^ 
him." — Bishop  Jewel's  Apology, 

t  This  term  is  frequently  applied  by  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  Church  of  England, 
«nd  hence  Jewri  retorts,  it  is  customary  with  them,  if  any  were  for  restoring  religion, 
to  look  upon  them  immediately  as  innovators,  and  condemn  them  as  heretics  and  foe- 
tious  persons."  And  again,  we  know  that  the  word  which  was  revealed  by  Christ, 
is  sufficient  to  promote  all  truth,  and  to  convince  all  heresies," — "  and  not  only  so,  but 
if  any  heresies  happen  to  break  out  anew  amongst  us,  (i,  e.  if  any  Dissenters  arise,  we 
are  so  ftr  from  cherishing  hei-esy  that)  we  severely  and  serioudy  correct  the  reviven  of 
them,  with  lawful  (!)  civil  punishments."-—''  We  do  not  like  them,  (the  Papists,)  pre- 
sently betake  ourselves  to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  the  Scriptures  (ue.ihfi  written  or 
statute  law?)  nor  do  we  assault  with  force  of  arms,  but  with  the  word  of  God.''— 
JeweTs  Apology. 
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The  famous  writer  we  have  so  often  quoted^  Dr.  South^  in  paying  court 
to  tyranny,  pays  no  great  compliment  to  the  people,  who  are  claimed  by 
the  ^^poor  man's  Church;"  witness  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  helJ^ 
•—when  daring  to  think  for  themselves : 

^'He  who  wiU  set  up  (says  our  Author)  for  a  skilful  manager  of  the 
rabble,  so  long  as  they  have  ears  to  hear,  need  never  enquire  whether 
they  have  understandings  whereby  to  judge ;  but  with  two  or  three 
popular  empty  words,  as  Popery  and  superstition,  right  of  the  subject ; 
liberty  of  conscience,  weU  tuned  and  humoured,  may  whistle  them  back- 
wards and  forwards,  upwards  and  downwards,  till  he  is  weary,  and  get 
npon  their  backs  when  he  is  so.*"  It  seems  from  this,  that  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  right  of  subjects,  are  empty  names ;  and  we  perceive 
how  necessary  a  Church  is  to  those  poor  men,"  who  have  no  rights  nor 
liba*ties ;  men  who  it  seems  are  made  to  carry  a  rider,  and  be  guided  by 
a  bit  and  bridle ;  and  if  ajiy  thinb  so  utterly  mean  of  themselves,  there 
is  provided  for  them  a  Church,  which  recognizing  neither  reason  nor 
conscience,  is  intended  for  such  as  want  the  attributes  of  man ;  and 
therefore  is  called  the    poor  man's  "  Church,  because  it  is  not  fitted  for 

MEN. 

Bat  setting  aside  this  recrimination,  we  wish  both  high  and  low,  to  be 
no  longer  cheated  by  words ;  not  even  by  such  as — ^'  our  glorious  con- 
stitution," "  Churcli  and  kinff,"  "  altar  and  hearth,"  "  sword  and  mitre/* 
"bible  and  crown,"  "laws  of  the  land,"  "king's  supremacy,"  "mother 
Church,"    Heretics,  Schismatics,  Dissenters  I 

"And therefore,"  in  the  words  of  our  authority,  we  determined  "to 
go  over  every  one  of  these  rabble-charming  names,  which  carry  so  much 
wild-fire  wrapped  in  them,  and  to  lay  open  the  true  meaning  and  design 
of  them,  as  aistinctly  as  in  so  short  an  exercise  we  can."  And  we  have 
done  this,  in  the  confident  hope,  that  "  the  rabble "  as  they  are  nids- 
named,  will  prove  that  liberty  and  conscience  are  no  empty  names ; 
and  that  they  having  an  honest  appeal  to  their  reason,  will  shew  that 
they  have  not  only  "  ears  to  hear,'^  but  "  understandings  wherewith  to 
jutoe/' 

But  it  will  be  objected,  "  what  then,  are  we  without  any  acknowledge^ 
&nd  fixed  standard  of  truth  ?"  Not  quite,  for  the  Bible  is  as  clear  as 
any  Church  documents,  and  is  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  wisdom  of 
God :  nor  will  Church  Articles  guard  against  divisions,  for  there  is  as 
much  room  for  sects  inside  a  Church,  as  out  of  it.  And  there  might  be 
found  as  mat  variety  of  opinions  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  the 
Church  of  Konie,  as  in  all  other  Churches  put  together. 

"  But  will  not  every  imaginable  schism  and  disorder  anse,  from  this 
general  license?"  If  diflferent  opinions  constitute  disorder,  this  has 
abeady  arisen;  and  yet.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  expounding  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  says,  "it  is  certain  they  (to  whom  the  Christian  religion  is  re- 
vealed) are  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  obey  and  follow  that 
which  is  so  graciously  revealed  to  them ;  they  are  bound  to  foUow  it, 
^cording  to  what  they  are  in  their  consciences  persuaded  is  its  true  mean- 
ing — ^not  according  to  other  persons'  views. 

As  to  the  divisions  that  would  thus  arise,  we  should  be  no  better  oS, 

*  Sonih's  I.  Sermon,  on  the  Fatal  Imposture  and  Force  of  Words. 
VOL.  I.  z  2 
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if  each  Ooverhment  were  allowed  the  supremacy  in  this  question;  smee 
besides  the  differences  inside  an  establishment^  eyerj  country  would  have 
.a  different  sort  of  establishment;  and  the  majority  would  establish  Hea- 
thenism. So  that  a  national  Churchman's  view^  only  one  monarchy  (i.  0, 
England)  out  of  ninety-nine,  would  set  up  the  right  religion :  and  even 
this  one,  is  wrong  in  four  cases  out  of  five :  for  though  the  Govemmeirt 
of  England  is  one,  it  has  five  religions ;  (a  thing  which  seldom  happens 
in  private  consciences)  England  helps  Popery  by  Maynooth ;  ( and  may 
-help  it  morey  as  in  olden  time:)  dissent  by  the  act  of  toleration  (!)  and 
the  Regium  Donum :  Episcopacy  in  England  :  Presbyterianism  m  Scot- 
land ;  all  these,  together  with  Wesley  anism  in  the  Colonies;  and  may  we 
not  add,  Juggernaut,  to  this  English  pantheon  ?  So  that  to  whicheTer 
of  these  State-sanctioned  parties  you  belong,  you  must  feel  that  the  State 
is  hei*etical  in  sanctioning  the  others }  for  it  ought  to  support  the  rigU 
religion,"  which  of  course  is  your's. 

Behold  then,  how  erratic  royal  consciences  are.  Shall  we  then  hare 
no  unity?"  Yes !  We  cannot  avoid  this;  all  true  Christians  are  one  in 
Christ :  but  it  is  union  we  require ;  that  is,  the  recognition  of  each  other 
as  fellow  members  of  one  body,  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  Chrigt 
alone  is  the  head.  We  cannot  have  this  union,  so  long  as  we  follow 
the  phantom  of  uniformity ;"  but  only  as  we  aim  after  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  whence  do  all  these  bickerings  arise?  From  the  love  of  fireedomf 
Are  Dissenters,  and  rights-of-conscience-men,  to  be  charged  with  these 
divisions  ?  No :  but  those  who  in  seeking  to  compress  all  men  into  one 
iron  enclosure,  lead  to  violent  reaction^  and  are  thus  the  cause  of  those 
dissensions  which  they  condemn. 

And  what  is  the  chimera,  which  leads  men  into  this  phrenzy  of  intoleN 
ance?  It  is  the  fiction  of  "uniformity  it  is  that  strangely  besotted 
fancy,  which  gives  to  a  fraction  of  Christ's  servants  the  name,  "  The 
Church,"  and  thus,  by  a  wretched  sham,  deluding  mankind."  It  is 
the  setting  up  of  this  idol,  "  The  Church,"  nersonifying  ministers  into 
a  holy  mother,  and  imitating  the  chivalry  01  the  crusades,  fighting  to 
the  tune  of  "  God  and  the  Ladies ;"  not  chaunting  the  "  soul-inspiring, 
lyre-sung,  Mary -Epic;"  but  deifying  a  fancy,  and  worshipping  an  ab- 
straction. This  is  the  grand  heresy  of  the  age,  (if  we  may  retain  the 
ecclesiastical  use  of  that  term) — ^not  Marialatiy,  the  worship  of  Mary; 
but  ecclesiaiatry,  the  worship  of  a  Church ;  instead  of  the  Church's  Sa- 
viour. For  "  The  Church  '*  is  the  Puseyite's  Virgin  Mary :  and  the 
Evangelical  assists  at  the  same  altar :  what  then  shall  abase  this  ioity 
one ;  and  lowering  these  pretensions,  elevate  all  Christians  to  the  level  w 
unity,  under  the  sceptre  of  Christ  ?  Nothing  but  some  powerfiil  Eicono* 
dastes^  who  shall  break  this  image,  strip  the  bauble  of  its  trajppings  and 
shew  men  that  this  adoration  of  a  Church,  is  only  the  exaltation  of  a 
clergy,  "  which  exalteth  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  ifl 
.worshipped :  so  that  it  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing 
•itself  that  it  is  God :"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  that  stands  to  the  world  as  the 
only  representative  of  heaven,  through  which  all  blessings  descend^  and 
Jby  which  alone  paradise  can  be  gained. 

By  w)iat  power  then  shall  this  idol  fall,  and  men's  thoughts  become 
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emancipated?  By  the  arm  of  him  whose  place  it  occupies: — carry  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  Dagon  will  fall  hefore  it,  vanishing  before  the 
brightness  of  the  Saviour's  coming ;  slain  by  "  the  sword  of  his  mouth/' 
— by  the  force  of  that  truth,  which  breaking  the  chains  of  error  and 
slavery,  will  make  all  his  people  free. 


ATenge  0  Lord  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
£v'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pui*e  of  old, 
When  all  our  father's  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  recoi-d  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Pie^montese,  that  roU'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.   Their  moans 
The  Vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.   Their  martyr'd  blood  ai^d  i^hes  sow 
0*er  all  the  Italian  fields  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  those  may  grow 
A  hundred  told,  who,  having  leamdd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 


TO  CYRIACK  SKINNER. 


Ctriacx,  this  three  years  deny  theise  ey^,  though  ejbear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

4-gainst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ?  " 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

.  In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task,** 
Of  wjiich  all  Europe  rings  frpm  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  ithe  world's  v^tin  mask 

'  Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 


•  This  massacre  oc^curred  in  the  year  1665,  wlien  ]|iilton,  as  the  XA^jn  Secretary,  wrote  in  Cromwell'f 
mme  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (Cite  indictor  of  tltis  Catholic  scourge)  and  many  others  on  behalf  of  the  ))er- 
secutad  Protestants.  MiltOu,  pot  satisfied  with  writing  as  Secretary  those  nobjle  letters,  has  kft  this 
mpyyiftntn  of  his  sympathy  and  Roman  baseness. 


^*  Milton's  Deferuio  pro  Populo  J.nglicano, —Defence  of  the  English  people. 


"  ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF  PIEDMONT.* 


IV. 


SCEPTICS'  EELIGION. 

Under  this  department^  sceptical  objectionSy  and  systems  or  principla 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered. 


The  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Enquirer ,  to  he  continued  in  our  next. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ATHEIST 
(  Continued  frompa^e  334.^ 

We  left  Mr.  Holjake  conducting  his  defence,  extracting  tears  from  his 
audience,  by  that  touching  recital  of  the  fourpenny  Evangelical  Rector^s 
fipodly  walk  and  conversation ;  as  he,  by  his  myrmidons,  walked  into  the 
nouse  of  mourning,  not  with  God's  blessing,  not  with  Christ's  loving 
spirit,  but  with  the  State's  curse  and  the  Kedeemer's  disgrace,  a  legal 
en^e  of  one*clergy  power,  to  take  the  bed  from  under  a  suffering  and 
dymg  child,  or  the  bread  and  water  from  its  mouth. 

And  all  this,  for  what  ?  to  save  souls?  No:  to  get  fourpence.  And 
by  whom  ?  Not  by  an  inquisitor,  but  a  mild,  lovmg,  and  EvangeHcal 
rector,  whose  condescending  lenity  to  the  Dissenters  is  still  the  theme  of 
his  successors !  Happily  things  are  somewhat  altered,  even  in  this  brief 
space  of  time,  and  no  clergyman,  however  bland  and  pharisaical,  dare 
perpetrate  the  same  outrage,  but  all  ohurchi-rates  and  Easter  fourpences 
nave  died  out,  in  the  town  where  this  melancholy  circumstance  occurred  ;t 
and  they  are  safely  buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  growing  freedom, 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  no  resurrection.  It  is  not  because  Chris* 
tianity  is  dying  out,  that  these  abuses  can  no  longer  live ;  but  because 
men  are  becoming  Christians,  and  learning  the  lessons  of  Christ,— 'to  re- 

Eeat  his  rebukes  against  the  pretenders  to  his  misson,  (whose  words  are 
oney,  and  whose  deeds  are  vinegar  mingled  with  gall) — "  woe  unto  you, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  ana  for 
a  pretence  make  long  prayers," — (Matt,  xxiii.  14.) 

leaving  these  men  to  their  dues,"  we  return  to  our  Atheist  and  his 
trial. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacies  involved  in  that  intemperate 
and '^indecorous"  speeph  which  occasioned  his  prosecution,  that  there 

*  The  Histopy  pf  the  Last  Trial  Jnr^for  Atheism.  A  Fragment  of  Autobiognqdif. 
By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

t  Though  Church-rates  still  linger  in  tbe  suburbs,  at  Edgbaston,  Himdsworth,  &c, 
where  annual  seizures  m  made, 
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need  have  heen  no  reference  to  God,  since  what  argument  it  contained 
made  against  a  State  taxation  for  religion^  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
either  the  Deity  or  Christianity.  , 

That  such  was  really  the  only  proper  force  of  his  remarks,  is  partly 
acknowledged  and  sdficiently  implied  by  Mr.  Holyoake  himself  in  his 
address  to  the  Jury. 

"But  it  has  been  stated,  I  said  I  would  put  the  Deity  on  half-Day. 
After  first  stating  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  Deity,  is  it  likely  I 
should  say  I  would  put  him  on  half-pay  f  Would  you  put  a  servant  on 
half-pay  whom  you  never  hired  or  nad  ?  All  my  expressums  went  to 
prove  that  I  referred  to  the  eajpenses  oj^  religion,  I  could  not  suppose 
that  there  is  a  oeing  capable  of  governing  the  world,  and  consider  nim 
good  and  kind,  andyet  nave  any  intention  of  bringing  him  into  contempt. 
I  had  no  personal  reference  to  the  Deity,  I  mme  use  of  that  figure  of 
^eech  because  I  thought  that  they  would  understand  it  better,  and  they 
aid  understand  it.  I  was  saying,  we  had  many  heavy  burdens  to  pay  to 
capitalists  and  others,  and  that  I  thought  it  hung  like  a  millstone  round 
us.  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  when  he  introduced  the  income-tax,  that  the  poor 
man  could  bear  no  more.  I  said  there  were  twenty-four  millions  taken 
fi^m  us  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  they  would  do  well  to  reduce  that 
one-half. 

"  Mr.  Holyoake,  on  resuming,  said — ^  according  to  a  calculation  that 
has  never  been  disputed,  the 

Pay  to  their  clergy. 

Catholics,  numbering   124,672,000    ...  £6,106,000 

Protestants     „    54,046,000    ...  11,906,000 

Greek  Church,,^    41,000,000    ...  760,000 

Total  of  Christians    219,718,000  £18,762,000 

Of  whicb  England,  for  twenty-one  millions  of  people,  pays  more  than 
one-half.  Thus  the  English  pay  five  times  more  according  to  their 
numbers — I  proposed  a  reduction  of  one-half. 

"  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  has  told  us — ^  if  the  Crovemment  of  the  county 
disposed  of  the  mismanaged  funds  of  the  clergy,  they  would  have  suffi- 
cient for  their  annual  needful  expenditure. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Erskine.  If  you  can  convince  the  jury  that  your  only 
meaning,  was  that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  reduced,  and 
that  you  did  not  intend  to  insult  God,  I  should  tell  the  jury  you  ought 
not  to  be  convicted.   You  need  not  go  into  a  laboured  defence  of  that." 

Here  we  submit  to  Mr.  Holyoake  that  he  made  a  grand  mistake  in  not 
ftccepting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  who  saw  plainly  the 
only  proper  force  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  argument.  Suppose  then  that  in- 
stead of  any  Airther  defence,  the  prisoner  had  repeated  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding,—"  I  referred  to  the  expenses  of  religion ;  I  had  no 
personal  reference  to  the  Deity or  in  the  words  of  the  Judge  "  I  did 
not  intend  to  insult  God,"  but  meant  "that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
should  be  reduced;" — there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  trial,  and  he 
would  have  been  acquitted. 

This  would  have  been  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  own  alignment 
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in  his  defence,  and  would  have  saved  him  six  months  imprisonment; 
whereas  the  rest  of  his  speech  was  thrown  away,  by  the  strange  oferaight 
of  this  favourable  and  honourable  opportunity  of  escape. 

"  After  a  very  brief  deUberation "  Tat  the  end  of  an  elevea  honre' 
speech,  the  last  seven  of  v^hich  lost  tJie  cause)  "  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty." 

The  Judge  summed  up,  declaring  that^^  if  these  words  had  been  mitten 
for  deUberate  circulation,  I  should  have  passed  on  you  a  severer  sentence. 
You  uttf^red  them  in  consequence  of  a  question — I  have  no  evidence  that 
this  question  was  put  to  draw  out  these  words.  Proceeding  on  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given,  trusting  that  these  words  have  been  ^uttered 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  I  shaU  think  it  sufficient  to  sentence  you  to 
be  imprUoned  in  the  common  gaol  for  six  calendar  months" 

We  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  Mr.  Holyoake  to  gaol 
AFTER  THE  SENTENCE,  that  they  may  learn  the  efficient  legal  way  of 
refutmg  Atheism. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  I  was  taken  to  the  celU 
under  the  court.  Captain  Mason,  the  governor,  said  there  was  another 
prisoner  to  go  down  besides  me  and  Adams.  It  was  a  case  of  felony. 
He  said  '  would  I  go  with  him  V  I  rephed,  ^  I  would  not.'  He  then 
asked,  if  I  *  objected  to  go  with  Adams.  That  I  cheerfully  agreed  to^ 
and,  handcuffed  with  Adams,  I  walked  down  to  the  gaol.  Having  taken 
nothing  since  morning  but  a  little  raspbeiTy  vinegar,  with  which  Mr. 
Carlile  supplied  me,  I  began  to  feel  weak,  but  nothing  was  offered  me 
except  a  little  warm  water,  for  which  I  asked,  and  this,  with  a  very  hard 
and  hitter  apple,  constituted  my  supper.  The  transition  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  court,  to  the  darkness  and  coolness  of  the  night  cell,  made  me 
£eel  as  if  goino;  into  a  well,  and  my  supper  not  serving  to  compose  me,  I 
continued  rest^ss  till  the  morning. ' 

Compulsory  gaol  prayers,  were  the  next  acquirement  attempted  to  be 
thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  prisoner,  in  which  religion  must  have 
appeared  extremely  amiable,  since  as  the  gaol  chapel  chaplain  observed, 

we  think  there  is  a  divine  influence  in  prayer  whicn  might  operate  upon 
you,"  though  the  answer  he  received  shewed  that  his  advantage  over  the 
prisoner  from  a  human  influence,  was  in  every  respect  a  disadvantage : 
and  hence  in  reply  to  this  hope  of  divine  influence  in  prayer,  the  prisoner 
answered  very  truly  and  cuttinrfy, — "  not  in  this  place." 

The  scene  is  very  graphically  given  in  "  the  History  of  the  Trial  for 
Atheism." 

On  the  second  morning  after  my  sentence,  I  was  sitting  by  the  (very 
little)  fire  in  the  common  room,  contemplating,  with  very  critical  air,  a 
can  of  somewhat  indifferent  e^el,  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  eat,  when  the  prayer  bell  rung,  which  did  not  at  all  improve  my 
temper.  Where  the  gaol  was  situated,  I  enjoyed  such  a  propinquity  to 
dock  bells,  basin  bells,  cathedral  bells,  and  gaol  bells,  that  nad  I  been  in* 
cUned  to  rebel,  it  would  have  chimed  in  with  the  others.  Upon  the 
aforesaid  prayer  bell  ringing,  all  my  fellow  prisoners  made  a  rapid  escape. 
I  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  them.  Over  my  head  was  a  large 
grating,  for  the  convenience  of  gaolers  overlooking  the  room.  Down 
&is  grating  there  came  a  tremendous  voice,  shouting  '  Holyoake !  HoJy- 
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oake !  Holyoake !'   The  voice  belonged  to  Offden,  a  man  whom  Carlyld 
wouM  hare  delighted  to  honour.   Nature  made  him  for  a  gaoler.  Look* 
ing up,  I  said,  ^  what  do  you  want?' 
Did  you  not  hear  that  bell  V 

« ^  Yes/  I  said ;  '  what  of  that  V 

"^AU  the  other  prisoners  are  gone  to  prayers.' 

" '  Well,  let  the  poor  devils  go,  if  they  like  it.' 
'  I  can't  be  talked  to  in  this  way,'  he  roared  out,  in  his  surliest  tones ; 
'  you  must  go.' 

" '  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  mistake  of  yours.' 

" '  DafCtyau  knoro  where  you  are  ? 

" '  Yes ;  I  am  in  Gloucester  gaol,  sittinff  over  a  can  of  very  bad  gruel.' 
" '  Don't  you  know  you  are  a  prisoner? 
" '  Oh !  yes ;  I  am  quite  sensible  of  it.' 

Well,  you  must  do  as  the  otiiers  do,  and  you  must  go  to  prayers.* 
" '  Then  you  must  carry  me.' 
'  I'll  report  you  to  the  clergyman.' 

^  Oive  the  clergyman  my  compliments^  and  say  Tm  not  coming  to 
prayers,^ 

He  stalked  away  with  the  air  of  one  whose  dignity  was  greatly  out- 
raged. During  the  time  of  this  colloquy,  prayers  were  suspended,  and 
the  clergyman  was  waiting  my  arrival,  in  order  to  begin. 

"  As  soon  as  prayers  were  well  over,  an  order  came  for  me — ^  the 
clergyman  wanted  me.' 

" '  Well,  Mr.  Holyoake,'  he  said,  when  I  met  him,  *  how  is  it  you  did 
not  come  to  prayers  V 

"  I  answered,  ^  You  cannot  expect  me  to  come  to  prayers ;  you  impn- 
son  me  here  on  the  ground  that  I  do  not  believe  in  a  Ood^  arm  then  you 
would  take  me  to  chapel  to  pray  to  one.  I  cannot  prevent  your  impri- 
soning me,  but  I  can  prevent  your  making  me  a  hypocrite,  and  must.' 

"  *  jBut  if  you  attended  the  ordinances  of  grace,  it  might  lead  you  to 
believe  in  the  Christian  religion.' 

" '  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that.* 

"'Really  me — how  can  you  say  so,  sir?' 
'  Because  I  should  he  very  sorry  to  treat  those  who  differ  from  me 
as  you  treat  me* 

"  *  You  do  not  underatand  us.  It  is  not  you  we  persecute — it  is  your 
opinions.' 

"  *  Then  I  wish  you  would  imprison  my  opinions^  and  not  me.* 

Here  he  turned  to  refresh  himself  by  looking  at  the  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  prisoners  in  Gloucester  gaol.    He  resumed — 

"  *  But  you  must  attend  prayei-s — ^it's  the  rule  of  the  gaol.' 

" '  I  must  do  what  I  must  do,  I  know ;  but,  if  I  do  that,  I  must  be 
carried  into  chapel  every  morning,  and  that  will  not  edify  the  remainder 
of  your  congregation.*  What  can  I  do  if  I  go  ?  I  could  not  say,  ^  0 
Lord  I  have  erred  and  strayed  like  a  lost  sheep.'  You  see  yonder  gra- 
tings f  I  am  not  likely  to  err  and  stray,  for  tne  next  six  months,  beyond 
those  bars.' 

" '  Ah !  that  is  not  what  we  msan.' 

*''Then  what  do  you  mean?   Can  I  join  with  those  men  in  saying, 
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'  0  Lord,  who  hath  given  us  grace  with  one  accord  to  make  our  common 
Dupplications  unto  thee/  when  I  shall  make  no  supplications  unless  forced 
to  it  ?  You  know  the  prisoners  only  go  because  the  turnkey  is  bdiiod 
them  ?'  Then  I  showed  him  the  passage,  ^  we  haye  done  those  tltings 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  &c.,  and  asked  him  what  I  had  done, 
or  had  the  chance  of  doin?,  wrong,  since  I  came  there?  At  this  he  was 
puzzled  a  little,  and  he  at  last  answeredr— 

'  Ah !  but  we  think  tk&te  is  a  divine  influence  in  prayer,  which  might 
operate  upon  you.' 

Not  in  this  place/  I  answered,  ^where  it  is  so  much  contradicted 
ly  your  practice.  I  will  agree  to  this,  that  when  on  Sundays  you  preach, 
and  I  may  heai*  something  new,  I  will  come*' 

He  ended  the  colloquy  after  a  very  Christian  manner,  by  saying, 
'  well,  if  you  dorit  come  to  prayers^  you  shall  he  locked  up  J 

*^  I  answerad,  ^  well  sir,  give  your  orders.'  I  need  scarcely  say  this 
was  done,  in  one  form  or  other,  to  the  end  of  my  imprisonment,  some- 
times I  was  locked  in  my  sleeping  cell,  but  generally  in  the  day  room ; 
but  I  found  it  more  agreeable  than  the  litany,  and  I  never  asked  for  any 
alteration.  I  went  to  chapel  only  on  Sunday,  (the  preaching  day),  but 
never  to  the  week-day  prayers. 

Offensive  regulations  were  often  sought  to  be  applied  to  me.  One  was 
an  attempt  to  make  me  wear  the  prison  dress.  I  said  I  preferred  my 
own  clothes.  The  answer  was,  the  rules  were  im})erative,  and  they  must 
enforce  them.  I  inquired  whether  they  had  any  spare  time  on  their 
hands,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  dress  me  every  morning.  My  answer 
was  reported  to  the  magistrates,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  the  projed;." 

Six  months  petty  persecutions  superadded  to  the  necessary  rigour  and 
degradation  of  confinement  in  a  gaol,  would  sour  the  best  temper,  aini 
tend  to  embitter  the  most  generous  disposition :  and  when  we  consider 
the  weakness  of  our  nature,  how  much  we  are  the  creatures  of  impulse, 
liow  frequently  our  feelings  give  the  colour  to  our  judgment,  we  cannot  i 
wonder  that  one  who  all  along  regarded  this  treatment  as  a  feature  sf 
Christianity  should  come  out  of  gaol  an  inveterate  enemy  of  that 
religion. 

The  private  and  deeper  wounds  endured  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  child  durinsp  his  hard  imprisonment,  whilst  awakening  in  him 
all  the  finer  and  more  hallowed  feelings  of  bereaved  affections,  tamed 
even  these  better  impulses  of  our  nature,  (which  God  sends  to  soften  us 
and  open  our  hearts  for  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  gospel,)  into  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall  to  be  offered  in  revenge  to  the  Redeemer  himself,  who 
was  verily  guiltless  of  Holyoake's  sufferings  and  hath  doubtless  recdved 
that  child  under  his  loving  aad  eternal  guardianship. 

But  before  we  enter  into  that  melancholy  yet  beautiful  history,  we 
must  disturb  the  current  of  our  feelings,  by  one  more  prison  tnewy  the 
final  attempt  to  convert  a  man  who  had  lost  his  liberty,  a  father  who  had 
lost  his  child, — ^lost  her  through  imprisonment,  which  prevented  his  care 
and  necessary  provisions ; — lost  because  in  all  England  there  fdas  net 
feeling  enough  among  infidels  to  support  the  little  family  of  the  mtm 
who  was  steering  in  their  cause, 

A.  hundred  thousand  hearts  in  the  religious  public,  would  have  pre- 
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vented  this  catastrophe,  had  the  case  been  brought  before  them ;  but  the 
infidel  portion,  Mr.  Holjoake's  friends,  knew  it  well  enough,  and  there- 
fore had  no  excuse  for  their  shameless  supineness  in  such  a  cause. 

But  this  supineness  and  want  of  all  human  affections  in  the  friends  of 
infidelity,  we  shall  have  to  notice  afterwards,  we  now  hasten  to  the  final 
^^oH  of  conversion,  which  is  a  life-like  picture  of  a  State  reli- 
gion ;  and  some  painter  who  loves  his  liberty,  and  has  a  sacred  reverence 
for  the  Bedeemer,  would  immortalize  his  ^enuis,  by  presenting  a  picture 
of  the  gaol  chaplain  in  his  pulpit,  the  prisoner  leaning  on  the  spiAee, 
"not  inapt  emblems  of  such  Christian  love." 

"  The  final  efforts  for  my  conversion  were  on  this  wise.   The  Rev.  Mr. 
Cooper  sent  for  me,  a  few  days  before  my  liberation,  and  asked  me  to 
follow  him  to  the  chapel.   Arrived  there,  ne  ascended  the  pulpit,  motion- 
ing me  to  eLjmsoner's  pew  without  even  asking  me  to  be  seated.  Mj 
neck  was  stiff  with  a  severe  cold,  and  I  was  as  ill.  able  as  ill  disposed  to 
be  catechised.   I  stood  leaning  on  the  spikes — ^not  inapt  emblems  of  such 
Christian  love  as  I  had  there  been  made  acauainted  with.   The  good 
chaplain  prayed — I  did  not  move.    He  looked  at  me  to  catch  my  eye — 
I  kept  mine  fixed  on  the  spikes.   He  addressed  me — I  made  no  sign. 
He  spoke  some  minutes — still  I  remained  motionless.    He  paused,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  of  his  representations — I  answered  no  word.  He 
seemed  to  think  he  had  made  a  favourable  impression.    He  resumed  and 
came  to  another  peroration,  and  again  besought  me  to  answer— still  no 
motion,  no  word  from  me.    He  oegan  a  third  time,  and  touched  all 
serious  topics  which  he  could  command,  and  came  again  to  an  elaborate 
peroration  on  death-beds ;  and  as  I  remained  still  silent  and  immoveable, 
lie  said,  somewhat  perplexed  this  time,  ^  Holyoake,  won't  you  speak  T  I 
then  answered,  ^not  while  we  occupy  these  places.    Do  you  not  preach 
to  me,  and  place  me  here  where  prisoners  stand  ?   I  take  this  to  be  a 
ceremony,  and  not  a  conversation.'  He  walked  down  from  his  pulpit  and 
asked  me  to  acc(»npanv  him,  when  he  took  me  into  several  cells,  till  he 
found  one  warmed  with  hot  air,  and  asked,  would  I  speak  to  him  there 
on  friendly  terms  ?  I  answered, '  with  pleasure ;'  and  there  we  conversed 
for  the  last  time.    I  troubled  him  to  repeat  his  arguments,  as  I  would 
not  admit  that  I  had  attended  to  a  word.   When  he  had  done,  I  briefly 
assured  him  that  my  experience  there  had  not  created  in  me  any  desire 
to  he  a  Christian :  he  had  brought  before  me  no  new  evidences,  and  as 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enforce  those  I  knew  before,  by  penal 
reasons,  the  operation  had  rather  diminished  their  weighty  in  my  esti- 
nuition" 

Have  not  ^<  the  legal  and  constitutionaV^  friends  of  Christianity  gained 
to  themselves  immortal  honour,  in  thus  filling  the  mouth  of  Atheism 
with  arguments  drawn  from  their  own  faithlessness  in  Christ?  Are  these 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare,  which  are  not  carnal  but  mighty  through 
Grod  ?"  And,  whilst  these  men,  like  Judas,  betray  Christ  into  the  hands, 
of  chief  priests,  and  Scribes,  and  the  GentUes ;  we  appeal  to  the  honesty, 
the  candour,  and  truthfrdness,  of  even  professed  infidels,  whether  they 
ought  to  join  in  this  crusade  against  a  spotless  name,  and  charge  upon 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion,  a  conduct  abhorrent  to  his  spirit,  ana  totally 
condemned  in  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood. 

vol.  I.  A  3 
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The  dombstio  sufferings  of  Mr.  Holjoake,  in  the  loss  of  Us  cliSd^ 
during  his  imprisonment^  (an  apt  conclusion  to  the  loss,  of  Us  sister 
during  the  payment  of  the  rector's  fourpence  and  the  cost  of  the  sum- 
mons,)* implicating  '^the  Apostles  of  forethought"  in  the  guilt  of  an 
unpardonable  neglect^  will  be  read  with  the  defwest  sympathy.  ''About 
this  time  an  event  occurred  in  my  fiunily,  whien  converted  my.  imprison- 
ment into  an  unexpected  bitterness."  ''  When  I  came  to  leave  home  to 
go  to  my  trial,  all  was  calm  and  cheerful  as  usual,  though  diere  wsb 
.much  around  to  suggest  uneven  thoughts. 

''  On  that  day  no  one  came  to  accompany  me  or  to  9peni  an  hour 
of  %olace  with  those  from  whom  I  parted.  Had  there  been  a  single 
friend  present  to  have  made  up  the  appearance  of  society  after  I  tm 
-aone,  the  hfieliness  would  have  been  less  bitter.  As  I  left  the  house  I 
heard  that  cry  break  forth  which  had  been  suppressed  that  it  might  not 
sadden  my  departure.  Before  I  had  proceeded  far  up  Windsor  Street, 
Ashted,  I  was  arrested  by  Madeline's  silvery  voice  calling  '  good  bye, 
dada/  and  turning  round  I  saw  her  large  bri^nt  black  eyes  (which  every 
body  praised)  peering  like  two  stars  round  toe  lintel  of  the  door.  I  am 
^lad  1  did  not  then  know  that  I  should  never  hear  that  voice  again,  nor 
see  those  bright  eyes  any  more. 

''  After  a  tew  weeks  of  my  imprisonment  had  passed  away,  hint-words 
came  of  Madeline's  failing  health.  Out  of  some  money  sent  by  my  pri- 
vate friends,  John  Fowle^and  Paul  Bodgers,  of  Sheffield,  to  buy  better 
food  than  the  gaol  afforded,  I  saved  a  guinea  and  sent  it  to  Birmingham, 
to  purchase  Madeline  a  winter  cloak — ^it  was  spent  in  buying  her  a  coffin. 
Though  of  perfect  health  and  agility,  she  was  one  of  those  children  who 
require  entire  preservation  from  exposure,  want,  or  fatigue.  On  ten 
shillings  per  weeky  which  was  all  that  the  Anti^Perseeution  Union  could 
provide^  this  could  7wt  be  done,  as  Eveline^  then  in  arms,  left  bar  mother 
no  opportunity  of  increasing  that  small  income.  Gold  succeeded  cold^ 
when  want  of  more  means  caused  them  all  to  go  to  live  in  a  house  ill 
Tentilated,  and  where  several  were  ill  of  fever,  which  soon  attacked 
Madeline. 

Mr.  Chilton  sent  me  several  intim&tions  to  {»«pare  for  the  worst,  should 
it  happen.  But  I  could  not  believe  in  the  worst  happening,  and  indeed 
I  had  yet  to  realize  what  the  worst  implied.  At  length,  one  morning 
the  heavy  corridor  door  ^ted  on  its  harsh.hinges,  and  the  morose  turn* 
key — fit  messenger  of  misery — ^put  a  letter  into  my  hand.  As  it  had 
been,  as  usual  broken  open — for  there  is  no  feeling,  not  even  that  of 
affection  and  death,  respected  in  a  gaol — O^den  knew  its  contents,  and 
in  justice  to  him,  I  must  say  he  enoeavoured,  as  well  as  one  whose  Miitj 
lay  in  his  moroseness^  coum,  to  speak  a.  word  of  apology  and  sympathy. 
The  strangeness  and  awkwardness  of  the  attempt  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fatal  black  border,  which  gave  me  sensations  such  as  I  never  reomved 
before,  and  never  shall  agaiU)  for  the  first  death  of  one  dear  to>  you,  like 
that  of  the  first  love,  brings  with  it  a  feeling  which  is  never  repeated. 
I  remember  that  some  prisoner  came  and  covered  me  with  a  coat,  for  I 
had  walked  into  the  yard  without  one.   Captain  Mason  and  twO'fiieBds 

*  See  page  334  of  our  preceding  number. 
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came  round,  but  I  could  not  speak  to  them.  He  addressed  a  words 
to  me,  but  I  turned  away. 

*'Then  Madeline  had  died  the  death  of  the  poor;  she  had  perished 
among  the  people  who  know  neither  hope  nor  comfort,  a  pledge  that  I 
shall  never  forsake  those  with  whose  sad  destiny  one  so  dear  to  me  i^ 
linked.  Though  in  the  death  of  poverty  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
thongh  hundreds  of  children  are  daily  killed  off  in  the  same  way,  yet 
parents  unwsfed  to  this  form  of  calamity,  find  in  it,  the  first  time,  a  bitter- 
ness which  can  never  be  told. 

"The  ten  shillings  per  week  income  of  the  family  was  made  vp  by 
mM  subucHptions  vy  some  who  kHeiv  me,  and  by  a  few  outside  who 
happened  to  think  useful  the  course  I  had  taken.  One  or  two  friends 
whose  prof essions  had  heforetime  been  prqf\ise,  Eleanor  met.  They  were 
coldy  or  to  her  thev  seemed  so.  She  thought  they  feared  a  continued  ac- 
quaintance miffht  lay  them  under  some  tax  to  contribute  to  her  support. 
This  she  could  never  bear.  Offering  her  hand  to  one,  who  did  not  take 
it,  she  went  home,  and  nothing  induced  her  to  subject  herself  to  such 
suspicion  any  more. 

'  Hy  dada's  coming  to  see  me,'  Madeline  exclaimed  on  the  night  of  her 
death,  with  that  full,  pure,  and  thrilling  tone  which  marked  her  when  in 
health.  '  I  am  sture  he  is  coming  to  night,  mamma,'  and  then  remem- 
bering that  that  could  not  be,  she  said,  '  write  to  him  mamma,  he  will 
come  to  see  me and  these  were  the  last  words  she  uttered-^and  all  that 
remains  now,  is  the  memory  of  that  cheerless,  fireless  room,  and  the  mid- 
nig^ht  reverberation  of  that  voice  which  I  would  give  a  new  world  to 
hear  again. 

"  For  her  father,  he  was  debating  in  incoherence  the  vain  proposition 
as  to  whether  he  could  pretrail  on  the  Governor  to  let  him  go  home  for 
one  nufht,  to  smooth  and  watch  over  that  dying  pillow,  and  he  would 
cheerfully  and  gratefully  have  expiated  the  privilege  by  six  or  twelve 
months'  additional  imprisonment.'^ 

Hen  of  such  amiable  and  honourable  natural  feelings,  cannot  be  em- 
bittered against  the  gospel  of  Ghi*ist,  except  by  a  course  of  perverse 
unchiistian  treatment;  wnich  abuses  their  reason,  takes  awav  the  csJm- 
tfesa  of  their  judgment,  and  leads  them  by  such  unfavourable  prejudices 
to  see  the  Saviour,  though  pure  and  bright  as  the  sun,  rise  Wood  red 
because  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  human  mists  and  exhalations. 

Mr.  Holyoake  himself  declares,  that  he  was  not  an  Atheist^  till  his 
Jnend  Southwell  was  imprisoned  for  Atheism ;  and  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  journey  to  visit  Southwell  in  gaol,  that  he  made  the  unfortu- 
nate speech,  at  Oneltehham ;  the  most  foolish  part  of  which  was  not  put 
in  the  indictment,  and  was  evidently  the  result  of  exasperation,  not  of 
reason,—*-"  for  myself,  I  flee  the  Bible  as  a  viper,  and  revolt  at  the  touch 
of  a  Christian :" — ^he  was  thinking  of  the  magistrate's  Bible,  and  the 
Bristol  turnkey;  neither  of  which  are  either  documents  or  officers  of 
Christ's  religion. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Holyoake's  imprisonment,  and  in  excitement  and 
anger  at  the  outrage,  that  Mr.  Chilton  wrote  in  the  Oracle  an  insult  on 
the  Saviour,  for  sefiing  which  Mr.  Adams  (who  after  the  trial  was  hand- 
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cufiFed  with  Holyoake)  was  also  sent  to  the  house  of  carrectim,  thongh 
only  for  a  month. 

The  sentence  was  softened  for  two  reasons,  first,  his  lawyer  repented  for 
him,  and  secondly,  he  was  not  the  anthor,  bnt  only  the  seller  oi  the  piece 
in  question. 

We  introduce  the  passage  here,  in  order  to  exhibit  more  My  the 
ea^cess  of  anger  against  Christ  and  Christianity^  with  which  these  men 
were  betrayed  hy  unchristian  persecution;  and  ^Qperverted  understand- 
ing with  which  they  libelled  the  most  benevolent  character  and  system 
ever  seen  by  man, 

"The  pass{^e  from  No.  26  of  the  Oracle^  for  which  Adams  was  in- 
dicted, was  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  Chilton,  who  was  outraged  at  my 
imprisonment,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

*^  What  else  oould  be  expected  of  men  who  deify  a  real  or  imagmary-  indiTidaal,  a 
compound  of  ambition  and  folly,  of  mock  humility  and  rampant  tyranny ;  who,  though 
called  the  '  Prince  of  Peace,*  declared  he  came  to  bring  a  sword  in  the  werld?  T&s 
hellish  mission  he  performed  to  perfection,  for  never  since  his  time  has  blood  and  mutry 
ceased  to  flow  from  his  dogmas  and  mysteries.' " 

The  ignorance  of  this  attack  on  the  character  of  Christ  is  amazing ;  the 
utter  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  his  words,  I  come  not  to  send 
peace  but  a  sword,"  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fixed  idea  (nothing  less 
than  monomania)  that  everything  done  under  the  pretence  of  rehgioD,  is 
to  be  charged  on  the  Saviour. 

It  must  surely  be  unnecessary  to  explain  to  our  readers  what  Christ 
meant  by  sending  a  sword,  setting  father  against  son,  daughter  agais^ 
mother ;  viz.,  that  he  should  present  a  truth  to  men,  for  the  love  of  winch, 
they  would  sacrifice  and  endure  all  things. 

That  he  would  not  hush  up  matters,  and  cry  peace,  when  falsehood 
was  enthroned ;  but  set  up  the  standard  of  consciencey  truth  and  prim- 
pie;  for  which  men  should  suffer,  not  fight  ;  endure  evils,  not  inflict 
them. 

It  is  not  from  his  dogmas,  that  blood  has  flowed ;  but  in  opposition  to 
Ms  principles  of  absolute  unlimited  freedom  from  every  master 
on  earth. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  understanding  of  any  man,  to  pervert  so  plain  a 
truth,  and  see  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  only  the  accomplisher  of  a  hellish 
mission :  every  word  of  Mr.  Chilton's  is  false  and  libellous,  and  we  trust 
that  by  this  he  has  had  time  to  cool,  and  repent  of  this  injustice. 

CeH^ainly  the  imprisonment  of  Adams  would  not  contribute  to  this 
reasonable  temper  of  mind. 

But  Mr.  Holyoake  has  furnished  us  with  a  simple  illustration^  by  which 
he  and  his  Mends  may  see  in  what  way  Christ  sent  a  sword. 

In  his  elegant  apostrophe  to  liberty,  we  see  how  even  liberty  herself 
has  also  carried  a  sword,  and  walked  on  over  the  graves  of  men ;  not 
that  she  put  men  to  death,  but  that  they  died  in  her  cause. 

Now  the  greatest  sufferers  for  liberty,  have  been  sufferers  for  Christ, 
under  the  despotism  of  those  who  have  too  oflben  usurped  Christ's  name. 

Read  then  the  address  to  liberty,  written  immediately  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  Madeline's  death,  and  say  whether  liberty  or  her  opponents  are  to 
be  charged  with  carrying  on  a  blood-thirsty  and  hellish  mission  ^  and  in 
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reading  this  passage^ ,/2^  liberty  put  GhrisT;  who  is  the  champion  of 
liber^^  and  its  true  author. 

0  liberty !  whom  the  nations  welcome  with  triumphant  shouts,  whom 
all  to  whom  the  world  owes  its  progress  have  worshipped— over  how 
many  graves  hast  thou  walked!  Kising  with  the  morning's  dawn, 
making  all  people  radiant  with  thy  presence,  the  poet  thrills  as  thy  cha- 
riot is  home  on  the  sun's  golden  beams,  and  he  hails  thee  as  a  jgoddess, 
and  blesses  thee  as  a  hnde,  and  sings  of  thy  triumphs  nnd  benemctions ! 
But  those  who  serve  thee — who  make  their  lives  a  sad  and  desert  waste 
that  thy  pathway  through  the  world  may  be  unobstructed — who  kneel  to 
thee  in  tlieir  dungeon-churches,  and  pour  out  the  incense  of  life's  young 
warm  blood  at  gibbet-altars :  they  know  thee  hy  thy  gory  garmentSy 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  father  and  the  tear  of  me  orphan^  and 
the  desolation  which  precedes  thy  progress.  The  anthems  of  thy  march 
are  hollow  voices  from  Siberia  s  mines,  and  Vincennes^  cells — the  wail 
of  women  under  the  Russian  knout,  the  groans  of  Konarski,  and  the 
whistle  of  bullets  which  slay  the  Bandiera  and  Blum — ^thy  trophies  are 
the  fresh  graves  of  Hungary  and  Rome,  thy  throne  is  on  a  hecatomb  of 
eartKs  noblest  and  bravest  sons.  Yet  art  thou  still  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  man.  Queen  of  genius  and  process !  emblem  of  that  suffering  through 
which  humanity  is  purified  and  developed !  Thou  hast  trodden  on  the 
grave  of  my  child,  and  I  worship  thee  stilly  although  thou  mayst  yet 
tread  on  my  own." 

Are  we  then  to  abjure  liberty  as  a  tyrant,  because  in  her  interests  men 
have  suffered, — then  in  like  manner  traduce  him  whose  constitution  of 
freedom  has  called  forth  so  man^  swords  of  tyrants  from  their  scabbards, 
to  flesh  themiselves  on  his  faithiul  and  self-sacrificing  followers ! 

It  was  thus  that  Christ  sent  a  sword  on  the  earth,  and  caused  divisions, 
as  he  inspired  men  with  principle  to  withstand  the  tyranny  of  office  and 
power,  noble  men  whose  courage  and  edurance  exasperated  kings  and 
governors,  and  braved  the  dungeon,  the  lions,  the  stake,  fines,  banishments, 
civil  disabilities, — all  forms  of  oppression  and  indignity. 

Such  men  were  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord ;  his  confessors  and  martyrs ; 
such  were  our  Protestant,  Puritan,  and  Nonconformist  forefathers,  to 
whose  sufferings  both  Infidels  and  Christians  owe  their  present  liberties. 

Notwithstanding  these  sufferings  in  his  name,  who  has  given  us  the 
freedom  to  call  no  man  master,  on  earth,"  we  do  not  upbraid  him,  but 
say  with  our  Author,  "  yet  thou  art  still  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  man, — 
KINO  of  genius  and  progress,  emblem  ( and  instance )  of  that  suffering 
by  which  humanity  is  purified  and  developed : — ^we  worship  thee  still. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Ths  Cross  and  the  Crudflx ;  or,  Poperf,  what  it  is,  and  how  to  repress  it.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Shokt.    London :  B.  L.  Green.   Lincoln :  Charles  Akrill. 

This  instnictiye  and  well-written  pamphlet,  contains  the  suhetance  of  a  Lecture  de- 
livered before  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lincoln  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society and  is  published  at  the  request  of  the  audience. 

Mudi  ixifbrmation  is  condenspd  into  a  short  space,  and  in  a  readable  stykt^  ftiiiy 
answering  the  title — Popery,  what  it  is whilst  the  principles  advocated,  shew  thai 
the  Lecturer  understands  the  true  methods  of    repressing  "  Popery. 

Such  principles  are  required,  not  only  for  meeting  naked  Popery,  but  to  become  the 
salt  of  our  catikedral  towns. 


Popish  Intoletanee.  Is  the  imposition  of  salutary  restrictions  upon  Popery,  «!>• 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  religious  toleration?  By  the  Rev.  Yemer  M. 
Whitb,  A.B.  Minister  of  Uie  Presbyterian  Church,  Islington,  LiverpooL  London : 
Ward  and  Co. 

Mr.  White  has  adduced  abundant  evidence  of  the  intolerance  of  Rome ;  but  no  prooft 
lliat  there  are  any  such  things  as  salutary  restrictions;^  his  attempt  would  have 
been  more  satisfisctory  had  he  not  looked  at  Rome  in  the  light  of  the  late  papal  agita- 
tion question ;  in  which  men  have  aimed  at  words,  while  they  have  missed  realities. 
The  only  salutary  restrictions  we  can  conceive  of,  are  such  as  shall  defend  the  property 
of  the  dying,  and  the  liberty  of  the  living.  The  priests  may,  for  aught  we  care,  call 
themselves  any  fine  name  they  please,  providing  they  be  checked  by  the  force  of  law, 
from  uigust  and  tyrannical  dealhigs  with  the  property  and  liberties  of  men.  We  reftr 
to  religious  bequests  and  religious  (!)  houses. 

Mr.  White  has  joined  in  the  infatuated  supposition  that  such  Protestants  as  do  not 
agree  with  the  le^lation  against  the  assumption  of  a  cardhialate,  "  can  see  no  harm  in 
Popery this  is  a  vile  and  shameless  calumny :  when  will  this  class  of  ooatrover* 
sialists  learn  that  truth  and  candour  are  due  to  opponents  ? 

>  After  quoting  part  of  the  Romish  canon  law,  which  confiscates  to  the  Church,  all 
the  possessions  of  heretics,  he  observes — this  glorious  code,  now  the  law  of  England, 
which  only  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  it,'*  &c. 

But  what  sort  of  a  law  of  England  is  that  Which  ''only  lacks  the  power  of  ea^ 
forcement? 

This  unfortunate  admission,  shews  at  once  the  folly  of  being  terrified  at  nominal 
laws ;  the  rules  of  the  Romish  Church  can  never  touch  us  till  they  are  the  laws  of  ike 
land ;  and  they  will  never  attain  to  this  dignity  by  any  Bull  from  Rome.  They  are 
not  now  the  law  of  England. 

In  reply  to  the  very  natural  objection,  that  "  all  Churches  have  persecuted  whea 
they  have  had  the  power,  and  therefore,  Rome  is  not  worse  than  others,"  Mr.  White 
observes,  that the  principles  of  a  Church  are  to  be  drawn  from  her  standards,"  and 
boldly  enquires,  will  the  advocate  of  Rome  open  up  the  standards  of  Protestaat 
Churches,  and     on  one  passage  authorizing  persecution  ? 

I  have  given  such  passages  from  the  standards  of  Rome,  I  challenge  the  Papist  te 
give  one  solitary  passagefrom  ours  J* 

We  have  not  the  Presbyterian  standards  at  hand,  but  our  memory  is  very  tretcherons 
or  we  have  seen  some  rather  strong  assertions  in  them,  respecting  the  sword  of  the 
Magistrate ;  even  as  &r  as  the  death  of  idolators. 
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Wbibtoftltisiveareftilly  certain,  that  this  opponent  of  Roman  canon  law,  most 
be  completBly  ignorant  of  the  canons  of  the  English'  Church ;  whioh  are  standards, 
and  the  Roraanist  could  open  up  and  quote  them,  so  as  to  astonish  Mr.  White.  It  is  a 
pity  he  puts  the  controversy  on  so  dangerous  an  issue. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  serious  mistakes,  the  work  contains  much  yaluable 
information  respecting  the  intolerance  of  Rome,  deduced  from  authorized  sources. 


FttUh  and  Order,  Hints  to  Candidates  far  Church  FeUawship.   By  the  Rer.  J.  9. 
Pbabsall,  Bristol.    London :  J.  Snow. 

This  is  an  able  and  dear  exposition  of  Church  principles ;  and  is  admhrablj  adapted 
to  the  minds  of  enquirers.  It  is  a  convenient  little  Manual  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
such,  to  guide  them  in  the  most  important  crisis  of  their  spiritual  experience.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  wealthier  members  of  our  congregations  would  place  such  books 
at  the  disposal  of  ministers  and  deacons,  for  gratuitous  distribution. 


Scripture  Sufgfects,  put  into  simple  verse  for  the  Young.  By  Edward  Millsb. 
London :  John  Snow. 

This  little  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which,  a  variety  of  Scriptural 
topics  is  discussed,  every  subject  bemg  discussed  in  a  separate  verse. 
"  Part  I.  The  Characters  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Part  II.  Scripture  Characters. 
Part  III.  Various  Subjects  and  Hynms." 
The  verses  are  headed  with  a  Scriptural  reference ;  our  readers  will  best  nndentand 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  may  judge  of  its  execution,  by  an  average  specimen  from 
"  Part  I.  the  Characters  of  Jesus." 


"ADVOCATE. 
(I  John  U.  I ;  Hebrews  vii.  26.) 
See  how  he  stands  and  pleads  with  God, 
For  those  for  whom  he  shed  his  blood ; 
Nor  wHl  he  ever  cease  t'  implore, 
Till  they  shall  need  his  prayers  no  more." 


Sermons  for  the  Times.  JHscourses  on  the  Leading  Questions  of  the  Age,  in  regard 
to  Religion.    By  the  Rev.  Profbssob  Tholuck,  of  Halle.  TransUted  from 
the  German,  by  W.  Farbbb,  LL.D.   London :  Ward  and  Co. 
The  first  of  this  series  of  discourses,  entitled  "  The  Worth  of  Human  Heason," 
will  repay  perusal,  especially  as  bringing  out  into  prominence  one  side  of  a  truth  apt 
to  be  overlooked, — ^the  influence  of  the  moral  feelings  upon  the  judgment. 

We  hope  the  series  will  be  encouraged;  the  first  number  is  published  at  the  small 
price  of  threepence ;  and  is  truly  done  out  of  German  into  English. 


Confirmation  nmther  Peasonable  nor  Scriptural,  a  Letter  of  Expostulation  to  the 
Rev;  Francis  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Lowestoft.   By  A  Confirmbd  Disbbntbb. 
London :  Jarrold  and  Sons,  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard. 
We  heartily  wish  that  all  vicars  had  such  confirmed  Dissenters  under  their  cure. 
This  cheap  tract  contains  in  twelve  pages,  a  plain.  Scriptural,  and  candid  examination 
of  the  coofirmation  doctrine,  as  held  and  practised  in  the  Establishment :  it  would  do 
oar  friends  the  Evangelicals  good  to  read  it ;  and  we  trust  it  will  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion amongst  Dissenters ;  such  a  tract  should  be  largely  distributed  when  cor^firmations 
are  behig  enacted. 

This  Tract  on  Confirmation,  is  a  fitting  successor  to  one  formerly  noticed  in  our 
pages,  written,  as  wa  suppose,  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "  Protestant  Priestism,  &c." 
The  writer  would  do  well  to  print  all  his  tracts  of  a  uniform  size. 
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Auricular  Caitfesnon  and  PopUh  Nwmeries,   By  William  Hogak,  fermerlj  t 
Roman  Catholic  Priest   With  Notes.   Fifth  Edition.   London :  Waid  and  Co. 

Thia  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  hook ;  somewhat  prt^  in  style,  smf  intentionslly 
rambling  in  the  arrangement  or  non-arrangement  of  its  topics. 

We  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  review  it ;  and.  can  only  say  that  if  it  be  a  true  biBfory 
(which  only  the  enormity  of  its  disclosures  almost  inclmes  us  to  doubt,)  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  fiictB  is  more  damaging  to  the  character  of  the  Romish  priesthood :  whilBt 
nothing  displays  more  forcibly  the  foolish  and  blind  subserrience  of  the  &ithful  to  their 
Shepherds. 

Tike  writer  of  this  woric,  on  abandoning  the  priesthood,  entered  into  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  America,  in  which  he  attained  to  high  distinction.  Whilst  amongst  the 
priests,  he  had  an  excellent  character  from  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  and  whatever  the? 
might  say  against  him  afterwards,  (for  they  always  try  to  kill  the  reputation  of  sach  88 
leave  them,  when  they  ca^  do  no  more,)  his  good  cluLracter  was  confirmed  in  his  new 
profession :  so  that  his  word  comes  sufficiently  accredited. 


Popery  and  Puseyiim  Illustrated :  A  Series  of  Essays,  with  Appeals  to  the  Sunday 
School  Teachers  of  England.   By  John  Campbell,  D.D.   London:  Jolu  I 
Snow. 

The  cry  is  stUl  they  come,**  bullets  thick  and  fiist,  aimed  at  the  power  of  the  beast ; 
an  unexampled  ardour  in  the  defence  of  our  Protestant  principles,  and  vigorous  aggres- 
sion on  the  territory  of  Rome. 

Dr.  Campbell  joins  the  ranks  in  this  effective  production,  aiming  to  fulfil  the  desire 
expressed  in  his  motto — I  wish  I  could  breathe  thunderclaps  against  the  Pope  and 
Popery;  and  that  every  word  was  a  thunderbolt  I" — Luther. 

,  The  work  before  us  is  mainly  addressed  to  Sunday  School  Teachers;  though  of  coarse 
equally  adapted  to  Protestants  in  general. 

Nor  is  the  Dr.  contented  with  this  thunderbolt,  another  Is  already  fbrged,  and  is 
about  to  be  launched :  this  second  work  he  tells  us  is  already  being  revised  for  the  press, 
and  is  to  be  entitled  Popery,  Ancient  and  Modem,  &c."  Tlds  more  finished  and 
complete  work  on  Popery,  is  to  contain  thirty-six  chapters,  embracing  the  main  points 
of  the  great  controversy. 

The  numerous  engagements  of  this  indefatigable  writer  in  his  weekly  and  monthly 
productions,  may  well  excite  some  surprise  when  they  leave  room  for  more  considerable 
undertakings :  we  hail  with  much  satisfisustion,  this  illustration  of  "  Popeiy  and  Pa- 
seyism." 


Providence  and  Prophecy  ;  or  Ood^s  hand  fuyUling  his  word  ;  mare  especially  w 
the  Revolutions  of  1848,  and  subsequent  events.   By  the  Rev.  William  Rees. 
London :  H.  Hughes.    Liverpool :  M.  A.  Jones. 
Mr.  Rees  has  presented  us  with  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  little 
volume,  containing  much  important  information,  and  abounding  in  enlightened  princi- 
ples.  We  heartily  desire  for  it  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  substance  of  this  work,  was  originally  delivered  as  Lectures,  in  the  Author's 
native  Welsh,  and  is  here  offered  in  good  English. 
The  following  are  the  Contents  of  the  first  Six  Chapters 
Chap.  I.  General  and  Special  Providence. 

II.  The  Nature  and  causes  of  Revolutions,  &c.  ; 

III.  The  Events  of  1848  anticipated  in  Scripture;  iheir  character,  &c.  Russia, 

why  formidable.    The  Creed  of  Despots,  &c. 

IV.  A  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe,  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  to  the 

present  time ;  the  Holy  Alliance ;  Mettemich,  &c. 
y .  Commotions  in  Italy ;  Charles  Albert ;  Pio  Nono ;  Outbreak  in  Paris, 
VI.  Louis  Phillippe's  policy,  intrigues,  &c.    Flight  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 
,   There  are  six  other  chapters,  but  the  above  will  be  a  sufficient  intimation  to  o«r  I 
readers  of  the  line  taken  up  by  Mr.  Rees. 

Whilst  heartily  welcoming  this  contribution  to  devout  and  liberal  politics,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  singidar  in  regretting  that  the  Author  did  not  leave  ''the  little  ham"  ia  i 
the  Revelations,  entirely  to  the  possession  of  a  different  class  of  Protestants.  We  hope  I 
Mr.  Bees  will  be  encouraged  to  address  the  English  public  again. 
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I. 

CHEISrS  EELIGION. 

"PROVB  ALL  things;  HOLD  PAST  THAT  WHICH  IS  GOOD."  1  TheS».  V.  12. 


THE  TRUE  APOSTLES'  CREED; 

Or  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  Life  and  Doctrine,  in  the 
PERSON  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

In  examining  this  important  subject, — ^the  canon  or  standard  and  test 
of  religious  truth  and  duty, — truth  in  Jesus,  we  have  noticed  the 
peculiarity  of  the  rule,  its  actual  adoption  in  the  New  Testament,  and  its 
fitness  for  the  purpose  intended. 

We  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  pomt  out  some  of  the  obvious  de- 
ductions or  lessons  to  be  teamed  jrom  the  fact  of  this  peculiar,  Scrip- 
tural, and  appropriate  standard. 

Undoubtedly  God  had  some  wise  purpose  to  answer,  in  adopting  this 
particular,  forcible,  and  attractive  means  of  conveying  his  truth  to  man- 
kind ;  the  most  prominent  tendency  and  intention  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  preserve  that  tnUhpure  Jrom  any  foreigfi  and  base  inter* 
mxture. 

This  first  purpose  then  was  its  preservation }  the  second  its  efficiency 
and  purity. 

Different  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  truthfl, 
facts,  and  evidence,  amongst  men ;  various  memorials  of  events  and  de- 
positories of  doctrines,  to  keep  certain  points  in  the  memory  of  men ;  that 
they  may  be  within  our  reach,  and  form  materials  of  reference,  for  history, 
doctrine  and  commercial  transactions. 

The  tradesman  has  his  various  books,  as  private  records  for  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  his  ci*editors :  men  possessing  property,  place  the 
^ruthqfit  in  title  deeds  and  other  legal  instruments,  wliich  are  deposited 
in  a  place  of  safety  for  future  appeal,  thus  also  nnlls  are  set  down  in 
writing  and  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  justice.  All  litiga- 
tion is  settlea  by  an  appeal  to  the  truth  in  these  documents. 

The  boundary  stones  of  parishes  and  estates,  answer  the  same  impor- 
tant end:  the  foundation  stone  of  a  public  edifice  with  the  accompanying 
hiscription,  is  to  provide  a  permanent  record  of  its  intended  purpose,^ 
and  secure  it  to  the  uses  of  the  party  or  for  the  opinions  by  whicii  it  was 
erected,  or  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

PabBb  monuments  and  inscriptions  which  are  intended  to  commemorate 
P^t  events,  become  points  of  reference  for  antiquarians;  and  like 
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medals,  fom  tlie  land-marks  to  later  historians.  Parliamentary  and  other 
joomals  are  kept,  manuscripts  and  books  become  the  depositories  of  opi- 
nions and  events,  by  a  reference  to  which  men  may  ascertain  the  pro- 
priety of  assertions, — ^how  &r  they  are  justified  by  tne  standards — as  the 
truth  is  in  these  records. 

Such  are  human  methods  of  perpetuating  opinions  and  truths  concern- 
ing human  affidii^* 

God  also  has^  way  of  teaching  truth  by  monuments  and  records;  the 
monuments  of  the  creation,  the  records  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  as 
e^Lhibiting  the  character,  teachings,  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  i 

In  the  works  of  inanimate  nature,  we  are  provided  with  an  unceasmg 
display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness:  in  the  harmonious 
movements  of  a  vast  and  complicated  machinery ;  in  the  evolutions  of 
worlds  upheld  and  carried  alon^  by  an  invisible  nand :  in  the  steady  and 
unceasing  processes  of  vegetation,  of  innumerable  forms  and  inimitable 
beauty  j  fostered  by  the  revolutions  of  the  worlds  on  which  the  eeawM 
depend :  in  animal  life,  teeming  with  variety  md  happiness  and  depen-  i 
dent  for  sustenance  on  the  vegetable  creation :  in  die  spiritual,  moral,  and 
social  nature  of  man,  whose  ^^understanding"  is  placed  by  the  same  i 
power  in  the  inward  parts ;  an  understanding  to  be  employed  for  a  wh2e 
m  this  vast  school,  where  oUeets  are  leeeone^  and  where  reaUtiei  m 
foords:  in  the  wondrous  providential  arrangements  of  social  life,  by  which 
men  are  collected  into  sodeties,  ^tnd  mutuaMy  supply  each  othm  wants ; 
in  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  nationalities,  ana  the  common  sympa- 
thies of  mankind. 

'  All  this  oonetitutes  the  great  monument  of  Ood^s  powder  and  goodness; 
so  that  we  caoi  look  nowhere  with  a  <^aT  eye,  without  seeing  that  in  Inm 
we  five  and  moim.  Thus  is  an  invifioble  power  ever  enacting  its  wonders 
before  us,  placing  truth  in  a  series  of  fiiots  of  nature  and  providence. 

And  when  men  had  by  their  inventions  forgotten  the  Creator,  so  that 
they  could  no  longer  reaa  his  works  by  Hght  of  his  existence :  no 
more  interpret  the  sisns  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead :  he  came 
Ibrth  again  to  put  tnitti  in  the  minds  of  prophets  and  other  inspired  men, 
another  method,  namely,  of  snpmtatural  communications :  which 

oidd  be  written  m  a  book  and  embodied  in  the  emblems  of  the  M csaie 
re%ion ;  as  symbolieal  rites  herei^W  to  be  explained— in  the  fiilness  of 
the  times. 

in  nature,  ^Ood  hath  showed  unto"  the  world  many  important  trathS) 
exhibited  there  in  the  concrete,  as  a  vimble  embodiment  of  mvtsiUe  thinp, 
so  that  what  is  not  seen,  might  be  made  mantfeet  through  the  signals 
which  did  appears  and  consistently  with  this  method  of  tea^nng  bj 
lacts  and  events,  Ood  has  taken  a  further  step,  to  exhibit  a  clearer  refle^ 
tion  of  his  glory,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  as  in  nature  are  to 
be  found  the  truths  of  <Sod*s  natural  attributes,  and  our  relation  to  his 
tji9>)poral  povidence;  so  in  Christ  shonld  be  seen  Iws  moral  attributes; 
<?»r  relatioii  to  hie  spiritual  providence,  as  ^^God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  hhnself ;"  revealing  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person." 

'  Thus  God  who  impersonally  was  manifested  in  nature,  became  peraon- 
•Uy  '^manifestm  the  fleshy"  that  he  who  seeth  theiS<m,  may  see  the  Fath^. 
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And  88  aeienoe  consists  in  tracms^  God's  laws  in  Nature,  so  Clirislianity 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  divine  moral  law  in  Jesus  Christ. 

After  this  manner  is  the  truth  preserved,  in  the  clear  outlines  of  a 
livmg  character^  a  biographical  lesson,  truth  expressed  in  a  life.  Thin 
secoritj  for  })reservation,  forms  also  a  security  against  any  additions  or 
sdniixture;  stnoe  the  rule  we  have  described,  affords  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
this  general  deduction,  that  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  tntth, 
wmk  does  not  accord  with  this  ruk,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  it 

This  inference  may  be  divided  into  several  particulars :  as  (!)  first,  tiwtr 
(he  rule  thus  discovered  rendm  invaUd  and  unauthoritative  all  mere 
mM  GRSBDS,  as  human  compilations. 

The  truths  contained  in  these  creeds,  ot  formal  standards,  are  oUi^. 
tory,  not  as  being  formed  in  these  set  fcmns  ot  words,  but  as  beuig 
deducible  from  the  divine  standard  Jesus  Christy  who  it  ths  tRVTK 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  we  may  examine  that  form  of  word% 
mally  denommated  '^the  ApestM  Creed  f  which  is  as  foUows: — 

^  I  Believe  in  Gh>d  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  in  Jesue  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lorcf,  who  was  conceived  by  the 
Ho]y  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suflered  under  Pontius  ftlate,. 
waa  crucified  dead  and  buried.  He  descended  into  hell  i  the  third  day 
be  arose  again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  Ood  the  Father  Almighty ;  from  thence  he  shall  come 
to  jttd^e  the  q[uick  and  the  dead. 

I  Wieve  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic  Chui'ch,  the  oommu<« 
nion  q{  saints,  tiie  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrectiGn  of  the  body,  and 
the  life  everlasting.  Amen.'* 

This  form  of  sound  words,^  as  some  would  name  it,  is  so  extremely, 
defective  as  a  statemmt  of  Christian  truth,  that  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us  to  be  no  compliment  to  the  Apostles,  to  call  it  'Hhe  Apostle^ 
Creed." 

Though  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Home,  and  from  it  by  the  Churcrfi 
<tf  England,  under  this  title  as  if  ApostoUcal,  it  contains  anljf  same  of 
the  HISTORICAL  FACTS  of  ChriHiamty ;  not  their  moral  meaning  or  sig^. 
nificance ;  and  smreely  a  sinolb  truth  properly  so  called. 

We  are  by  it  informed  of  God  as  the  Creator,  and  Christ  as  the  judge 
of  the  world  ]  but  on  what  principles  he  toiU  jvdge  mmMndy  it  does  not. 
state,  and  therefore  the  information  is  of  no  value ;  it  does  not  teach  ua. 
bow  to  prepare  for  the  judgment ;  which  is  the  oidy  point  of  real  oonse- 
<iusnce,  ana  constitutes  the  real  purpose  of  Christianity. 

That  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary,  crucified  under  Pilate,  and  raised  from, 
the  dead,  is  an  important  series  of  historical  facts,— but  the  truth  and. 
religion  of  a  creed  ^ould  say,  n>h(U  he  was  bomjbry  what  he  lived  and 
dm  and  rase  for :  and  what  he  is  at  the  right  hmd  of  the  lather  for. 

Without  the  explanation  of  these  points,  the  facts  serve  no  end,  but 
the  gratifying  of  nistorical  curiosity.  The  mere  statement  that  Christ 
Mcended  into  heaven,  is  no  more  to  us,  than  the  statement  that  Elijahs 
went  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  the  purpose  of  the  Bedeemer's  death  and 
resurrection  is  entirely  omitted  in  this  so^^alled  Apostle's  Creed. 

The  doctrine  of  ^^the  Sofy  Cath^  Church^'  is  a  sus^ncious  element 
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of  the  creed,  quite  ambigtums  in  itself,  and  apparently  introdneedby 
some  exelunve  priuts;  whilst  ''the  fof^veness  of  sins"  is  eTidendj 
intended  to  be  associated  with  '' c(Mnmimion  of  saints"  in  thii  Church; 
and  is  capable  of  employment  for  priestly  absolution. 

By  what  means,  or  on  what  pfincipie,  sins  are  formen,  is  entirdj 
omitted ;  in  other  words,  the  central  truth  of  the  gospm  forms  no  part  k 
this  creed. 

''The  life  ererlasting,''  is  disconnected  from  its  true  source;  and  ap- 
pears as  a  general  factj  not  as  a  Christian  truth  of  life  in  Jesus  Chnst. 

A  Unitarian  may  subscribe  to  every  word  in  this  creed ;  it  omits  the 
atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ;  it  omits  justification  by  faith;  it 
omits  the  intercession  of  Christ  at  God's  right  hand ;  it  does  mot 

ANSWER  THB  ONLY  QUESTION  THE  GOSPEL  CAME  TO  ANSWER,— whst 

must  I  do  to  be  saved  V* 

Therefore  it  is  not  the  A])ostles'  Creed,  for  that  creed  is  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  declares  "  first  of  all  that  Christ  died  for  our  sixn^'' 
that  "  he  was  delivered  for  our  offences  and  raised  again  to  justify  our 
hope  in  his  death ;"  that  he  has  entered  heaven  for  us,  and  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us ;  that  we  are  reconciled  by  his  death  and 
shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  These  things  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  are  omitted  in  this  so-called  Apostles'  Creed 

The  trutn  that  is  in  Jesus,  and  which  the  Apostles  preached,  is  com- 
pletely iffnored,  in  this  professed  condensation  of  Apostolical  doctrine. 

The  Athenasian  Creed,  contains  but  one  direct  Christian  trnth; 
namely  that  Christ  "  suffered  for  our  salvation ;"  but  this  is  rendered 
ambiguous  if  not  nullified  by  the  unqualified  statement  respecting  the 
judgment, — ^"they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  everlasting: 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  scriptural  statement;  so  it  is  scriptural  to 
declare  that  "  eveiy  male  shall  be  circumcised but  this  belongs  to  the 
^w  of  Moses ;  and  the  former  is  but  a  partial  statement,  like  our  Lord'i 
summary  of  the  law,  "this  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 

But  since  none  do  good  absolutely,  a  creed  or  summary  of  doctrine^ 
should  take  in  all  the  elements  of  goodness,  and  shew  them  in  their  con- 
nection and  dependence ; — honf  a  man  may  be  just  with  Grod, — ^acceptable 
unto  him.  Whereas  the  Athenasian  Creed  \s,ehiefly  a  compound  of 
ecclesiastieal  metaphysics,  calculated  to  puzzle  men's  minds,  out  in  no 
respect  adapted  to  save  their  souls. 

That  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God,  we  hold  most  firmly; 
but  that  a  man  "  must  think  of  the  trinity"  as  is  laid  down  in  that  creed, 
or  "  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly ;"  is  certainly  a  great  stretch  of 
our  faith,  and  a  great  instilt  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  Athenasian  creed  is  an  addition  to  the  gospel,  it  shuts  the  boob  | 
OF  mercy  to  all  who  do  not  bslieyb  what  is  not  in  tab 
Scriptures. 

The  gospel  is,  that  a  man  to  be  saved,  must  believe  in  Christ  onlv; 
and  the  Athenasian  Creed  is,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  saved,  except  he 
believe  in  Saint  Athenasius. 

"  Quicungue  vuU. 

^  Whosoever  will  be  saved :  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold 
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tiie  CathoKck  faith.  Which  faith  except  ev^  one  do  keep  whole  and 
nndefiled :  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  And  tne  Gatholiok 
faith  is  this :  that  we  worship  one  God  in  trinity^  and  trinity  in  unity ; 
neither  confounding  the  persons :  nor  dividmg  the  substance.  For  there 
is  one  person  of  the  Father^  another  of  the  Son :  and  anpther  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of  tibe  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  all  one :  the  glory  equal,  the  Majesty  co-etemal.  Such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son :  and  such  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father 
nncreate,  the  Son  uncreate :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  uncreate.  The  Father 
incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehensible :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  incom- 
prehensible. The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal :  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
eternal.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  eternals :  but  one  eternal.  As  also 
there  ure  not  three  incomprehensibles,  nor  three  uncreated :  but  one  un- 
created, and  one  incomprehensible.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Almighty, 
the  Son  Almighty :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Almighty.  And  yet  there  are 
not  three  Almighties :  but  one  Almighty.  So  the  Father  is  God,  the 
Son  is  God  :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  And  yet  there  are  not  three 
Gods :  but  one  God.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord :  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  Lord.  And  yet  not  three  Lords :  but  one  Lord.  For 
like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity,  to  acknowledge  eveiy 
person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord ;  so  are  we  forbidden  by  the 
Catholick  religion,  to  say,  there  be  three  Gods,  or  three  Lords.  The 
Father  is  maae  of  none :  neither  created,  nor  begotten.  The  Son  is  of 
the  Father  alone:  not  made,  nor  created,  but  begotten.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son :  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding.  So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers  $ 
one  Son,  not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts.  And 
in  this  trinity  none  is  afore,  or  qftm*  other :  none  is  greater,  or  less  than 
another ;  but  the  whole  three  persons  are  co-eternal  together :  and  co- 
equal. So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid  :  the  unity  in  trinity,  and 
the  trinity  in  unity  is  to  be  worshipped.  He  therefore  that  will  be  saved; 
must  thus  think  of  the  trinity.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  ever- 
lasting salvation :  that  he  also  believe  riffhtly  the  incai*nation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess : 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and  Man :  God,  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the  worlds :  Man,  of  the 
substance  of  his  mother,  bom  in  the  world ;  perfect  God,  and  perfect 
Man:  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting;  equal  to  the 
Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead :  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching 
his  Manhood.  Who  although  he  God  and  Man :  yet  he  is  not  two,  but 
oue  Christ;  one ;  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh :  but  by 
taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God ;  one  altogether ;  not  by  confusion  ot 
substance :  but  by  unity  of  person.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh 
is  one  man :  so  God  and  Man  is  one  Christ ;  who  suflered  for  oui*  salva- 
tion :  descended  into  hell,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead.  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  Father,  God 
Almighty :  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  agam  with  their  bodies :  and  shall 
give  account  of  theii*  own  works.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall 
go  into  life  everlasting :  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire. 
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Thk  is  the  Gatholiek  faith:  which  except  a  man  belieTe  faitfaAdly^b 
cannot  be  saved.  Glorj  be  to  the  Father,  dkc  As  it  was  in  the  begin* 
nine,  Ac" 

Snch  a  creed  afibrds  but  poor  spiritual  fare ;  it  is  feeding  men  with 
chaffy  or  rather  with  stones,  which  will  never  be  digested  for  the  jioumlh 
ment  of  spiritual  life.  The  extremely  inetaphysi<»l  shape  in  which  thd 
truth  is  uncouthly  disguised,  rather  than  expressed,  is  unadapted  to  A 
religious  end ;  whilst  the  aim  at  paradox,  ccmtradiction,  or  puEaste,  as  thi 
exercise  or  test  of  hardihood  of  belief,  is  not  likely  to  commend  tl^  truth 
to  doubting  minds ;  since  this  mocks  and  starves  the  inteUectnal  as  mudi 
as  the  religious  element  of  our  nature. 

The  Athenasian  Greed  is  an  admirable  illustratkm  of  man's  faifaire  ia 
originating,  or  rather  even  of  expressing,  by  way  of  aa  inflexiUe  tad 
permanent  standard — the  jprindples  of  reugion. 

We  are  generally  (mended;  we  express  oolj  what  is  agreeable  to  m 
present  intellectual  view,  in  antagonism  it  may  be,  to  some  momentary 
and  ephemeral  heresy;  and  thenceforth  our  standards  of  faith,  ever  vh 
sume  a  defensive  attitude^  even  when  the  enemy  has  retired ;  or  has 
eeased  to  exist. 

By  this  means  the  features  of  truth  are  distorted,  it  does  not  stand  in 
the  erectness  and  calnmess  of  conscious  maiesty,  to  sway  men  bj  a 
magical  sceptre,  and  banish  errors  by  the  brightness  of  its  presence;  but 
appears  in  the  as^nistic  style,  painfully  striving  fixc  the  mastery,  and 
often,  ''as  one  that  beatetn  the  air:"  not  as  the  victor  with  invmcibld 
hands,  whose  miffht  and  prowess  may  have  been  partiaUy  put  forth,  but 
never  in  a  doubtnil  strife ;  only  and  always  to  strike  the  decisive  blow, 
and  turn  un&ilingly  the  tide  of  victory. 

Such  should  truth  ever  appear ; — or,  rather  as  a  judge^  not  as  a  liti* 
ffant>  still  less  as  counsel  for  either  side ;  whereas  many,  perhaps  all, 
human  standards  partake  of  the  character  of  disputants,  which  is  reqai- 
eite  and  useful  in  its  place ;  but  is  not  the  highest  form  of  truth,  nor 
4Niitable  for  its  permanent  and  settled  appearance  in  a  ''form  of  sound 
words." 

It  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  man,  to  mingle  his  own  passions  and 
weakness  with  his  best  works;  to  have  the  bias  of  his  age  in  his  art 
the  school  of  society  marring  the  lessons  of  nature ;  the  colours  of  his 
regiment  must  mingle  in  the  flag  of  his  country :  as  pure  art  or  patriot- 
ism, are  thus  circumscribed,  by  the  limits  of  a  school,  an  occasioii,  or 
«  respect  of  persons ;  so  the  alisolute  truth,  is  often  somewhat  distorted 
by  the  immeoiate  and  occasional  purpose  of  a  controversial  object:  to 
answer  which  end,  truth  is  expressed  bom  to  include  in  its  statemenst  the 
denial  of  something  else. 

From  this,  we  may  deduce  two  gmenl  defects  in  the  formally  sz- 
inressed  creeds  of  human  invention ;  first,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
oi  a  merely  intellectual  character ;  and  secondly,  not  even  purely  intd^ 
lectual  truth,  but  distorted  or  disfigured  as  if  fix)wning  at  some  paHabalar 
heresy,  carrying  the  mark  of  an  ephemeral  disputation. 
,  These  defects  are  entirely  avoided,  in  the  divine  method  of  oonvejinff 
truth,  by  which  the  intellect  is  satisfied,  and  the  afiections  also  proridatf 
for ;  Uius  we  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  trtUh  ina  theological  definitioii,  bi^ 
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its  8{»rity  ftnd  soul,  and  body,  ib  the  living  portraiture  of  JesuB  Christ, 
not  diseeetion  and  anatomy^  but  perfect  num,  as  the  standard  by  which 
we  should  attain  to  perfection. 

This  living  embo<ument  of  the  truth  in  Jesus^  is  our  freedom  from  all 
ebUgaHon  to  human  creeds ;  which  may  be  usenil  summaries  of  impor- 
tant doctrines^  but  are  inadequate  to  tne  highest  purposes  of  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

(2)  This  important  canon  or  rule  of  faith  and  life,  bequeathed  to  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  tree  Apostles'  Creed,  not  only  emancipates 
as  from  slavish  subjection  to  human  creeds,  teaching  us  that  we  may 
reject  the  metaphysics  of  Athenasius  and  others  without  perishing 
everlasdn^ly it  aUo  anhuls  the  becrbbs  of  oounoils,  sets  aside 
Pope's  and  fathers  j  and  holds  up  Christ  alone,  as  our  standard  of  fiudi 
ina  duty. 

The  arguments  of  ecclenastical  history  are  nullified,  its  decisuNis  re- 
pealed, by  the  hiogrt^hy  of  the  Savkrar  given  m  the  gospels,  and  the 
ekameter  of  the  Saviour  drawn  out  in  the  epistles  by  the  mspiration  of 
As  Oofy  Ghost. 

A  proper  unders<midin|^  of  this  Scriptural  rule,  cuts  off  all  other  stand- 
ards and  audiorities:  it  sie^  and  condemns  them  as  false  weights  and 
measures;  they  are  nailed  to  the  counter  aa  base  coin. 

Perhaps  few  persons  are  prepared  to  abandon  all  that  is  so  condemned ; 
ineh  as  laose  who  turn  creeds  into  Shibboleths,  or  find  truth  in  a  churcb  ; 
the  Romanist,  for  instance,  declares  that  his  Chureh  is  inftUttble,  the 
fmest  ptmehm  the  Church,  the  Apostles  preached  Christ,  and  declared 
that  the  truth  was  m  him. 

The  priest  sums  up  the  completeness  and  safety  of  a  Christian,  in  his 
relation  to  the  Pope,  Msely  styled  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  whom 
fathers  and  councils  are  said  to  bear  witness ;  but  the  Apostle  condemns 
aU  such  Tain  alliance ;  and  places  our  safety  in  obedience  to  the  true  head 
of  the  Chureh,  in  whom  f»e  are  cowwlete — ^without  the  Papacy  and  its 
teachings ;  or  any  other  traditions  of  men.  For  his  converts  he  prayed 
that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love, 
and  unto -all  ri^ies  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  ^mystery  of  Ood,  and  of  the  Father  and  of  Christy  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  And  tins  I 
eav,  lest  any  man  should  beguile  you  witii  enticing  words.  For  though 
I  be  abs^  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit,  joying  and  be- 
holding your  order,  and  the  steadfastness  oif  your  faith  in  Christ.  As  ye 
bave  therefem  received  Christ  Jesus  Hie  Lord,  so  y«  wa]]£  m  him :  rooted 
and  bnflt  up  in  him,  and  stablished  in  the  faidi^  as  je  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therMn  with  thanksgiving.  Beware  lest  any  man  >$poil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  aftmr  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the 
mdunents  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.  For  in  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye  9re  complete  in  him,  which 
is  the  head  of  aU  principality  and  power."--r-Cok)S.  ii.  1^-^10.  Let  no 
man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping 
of  anffofs,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  se^  vainlv 
puffea  up  by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  the  Head,  from  which  all 
^  body  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  ministened;  and  knit 
together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God." — Golos.  ii.  1^,  19. 
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This  Apostolical  doctrine,  of  our  oompleteneas  in  Christy  as  ike  only 
head  mentioned  and  required,  completely  laNORBS  the  Pope,  and  all  the 
pretences  of  his  Church,  as  set  up  m  the  infamous  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  lY. 

The  following  account  of  this  Roman  Creed,  toother  witn  the  docu- 
ment itself,  will  teach  the  reader  how  much  necessity  exists  for  the  true 
Apostolical  standard  we  are  endeavouring  to  maintain. 

*^  In  December  1564,  Pius  lY.  issued,  as  ordered  by  the  Council  [of 
Trent,]  a  short  summary  of  the  doctrinid  decisions  of  the  same,  in  the 
form  of  a  Creed,  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  It  was  immedi- 
ately received  bv  all  the  Romish  Communion.  It  was  enforced  bj  a 
Bull,  setting  fortn; — ^^That  aU.  those  who  henceforth  should  be  set  over 
Cathedrals,  and  the  superior  Churches,  as  to  whom  it  should  happen  to 
superintend  any  of  their  dignities,  canonries,  or  any  6ther  ecclesiastical 
benefices  whatever,  having  care  of  souls,  are  bound  to  promise  and  swear 
that  they  will  make  a  public  prof essian  of  the  Orthodox  faiths  and  that 
ihey  will  remakn  in  the  obedience  af  the  Church  of  Jleme,  as  being 
willing  that  the  same  shall  be  observed  also  by  all  persons  whatever 
belonging  to  monasteries,  convents,  religious  houses,  and  all  other  places, 

of  every  order  of  regulars,  even  of  the  militvy  orders,"  

the  aforesaid  profession  shall  solemnly  take  place  according  to  this  and 
no  other  form  in  the  following  tenor : — 

"  I.  N.,  believe  and  profess,  with  a  firm  faith,  all  and  every  one  of  the 
things  which  are  contained  in  the  symbol  of  fSuth  which  is  used  in  the 
holy  Roman  Church,"  viz : — (Here  is  recited  the  Nicene  Creed.) 

And  then  there  is  added,  the  following  twelve  new  articles,  now  the 
Creed  of  the  Apostacy,  namely,  that  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

I.  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  the  Apostolical  and  Ecclesi- 

astical Traditions,  and  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of 
the  same  Church. 

II.  I  also  admit  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  that  sense  which 

Holy  Mother  Church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  appe^ 
tains  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers. 

III.  I  also  profess  that  there  are,  truly  and  properly,  seven  Sacraments 

of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  for  every  one ;  to  wit, 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Orders,  and  Matrimony,  and  that  they  confer  grace ;  and  that  of 
these,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Ob*ders,  cannot  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege ;  and  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and 
approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  used  in  the  solemn 
administration  of  all  the  aforesaid  Sacraments. 

IV.  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have 

been  defined  and  declared  in  th^"^  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  concent 
ing  original  sin  and  justification. 

V.  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  Mass  there  is  offered  unto  God,  a 

true  proper  and  propitiary  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead; 
and  that  in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eu^arist,  there  are 
truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with 
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the  soul  and  divinity  of  our-  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  there  is 
made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  suhstanoe  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood ; 
which  conversion,  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Transubstantiation. 

VI.  .  I  also  confess^  that  under  either  kind  alone,  Christ  is  received  whole 

and  entire,  and  a  true  Sacrament. 

VII.  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls 

therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  sum*ages  of  the  faithful. 

VIII.  Likewise,  that  the  saints,  reigning  toother  with  Christ,  are  to  be 
honoured  and  invocated ;  and  that  uiey  offer  prayers  to  God  for 
us,  and  that  their  Relics  are  to  be  venerated. 

IX.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  Images  of  Christ,  of  the  Mother  of 

God,  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  re- 
tained ;  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to 
them. 

X.  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the 

Church,  and  that  the  .use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian 
people. 

XI.  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Boman  Church,  to 

be  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches;  and  I  promise  and 
swear  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 

XII.  I  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  deli- 

vered, defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  Canons  and  general 
Councils,  and  particularly  by  uie  Holy  Council  of  Trent;  and  I 
condemn^  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and 
all  heresies  which  the  Church  has  condemned,  rejected,  and  ana- 
thematized.'' 

JV.  JVw,  do  at  this  pre$entjreely  profess  and  sincerely  hold  this  true 
Catholic  faithy  OUT  OF  WHICH  NO  MAN  CAN  BE 
8 A  YEI) ;  and  I  promise  most  constantly  to  retain  and  confess 
the  sams  entire  and  inviolate,  with  Godls^  assistance  to  the  end  of 
my  life.   And  I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  shall 
he  held,  taught,  and  prea-ched  hy  my  sulgects,  or  by  those,  the 
care  of  whom  shall  appertain  to  me  in  my  office;  this  I  vow, 
promise,  and  swear, — so  help  me  Ood  and  these  Holy  OospeUr 
This  creed  is  in  every  sense,  a  Pope's  Creed,  made  by  a  Pope,  to  sup- 
port by  assertion  the  baseless  assumptions  of  the  Roman  Church :  it  is 
wholly  ecclesiastical  and  in  no  respect  Christian ;  unlike  the  Apostles' 
Creed,"  it  does  not  even  give  historical  Christian  facts,  but  is  composed 
of  the  lies  of  an  arch-priest  and  his  abettors.  It  is  the  most  impious  firaud 
and  nefarious  forgery  ever  perpetrated  on  mankind :  and  so  we  leave  it, 
as  a  warning  to  men  never  to  take  the  word  of  a  priest  in  an  af^r  of 
reljrion.  j_ 

The  statements  of  this  creed  are  not  truths  in  Jesus,  and  therefore  are 
set  aside  by  the  standard  provided  in  the  New  Testament  By  Ihis  Apos- 
tolical rule,  we  are  taught  plainly,  that  what  is  not  in  Ghrist,  nor 
RELATED  to  HIM,  IS  NO  PART  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  nor  any  element  of 
reUj^on ; — what  we  have  not  learned  in  Christ,  is  a  delusion  or  imposture. 
This  in&Uible  canon,  not  only  sets  aside  creed^  councils,  fathers. 
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Ghmohea  and  prieats^  as  having  no  authority;  but  demands  the  serious 
^attention  of  another  class,  namely  those  who  whilst  not  assuining  autho- 
jrity,  nor  rejecting  the  ^pel,  yet  do  not  receive  the  Saviour  in  the  Ligh 
character  in  which  he  is  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  We  omit  the  con- 
aideration  of  such  as  preler  the  temple  of  nature  to  the  temple  of  the 
Church ;  who  profess  to  find  and  worship  God  in  brooks,  and  trees, 
and  fields,  equally  with,  or  in  preference  to,  the  gospd  means  of  grace: 
who  make  the  works  of  God  a  substitute  for  his  word,  which  is  to  throw 
light  on  his  works. 

But  we  earnestly  invite  enquiring  Unitarians  to  the  consideration  of 
this  rule — the  truth  is  in  Jesus,"  being  convinced  that  such  an  estimate 
of  Christianity  would  tend  materially  to  influence  their  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  must  be  generally  acknowledged  and  Jamented  by  the  thinking  and 
serious  amongst  Unitarians  themselves,  that  their  system  is  devoid  of 
moral  power  and  spiritual  life ;  at  least  to  a  very  great  degree  defective 
in  this  respect :  insomuch  that  many  intelli^nt  men,  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  Unitarianism,  feel  no  peculiar  obligation  to  join  regularly  in  its 
public  religious  worship :  and  have  more  sympathy  with  the  moral  ques- 
tions of  philanthropy,  than  with  anything  peculiarly  religious. 

Perhaps  the  great  reason  why  Unitarianism  has  never  had  much  reli- 
gious  life  in  it,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  it  is  a  system  which  divorea 
truth  from  the  person  of  Christ ;  it  teaches  not  Christ,  but  certain 
moral  doctrines  in  n6  way  necessai-ily  connected  with  the  Saviour  :— 
truths  not  as  in  Jesus;  but  as  they  could  be  preached  without  any  men- 
tion of  his  name,  or  necessary  regard  for  his  person. 

Morality,  responsibility,  a  future  life,  without  the  dependence  of  these 
upon,  or  their  relation  to  Christ,  are  truths  out  of  Jesus,  or  apart  from 
Lim,  and  therefore  are  not  Christianity,  which  is  the  *^  trutii  tn  Jesus." 
On  this  point,  we  may  advance  two  simple  rules,  to  conclude  oui*  deduc- 
tions fix)m  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  life  and  doctrine ;  viz :  (1st.] 
that  as  to  imderetand  Christ,  is  to  know  the  whole  of  Christianity,  so 
any  truth,  or  pretended  truth,  not  embodied  in  Christ,  is  no  part  of  Cliris- 
tiaiiity. 

(3)  Any  truth  in  Christianity,  when  taken  out  and  looked  at  alone, 
apart  from  Jesus,  is  no  longer  part  of  that  system;  it  may  be  philosophy 
or  heathenism,  but  loses  the  element  of  a  Christian  truth. 

As  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  is  a  Christian  truth  only 
as  related  to  the  Saviouiv— I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

The  same  principle  is  true,  of  practical  duties, — as  do  imto  others  as 
ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you," — all  forms  of  generosity,  kindnesS; 
or  justice,  useful  and  binding  in  themselves,  are  Christian  actions  only 
when  done  out  of  regard  to  Chi-ist. 

Hence,  to  advocate  duties  apart  from  the  right  motive— "even  as 
Christ  abo  hath  loved  us,"  let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  "—is  altogether 
wide  of  the  mark.  Giving  a  cup  of  cold  .water,"  will  be  found  no 
saving  act,  except  as  "  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,^^ — as  recognizing  and 
owning  Christ  in  his  little  ones,  the  priest's  curse  is  U])on  them,  and  it  is 
dan^rous  to  shew  sympathy. 

This  rule  is  capable  of  extensive  proof  iGrom  th6  Scriptures : — ^  what- 
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SOEVER  YE  DO  ifi  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." — (Col.  iii,  17.) — "  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men :  •  •  .  for  te  serve  the  Lord  Christ." — 
(Col.  iii.  23  24.) 

As  truly  as  believers  must,  like  branches,  abide  in  the  true  vine  to 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  so  every  truth  must  be  in  Christ,  and  receive  both 
it3  transforming  or  persuasive  power,  and  its  acceptableness  in  practice, 
from  the  same  source :  it  will  acquire  its  power  as  a  sanctifying  motive 
from  its  relation  to  the  Saviour,  and  our  obedience  to  this  motive,  will  bo 
accepted  as  '^unto  the  Lord." 

Whilst  any  doctrine  regarded  separately,  as  a  truth  divorced  from 
Christ,  is  moperative;  it  is  as  a  branch  that  is  cut  off  and 
withbreth. 
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II. 

PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 


Human  Authority  and  Invention  vertus  Conscience  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  tae  the  only  standard  of  Christian  fiiith  and  practice :  erery  one  it  at 
liberty  to  examine  them;  hat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  ezaminatioa:  and 
though  we  may  receiye  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  aathority,  (wbicli 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receiye  as  religion^  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptares,  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 


ROMAN  ORATORY,  AND  PROTESTANT  LOGIC. 

The  Rev.  Father  Newman,  late  a  member  of  the  established  dergy, 
and  at  present  Father  of  the  [Roman]  Oratorjr,  in  Birmingham,  is  nov  j 
delivering  a  coarse  of  Lectures  on  Catholicism  in  England,  in  the  Com  , 
Exchange,  Birmingham.  i 

It  is  quite  a  sttiay  to  see  him,  as  he  comes  and  seats  himself  by  the 
side  of  a  swinff  desk,  turns  over  in  silence  what  appears  to  be  the  iroof  | 
sheets  of  his  Lecture ;  and  then  putting  his  finger  first  to  his  forenead,  ^ 
next  to  his  chest,  then  to  his  left  Moulder,  and  mally  his  right,  shonld,  j 
by  this  devout  crossing  be  prepared  to  address  the  Brothers  of  the  I 
Oratory.  | 

His  voice  is  somewhat  womanly,  his  manner  often  very  much  like  en  \ 
excited  and  astonished  gossip,  as  he  twitches  his  gown;  folds  his  hands  } 
on  his  knees,  turns  up  tne  smites  of  his  eyes,  doing  now  the  pathetic,  and  j 
now  the  satirical,  and  now  and  then  shuffling  his  chair  about. 

He  is  thin,  spare,  bloodless,  perhaps  fasts  twice  a  week,"  though  no 
man  should  who  can  thank  God  for  a  good  dinner, — by  which  both  God 
and  man  are  better  served — ^he  by  l£ankfnhiess,  we  by  his  temporal 
bounty. 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  oratorical  scene,  is  a  picture  of  St.  Philip^  * 
of  Nen,  the  patron  of  the  Oratorians.    He  is  for  all  the  world  like  Old 
Parr,  the  life-pill-man  ;  that  is,  the  pictures  are  alike,  we  cannot  si^  any- 
thing as  to  their  persons :  nor  will  we  make  a  comparison  of  their 
principles. 

Poor  Philip  looks  rather  a  fine  old  man,  but  seems  rather  crippled 
about  the  arms,  as  if  he  had  lived  an  inactive  life,  or  at  least  had  been 
occupied  chiefly  in  wool-gathering. 

In  his  picture,  he  looks  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  sit  in  his  arm  chair, 
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and  lean  forward  contemplatiyely  upon  his  elbows,  and  had  never  done 
anything  else :  whereas  the  painter  has  taken  the  chair  arms  away,  so 
the  saint's  arms  hang  in  uncertainty ;  he  does  ^not  like  to  put  them  down, 
and  seems  unable  to  hold  them  up,  and  we  must  leave  nim  hanging  at 
the  back  of  the  Oratorian,  who.  by  the  help  of  four  candles  >on  a  swing 
desk,  reads  as  follows,  in  very  gentle  tones : 

There  is  a  well-known  iable,  of  which  it  is  to  my  purpose  to  remind 
ym,  my  Brothers  of  the  Oratory y  by  way  of  introducing  to  you  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lectured  which  I  am  proposing  to  deliver.  I  am  goin^  to 
inquire  why  it  is,  that,  in  this  intelligent  nation  and  in  this  rational  nme- 
teenth  century,  we  Catholics  are  so  despised  and  hated  by  our  own  coun- 
trymen, with  whom  we  have  lived  all  our  lives,  that  they  are  prompt  to 
believe  any  story,  however  extravagant,  that  is  told  to  our  disaavantaffe ; 
as  if  beyond  a  doubt,  we  were,  every  one  of  us,  either  brutishly  deluded 
or  pretematurally  hypocritical,  ana  they  themselves,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  comparison  of  us  absolute  specimens  of  sagacity,  wisdom,  up- 
rightness, manly  virtue,  and  enlightened  Christianity.  1  am  not  enquir- 
ing why  they  are  not  Catholics  themselves,  but  why  they  are  so  angry 
with  those  who  are.  Protestants  differ  amongst  themselves,  without 
callmg  each  other  fools  and  knaves.  Nor,  again,  am  I  proposing  to  prove 
to  you  or  to  myself,  that  knaves  and  fools  we  are  not,  not  idolaters,  not 
blasphemers,  not  men  of  blood,  not  profligates,  not  steeped  in  sin  and 
seared  in  conscience ;  for  we  Imow  each  other  and  ourselves.  No,  my 
Catholic  friends,  whom  I  am  addressing,  I  am  neither  attacking  another  s 
belief  just  now,  nor  defending  myself:  I  am  not  engaging  in  controversy, 
though  controversy  is  good  in  its  place;  I  do  but  propose  to  investigate 
how  Catholics  become  to  be  so  trodden  under  foot,  and  spumed  by  a 
people,  which  is  endowed  by  nature  with  many  ^at  qualities,  moral  and 
intellectual ;  how  it  is  that  we  are  cried  out  against  by  the  very  stones, 
and  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  chimney-pots  of  a  populous  ousy  place,  such  as 
this  town  which  we  inhabit.  The  clearer  sense  we  have  of  our  own 
honesty,  of  the  singleness  of  our  motives,  and  the  purity  of  our  aims,— 
of  the  truth,  the  beauty,  the  power,  of  our  reUgion,  its  exhaustless 
fund  of  consolation  for  the.weary,  and  its  especial  correspondence  to  the 
needs  of  the  weak, — so  much  the  greater  may  well  be  our  perplexity  to 
find  that  its  advocates  for  the  most  part  do  not  even  gain  a  hearing  in 
this  country ;  that  fisicts,  and  logic,  and  justice,  and  good  sense,  and  right> 
and  virtue,  are  all  supposed  to  He  in  the  opposite  scale ;  and  that  it  is  bid 
be  thankful  and  contented,  if  it  is  allowea  to  exist,  if  it  is  barely  tole- 
rated, in  a  free  people.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  only  a  trial  to 
flesh  and  blood,  but  a  discomfort  to  the  reason  and  imagination :  it  is 
a  riddle  which  frets  the  mind  from  the  difficulty  of  solving  it. 

Now  then  for  my  fable,  which  is  not  the  worse  because  it  is  old.  The 
Man  once  invited  the  Lion  to  be  his  guest,  and  received  him  with 
princely  hospitaUty.  The  Uon  had  the  run  of  a  magnificent  palace,  in 
which  there  were  avast  many  things  to  admire.  There  were  large  saloons 
and  long  corridors,  richly  furnished  and  decorated,  and  filled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  works  of  the  first 
masters  in  either  art.  The  subject.s  represented  were  various ;  but  the 
most  prominent  of  them  had  an  especial  interest  for  the  noble  animal  who 
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Stalked  by  tbem.  It  was  that  of  the  lion  himself;  and  as  the  own^r  of 
the  mansion  led  him  from  one  apartment  into  another^  he  did  not  M  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  indirect  hematite  which  these  various  groups 
and  tableaux  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  lion  tribe. 

There  was,  however^  one  remarkable  feature  in  all  of  them^  to  which 
the  host,  silent  as  he  was  from  politeness,  seemed  not  at  all  insensible; — 
thati  diverse  as  were  theee  representations,  in  one  point  they  all  agreed, 
that' the  man  was  always  victorious,  and  the  lion  was  alwavs  overcome. 
The  man  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  lion  was  but  a  fool,  and  served 
to  make  him  sport.  There  were  exquisite  workgf  in  marble,  of  Samson 
rending  the  lion  like  a  kid,  and  voung  David  taking  the  lion  by  the  beard 
and  choking  him.  There  was  the  man  who  ran  his  arm  down  the  lion's 
0iroat,  and  held  him  fast  bv  the  tongue ;  and  there  was  that  other  who, 
when  carried  off  in  his  teetn,  contrived  to  pull  a  penknife  from  his  pocket 
and  lodge  it  in  the  monsters  heart.  Then  there  was  a  h'on  hunt,  or  what 
had  been  such,  for  the  brute  was  rolling  round  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  his  omqueror  on  his  bleeding  horse  was  surveying  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  gladiator  from  the  Roman  ampnitheatre  in  mortal 
struggle  with  his  tawny  foe,  and  it  was  plain  who  was  getting  the  mas- 
tery. There  was  a  lion  in  a  net;  a  lion  in  a  trap;  four  lions,  yoked  in 
harness,  were  drawing  the  car  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  and  elsewhere  stood 
Hercules,  clad  in  the  lion's  skin,  and  with  the  club  which  demolished  him. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  lion  was  not  only  triumphed  over,  mbcked, 
spumed,  but  he  was  tortured  into  extravagant  forms,  as  if  he  were  not 
only  the  slave  and  creature^  but  the  very  creation  of  man.  He  became 
an  artistic  decoration,  and  an  heraldic  emblazonment.  The  feet  of  ala- 
baster tables  fell  away  into  lions'  paws ;  lions'  faces  grinned  on  each  side 
the  shining  mantelpiece;  and  lions'  mouths  held  tight  the biandles  of  the 
doors.  There  were  sphmxes  too,  half  lion,  half  woman ;  there  were  lions 
rampant  holding  flags,  lions  couchant,  ]iom  passant,  lions  regardant; 
lions  and  unicorns;  there  were  lions  white,  black,  and  red:  m  short, 
there  was  no  variety  of  misconception  or  excess  of  indignity  which  was 
thought  to  great  for  the  lord  of  tne  forest  and  the  king  of  brutes.  After 
he  had  gone  over  the  mansion,  his  entertainer  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  splendours  it  contained ;  and  he  in  reply  did  full  justice  to  the 
riches  of  its  owner  and  the  skill  of  its  decorators,  but  he  added,  '  lions 
yrovld  have  fared  better,  had  lions  been  the  artists.' 

"  You  see  the  application.  Brothers  of  the  Oratory,  before  I  make  it; 
There  are  two  sides  to  everything ;  there  is  a  Gathohc  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  a  Protestant.  * 

Now  I  repeat,  in  order  to  obviate  misconception,  I  am  neither  assu- 
ming nor  intending  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  comes  from  above 
(thouffh,  of  course,  I  should  not  have  become  one  of  her  children,  unless 
I  firmly  held  her  to  be  the  direct  work  of  the  Almighty;)  bi^t  here  I  am 
only  investigating  how  it  is  she  conies  to  be  so  despised  and  hated  among 
us ;  since  a  religion  need  not  incur  scorn  and  animosity  simply  because  it 
is  not  recognized  as  true.  And,  I  say,  the  reason  id  this,  that  reasons  of 
State,  political  and  national,  prevent  her  being  heard  in  her  defence.  She 
is  considered  too  absurd  to  be  inquired  into,  and  too  corrupt  to  be  de- 
fended, and  too  dangerous  to  be  treated  with  equity  and  fair  dealing'* 
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She  is  the  victim  of  a  prejudice  which  perpetuates  itself,  and  gives  birth 
to  what  it  feeds  upon. 

The  Rev.  Oratorian  undertook  to  accomplish  his  task  in  twelve  weekly 
Lectui'eSy  the  seventh  of  which  we  heard  last  night  (Aug.  18th.)  His 
work  is  done  so  efifectually  that  it  is  now  contracted  to  nine  Lectures : 
meanwhile  a  counter-course  is  commenced^  respecting  which  we  can  say 
no  more  than  giro  the  title  and  extracts  from  the  first  Lecture,  they  are 
'ished  at  a  cheap  rate,  two  pence  each,  four  are  promised,  two  have 
dehvered,  ana  the  whole  four  will  be  printed  before  this  article 
meets  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

They  are  entitled  Orations  to  the  Oratorians;  being  a  supjdement  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures  on  '  Catholicism  in  England,'  by  the 
Eev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.  By  Lawful  Authority,  London :  Ward  &  Co. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  commence  this  course  of  Lectures,  than 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  '  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth.'--(Rom.  L  16.)  The  gospel  is  a  divine  provision,  of  itself  accompa^^ 
nied  with  such  power ;  not  by  the  retinue  of  priests ;  not  receiving  its 
authority  or  yaiidity  from  Kome ;  but  emanating  as  to  its  locality  from 
the  old  Jerusalem,  to  rule  by  its  declarations  the  New  Jerusalem — ^the 
Chm'ch  of  the  living  God ;  without  regard  to  gneographical  boundaries  or 
any  place  where  Satan's  seat  is,  and  is  changed  into  Peter's :  for  neither 
in  tms  mountain  of  Rome,  Jerusalem,  nor  Samaria,  shall  men  exclusively 
reverence  the  Father,  since  '  the  hour  now  is^  when  '  men  shall  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  not  in  priestcraft  rndpontificalUms.  It  is  in 
order  to  renounce  and  disprove  the  pretences  of^  Rome  to  any  headship 
over  the  Church,  or  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  Christendom,  and  to 
expose  those  pretences  as  put  forth  by  the  Oratorian,  the  Rev.  Father 
Newman,  that  we  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  on  this  occasion.  That 
we  can  thus  debate  without  fear,  we  have  to  thank  God,  and  not  the 
Pope ;  not  those  priests  who  so  thoroughly  indoctrinated  the  world  with 
peroecutmg  principles  as  to  make  it  difhcult  even  for  the  Reformers 
themselves  (whilst  abandoning  many  other  errors  of  Rome)  to  become 
free  from  a  principle  which  had  been  branded  into  their  flesh,  and  deeply 
impressed  on  their  souls,  by  the  practices  and  teaching  of  Biome. 

In  undertaking  this  cause  (which  we  do  with  a  smeere  desire  of  en* 
%htenins>  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  of  strengthening  Pratestants 
against  m  unfair  artifices  and  cloistered  sophistry))  we  have  no  other 
role  than  the  truth  of  God  as  mercifully  revealea  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son, — ^those  words  which  will  judge  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  at  the 
hist  day.   And  surely  that  wmch  will  be  our  law  then,  should  be  our 

kw  now. 

If  in  this  controversy  we  utter  expressions  and  refer  to  questions  that 
in  other  circumstances  should  be  avoided,  let  this  be  set  down  to  the 
occasion  which  has  called  us  forth — ^to  repudiate  once  again  the  bold  and 
fihameless  pretences  of  an  ujiscnptural  fi-atemity  of  priests,  falsely  calling 
themselves  God's  Church ;  and  as  falsely  putting  that  Church  in  the 
position  of  a  Lord,  or  rather  Lady  over  men  instead  of  a  servant  of  God. 

There  are  two  points  worthy  of  notice  in  entering  upon  this  i^efutation 
of  Dr.  Newman:-^ 
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First,  that  he  professedly  avoids  the  question  whether  Bdmaoism  or 
Protestantism  be  true ;  yet  assumes  the  truth  of  Bomanism,  and  declaros 
Protestantism  to  be  bsused  on  fidsehood^  as  if  this  were  really  the  question 
he  liad  discussed,  instead  of  the  one  he  had  in  words  abandoned.  There 
is  in  this  an  artifice  worthy  of  his  cause. 

And  secondly,  the  Bev.  Father  professedly  lectures  ^  to  the  Brothers 
of  the  Oratory/  addresses  them  throufi^hout^  whilst  he  has  brought  them 
from  home  wnere  he  might  have  told  uiem  his  whole  mind,  and  talks  to 
them  before  a  Birmingham  public,  who  are  by  placards  invited  to  the 
scene,  but  shut  out  from  a  formal  answer,  since  he  is  speaking  only  to  the 
household  of  Philip,  his  patron  saint. 

Nevertheless,  these  Lectures  are  printed,  and  are  to  be  published  as 
an  appeal  to  the  world,  under  the  cloak  of  a  word  to  the  Oratorim 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  sideline  method,  except  from  the  fact  that 
priests,  being  so  accustomed  to  incurect  means,  are  scarcely  able  to  do 
anything  straightforwardly  even  when  they  might  do  it  without  any  ooe 
complaining  of  the  course  they  adopt 

''If  Dr.  Newman  intended  to  address  the  public,  why  not  do  so  like  a 
man,  and  as  one  who  has  no  more  reason  to  be  afraid  tnan  he  has  to  he 
ashamed  ?  If  he  meant  only  the  Brothers  of  the  Oratory,  why  not  give 
them  a  course  of  private  lectures  in  their  own  snuggery,  amidst  '  certain 
rows  of  empty  blacking  bottles,  le^  of  mutton,  and  pats  of  butter/ 
which  are  still  safe  from  Protestant  violence? 

''The  Bev.  Father  professes  to  discuss  one  point,  he  concludes  about 
another :  he  pretends  to  talk  to  one  class  of  men,  and  all  the  while  means 
somebody  else :  '  Brothera  of  the  Oratory" — this  is  oratorical. 

"  Personally  we  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  the  worthy  Father, 
premising  only,  that  he  is  learned  and  eloquent ;  but  was  equsdfy  learned 
and  quite  as  eloquent  whilst  for  years  a  clergyman  in  tne  Uhurch  of 
England ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  a  mystery  how  this  new  light  got 
into  his  mind ;  and  whether,  as  he  gets  more  advanced,  he  may  not  be 
visited  with  some  frirther  revelations,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  so  that 
his  only  claim  to  speak  the  in&Uible  truth  is — ^that  he  is  a  fallible  man. 

"  That  the  Bev.  Oratorian,  professedly  avoids  the  question  of  fJie  troth 
of  Bomanism  is  plain,  from  many  declarations,  as, — '  my  Catholic  friends, 
whom  I  am  addressing,  I  am'^either  attacking  another  s  belief  just  now, 
nor  defending  myself ;  lam  not  mgaging  in  controversy.^ — (Lect.  I.  p.  2.) 
And  affain, '  nowever  without  goine  on  to  the  question  where  the  trut\ 
lies,  which  is  a  frirther  question,  and  not  to  my  present  purpose,  Sua!— 
(Page  6.)  And  again,  (page  11)  '  now  I  repeat,  in  order  to  obviate  mis- 
conception, that  I  am  neither  amiminq  nor  intendmg  to  prove  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  comes  from  aoove,  &c.' 

"  Yet  what  is  the  Doctor's  conclusion,  after  refuting  some  Maria  Monk, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  crazy  moll?  It  is  this  vast  kap, — that  'to  Pro- 
testantism, false  witness  is  the  principle  of  propagation.' — (Page  122.) 
And  again,  that  '  truth  is  not  equal  to  the  exigences  of  the  Protestant 
cause :  falsehood  is  its  best  friend.' — (Lect.  lY.  p.  166.) 

"  X  et  he  was  not  enquiring  where  truth  lay ;  he  repudiated  at  the 
start,  all  investigation  as  to  the  truth  of  either  side,  so  that  his  arguments 
might  not  he  attacked  on  the  merits  of  the  question^  and  then  having 
argued  for  one  thing,  he  concludes  for  what  he  refused  to  enter  upon. 
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^'Brothers  of  tlie  Oratory,  if  you  mean  to  refute  Protestantism,  refute 
the  Bible,  or  at  least  argue  from  it ;  but  lest  we  should  put  in  this  plea| 
your  orator  says  he  is  not  enquirino;  after  the  truth,  so  ne  refutes  Maria 
Monk,  and  then  says  that  falsehoocf  is  the  best  friena  of  Protestantism,  as 
if  Protestantism  rested  on  that  lady. 

"And  lest  we  should  charge  this  method  with  unfairness,  it  is  gene* 
rously  admitted  that  we  have  some  arguments  and  authors  worthy  of 
notice, — but  these  are  not  to  the  present  point,  since  he  is  not  enquiring 
into  the  real  question,  therefore  he  pursues  this  crazy  young  woman,  ana 
kaves  all  our  men,  that  he  may  triumph  over  Protestantism ! — which  he 
beforehand  declared  not  to  be  the  point.  The  whole  proceeding  is 
consistent — the  Father  talks  to  the  Brothers,  and  means  the  heretics ; 
ke  refuses  to  try  Protestantim,  hut  concludes  by  hanging  it.  This 
is  a  pleasant  lo^cal  auto  dafe.  In  addition  to  these  favourite  exhibi-' 
tions  of  the  ^double  shuffle,'  in  the  Lectures,  and  their  fervid  appeals  to 
the  brethren,  the  reason  for  giving  the  Lectures,  the  professed  purposes 
to  shew  why  Catholics  are  hated  and  abused — ^is  altogether  a  false  pre* 
tence,  for  CathoHcs  are  no  more  hated  and  abused  by  Protestants  tnan 
Protestants  by  Catholics.  So  then  in  his  indirect  means  to  undermine 
the  truth,  he  commences  with  the  assumption  of  a  falsehood. 

But  there  is  another  question  not  entered  into  in  the  first  five  Lectures 
— whf  do  the  Protestants  in  general  turn  away  with  dislike  from  the 

PRINCIPLES  AND  DOCTRINES  OP  RoME  ? 

*'It  is  because  those  principles  avowedly  set  aside  man's  right  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  because  those  doctrines  are  a  burlesque  on  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  GU)d. 

It  is  from  a  knowledge  of  Rome  and  of  the  Bible,  that  Protestants 
have  a  deep,  lasting  and  indelible  abhorrence  of  the  practices,  teachings^ 
And  pretensions  of  Rome. 

And  this  abhorrence  we  are  prepared  to  justify  in  controversy  with 
any  recognized  representative  of  Rome,  in  fair  encounter,  by  the  pen  or 
by  oral  discussion. 

"  It  is  from  a  disordered  imagination  that  our  Oratorian  seeks  to  ex- 
plain '  how  it  is  they  are  cried  out  against  by  the  very  stones,  and  bricks^ 
and  tiles,  and  chimney-pots  of  a  populous  busy  place  such  as  this  town 
which  they  inhabit,' 

"The  chimney-pots  are  very  innocent  and  very  quiet:  except  in  a 
squall,  '  they  never  say  nothing  to  nobody,'  though,  if  a  priest  think, 
from  his  peculiar  dress  and  lofty  oretensions,  that  the  very  chimney- 
pots «nd  tiles  are  laughing  at  mm^  ne  must  not  transfer  his  indignation 
to  a  peaceable  community. 

"  And  since  all  these  inanimate  things  are  really  so  quiet  at  present, 
we  could  not  but  say  a  few  words,  lest  if  ^n>e  hola  our  peace  the  stones 
should  cry  out' 

^  The  penitent  priest  adopts,  in  his  extremity,  Protestant  diet,  prescribed 
as  follows 

*  No  eondiuioii  is  trustworihy  wUch  has  not  been  tried  by  enemy  as  weU  as  friend ; 
no  traditions  luive  a  claim  npon  us  which  shrink  from  criticism,  and  dare  not  look 
a  rival  in  the  &ce.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  weak  point  of  Protestantism  in  this 
tfoantry.   It  ii  Jealous  of  being  questioned ;  it  resents  argument  \  it  flies  to  State  pro* 
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tectioii;  it  Ibrbicb  oompetitioii.  HofW  can  you  detect  the  sham,  but  by  eomiMffing  it 
fiith  the  trae  ?  So  ia  it  hi  religion.  Proteatantism  is  at  best  bat  a  fine  piece  of  wax- 
work, which  does  not  look  dead,  only  becaose  it  ia  not  confronted  by  that  Church  which 
really  breathes  and  Uycs.  The  living  Church  is  the  test  and  the  confutation  of  all  false 
Churches ;  therefore  get  rid  of  her  at  all  hazards ;  tread  her  down,  gag  her,  dress  her 
like  a  felon,  starre  her,  bruise  her  features,  if  you  would  keep  up  your  mumbo-jombo 
In  its  place  of  pride.   By  no  means  give  her  Mr  pl&y ;  you  dare  not.' 

''Dare  you?  do  jou,  in  any  country^  where  you  have  the  power  to 
j>reyent  it  f  Is  this  '  precisely  the  weak  point  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country?'  and  is  not  your  strong  point  here,  and  your  weak  point 
amongst  the  Catholic  powers 

After  illustrations  from  the  present  position  of  Tuscany,  Austria,  Na- 
ples, &c.,  the  Protestant  Oratorian  proceeds : — 

''  Thus  have  we  exposed,  by  modem  instances,  the  shameless  hypocrisy 
of  our  Oratorian. 

"  Brothers  of  the  Oratory,  who  taught  Protestantism  to  fly  to  the 
State  for  protection?  what  did  the  State  protect  before  it  repudiated 
Rome  ?  It  was  your  own  superlative  '  mumbo-jumbo,'  which  you  would, 
doubtless,  like  to  set  up  again. 

"  This  is  vour  fair  play,  to  accuse  us  of  your  sins  3  to  say  Protestant- 
ism is  lame  oecause  it,  in  some  forms,  uses  your  old  crutches.  Enow, 
then,  that  in  America  it  walks  without  them,  and  that  in  England  it  is 
not  these  crutches,  but  the  living  element  of  religion  which  supports  Pro- 
testantism, in  spite  of,  and  not  by  the  help  of,  those  encumbering  loco- 
motives. It  carries  vour  crutches  under  its  arm ;  they  are  in  its  way 
when  it  walks  through  the  crowd ;  they  may  be  returned  to  the  State 
some  day,  and  then  Protestantism  will  renew  its  youth  like  the  eagle, 
but  the  cratches  will  not  be  once  more  handed  over  to  you,  they  will  jgo 
with  the  woods  and  forests  and  make  a  national  bonfire. 

"  But,  brethren,  as  to  this  '  mumbo-jumbo  what  can  you  say  against 
it,  except — ^what  the  majority  of  the  laity,  and  all  Dissenters,  and  some 
clergy  feel — ^thatit  is,  in  some  things,  too  much  like  its  predecessor? 
So  uiat  there  is  no  hope  for  your  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  English 
Church  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction— ^/rm  the  Pope  to  the  State ; 
the  next  will  be  to  carry  out  the  Royal  Supremacy  as  tue  arbour  of  free- 
dom and  equity  for  all  men's  consciences,  a  sanctuary  a^inst  the  forcible 
intrusion  of  usurping  priests.  All  you  say  against  the  Eli^sabethan  style 
will  not  improve  your  own;  it  Inay  help  to  reform  the  reformation, 
to  which  aD  true  hearts  are  tending,  both  inside  and  outside,  of  the 
Establishment. 

"  Puseyism  will  only  prove  to  Churchmen  that  some  seed  of  Rome  are 
left,  whicn  grow  into  tares,  and  are  only  spared  till  now,  from  a  fear  lest 
in  removing  the  tares  we  root  up  the  wheat  also.  The  lesson  is  beginning 
to  be  learnt,  that  the  parable  has  been  misapplied. 

"  And  you,  Brethren  of  the  Oratory,  how  do  you  support  your  'mumbo- 
jumbo  T  Have  you  a  sacred  horror  of  the  State's  support.  Is  not  yonrs 
a  mumble-jumble  of  State  and  Church  together?  Does  his  Holiness  of 
Rome, — 

'  Meldueedek,  that  wondrous  priest, 
That  man  of  high  degree/ — 

keep  erect  on  his  tripod  without  State  props:    Did  he  not  return  like  a 
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sheep  to  his  fold — like  one  only  by  wearing  a  sheepskin — and  feed  his 
tender  lambs  with  good  round  cannon  balls  ?  Did  not  your  ^  noLumbo ' 
totter  and  fall,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  till  he  was  propped  up  by  the 
bayonets  of  recreant  France  ? 

"  Brothers  of  the  Oratory,  do  you  ever  do  penance  by  blushing,  or 
will  you  only  laugh  up  your  sleeve,  and  forget  the  privilege  of  modesty, 
in  your  cells  of  celibacy  ?  '  It  resists  argument,  it  flies  to  the  State  for 
protection what  does  ?  Ask  his  Holiness,  who  is  afraid  even  to  trust 
nis  own  State ;  who  first  bombarded,  and  secondly  garrisoned  Rome,  and. 
thirdly  looks  imploringly  to  Austria  to  be  ready  against  the  chances  of 
the  next  French  election,  in  order  that,  by  his  gunpowder  gospel,  he  ma^ 
repress  for  a  time,  the  inevitable  shout  of  Mazzini,  Gavazzi,  and  emanci- 
pated Italy  !" 

Mr.  Grant's  first  Lecture  concludes  as  follows : — "We  undertake  to 

PROVE,  AGAINST  PoPE,  CARDINAL,  BiSHOP,  OR  PrIEST,  IN  EQUAL  DIS- 
CUSSION, either  by  mutual  pamphlets,m  which  the  disputants  shall  print 
in  parallel  columns,  meeting  paragraph  hy  paragraphy—ot  by  separate 
pamphlets, — or  by  oral  discussion,  the  following  points: — 

1.  "That  the  Apostle  Peter  had  no  supremacy  over  the  other  Apostles. 

2.  "That  the  Pope  is  not  the  Successor  of  Peter,  nor  Vicar  of  Christ, 
nor  Head  of  Christendom,  but  a  Usurper. 

8.  "That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  fiction,  and  not  well  defined. 

4.  "  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  an  Association  of  Priests,  in 
the  assumed  capacity  of  teacher,  cannot  interpret  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Infallibility  is  itself  unsettled,  and  one  instance  of  incom- 
petence. 

6.  "That  the  peculiar  Roman  doctrines  of  Confession,  Penance,  Pur- 
gatory, Mass,  Intercession  of  Saints,  Celibacy,  Transubstantiation,  and 
the  Sacrament  in  one  kind — Opus  operatum,  or  sacramental  efficacy 
(including  the  succession  of  the  priesthood) — ^are  notorious  instances  of 
inability  to  understand,  or  imwillingness  to  teach,  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

6.  "  Finally,  that  the  assuniption  of  authority  in  the  so-called  Catholic 
Church,  (1)  is  a  stigma  on  the  Divine  Revelation ;  (2)  Usurpation  against 
the  Head  of  the  Church;  (3)  the  source  of  wars  and  murders;  (4)  an 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind." 
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III. 

STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 

"  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  a  National  Church  right,  Dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think 
it  wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  AN  ATHEIST.* 

(  Continuedfrom  page  S81.) 

In  opposition  to  our  Atheist's  i€leal  liberty  or  Queen  of  Genius  and 
Progress,  we  have  invoked  a  real  person ;  the  true  author  of  human  free- 
dom. This  King  of  Progress  and  great  Emancipator^  is  even  more 
glorious  than  Mr.  Holyoake's  ideal  libei^ty,  for  those  who  fall  in  her 
cause  have  no  hope,  accordini"  to  our  Author ;  but  they  who  lose  ilm 
lives  for  my  sake/^  saiththe  Kedeemer,  "  the  same  shall  Jind  it"  through 
all  eternity. 

The  Atheist  has  no  such  cheering  hope;  and  whilst  Mr.  Holyoake 
bows  to  liberty,  walking  over  the  grave  of  his  child,  that  liberty  pro- 
mises him  no  hereafter  and  no  resurrection. 

"  Yes,"  proceeds  our  Author,  "  though  I  neither  hope — for  that  would 
be  presumptuous — ^nor  expect  it,  seeing  no  foundation,  I  shaU  be  pleased 
to  nnd  a  hfe  after  this.  ot  a  Ufe  where  those  are  punished  who  were 
unable  to  believe  without  evidence,  and  unwilling  to  act  in  spite  of 
reason — for  the  prospect  of  annihilation  is  pleasanter  and  more  profitable 
to  contemplate :  not  a  life  where  an  easy  faith  is  regarded  as  '  easj 
virtue '  is  regarded  among  some  men — ^but  a  life  where  those  we  have 
loved  and  lost  here,  are  restoml  to  us  again — for  there,  in  that  Hall 
where  those  may  meet  who  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  duty— 
where  no  gross,  or  blind,  or  selfish,  or  cruel  nature  mingles,  where  none 
sit  but  those  whom  human  service  and  endurance  have  puriiSed  nnd  enti- 
tled to  that  hi^h  company,  Madeline  will  be  a  Hebe.  Yes,  a  fiiture  life, 
bringing  with  it  the  admission  to  such  companionship,  would  be  a  noble 
joy  to  contemplate.    But  Christianity  has  no  such  dream  as  this. 

Christianity  has  no  such  dream,  but  it  has  the  reality,  which  is 
better  than  a  dream ;  and  even  a  dream  is  better  than  nothing ;  except 
it  be  the  dream  of  annihilation  or  punishment,  the  only  alternative  for 
those  who  deny  or  defy  the  Creator  and  judge. 

•  The  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism.  A  Fragment  of  AntoWogrtphy. 
By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
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Christianitj  requires  not  to  believe  against  evidence,  but  judges  men 
by  their  advanta^ ;  and  its  fSsdth  is  no  easy  virtue,  but  an  element  of 
enduring  sanctifymg  principle.  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  Qod  f  into 
whose  presence,  ''no^iing  shall  enter  tnat  defileth  or  maketh  a  Ue." 

Christianity  offers  pardon,  but  demands  holiness  as  a  pledge  of  grati- 
tude, and  proof  of  faith.  It  opens  heaven  to  such  as  are  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus,''  created  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  And  therefore  the  heaven  of  easy  virtue,"  which  Mr« 
Holyoake  repudiates,  is  not  the  heaven  of  Christianity.  ^  Shall  we  con* 
tinue  in  sin,  that  Grace  may  abound?  God  forbid  I"  ^'His  servants 
ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
righteousness — for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  ^ft  of  God  is  eter- 
nal life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — (Eph.  iv.  24.  Rom.  vi.  12, 16i 
23 )  For  God  hath  not  called  us  to  uncieanness^  but  to  holiness." — 
(1  Thess.  iv.  7.) 

Why  should  men  pervert  the  gospel,  and  thus  increase  their  enmity 
and  rob  themselves  of  its  blessings?  Would  the  Atheist  then  really  de- 
light in  the  hopes  of  "  glory,  honour,  immortality,  eternal  life  ?"  They 
are  open  to  him  and  to  tul,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  whilst  securing 
our  pardon  for  all  sins,  secures  our  holine^  by  the  motives,  helps,  and 
prospects  thus  freely  offered  to  the  chief  of  sinners.  Would  Mr.  Holy- 
oake really  rejoin  his  departed  child  ?  that  also  is  provided  for :  "  sufier 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :"  "  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  heavenly  Father  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish :"  "  for  their  angels  (i.  e.  their  de- 
parted spirits)  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven." 
-Matt.  xix.  14.    Matt,  xviii.  10, 14.) 

"  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others  who  have  no 
hope;  for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
dso  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  G:pd  bring  with  him. — (1  Thess.  iv.  13, 14.) 
That  is,  those  who  die  in  the  hopes  of  tlie  gospel,  depart  to  be  with  Christ, 
and  will  at  last  come  with  Christ  to  be  re-clothed  in  a  glorious  body, — ^to 
resume  that  part  of  their  nature  which  by  death  sleeps  in  the  dust. 

And  hence  Paul  exhorts  all  Christians  to  look  for  the  Saviour's  glo- 
rious appealing,  to  expect  a  crown  of  life ;  and  in  the  hope  of  tnis, 
Stephen  do  wed  himself  a  martyr  to  liberty  and  truth,  yet  died  in  triumph, 
saying,  "Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." — (Acts  vii.  69.) 

Yes,  and  that  very  Saul,  who  urged  on  the  mui*derers  of  Stephen,  and 
took  care  of  their  clothes,  "  consenting  to  his  death ;"  who  breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  was  afterwards 
received  and  pardoned :  and  holds  up  his  own  case,  as  a  pattern  of  hope 
to  all  who  may,  like  him,  have  been  strenuous  opponents  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

Thus,  and  not  with  gaols,  does  the  Redeemer  invite  men  into  his 
service;  and  we  quote  the  example  of  Paul,  in  the  fervent  hope 'that 
those  who  may  have  been  led  by  false  exhibitions  of  the  gospel  into  the 
ranks  of  its  enemies,  may  be  won  and  encouraged  to  accept  the  hopes 
and  enter  into  the  duties  of  the  gospel. 

And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  ena^ed  me,  for  that 
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he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry ;  who  was  before  a 
blasphemer^  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious :  but  I  obtained  mercy,  be- 
cause I  did  it  i^orantly  in  unbelief.  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was 
ezceedine  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is 
a  faithM  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  the  chief.  Howbeit  for  this 
cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth 
all  longsufferin^,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  beheve  on 
him  to  life  everlasting.  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

In  these  hopes,  there  would  be  found  the  true  stoical  heroism,  to  endure 
all  evils  and  persecutions :  this  is  your  vicix)ry  which  overcometh  the 
,world,  even  your  faith  "  in  a  better  world.  With  such  hopes,  the  Chria- 
tian  martyr  nas  no  need  to  provide  that  dreadful  resource  which  w&s 
Mr.  Holyoake's  last  resort  and  defence— should  evils  come  too  Uhick  for 
endurance — during  his  imprisonment. 

Mathematical  studies  were  impossible,  for  the  authorities  also  refused 
to  allow  me  my  instruments,  lest  1  should  commit  suicide  with  them; 
but  I  had  provided  for  that,  as  every  man  should  who  goes  to  ^ol. 
There  was  just  width  enough  in  my  cell  to  admit  of  the  heavy  iron  oed- 
frame  being  raised  on  one  end.  By  marking  a  circle  round  one  of  the 
legs,  which  I  did  with  a  fragment  of  stone,  I  determined  the  place  on 
which  the  leg  would  fall  when  the  frame  was  pulled  down.  My  head 
once  placed  on  that  spot,  the  great  weight  of  the  frame  would  have  sent 
the  narrow  leg  through  the  brain,  and  death  must  have  been  instanta- 
neous. I  am  no  friend  of  suicide,  and  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  living; 
but  I  had  not  been  long  in  gaol  before  I  saw  many  things  to  which 
none  but  the  degraded  or  the  weak  would  submit — and  lest  they  should 
come  to  my  turn,  I  provided  against  them." 

This  is  a  melancholy  and  fearftd  revelation,  frankly  made  in  our  Au- 
thor's history  of  his  trial  and  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  thus  alone  that  his 
present  principles  can  provide  a^inst  possible  evils !  A  sad  and  misera- 
ole  provision  indeed, — "  if  in  this  Hfe  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable  f — ^if  our  best  hope  is  to  extinguish  our  present  life, 
on  the  pitiable  risk  of  a  "  probability.  * 

Well,  if  it  be  probable  there  is  no  God,  it  is  also  probable  there  is  one ; 
to  die  in  the  hopes  of  God  and  eternity,  may  be  a  delusion,  but  to  die 
without  them  must  be  presumption  :  one'is  safe,  the  other  is  truly  a  leap 
in  the  dark,  which  none  but  blind  men  should  venture. 

Lookins*  at  the  advantage  of  Atheistic  principles^  by  the  light  of  Mr. 
Holyoake  s  final  resource,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  truth  of  his  own  account 
of  the  opinions  of  others, — which  from  experience  ought  to  be  his  onm 
opinion : — 

Learned  divines,  and  sage  writers  on  Atheism,  agree  that  it  is  too 
absurd  to  need  refutation— too  barren  to  satisfy,  too  monstrous  to  attract, 
too  fbarful  to  allure,  too  dumb  to  speak,  and  too  deathly  not  to  appal  its 
own  votaries.  It  is  styled  too  grave  to  enteitain  youth,  and  too  aevoid 
of  consolation  for  the  trembling  wants  of  age — ^too  abstract  for  the  com- 

•  Chaplain. — "  Then  where  would  you  leave  the  question  of  Atheism  ? 
JHolyaake, — Just  where  it  leaves  us  both.    It  is  a  question-bf  probabilitff" 
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preHenaion  of  the  ignorant^  and  too  unreasonable  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
the  intelligent.  That  it  is  alarming  to  the  timid,  and  disquietmg  to  the 
brave — that  it  negatives  everything,  and  sets  up  nothing,  and  is  so  purely 
speculative  that  it  can  never  have  a-  practical  oearing  on  the  business  of 
life."  . 

May  not  Mr.  Holyoake  himself  be  cited  to  give  in  evidence  of  the 
tnitb  of  these  judgments  respecting  Atheism  ?  Does  it  not  eat  out  the 
flower  of  manhood,  making  the  brave  cowardly  shrink  into  the  grave 
from  the  stern  battle  of  duty  and  endurance  ?  Jbid  the  Apaatle  Pauly  or 
John  Bunt/an,  or  any  religious  man  persecuted  for  conscience  sake,  ever 
entertain  the  purpose  of  this  provision  against  temporal  evils  ? 

What  consolation  in  sorrow,  what  help  to  principle,  what  check  to  sin, 
what  restraint  in  power,  what  support  in  weakness,  what  hope  in  death, 
is  afforded  by  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God  ? 

If  the  only  refuge  is  such  as  our  friend  was  driven  to  think  of,  if  he 
can  recommend  no  better  to  "  every  man  who  ffoes.to  gaol,"  then  we  fear 
it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  truly  barren  philosophy,  since  when  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  any  man  may  put  an  end  to  his  life,  though  he 
may  afterwards  be  astonished  to  find  that  he  has  not  put  an  end  to  him- 
self.  Any  poor  fool  can  cut  his  throat,  or  drown  himself;  here  the 
simpleton  equals  the  philosopher.  The  insane,  the  depraved,  the  most 
pitiable  wretch,  the  most  abandoned  miscreant,  can  find  deatJCs  door 
without  the  black  candle  of  an  Atheistical  philosophy ;  but  that  a  man 
of  80  many  refined  sensibilities,  touched  with  the  generous  aflfections  of 
our  nature,  blessed  with  a  quick  and  not  uncultivated  understanding ; 
who  exclaimed  in  disgust — must  I  be  classed  with  thieves  and  felons," 
who  refused  to  be  handcuffed  to  one  such ;— that  a  person  of  this  charac- 
ter should  yet  voluntarily  hand-cuff  himself  to  a  liardened  and  insane 
png-  of  suicides,  is  equally  wonderful  and  lamentable. 

We  write  not  this  in  reproach,  but  purely  in  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
earnestly  desiring  that  such  men,  laying  aside  all  illgotten  prejudices, 
forgetting  what  pretended  Christians  have  inflicted,  and  fairly  considering 
what  true  Christianity  is,  would  compare  the  dark  prospecft  afforded  by 
their  philosophy,  with  the  eternal  life  freely  offered  in  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God, 


N.B.  We  intend  in  our  next,  to  examine  some  of  the  sentiments  and 
reflections  contained  in  the  Autobiography,  the  historical  parts  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed. 
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SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Under  tkis  departmentj  sceptical  objectioiu,  and  eygtevM  or  princ^Iit 
adcocated  as  hostile  to  Christiamtyy  are  dispassumately  considered. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENQUIRER. 
(  Continued  from  page  326.^ 
Chap.  V. 

Perplexities  op  Authors — Story  op  Louise. 

Otho, — She  hath  a  heart  whoee  kindling  sympathies 
Are  great  enough  to  girdle  all  the  world, 
And  ye  have  pent  them  in  the  petty  round 
Of  a  nun's  roeary.   Her  seardiing  eyes 
Looked  up  for  God,  and  could  but  see  your  saints— 
The  crowding  mists  ye  rieuse  to  thwart  the  sun. 
Your  rites  of  his  o'ei^g;row  deserted  Truth, 
As  ivy  faUen  towers,  and  falsehood  only. 
That  hides  and  eats  into  what  truth  it  clasps, 
Is  sleek  and  green  among  ye.   God  himself 
Mast  only  talk  with  creatures  he  hath  made 
Through  your  monastic  grating. — False  Priest  and  fair  Lady, 

.  Extraordinary  are  the  experiences  and  most  peculiar  the  perplexities 
of  an  author  with  more  on  his  hands  than  he  knows  how  to  get  rid  of— 
who  enjoys  the  happiness  of  meeting  his  readers^  like  friends  after  being 
separated^  with  so  much  to  say,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  saying  nothing. 
The  cause  of  such  temporary  paucity  of  speech  among  those  who  so  meet 
will  be  explained  to  you  by  any  metaphysician, — (i.  e,  a  man  supposed  to 
possess  an  internal  companion-ladder,  whereby  he  goes  down  stairs  into 
the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  shouts  out  to  the  people  above,  about 
what  is  in  the  hold  or  between  decks) — ^will  be  explained,  we  say  (there 
is  a  pleasure  in  writing  a  long  sentence  in  this  age  of  short  sentences,  of 
phrases  puffing  and  short  winded,  who  come  up  in  an  excited  state,  lay 
down  a  nominative,  adjective,  and  it  may  be  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  then 
surprise  all  present  by  coming  to  a  fiill  stop,  and  expiring  on  the  spot,)— 
will  be  explained,  we  repeat  (again  interrupted  by  the  turbulence  of  a  pa- 
renthesis, who  seems  to  forget  that  one  idea  is  in  the  chair,  and  should  be 
heard  and  obeyed  before  anv  other)  explained — ^we  triumphantly  exclaim, 
at  last,  by  the  supposition  that  the  ideas  of  various  ranks  and  conditions 
of  life  in  the  mind  are  all  crowding  so  to  the  gate  of  speech  that  they 
trample  each  other  down  in  the  passage,  and  so  block  it  up  that  not  one 
can  extricate  itself,  come  forth  in  utterance,  and  be  transformed,  from  a 
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winged  thought,  into  a  winged  word.  The  aim  of  writing  is  to  impress 
persons  with  the  ideas  we  wish  to  convey.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  my 
we  have  such  or  such  ideas  to  communicate,  another  actually  to  impart 
them.  Now,  we  ask,  would  any  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  we  haa  so 
much  to  say  that  we  knew  not  what  to  say  first,  have  enabled  you  to 
reallase  the  truth  so  effectually  as  the  elephantine  and  unwieldly  sentence 
you  had  to  read  just  now  t  in  reading  it,  some  of  the  very  con^sion  in 
our  own  mind  must  have  been  also  experienced  in  yours.  This  is  admit- 
ted  by  all  to  be  the  height  of  art* — ^the  power  of  transfusing,  with  scarcely 
any  loss  or  alteration,  your  own  impressions  to  the  mind  of  another. 

We  wish  to  tell  you  about  Pastor  Ahlfeld,  about  Rogers  thoughts  on 
religious  (questions,  about  Louise,  about  Doctor  Heinricns,  who,  though 
styted  neither  Doctor  eettatictiSf  like  Ruysbrock;  nor  Doctor  rssolutisn^ 
mnsy  like  Durandus  de  S.  Porciano ;  nor  Doctor  siTiaulatis,  Ike  Occam ; 
nor  Doctor  Angelunts^  like  Thomas  Aquinas;  nor  Doctor  ^6^^,  like 
Dans  Scotus;  was  yet  a  Doctor  worth  knowing. 

What  are  we  doing?  Looking  about  on  the  chimney-pieee  for  a 
halfpenny.  That  shaU  decide  between  the  rival  claimants.  As  each 
subject  lases,  it  is  thrown  out,  till  we  are  reduced  to  two : — Louise  and 
Doctor  Heinrichs.  Which  will  have  it  ?  The  Doctor  has  lost  You 
shaU  have  the  story  of  Louise. 

It  will  be  needful  to  retrace  our  steps.  Nearly  two  years  before  the 
period  at  which  the  story  has  now  arrived,  Boger  was  in  KcSnigsberg. 
He  was  on  his  way  home  one  day,  about  noon;  returning  from  superin- 
tending some  workmen,  to  his  frugal  dinner  in  a  room  very  near  the  roof 
~when  the  clouds  which  had  been  brewing  mischief  all  the  sultry  morn- 
ing came  down  with  their  storm. — ^Yollies  of  rain  battered  the  stones  and 
roofs,  and  raked  and  tore  the  softened  soil,  creating  innumerable  brown 
torrents,  that  leaped  and  bubbled,  as  though  they  nad  a  source  beneath 
the  muddy  earth,  and  had  been  made  to  spring  up  at  a  stroke.  The 
lightning  darted  its  fire-talons,  now  at  this  object,  now  at  that, — and 
then  the  thunder  crashed  and  reverberated  with  a  long  rattle  of  ezplo- 
fli<>ns.  The  sound  waa  as  if  the  clouds  had  been  shields  of  iron  which  an 
army  cf  giante  held  over  their  heads  (after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  im- 
tudo,)  as  they  advanced  to  the  siege  of  some  Olympian  fortress  high  in 
air, — as  though,  on  these,  mightj  hands  from  aliove  had  hurled  masses 
of  rock,  which  leaped  as  lightly  as  pebbles  along  a  roof,  from  shield  to 
shield,  with  awful  clangour  at  each  rebound,  along  all  the  vast  array 
beneath,  and  sank  in  the  earth,  at  last,  far  away  beyond  the  hidden  hills ; 
or  phinged  into  the  vexed  sea,  dim  and  misty  with  the  driving  rain. 

Koger,  turning  a  comer,  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  street, 
already  deserted,  and  terminated  by  the  walls  of  a  convent.  He  ran  on, 
but,  as  frequently  happens  in  sucn  cases,  no  protection  could  he  find. 
The  perpetual  line  oi  inhospitable  wall,  over  which  no  roof  lap})ed  far 
enough  for  shelter,  and  in  which  not  a  window  or  recess  had  been  made, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  cease  to  mock  him.  At  last  he  discerned  a 
narrow  passage,  partially  roofed  over,  and  into  this  he  harried.  Thus 
sheltered,  he  stood  and  waited  a  weary  time  for  the  lessening  of  l^e 
storm.  The  passage-way  was  dark,  and  he  stood  at  the  end  nearest  the 
street,  watehing  what  little  there  was  to  see.   For  some  time  he  observed 
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tibe  clouds/ here  ragged  and  torn  by  the  weight  of  water  which  had 
broken  through  their  swathing ;  there  the  frayed  fihns  branching  out,  as 
in  search  of  each  other,  and  presently  knitting  toother,  and  uniting  in  a 
new  form.    He  looked  long  on  a  hideous  gargoyle  at  the  corner  of  the 
roof — one  of  the  figures  placed  at  such  angles  in  the  old  gothic  edifices, 
as  ornamental  spouts — ^through  whose  mouth  the  collected  rain  was  leap- 
ing in  a  jet  into  the  street.    It  was  a  quaint  figure,  half  demon,  half 
dragon,  with  its  fore-legs  a-kimbo,  the  claws  pressed  to  either  side  of  the 
scaley  belly,  and  the  over-hanging  face  expressive  of  anguish  and  malig- 
nity together.    Roger  fancied  it  looked  at  him  with  an  aspect  of  iU- 
favoured  jeering,  as  though  every  splash  or  dropping  he  received  from 
time  to  time,  was  a  delist  to  it,  and  the  loathly  creature  were  trying 
hard  to  wriggle  itself  roimd,  and  discharge  its  torrent  in  his  face.  Bioger 
smiled  inwaraly,  and  said  to  himself, — ^^TW  turn  thee  to  purpose,  too,"— 
so,  taking  out  ms  pooket-book,  he  began  to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  It 
will  be  the  very  thing,"  thought  he,  "  as  a  design  for  the  silver  dagger- 
hilt  I  have  to  make  tor  the  Russian  count ;  he  wanted  something  original 
and  appropriate,  and  he  never  saw  a  hilt  with  such  a  head  as  this  will 
make." 

- .  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  in  the  true  artist-spirit,  turning  every- 
thing to  account,  he  thought  he  heard  a  &int  groan,  and  looking  round 
to  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  perceived  what  appeared  in  the  obscurity 
a  figure,  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  lying  on  the  step. 

He  approached,  and  enquired  in  a  tone  as  assuring  as  he  could,  while 
in  phraseology  as  respectml  and  polite  as  his  then  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  language  placed  at  his  command,  if  he  could  render  any  as* 
sistance. 

A  voice  scarcely  audible  from  weeping,  replied,  They  have  shut  the 
door." 

Roger  looked  more  closely  at  the  figure,  as  she  rose  to  allow  him  to 
advance,  and  try  whether  nis  strength  could  open  the  massive  door, 
studded  with  nails,  which  might  simost  firom  its  own  weight,  have 
afforded  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  one  so  weak  as  she  was.  He 
judged  her  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  discerned  now,  that  though 
dressed  in  black,  she  had  not  the  attire  of  those  who  have  taken  the  veil. 
Thoroughly  wet  with  the  rain,  in  the  utmost  terror  and  distress  to  find 
her  return  cut  off, — ^her  looks,  her  entreaties  to  him  to  attempt  to  open  it; 
her  sobs,  the  shiver  that  passed  repeatedly  through  her  frame,  whether 
firom  the  chill  of  fever  already  assailing  her  delicate  nature,  or  from  the 
violence  of  the  apprehension  she  sunered, — all  combined  to  touch  the 
heart  of  Roger  with  compassion.  Indeed,  it  did  not  require  beauty  so 
rare  as  hers,  or  circumstances  so  unwonted  as  these,  to  urge  him  to  assist 
a  fellow-creature  in  trouble.  But  all  the  strength  of  his  powerful  limbs 
was  put  forth  in  vain.  Now  and  then  the  thunder  would  drown  the 
noise  of  the  most  violent  of  his  persevering  efforts,  just  after  a  sudden 
flash  in  the  loud-falling  rain,  had  lit  for  an  instant  the  anxious  face  of  the 
maiden,  as  she  stood  watching  with  breathless  expectation,  and  the 
straining  form  of  the  youth,  as  he  wrestled  with  the  obstacle.  It  was 
soon  too  obvious  that  the  door  had  not  been  merely  blown  to  and  latched 
by  the  gate,  but  secured  in  some  way  within. 
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Roger,  mortified  and  exhausted^  cast  on  the  maiden  a  sorrowful  look, 
which  plainly  said;  there  is  no  hope.  She  glanced  timidly  at  him,  too 
much  in  fear  of  her  auxiliary  to  express  her  thanks ;  and  then  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  position  overwhelmed  her  still  more  with  new  alarm. 
Her  absence,  now  inevitably  discovered,  disgrace  and  contempt  in  the 
little  world  which  had  been  long  all  the  world  to  her, — at  the  mercy, 
henceforth,  of  all  those  petty  persecutions,  which,  in  seclusion,  become 
giant  and  agonizing  wrongs---perhaps  imprisonment  or  hopeless  sur- 
veillance, at  least, — all  these  things  were  present  at  once  to  her  distress, 
and  her  tears,  for  some  moments,  were  those  of  complete  despair.  But 
she  felt  she  could  sooner  die  where  she  stood,  than  re-enter  the  convent, 
to  endure  its  suffering,  multiplied  seven-fold.  Her  resolution  was  taken 
•—anywhere  into  the  wide  world,  but  not  there  again  after  this. 
Shall  I  conduct  you  round  to  the  great  gate     asked  Roger. 

"No,  no.  Never.^' 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  house  of  my  fnend  ? — a  man  advanced 
in  years,  gi'ey-haired,  and  kindly,  whose  wife  will  treat  you  as  her 
daughter.  You  shall  have  warmth  and  rest^  and  you  must  have  theni 
ere  long,  or  you  will  die.   You  are  very  ill." 

But  no.    She  shrank  from  him  in  alarm. 

"  The  friend  I  speak  of  is  named  Heinrichs,  Doctor  Heinrichs,  the 
professor :  surely  you  have  heard  of  him." 

She  rememberea  to  have  heard  him  much  spoken  against  in  the  con- 
vent. This  was  in  favour  of  Roger's  proposal,  since  sucn  a  man  would  be 
less  likely,  she  thought,  than  another,  to  give  her  up  on  the  demand  of 
the  spiritual  authorities.  The  fact,  also,  that  Roger  himself  was  evi- 
dently a  foreigner,  spoke  on  his  behalf.  He  was  less  likely  as  a  com- 
parative stranger,  to  have  any  ill-design  in  such  a  proposal. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Konigaberg?"  she  enquired. 
.  "Three  days." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  She  seemed  to  forget  the  illness  which  had 
seized  her,  in  her  determination  to  abstract  herself  for  this  decision.  At 
len^h,  after  remaining  what  seemed  to  the  impatience  of  Roger  an  age, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  balancing  in  thought  the  probabilities 
of  consequence,  did  she  accept,  or  did  she  reject,  the  offer,  she  said,  "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

Roger  overjoyed,  assumed,  not  without  trepidation,  the  office  of  sup- 
port and  of  conductor.  He  did  not  attempt  to  enter  into  conversation ; 
she  looked  too  ill ;  and  the  word  or  two  he  did  speak,  seemed  unheard. 
When  they  reached  the  market-place,  her  limbs  could  scarcely  sustain 
her  longer ;  and  she  was  committed,  almost  unconscious,  to  the  care  of 
the  excellent  Fran  Doctoria. 

Such  was  the  first  meeting  of  Roger  and  Louise. 

Roger  had  felt  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mere  stones  of  the  convent 
anything  but  eidiilarating — those  long  grey  walls — the  inscrutable  dullness 
;^the  miole  aspect  of  the  building,  so  firigid,  so  monotonous;  so  selfishly 
incurious  in  its  appearance,  of  tne  outer  world, — without  any  eye  or 
outlet  to  look  at  that, — but  with  a  firown  to  repulse  all  who  would 
enquire  into  the  history  of  its  own  world  within.  Edifices  have  their 
expression  as  well  as  ^ts ;  and  the  expression  of  this  one  was  not  in« 
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vitiiig.   Let  ttfl  ascertain  how  fiur  the  inward  character  anflwered  to  ihis 
nnprBpossessing  exterior. 

The  convent  of  St.  Joeeph,  under  the  SHperintendenoe  of  Mdre  D' Avila, 
had  long:  enjoyed  high  repute  among  the  Roman  GadiolieB  of  the  north. 
The  discipline  of  the  nuns  there  was  less  severe  than  that  of  the  FeniUan- 
tines,  who  practised,  it  is  said,  penaaces  so  barbarous,  that  fourteen  of 
them  died  m  one  week,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  write  them  a  letter 
requesting  more  moderation.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  less  lax  (and  less 
useful,  accordingly,)  than  the  institutions  of  the  Ursalines,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  instruction,  of  the  Yisitaadines,  who  nursed  the  sick.  It 
had  been  the  ambition  of  Mdre  D' Avila  to  become  a  second  St.  Teresa,  a 
great  conventional  reformer.  A  Spaniard  by  birth,  she  idolized  that  fa^ 
natical  revivalist  of  the  Spanish  Carmelites.  She  lived  for  one  object—te 
make  her  convent  as  close  a  resemblance  as  possihle  of  ^e  pattern  reeoid- 
ed  in  the  writings  of  St.  Teresa. 

To  the  care  of  M^re  D'Avila  the  orjdum  Louise  had  been  committed 
when  an  infant.  Ignorant  of  her  family  name  or  desert,  without  any 
one  to  enquire  after  her,  she  became,  as  it  were,  the  child  of  the  convent 
The  rigid  features  of  many  an  aged  nun,  soured  by  long  years  of  ennvidf 
and  the  little  jealousies  so  active  in  a  mind  uninfbrmed  and  unoccupied, 
relaxed  into  a  heathen  smile  at  the  prattle  of  the  litde  Louise.  But  as 
she  grew  up  the  scene  changed. 

.  At  St.  Joseph's,  happy  were  they  who  could  see  vistons  and  dream 
dreams.  Mdre  D'Avila  had  herself  enjoyed  several  strong  and  indisputa* 
ble  raptures,  and  her  dreams  were  fr^uent  and  wonderfid,  all  of  them 
written  down  in  a  large  book  after  the  manner  of  St.  Teresa.  Those 
sisters  who  were  kind-hearted  and  sensible,  but  practical  in  their  tempm- 
ment,  were  assigned  a  most  subordinate,  almost  a  degraded  position,  in 
the  esteem  of.  tne  prioress ;  and  such  indulgence  as  she  could  show,  was 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  more  weak  and  enthusiastic  among  the  nuns, 
who  possessed  the  same  passion  for  ecstacies,  visions,  and  speeial  revela- 
tions, as  herself.  Now  Louise  did  not  possess  the  character  so  much  in 
request  at  the  convent.  Her  imagination  was  powerful ;  and  had  it  been 
unbalanced  by  other  faculties,  would  have  given  to  her  devotion  that 
dreamy,  somnambulistic,  and  half-crazed  complexicm,  which  was  the  sure 
road  to  preferment.  But  she  had  also  much  natural  good  sense,  which 
her  narrow  education  could  not  supplant,  a  fiur  share  of  independence  of 
spirit  and  determination,  and,  most  of  fdl,  a  disposition  eminently  bene- 
yolent.  An  impression,  which  she  could  not  shake  o£P,  that  aU  this  devo- 
tion was  grievously  defective,  as  leading  to  no  practical  blessing  for 
mankind,  gave  her  a  distaste  for  the  religious  exercises  in  voffue.  While 
all  the  rest  were  trying  more  or  less  to  experience  extraormnary  sensa- 
tions, straining  after  the  gift  of  tears,  gazing  for  a  long  time  at  a  single 
object  till  they  grew  dizzy,  and  thought  they  saw  shapes  in  the  air,— - 
Louise  declared  she  had  never  heard  or  seen  anything  remarkable  while 
at  her  devotions.  She  was  much  pitied  at  first,  and  then  despised  asd 
disliked,  as  one  suffering  a  judicial  privation  of  the  grace  of  Ood.  In 
vain  did  M^ro  D'Avila  direct  her  to  read  over  and  over  again  St.  Teresa's 
Castillo  interior,  and  Libvos  de  Perfeeion,  translated  into  German, — the 
Life  of  the  Saint, — St.  Frangois*  de  Sales,  Introduction  a  la  Yi$ 
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Dev$t0,  especially  chap.  XIV.^  of  the  fourth  part,  De$  Seieheresses 

et  sterilitez  spiritueUes,  Maria  de  Adda's  My^tica  Cvudad  de  Diaa,  <&c* 
The  following  yisiim,  related  in  the  life  of  Teresa,  produced  a  rery  oppo^ 
site  effect  to  that  which  the  prioress  desired :— I  saw  an  angel  very  near 
me,  towards  my  left  side,  in  a  corporeal  form,  (which  is  not  usual  with 
me ;  for  thougn  angels  are  often  represented  to  me,  it  is  oolj  by  the  in- 
tellectual vision.)  This  angel  appeared  rather  little  than  lag,  and  very 
beautiftd ;  his  face  was  so  inflamea,  that  he  seemed  to  be  (me  of  those 
Mghest  angels  called  seraphims,  who  seem  to  be  all  on  iire  with  divine 
lore.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  long  golden  dart^  and  at  the  end  of  the 
point  methottght  there  was  a  little  fire ;  and  I  concaved  that  he  thrust 
It  several  times  through  my  heart  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  passed 
though  my  very  bowels ;  and  when  he  drew  it  out,  methought  it  palled 
them  out  with  it,  and  left  me  wholly  inflamed  with  a  great  love  to  God." 
Louise  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  or  purpose  of  such  an 
aceonnt ;  and  the  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  the  saint  might  have 
mistaken  some  feverish  dream  for  a  reality,  and,  consciously  or  unoon* 
sciously,  embellished  it  in  narration.  The  seven  mansions  described  in 
the  interior  castle  of  the  soul,"  were  quite  uninteUigible  to  her,  and 
most  so  of  aU)  the  seventh,  the  highest,  where  the  divine  bridegroom 
awaits  the  bride ;  where  the  Trinity  and  other  mysteries  become  intelli* 
gible  to  the  devotee  while  yet  in  the  flesh.  As  to  the  saints'  expositioa 
of  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Canticles  (merciftilly  no  more  than  this  has 
come  down  to  posterity),  poor  Louise  aetected  herself  repeatedly  fiEtlling 
asleep  over  the  monotcmous  bombasts. 

Another  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  l^eresa,  added  to  the  repugnance  she 
already  felt.  It  is  related,  that  at  Toledo,  a  young  woman,  who  had 
gained  a  reputation  of  virtue,  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  the  habit, 
but  added :    I  will  bring  with  me  my  Bible." 

"What!"  Gtied  the  saint,  "your  Bible?  Do  not  come  to  us.  We 
are  poor  women,  who  know  nothing  but  how  to  spin,  and  to  do  what  we 
are  bid."  This  answer,  much  bepraised  by  Romanist  biographers,  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  Louise.  She  thought  she  should  like  to 
know  something  more  than  spinning,  and  practise  something  beside  obe- 
dience. Above  all,  she  felt  a  desire  to  see  this  Bible,  though  the  book 
went  on  to  say  that  the  wish  to  see  or  to  possess  the  Scriptures,  indicated 
"  an  inclination  to  vanity,  and  dangerous  curiosity  and  wrangling." 

It  will  be  readily  supposed,  that  with  such  sentiments,  Louise  was  far 
from  feeling  what  was  called  "the  Vocation,"  to  take  the  veil.  Yet  she 
was  urged  to  this  step  by  M^re  D*A  vila  with  great  importunity.  Another 
circumstance  which  added  to  her  discomfort  at  St.  Joseph's  was,  the 
jealousy  between  the  conventual  confessoi' — a  friar,  and  the  director,  a 
Jesuit.  Loyola  forbad  his  order  to  assume  the  direction  of  nunneries, 
But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  becoming  spiritual  directors,  lord$ 
of  the  conscience,  to  this  or  that  particular  nun.  Hence,  while  they 
Admitted  that  the  part  of  confessor  rightly  belonged  only  to  a  monk  or 
Becular  priest,  they  themselves  assumed,  in  feet,  that  very  ofiice  with  {e^ 
more  effect.  At  St.  Joseph's  there  were  two  parties  among  the  nuns, 
minority  for  the  confessor,  a  kind-hearted  old  man ;  and  a  majority  for 
the  Jesuit  Director  Aguilar,  an  especifd  ^iend  pf  ]fi,h*e  D' A  Vila's,  and 
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young  and  handsome  withal.  Louise  confessed  to  him  a  few  times,  after 
he  firot  came ;  but  he  isoon  began  to  ask  her  strange  and  mysterious 
questions,  and  to  interrogate  her  about  thoughts  which  had  never  entered 
into  her  mind,  and  which  she  could  not  undei'stand.  She  only  felt  that 
there  must  be  something  wicked  and  dreadful  about  his  insinuations.  So 
she  went  back,  displeased  and  repNentant^  to  the  old  monk ;  sorry  that  she 
had  mortified  him  oy  forsaking  him  for  a  new  comer.  Ag^ilar  had,  in 
reality,  the  entire  command  oi  the  convent. 

There  was  in  the  house  a  Sceur  An^elique— (so  they  Frenchified 
Scbwester  AngeUca,  for  the  fashion  of  Odlicism  can  penetrate  the  walls 
of  a  nunnery),  who  came  hither  with  a  breaking  heai't    The  villany  and 
the  shameful  death  of  her  husliWid,  who  had  become  a  gamester  and  a 
murderer,  had  driven  her  to  seek  in  the  far  north  forgetfulness  and  a 
mve.   She  had  desired  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  place  where 
her  early  days  had  been  passed ;  and  she  thought  that,  in  a  convent,  a 
spirit  broken  in  the  world  miffht  find  medicine,  at  least,  if  not  perfect 
cure.    But  she  was  undeceived  when  too  late.    Her  sorrows,  so  far  from 
finding  pity,  were  ere  long  reproached  as  carnal ;  and  she  was  expected 
to  find  reuef  in  tattle  about  sister  this  and  sister  that,  as  though  the 
great  world  and  real  affliction  were  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  infini- 
tesimal events  at  St.  Joseph's.   She  found  in  Louise  one  who  could  sym- 
pathize with  her,  who  was  never  tired  of  those  manifold  offices  of  friend- 
ship with  which  love  is  busy  about  an  invalid.    Her  conversations 
confirmed  Louise  in  her  dislike  to  the  convential  routine,  in  her  doubts 
of  sacerdotal  sincerity.    She  said,  with  her  failing  voice,  her  eyes  unna- 
turally bright,  and  the  spot  of  crimson  upon  either  cheek, — liouise,  my 
life  has  stranded  early  on  the  voyage — ^but  may  it  never  be  so  with  yon. 
Your  heart  is  too  generous :  your  tnirst  for  action  and  for  kindly  service 
too  strong  to  permit  you  to  endure  the  bondage  of  this  house.   Be  sure 
of  this ;  u  here  and  there  one  of  our  sex  simers  as  I  have  done,  in  the 
endeavour  to  fulfil  our  lot  in  the  world,  such  are  comparatively  few,  we 
are  the  exceptions ;  many,  very  many  more  have  suffered  far  more  keenly 
from  violating  every  dictate  oi  their  better  nature,  and  Uving  in  a  selfish 
seclusion  which  calls  indifierence  and  hard-heartedness  spirituality.  They 
have  withdrawn  their  share  of  aid  frt>m  their  fellows,  and  happiness  has 
in  judgment  left  them  for  ever." 

She  promised  that  Louise  should  have  a  portion  of  the  little  money  she 
had  to  leave  behind  her,  and  that  she  woula  write  her  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  fiiends  at  Bamberg,  whence  she  came.  She  frequently  repeated 
the  words — "you  are  not  to  remain  here." 

Soeur  Angeiique  grew  worse  and  worse.  Louise  was  indefatigable  in 
her  attendance  at  her  sick-bed.  She  felt  the  rich  pleasure  of  doing  good. 
The  wish  to  make  others  happy  e^ained  strength  with  every  effort  to  re- 
lieve her  suffering  friend.  JBut  tnis  intimacy  was  observed  by  watchful 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  M^re  D'Avila  to  Louise  the  day  "  you  will  find 
it  written  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  way  of  perfection,  by  the  blessed 
St.  Teresa,  that  her  nuns  should  guard  against  all  partiaUty  or  special 
friendships,  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  an  impediment  to  an  entire  re- 
signation, it  is  conformity  to  the  vain  world,  a  sore  hindrance  to  advanoQ 
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in  the  dionic  life.  I  have  marked  with  much  regret  jour  attachment  to 
Soeur  Ajigelique.  I  verilj  believe  it  stren^hens  every  day.  She  is  no 
fit  companion  for  you,  my  child,  the  world  is  still  too  much  with  her, 
those  sorrows  of  hers  are  a  great  and  culpable  weakness ;  she  needs  the 
stimulant  of  a  little  wholesome  severity.  My  dear  child  must  visit  Soeur 
Ano^elique  no  more." 

In  vain  did  Louise  remonstrate,  promise,  entreat.  Mdre  D'Avila  gave 
a  short  frosty  sigh,  compounded  oi  pious  impatience  and  compassion  at 
such  worldliness,  and,  turning  away,  without  vouchsafing  farther  reply, 
ealled  her  &vorite  nuns  about  her  and  proceeded  to  tell  tnem  her  dream, 
while  they,  running  the  changes  on  all  the  permitted  exclamations  of  a 
nunnery,  expressed  by  ejaculations,  lifted  hands,  and  open  eyes  and 
mouths,  their  devout  astonishment  at  the  wondrous  experiences  of  their 
superior. 

Now,  Louise  could  only  recall  her  conversation  with  her  friends,  de- 
velope  them  as  fifincy  pleased,  enquire  after  Angelique,  and  pray  for  her. 
A  stratagem  she  attempted  to  execute,  so  as  to  gain  admission  for  an 
interval  to  her  friend's  apartment,  was  i^strated  by  an  alteration  in  some 
arrangements,  apparently  made  for  that  very  purpose.  Yet  she  received 
no  intimation  that  any  one  had  discovered  her  intention.  Left  so  much 
to  reverie,  the  design  which  the  Superior  sought  to  prevent,  if  she  antici- 
pated it,  became  continually  more  ardent.  She  wondered  what  Bamberg 
was  like,  recalled  the  descriptions  Angelique  had  given  her,  called  one 
part  of  the  convent  ^den  mentally  by  the  name  of  that  city, — ^imagined 
she  had  travelled  thither,  had  found  kind  friends,  whose  kindness  she 
was  enabled  to  repay  in  some  season  of  distress,  the  various  pai'ticulars 
of  which  she  invented  likewise;  and  so,  in  thought,  had  left  St.  Joseph's 
many  a  hundred  league  behind.  Soeur  Angelique  had  travelled  through 
Italv,  and  resided  for  a  year  at  Naples,  and  her  accounts  of  Italy  so 
kindled  the  longing  in  the  caged  heart  of  Louise,  that  life  seemed  to  her 
worthless  if  she  could  not  see  something  more  of  God's  earth  than  the 
garden  of  a  nunnery  contained.  If  she  indulged  in  such  musings  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  rest,  Louise  was  sure  to  find  that  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  sisterhood  were  fixed  on  her,  as  if  suspicious  that  her  reverie  was 
more  secular  than  religious ;  for  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  eyes  should 
be  turned  up,  so  that  Bttle  more  than  the  white  can  be  seen,  whereas 
Louise  generally  looked  down  at  such  times. 

At  last  it  was  announced  that  Soeur  Angelique  was  dead,  and  a  hope 
was  expressed  by  the  Superior  that  Soeur  Louise  would  make  amends  for 
her  previous  criminal  weakness,  by  her  fortitude  now.  Her  property  was 
said  to  have  been  lefb  entirely  to  the  convent,  for  the  repose  of  her  soul ; 
and  not  a  letter,  or  even  a  message,  was  delivered  to  Louise. 

When  the  violence  of  her  griethad  begun  to  abate,  her  purpose  revived. 
She  thought  that  if  she  could  escape  for  an  hour  while  the  household 
were  engaged,  or  dispersed,  so  that  she  might  not  be  missed,  she  should 
be  able  to  see  for  herself  what  Eonigsberg,  and  human  creatures  non- 
monastic,  were  like.  The  only  free  tnings  the  Coephin  had  ever  seen, 
were  the  flowers,  the.  birds  and  the  clouds.  Was  not  the  dreaded  M^re 
D'Avila  herself  absolutely  commanded  by  a  mysterious  somebody  who 
resided  in  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Scala,  at  Rome  ?   It  so  happened 
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that  thd  day  on  which  she  fixed  for  this  first  flatter  into  the  wide  woHd^ 
—-a  timid  ioA  aimless  ezcmrsion,  yet  one^  she  felt,  which  must  have  aome 
influence  in  one  way  or  another  in  guiding  her  determination — was  the 
day  80  signalized  by  its  alarming  thunderstorm.  She  had  not  long  left 
the  house  when  the  tempest  broke  over  her  head^  she  tried  to  mark  her  way 
carefully^  but  in  the  terror  and  confusion  she  lost  it,  and  it  was  not  tin 
after  kurrjrin^  up  and  down  street  after  street^  afiraid  tcy  ask  the  way  of 
the  few  dn{^mg  wayfiaffers  who  hastened  bv,  laughed  at  by  a  crowd  of 
men  and  bcrys  who  were  standing  at  a  stable-entrance  for  shriter,  she 
arrived  at  last  at  the  right  street;  drenched  and  terrified^  and  flew  up  the 
passage^  to  find  the  door  hopelessly  closed. 

AJiDr,  Heinrichs'  her  life  was  mr  some  days  despaired  of.  The  fever 
broke  like  a  tide  over  all  the  barriers  science  could  oppose.  She  was  de- 
lirious for  several  days,  haunted  by  the  strangest  phantasies.  She  thoiight 
at  one  time  that  she  was  the  earth,  tluKt  all  the  sorrow  and  passion  on  sea 
and  land,  in  the  cities  and  the  fields,  was  centred  in  her  heart,  she  seemed 
to  feel  the  heat  and  chill  of  summer  and  winter  rapidly,  altematiBg*; — 
to  partake  in  the  feeling  of  all  the  forests,  and  mountains,  and  valfeya, 
as  though  thOT  were  endowed  with  sensation,— every  interment  was  a 
pang,  she  shuddered  at  the  bloodshed  of  a  battle,  and  an  eartluuiakB 
overthrew  a  dty ; — ^then  the  sea  rebelled,  and  the  oceans  joined  the  forces 
of  their  waves  across  the  continents,  and  advanced  their  embattled  line 
of  foam,  and  after  a  tempestuous  battle,  covenng  the  wwM  with  a  dome 
of  sheeted  spray,  the  waters  conquered,  and  she  was  buried  under  the 
seething  brine.  Again,  she  was  alone  in  a  desert,  and  about  to  perish 
like  Ishmael  and  Hagar  with  thirst  and  heat;  she  Imelt  down,  and  there 
came  down  from  the  clouds  upon  her  brow  and  hands  a  company  of  flakes 
of  snow,  alighting,  white  and  soft,  like  &iry  doves,  and  each  ipfawyng 
life  as  it  fell  and  melted  after  its  fellow.  &he  had  seen  the  picture  of 
fit.  Francis  of  Assize  receiving  the  stigmata,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she,  in  the  same  attitude,  was  the  recipient  of  a  blessed  solace  that  as- 
suaged, as  by  a  miracle,  her  fevered  anguish.  At  another  time,  Ae 
thought  herself  a  spirit  impris<med  in  one  of  the  bubbles  on  the  leaf  of  a 
water-plant,  at  the  bottom  of  a  stagnant  pool. 

She  pined  beneath  the  green  dome  in  the  little  Hphere  oi  sickly  air,  sad 
watched  the  strange  shapes  of  the  zoophytes,  and  the  battles  of  the 
water-insects, — ^to  her  of  giant  size — creatures  with  jaws  armed  with 
dreadful  instruments  to  cut  and  tear,  and  around,  the  curlinc'  arms  of  the 
hydras  undulating  every  where.   Then  the  little  world  in  which  die  wss 
a  captive  began  to  move ;  it  detached  itself  from  the  leaf,  rose  up,  and 
burst  upon  the  surface ;  and  she,  escaping  like  a  fidry  air,  ascenaed  to 
the  sky,  and  became  a  star,  guiding  the  watchful  nkariner.   One  of  these 
imaginations — ^to  her,  in  her  wandering  and  disorder,  only  too  real — ^re- 
curred with  some  variation  more  than  once.   She  thought  she  was  look- 
ing in  the  bay  of  Naples— before  hear  stood  the  great  mountain  of  which 
Soeur  Anffelique  had  so  often  spoken — ^the  smoke  ascended  from  it,  and 
lay  in  a  slanting  line  across  the  entire  sky — a  darke  stnpe,  thinner  and 
fieonter  toward  the  farthest  west;  the  wind  was  down^  and  it  stretched 
motionless  over  the  whole  hemisphere  of  sl^,  like  a  shadowy  highway, 
slanting  between  heaven  and  earth.   Tb^  it  appeared  that  this  smoka 
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was  made  up  of  human  beings,  lessened  by  the  distance  to  the  smallest 
particles;  the  long  cloud  was  composed  of  millions  of  men,  all  rising 
from  the  giant's  mouth  of  the  crater ;  and  all,  she  thought,  were  counter- 
parts of  Aguilar — ^her  dread — ^locusts,  hanging  in  the  aur  to  be  carried  by 
the  next  wind  down  over  the  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  the  hill  sides 
embossed  by  the  dark-brown  olive.  She  saw  no  contradiction  or  incon- 
gruity— ^a  sense  of  an  approaching  work  of  desolation  distressed  her,  as 
really  as  though  the  miits  to  be  devoured  had  been  indeed  souls  that 
would  be  destroyed.  As  she  looked,  the  shore  on  which  she  stood  opened 
beneath  her ;  she  sank  down,  down,  she  knew  not  whither.  When  her 
fall  was  stayed,  and  she  could  look  up  and  round,  she  found  herself  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ffreat  vortex,  as  it  were,  of  a  hollow-inverted  cone ;  she 
was  the  lowest,  tne  downward  point  of  it ;  and  the  sides  were  all  made 
up  of  living  beings,  stretching  up  above  her  head  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  They  stood  in  rising  circles  on  every  side,  in  ranks  that  ascended 
spirally,  widening  as  they  rose ;  the  last  and  topmost  row  she  could  dis- 
cern were  like  those  nearest  her,  but  diminished  by  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance, and  visible  by  a  faint  light  that  broke  over  from  above.  *  Then 
they  all  passed  slowly  round;  and,  as  the  circles  moved,  she  sank  dizzily 
lower  and  lower ;  and  one  voice  came  from  them  sH — lost !  lost ! — ^till  a 
sudden  shock  and  cry  brought  her  to  herself  and  she  discerned  a  female 
face  bending  over  her,  a  hand  raised  her  head,  and  a  strange  but  kindly 
voice  spoke  soothing  words. 

The  fever  passed  away,  and  stren^h  returned.  The  reader  has  already 
imagined  how  Louise  thanked  and  loved  the  good  Fran  Doctoria ;  how 
the  consciousness  of  health  restored,  and  restored  in- freedom,  overwhelmed 
her  often  with  tearful  thankfiilness  to  Grod;  how  once  free  and  able  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  her  cheerful  self-forgetting  kindness 
brought  a  new  element  of  joy  into  the  Doctor's  quiet  circle ;  how  she 
was  known  as  the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  constant  in  her  care  and  service 
for  them,  filling  every  day  with  efforts  for  others,  forgetful  of  no  one  save 
herself;  how  Koger  loved — ventured  to  tell  his  love,  and  was  beloved; 
and  how  the  adventure  related  in  the  last  chapter  was  brought  about  by 
an  attempt  to  recover  Louise,  set  on  foot  by  tne  authorities  at  the  Seat  of 
the  Beast,  as  Dr.  Heinrichs  profanely  called  St.  Joseph's. 


VOL.  I. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

7%e  Nature  of  Mian  as  Spiritual,  Immortal,  and  Hespovmbhy  will  he 
the  most  jreauent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  TESTIMONY; 
And  its  Special  Application  to  the  Truth  of  Christianitt. 

Testimony  is  the  declaration  of  another  respecting^  the  truth  of  some- 
thing which  he  professes  to  know.  By  testimony -we  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  thinffs  from  the  experience  of  otners  instead  of  our  own ;  believing 
that  had  we  Deen  placed  in  their  circumstances  our  senses  would  have 
received  similar  impressions.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  may  be  said 
to  know,  is  derived  from  testimony.  On  this  evidence  we  act  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  most*  important  afiairs  of  life. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  testimony  may  prove  &llacious^  viz.,  by 
mistake,  and  by  wilful  deception.  It  admits  of  various  degrees  of  credit, 
from  moral  certainty  to  the  lowest  presumption.  The  degree  of  credit 
due  to  it,  in  any  particular  case^  depends  on  the  degree  of  assurance  we 
possess,  that  the  testifier  has  been  placed  in  the  proper  circumstances  for 
knowing  the  facts ;  and  that  he  possesses  the  honesty  to  declare  them  as 
they  really  are.  When,^from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  are  assured  tbat 
mistake  is  impossible,  and  that  no  personal  or  relative  interests  could  be 
promoted  by  falsehood,  and  that  the  testifier's  character  for  veracity  stands 
unimpeached,  we  then  place  undoubting  confidence  in  another's  declara- 
tions. Testimony  is  either  oral  or  written.  Written  testimony  is  onlr 
another  word  for  history.  Authentic  history  is  the  only  means  oy  which 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  events  ot  other  times  and 
countries.  On  testimony  depends  all  our  knowledge  of  places  where  we 
have  not  been ;  of  facts  and  events  which  we  have  not  witnessed ;  and  of 
the  persons,  and  writings,  of  other  times  and  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  onr  iptesmt 
task  will  be  confined  to  verify  and  iUustrate  the  point, — that  it  applies 
equall]r  to  saoreb  history  as  to  profane.  Historical  testimony  is  the 
basis  oh  whieh  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  founded.  The  miracles,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  factA  which  depend  on  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  proof  as  the  wars  and  death  of  Julius  usesar.  The  writrngs 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  Apostles,  are  proved  authentic  by  the  same 
means  as  those  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Herodotus,  Cicero^ 
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and  Virgil.  Sacred  and  profane  history  rest  precisely  on  the  same  foun- 
dation; and,  consequently^  they  stand  or  fall  together. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who  admit  the  vaJidity  of  the  latter  as  un- 
questionable;  and  yet;  doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  sacred  history.  Let 
us  then  enquire, — what  is  the  comparative  strength  of  their  evidence  ? 
This  point  settled,  will  determine  with  what  degree  of  consistency  the 
f  lets,  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  denied 
or  doubted,  by  any  who  believe  the  records  and  authenticity  of  classical 
literature. 

Previous  to  entering  on  this  enquiry,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  when, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  mistake  is  impossible,  the  truth  of  testimony 
claims  our  behef  in  proportion  as  we  can  ascertain  the  following  things, 
viz : — the  character  of  the  witness,  for  veracity ;  his  freedom  from  in- 
ducements to  falsehood ;  the  a&^ement  between  the  several  parts  of  his 
story;  and  the  degree  in  which  his  statements  are  corroborated  by  the 
declarations  of  others.  By  these  rules,  the  truth  of  testimony  is  deter- 
mined in  Courts  of  Justice ;  especially  by  the  two  latter.  Criminals  are 
ofUm.  condemned  to  death,  fairly  and  justly  so  condemned,  on  evidence  to 
which  all  the  above  particulars  will  not  apply.  But,  in  cases  where  they 
do  apply,  testimony  lias  attained  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  its  na- 
ture is  capable. 

The  man  who  should  doubt  the  truths  of  facts  thus  substantiated, 
ought  to  forfeit  his  privilege  to  sit  on  a  jury,  in  consequence  of  having 
virtually  renounced  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  common  sense.  Now, 
should  all  the  above  particulars  appear  to  be  fully  and  fau'ly  applicable  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  its  truth  must  be  admitted  to  be  thereby 
established  on  a  fo.undation  which  challenges  the  assent  of  every  under- 
standing capable  of  appreciating  the  force  of  evidence. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  principal  facts  they  record,  that 
they  could  not  be  mistaken.  How,  was  mistake  possible  in  witnessing 
the  blind  receive  their  sight ;  the  lame,  ability  to  walk ;  the  deaf,  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  or,  the  dumb,  the  power  of  speech  ?  How  could  they 
he  deceived  in  beholding  the  dead  son  of  the  widow  arise  from  his  bier ; 
or  Lazarus  come  forth  from  his  tomb  ?  How  could  they  be  mistaken 
with  respect  to  the  reahty  and  identity  of  Christ's  body,  after  his  resur- 
rection ;  when  they  received  every  assurance  which  their  own  senses,  and 
his  affirmation  could  give. 

As  mistake,  then,  is  clearly  out  of  the  question,  if  the  testimony  of  the 
Evangelists  be  untrue,  they  must  have  been  intentional  deoeivers. 
This,  however,  is  a  supposition  destitute  of  the  least  shadow  of  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Evangelists  were  no  deceivers, 
from  the  strict  integrity  of  their  characters,  as  manifested  by  the  priu" 
ciples  inculcated  in  their  writings,  and  by  the  actual  conduct  of  their 
hves.  It  is,  also,  clear  from  the  fact,  that  their  testimony,  instead  of 
tending  to  promote  their  personal  interests,  constantly  exposed  them  to 
cruel  persecutions.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  men  will  never  volun- 
tarily^ bring  miseries  upon  themselves,  endure  sufferings,  and  even  death 
itself^  in  attestation  of  what  they  know  to  be  false.  It  is  also  manifest 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians,  agreed  iA 
the  principal  parts  of  their  story  ^  although  strictly,  and  cruelly,  examined 
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by  the  Jewish  and  Boman  magistrateB.  It  is  also  eTident  from  the  dr- 
cumstance^  that  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  was  confirmed  by  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses.  Nay,  even  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  bitter  hostility  and  relentless  hatred,  which  it  felt  and  displayed 
towards  Jesos  of  Nazareth  and  his  followers,  conld  not  deny,  bnt  My 
admitted,  the  rbalitt  of  miraculous  facts!  The  heathen  his- 
toiians,  eq)ecially  Tacitos,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny,  menti<Mi  the  vast  nnmber 
of  persons  liying  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who  believed  their  testi- 
mony ;  and  also  record  the  sufferings  they  patiently  endured,  wlely  in 
conseouence  of  that  belief.  From  this  it  appears  undeniable,  that  the 
Apostles  and  first  Christians,  were  no  deceivers;  but  that  they  really 
believed  the  truth  of  what  they,  with  such  unshaken  constancy,  affirmed, 
amidst  perils,  sufferings,  persecution,  and  death. 

The  only  (question,  then,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  remains  to  be 
determined,  is, — are  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  really 
what  they  profess  to  be,  copies  of  the genmne  writings  of  the  Evangelists? 

This  question  may  be  confidently  answered  in  3ie  affirmative,  on  the 
following  grounds : — there  are  at  wesent  in  ezistMice,  nearly  jiit>e  &«n- 
ired  ancient  manuscripts ;  some  of  them  seven  or  eight  huncired  years 
dd ;  and  others  probably  a  thousand.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  so  often  quoted  by  authors  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostle^ 
that  from  their  writings  the  whole  text  might  be  snppUed,  supposing  all 
other  copies  were  destroyed.  The  Christian  Scriptures  were  early  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  publicly  read  and  expounded,  and  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  as  decisive  evidence  in  religious  controversies.  Catalogues  of 
these  books  were  soon  published ;  commentaries  written,  and  translations 
made,  which  were  extensively  circulated  in  diffisrent  copntries. 

Besides,  the  very  eanetence  of  the  system  of  Christianity,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  witnout 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  histmes.  The  origin  and 
meaning  of  those  two  distinguishing  ordinances  of  Christianity,  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism,  which  history  declares  to  have  been  observed 
by  great  numbers  of  persons  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  period  of  eighteen  centuries — are  totally  inexplicable  on  any  supposi- 
tion^ than  that  the  Evangelists  give  a  true  account  of  their  mstitution 
and  design.* 

These  considerations  appear  to  establish  two  positions,  viz : — (1.)  That 
the  histories  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  NOT  FICTIONS; 
because  it  is  manifest  that  the  writers  were  neither  deceived  TBKif- 

SELVES,  NOR  DESIGNED  TO  DECEIYB  OTHERS.     (2.)  That  the  books  in 

question  are  NOT  FORGERIES;  because  their  authentioitt  and 
GENUINENESS,  are  proved  by  the  strongest  evidence  op  which 
the  subject  is  susceptible.  From  this  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  we  confidently  appeal  to 
the  unbiassed  judgment  of  every  man,  whether  the  criteria,  which  render 
testimony  perfect  and  complete,  do  not  fairly  apply  to  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists. 

l¥e  now  proceed  briefly  to  enquire — ^what  is  the  conmarative  strength 
of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  classical  literature,  and  that  of  the  Ner 
♦  Sec  Paley's  Eyidences. 
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Testament  Scriptures?  This  will  determine  with  what  degree  of  con- 
dstenctf  the  latter  can  be  doubted ;  while  at  the  same  time;  and  by  the 
same  persons,  the  former  is  believed. 

The  AUTHENTICITY  and  qenuineness  of  classical  literature  in  general, 
is  proved  by  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind.  But 
it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  its  evidence  is  far  in- 
ferior in  strength  and  variety,  to  that  which  attends  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  autheoticity  of  classical  literature, 
and  the  truth  of  its  recorded  iacts,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  because  the  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  recorded,  and  the 
situation  of  the  authors  for  knowing  them,  do  not  so  often  preclude  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  The  moral  principles  contained  and  mculcated  in 
the  classical  writings,  and  the  known  conduct  of  their  authors,  do  not  so 
clearly  manifest  the  integrity  of  their  characters,  but  often  the  reverse. 
Neither  is  there  equal  proof  of  their  exemption  from  interested  motives  in 
what  they  wrote ;  bejcause  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  voluntarily 
endured  persecution  on  account  of  their  testimony.  Few  of  the  facts  re- 
corded by  the  ancient  historians,  were  so  strictly  examined  at  the  time ; 
and  none  of  them  confirmed  by  so  great  a  variety  of  direct  and  incidental 
proof.  The  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  classical  literature,  is  also 
inferior  to  that  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  following  re- 
spects : — ^the  number  of  manuscripts  is  not  so  great ;  and  only  a  few  are 
equal  for  antiquity.  The  classic  writings  were  never  so  numerously 
copied,  so  extensivelj^  circulated,  so  publicly  read,  nor  transcribed  with 
such  scrupulous  fidehty.  The  classic  authors  are  inferior  in  the  number 
of  their  references  and  quotations  from  each  other  ^  and  in  the  number  of  * 
languages  into  which  they  have  been  translated. 

from  those  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  however  irrational  it  may  be 
for  a  man  to  reject  historical  evidence  altogether,  it  is,  at  least,  consistent. 
But  to  believe  it  when  applied  to  classical  literature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  doubt,  or  disbelieve,  even  a  superior  degree  of  it,  when  appUed 
to  the  sacred  writings,  manifests  an  inconsistencv  that  words  are  inade- 
quate to  express.  It  is  an  inconsistency  which  does  violence  to  the 
clearest  dictates  of  the  tlnderstanding;  and  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  prominent  truths  which  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain 5  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the  validity  of  their  evidence. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  obligation  to  believe  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  is,  we  conceive,  fairly  established.  The  evidence  of 
their  truth  and  genuineness,  amounts  to  moral  certainty.  But  sup- 
posmg  it  amounted  only  to  an  ordinary  probability,  yet  the  obligation 
to  believe,  and  act  on  the  beHef,  would  remain  unimpaired  and  that  on 
the  following  ^unds : — 

(1)  ProbabiBty  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  the  Creator  has  been 
pleased  to  give  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct  in  the  general  affairs 
of  the  present  life.  This  £Eict  affords  an  antecedent  presumption,  that 
God,  as  the  Author  of  Revelation,  would  employ  the  same  kmd  of  evi- 
dence in  making  known  his  will  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  the  rule  for 
the  direction  of  their  conduct,  Mrith  respect  to  the  life  to  come. 

(2)  Ail  men,  by  their  actions,  declare,  that  probability  is  the  kind  of 
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evidence  which  they  regard  as  being  proper,  and  sufficient,  to  determine 
their  conduct  in  tne  ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  and  in  cases  where 
their  dearest  interests,  and  even  life  itself,  are  at  stake. 

(3)  The  least  degree  of  probability  on  one  side  of  a  question  greater 
than  that  on  the  other,  implies  the  corresponding  obligation  to  believe, 
and  act,  accordingly;  because  a  man  is  as  truly  culpable  for  disregarding 
what  appears  on  the  whole,  to  be  his  duty  or  interest,  as  for  neglecting 
that  which  he  certainly  knows  to  be  so.  Supposing  then,  we  admit  for 
the  argument's  sake,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  instead  of  moral  certainty,  only  amounted  to  an 
ordinary  probability ;  still  the  obligation  to  receive,  and  the  consequent 
criminatity  in  rejecting  them,  remain  in  binding  force  and  guilty  desert. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  objected, — "  that  the  interposition  of  divine 
power  in  the  working  of  miracles  is  the  only  proper  and  sufficient  proof  of 
a  divine  revelation;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  just  to  demand  the  evidence 
of  miracles  for  the  truth  of  Christianity." 

To  this  we  reply, — ^that  miracles  undoubtedly  constitute  the  grand 
proof  of  divine  revelation.  But  here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  hitherto 
we  have  been  chiefly  contending  for  the  Christian  Scriptures,  not  in  their 
character  of  divine  revelations,  out  simply  as  true  histories.  And  just 
for  this  reason,  because  the  claim  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  be  re- 
garded as  divine  revelations  is  at  once  annihilated,  if  the  facts  they  record 
can  be  proved  to  be  fake. 

Admitting  then,  the  necessity  of  miracles,  two  ways  only  appear  con- 
ceivable by  which  God  might  establish  a  universal  religion  like  Chris- 
tianity. We  must  either  evidence  its  truth  by  appealing  to  the  senses  of 
all  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  by  a  continued  series  of  miracles ;  or, 
some  part  of  mankmd  must  believe  the  truth  of  the  religion  on  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  witnessed  the  miracles  in  question. 

On  the  former  supposition,  miracles  would  lose  all  that  distinguishing 
character,  as  evidence,  which  they  now  possess ;  because  the  grand  point 
they  establish  is  the  special  interposition  of  divine  power,  in  confirmation 
of  some  declared  truth.  But  how  could  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  mankind  in  general,  in  all  times  and  places,  prove  any  special  in- 
terference of  the  Beity.  It  is  true  that  the  exertion  of  Omnipotence 
might  still  be  manifest  in  them ;  but  only  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  preservation  of  all  things. 
The  universality,  or  even  frequency  of  miracles,  would  divest  them  of  the 
grand  circumstance  of  special  interposition.  They  would  no  longer  be, 
what  their  name  imports,  signs  and  wonders  "  manifesting  the  finger 
of  God ;"  but  they  would  rank  among  the  ordinary  events  of  providence, 
and  be  ascribed  by  men  to  no  higher  cause  than  "  the  laws  of  nature." 

As,  then,  the  former  supposition  is  incredible,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
the  employment  of  the  latter  mode  in  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  and 
admit  the  New  Testament  histories  as  being  true  ;  and  then  we  have 
the  strongest  assurance  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.  If 
then  the  objector  intends  to  demand  evidence  that  miracles  were  actu- 
ally WROUGHT,  his  demand  is  indeed  just,  fur,  and  reasonable;  and  it 
is  fully  answered  by  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists.   But  if  he  intends 
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to  demnnd  present  miracles  as  the  evidence^  his  demand  is  unjust^  incon- 
sistent, and^ahsurd )  because  it  is  requiring  a  species  of  proof  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  subject. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  these  positions,  we  conceive,  have  been 
briefly  but  fairly  established,  viz., — that  testimony  as  fully  applies  to 

SACRED  HISTORY  as  tO  PROFANE;  and  that  THE  TRUTH  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY IS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  IMMOVEABLE  BASIS  OF  HISTORICAL 
TESTIMONY.  S.  B. 


MIND  AND  MATTER:  THEIR  EVIDENCES  AND 
DISTINCTIONS. 

(  Continued  from  page  286.^ 

We  entu^ly  agree  with  Berkeley,  as  to  our  utter  ignorance  of  matter, 
its  nature  or  existence,  further  than  our  acquaintance  with  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds. 

But  here  we  must  part  company  with  our  philosopher,  and  differ  as 
to  one  of  the  conclusions  he  draws,  namely,  as  to  the  existence  of 
something  outside  our  minds  :  which  indeed  ne  does  admit,  but  not  as 
natural  existences,  only  as  the  divine  Being  directly  at  work,  without  the 
medium  called  nature,  in  preserving  in  our  thoughts  and  senses,  a  certain 
regularity  of  impressions. 

"But  whatever  power,"  he  observes,  "I.  may  have  over  my  own 
thoughts,  I  find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by  sense,  have  not  a  like 
dependence  on  my  wil].  When  m  broad  daylight  I  open  my  eyes,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I  shall  see  or  no :  or  to  determine  what 
particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my  view :  so  Hkewise  as  to 
the  other  senses,  the  ideas  imprinted  on  them,  are  not  the  creatures  of  mv 
will :  there  is  therefore  soms  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  them. 
No  doubt  this  inference  is  correct,  but  it  leaves  open  to  enquiry,  whether 
this  spirit,  produces  these  impressions  by  a  direct  act,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  system  called  nature. 

"  There  are,"  according  to  our  Author,  spiritual  substances,  minds, 
or  hiunah  souls,  which  wul  excite  ideas  in  themselves,  at  pleasure ;  but 
these  are  faint,  weak,  and  unsteady ;  in  respect  of  others  they  perceive  by 
sense,  which  being  impressed  upon  them  by  certain  rules  or  laws  of  na- 
ture, speak  themselves  to  be  the  effect  of  a  mind  more  powerful  and  wise 
than  human  spirits.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  more  reality  in  them 
than  the  former ;  by  which  is  meant  that  they  are  more  affecting,  orderly, 
ftnd  distinct,  and  that  they  are  not  fictions  of  the  mind  perceiving  them. 
And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  I  see  by  day,  is  the  real  sun,  and  that  which  • 
I  imagine  by  night,  is  the  idea  of  the  former."  So  then  he  admits  of  a 
cause  from  without,  inasmuch  as  the  impressions  of  sense,  are  evidently 
not  of  our  own  producing,  but  ho  denies  that  the  outward  cause,  is  anv 
Qiaterial  creation,  which  (}od  has  made,  but  an  operation  direct  which 
God  is  always  carrying  on.   And  here  he  gets  beyond  that  certainly  of 
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experience,  on  wiiich  he  has  hitherto  travelled,  into  the  region  of  infer- 
ence, which  will  admit  of  more  than  one  opinion. 

From  all  this,"  he  concludes,  "  there^  is  a  mind  nfhich  affecU  m 
every  moment  mth  all  the  sensible  impressions  I  perceive  for  if  God 
could  have  made  fih  these  impressions  on  us,  without  the  intervention  of 
nature,  this  outward  creation,  would  answer  no  manner  of  purpose but 
this  does  not  follow,  since  nature  may  answer  the  purpose  of  these  im- 
pressions, nor  is  it  certain  that  God  tdwajs  acts  without  means,  or  the 
employment  of  intermediate  agency.  But  he  enquires,  how  can  you 
suppose,  that  an  all-powaiul  sprit,  on  whose  will  all  things  have  an  im- 
meaiate  and  absolute  dependence,  should  need  an  instrument  in  his  ope- 
rations, or  not  needing  it,  make  use  of  it  To  which  we  reply,  that  6od 
may  employ  instruments,  which  he  does  not  absolutely  need ;  as  it  is 
certain  he  dfoes ;  for  instance,  Paul  and  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
were  instruments  which  God  might  have  dispensed  with,  yet  which  he 
used ;  and  he  stiU  employs  men  to  teach  and  benefit  men,  though  he 
could  at  once  by  inspiration,  give  all  knowledge  to  all ;  and  supply  the 
temporal  wants  of  all,  without  the  intermediate  agency  of  Commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  charity ;  therefore,  being  a  part  of  6od*s  ways,  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  his  wisdom,  to  employ  agents  for  doing  what  he  eomld-  do  with- 
out them. 

And,  consequently  a  material  world  may  reasonably  be  supposed  aa 
the  medium  or  occasion  of  those  sensations,  which  he  could  proauce  with- 
out any  world  at  all.  And  though  the  world  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  occasion  or  instrument  to  the  divine  mind,  it  may  be  very  well 
adapted,  as  an  occasion  and  instrument  to  us..  And  since  we  must  ac- 
knowledge something  independent  of  us,  as  producing  the  res^laritj 
of  our  involuntary  sensations;  we  may  as  reasonably  ^knowledge  a 
material  existence,  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the3e  ^nss^tions ;  indeed 
from  sight,  we  reason  to  hardness  or  distance,-  which  are  nbt  ^sil^  'objects 
of  our  senses,  but  of  our  thoughts  and  reascming.  And,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  of  inference,  those  sensible  thin^  are  reqogmzed  without 
being  perceived  by  sense.  And  though  as  Berkeley  says,  we  cannot: con- 
ceive matter  existing  without  a  mind  conceiving  it :  yet  this  conceiving 
is  imagination  and  not  sense ;  therefore  we  do  conceive  of  sensible  quali- 
ties, apart  from  sensible  impressions,  which  seems  an  answer^to  his  argu- 
ment, as  to  the  impossibility  of  external  objects  unperceived.  And  tois 
is  our  conclusion  on  the  whole  question  of  idealism ;  that  God  vnfiueneei 
fis  by  mattery  of  which  we  know  only  the  impressions  it  makes  %ipon  our 
senses.  But  these  impressions  do  not  contain  in  them  any  indications  of 
the  powers  of  thought ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  powers  do  belong  unto  it ;  for  all  our  descriptions  and  distinctions  of 
material  things,  are  but  an  account  of  the  phenomena  they  present  to  our 
minds,  or  the  effects  they  produce  within  us.  That  is,  we  are  acquainted 
only  with  the  surface  of  things,  as  presented  to  our  senses ;  we  know 
them  onlj  as  sensations ;  and  from  the  regularity  of  their  productions, 
we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  real  outward  world,  capable  of  so  affect- 
ingus. 

In  enquiring,  therefore,  after  the  cause  of  our  sensadons,  the  answer 
is,  all  that  we  know  of  their  nature,  is  from  the  impressions  which  they 
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produce;  we  know  them  subjectivelj,  mot  objectively;  and  tiie  eftct 
they  produce  on  our  minds,  is  a  mtaed  ^eet—the  combined  result  of 
material  and  spiritual  laws:  outward  things  and  the  i^oul-sensation,  ii| 
but  the  meeting  point  of  these  two;  and  the  result  is,  a  modification  d[ 
their  twofold  nature,  into  a  perception  of  colour  or  sound ;  of  hardiness  or 
softness,  and  all  the  various  anections  of  sense;  which  are  the  twofold 
affection  of  mind  and  matter.  In  this  process  of  sensation,  then,  we 
know  these  two  things  together :  the  mind  ib  conscious  of  an  effect  pro- 
duced in  itself,  by  somethmg  external ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  by  this 
sensation  we  know  matter  better  than  we  know  mind ;  none  at  least  will 
say  so,  who  understand  anything  about  the  subject;  and  those  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  should  say  noting  about  it.  But  sensation  is  our  onl^ 
means  of  being  acquainted  with  matter,  whilst  memory,  judgment,  imagi- 
nation,  are  so  many  additional  processes  by  which  we  understand  the  nature 
of  mind,  not  from  a  myodification  or  mixture  of  something  else,  as  in  sen- 
sation, but  in  its  pnre  and  absolute  conditions  and  operations;  sot  hat  we 
know  matter  as  affecting  mind ;  and  know  nund  as  being  affected  by 
matter;  but  further  we  Imow  it  in  itself,  by  its  undisturbed  workings,  of 
which  we  are  daily  conscious. 

III.  We  may  then  enquire  in  the  tkvd  place,  into  the  usual  way 
of  judging  respecting  material  objects ;  ana  distinguishing  one  from 
another. 

Here  we  must  be  very  brief,  as  it  is  (mt  of  our  province,  except  as  a 
link  in  the  argument  and  illustration.  Now  these  thinops  are  judged  of 
by  the  S!enses ;  or  rather  by  the  mind,  from  the  impression  they  make  on  the 
senses :  this  impression  is  the  data  from  which  we  reason :  thus  colours 
are  distinguished  from  other  things,  as  belonging  to  the  sense  of  sight ; 
and  from  each  other  as  differait  visual  impressions :  on  this  organ  is 
founded  the  science  of  optics ;  so  acoustics  and  music  are  classifieationji 
en  the  foundation  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and  those  instruments  winch 
ars  used  for  testing  what  is  too  nice  for  one  sense,  are  only  means  of 
bringing  it  under  the  knowledge  of  another:  thus  a  thermometer  is  to 
indicate  to  the  eye,  an  appearance  from  which  the  mind  may  judge  of 
those  nicer -degMes  <>f  heat,  which  eaa^ot  be  made  sensible  to  the  feeling. 
Here  a  process  of  reasoning  is  introduced ;  but  its  data  are  the  appear- 
ance of  vision,  in  the  figures  on  the  instrument ;  and  from  the  appearance 
to  sight,  the  mind  infers  the  amount  of  another  quality,  which  appeals  to 
another  kind  of  sensation— that  of  heat. 

And  beve  observe,  that  our  more  ecientifie  knowledge  is  not  sd  much 
from  sense,  as  from  a  rational  process,  by  which  the  mind  learns  more 
than  the  senses  could  directly  tell.  So  that  in  scitotific  procedures,  we 
ise  the  senses,  and  from  the  impressions  upon  these,  we  classify  objects, 
and  deduce  their  general  laws^a  proceeding  in  which  there  is  more  than 
a  pair  of  eyes- and  physHcal  precess.^  viz :  a  mental  calculation  or  inference. 

To  test  a  poison,  the  chemist  must  make  some  appearanee  present 
itself  to  the  ^e,  whence  the  mind  infers  some  other  qualities  associated 
with  ihh  appearanee. 

And  in  genml,  objects  are  classified  according  to  their  appearances  to 
the  senses:  describea  by.  th^  physical  .or  aensible  properties;,  as  that 
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gold  is  a  metal;  malleable  of  a  certain  specific  gravity  and  odour ;  so 
also  of  silver :  one  thing  is  distinguished  from  another,  oj  the  effects  it 
produces  on  our  senses  j  and  we  might  say  of  it,  not  that  gold  is  a  thing 
which  has  such  and  such  properties;  but  gold  is  made  up  of  such  and 
such  properties,  without  which,  ffold  would  oe  nothing ;  and  these  pro- 
perties, by  which  one  material  object  is  distinguished  from  another,  are 
simply  effects  produced  upon  our  senses :  in  other  words  the  phenomena 
they  exhibit.  A  complete  view  of  what  we  learn  from  the  senses^  and 
how  we  learn  itj  will  require  a  separate  discussion,  and  properly  managed, 
would  repay  enquiry,  since  nothing  could  be  more  instructive  nor  more 
entertaining,  than  a  strictly  philosophical  and  thoroughly  plain  or  popular 
treatment  of  such  a  topic  :  we  may,  however,  content  ourselves  nere, 
with  classifying  the  three  methods  of  learning  by  means  of  the  sens&s. 
First,  directly,  by  bare  perception  or  reception  of  those  impressions  of 
sound  or  colour,  &c.,  made  through  these  senses,  which  are  the  fewest, 
the  most  confused,  in  which  least  mind  is  exerted,  and  from  which  least 
is  learned.  Secondly,  indirectly  and  naturally,  by  those  inferences  which 
we  draw  from  marks  presented  to  one  sense,  of  qualities  which  belong  to 
other  senses  or  to  no  senses  at  all.  Thirdlj^  indirectly  and  scientifically, 
in  which  we  invent  means  and  m>arks,  to  make  certain  things,  indicated 
to  a  sense  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  But  what  we  have  already  ad- 
vanced, is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  to  show  that  we  distinguish 
one  material  object  from  another,  by  the  different  impressions  of  sense,  of 
colour,  taste,  feeling,  or  sound. 

And  this  prepares  for  the  fourth  and  last  observation,  namely,  that  for 
the  same  reasons  that  we  distinguish  one  physical  object  from  another, 
we  must  distinguish  mind  from  all  materid  objects :  namely,  because  it 
presents  altogether  another  class  of  properties,  differently  affects  our 
nature. 

Which  may  thus  plainly  be  stated :  if  a  sound  is  not  a  colour,  be- 
cause one  is  an  affection  hy  means  of  ear,  and  the  other  of  the 
EYE ;  then  a  thought j  or  an  emotion,  a  reason,  or  a  principle,  is  not  op 
THE  SAHE  CLASS  as  either  of  these,  since  we  understand  it  by  no  senses 
at  all,  hut  by  a  ^uite  different  process.  We  defy  any  materialist  to 
bring  a  clearer  distinction,'  or  more  complete  demonstration.  And  here 
we  are  provided  with  a  quotation  in  point,  from  Bishop  Berkeley,— 
"  Besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge,  {pre- 
sented by  the  senses),  there  is  likewise  something  which  knows  or  per- 
ceives them "this  perceiving  active  being,  is  what  I  call  mind,  spirit, 
9oul,  or  myself" 

Now  we  assert  that  there  is  a  m>ore fundamental  distinction  between  the 
mind  which  perceives,  and  the  things  it  perceives,  that  there  is  between 
these  things  among  themselves :  for  they  are  all  sensible  objects,  though 
appealing  to,  and  distinguished  by  different  senses^  but  the  mind  is  dis- 
tinguished by  no  sense. 

A  sharp  but  not  profound  writer  in  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Review,"* 
represents  the  discussion  about  mind  and  matter,  as  frivolous  and  verbal. 
"  It  is  time  "  says  he  "  that  this  dispute  about  materialism  and  immate- 
•  No.  XXX.  July,  1843.   "  The  Modem  Metaphysics  and  Moral  PhUosophy  of  France. 
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rialism,  should  be  swept  out  of  ^  the  schools.'  To  ask  if  mind  be  matter, 
is  as  irrational  as  to  ask  if  colour  be  sonorous then  the  distinction  is 
more  than  verbal.  But}  he  continues,  "before  we  determine  whether 
mind  can  be  matter,  we  must  settle  our  conception  of  matter :  we  cannot 
know  its  essence,"  but  "  from  its  phenomena  we  form  a  certain  conception 
of  matter,  and  in  this  conception  either  mental  phenomena  are  included, 
or  excluded : — "  thus  the  dispute  is  purely  a  verbal  one.  We  can  know 
nothing  of  mind  or  of  matter  but  its  phenomena ;  it  is  preposterous  there- 
fore to  assert  that  mind  is  either  matter  or  spirit,  for  of  neither  matter 
nor  spirit  have  we  any  knowledge :  we  know  only  phenomena,  and  name 
them  as  we  please."  Now  in  the  first  place,  materialists,  do  not  generally 
acknowledge,  that  we  know  nothing  of  matter  but  its  qualities;  they 
fancy  it  is  known  more  intimately ;  whilst  the  view  of  things,  adapted  by 
the  reviewer  from  immaterialists, — that  we  are  acquainted  only  with  any 
object,  as  far  as  the  affections  it  originates  in  our  minds, — this  view  does 
not  set  aside  the  fundamental  distinction,  we  maintain  between  matter 
and  mind.  For  the  question  is  not  whether  we  include  thought,  under 
the  name  matter,  but  whether  we  ottght  to  do  so  ?  Whether  a  true  defi- 
nition of  material  objects,  does  include  this  quality.  Nor  may  we  name 
phenomena  as  we  please,  but  attribute  distinct  names  to  distinct  qualities; 
for  though  we  know  only  phenomena,  yet  we  may  and  indeed  are  bound 
to  distinguish  these  fi'om  each  other  by  appropriate  names ;  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  what  is  the  occasion  of  sound  to  the  ear,  or  colour  to  the 
eye,  is  not  the  same  kind  of  thing,  as  the  mind  which  perceives  these 
sounds,  and  reasons  respecting  their  meanings  and  causes. 

This  writer  asserts  that  the  distinction  is  false,  or  frivolous,  because  we 
know  substance,  material  or  immaterial,  only  by  the  qualities  presented ; 
as  if  in  these  quaHties,  we  might  not  find  the  same  ground  for  aistinction; 
whether  this  be  referred  to  a  substance  supporting  them  or  not.  This 
same  reviewer  speaks  as  if  definitions  and  veroal  distinctions,  were  of  little 
value;  and  ridicules  Condillac's  "tenet,  that  the  culminating  point  of 
science,  will  be  un£  langve  hien  faite :" — a  perfect  language  :  which  in-, 
deed  is  a  good  account  of  science — a  complete  or  perfect  language,  defining 
and  classifying  tliing-s  according  to  their  true  relations. 

Science  consists  chiefly  in  rightly  classifying  things,  and  calling  them 
by  their  proper  names  :  out  the  only  reason  for  calling  two  sets  of  things 
different,  is  from  the  qualities  they  present,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  us.  If  names  are  not  thus  distinctive, — mai'king  out  qualities,  they 
are  of  no  use. 

Thete  is  a  better  reason  for  calling  gold,  silver ;  than  for  calling  mind, 
matter ;  because  there  is  a  greater  distinction  between  the  things.  That 
philosophy  which  attributes  various  qualities,  to  the  same  substance,  only 
confounds  all  distinctions,  melt^  knowledge  into  uncertainties,  and  turns 
names  into  falsehoods. 

To  material  phenomena,  we  apply  one  term ;  because  there  are  certain 
mechanical  laws,  according  to  which  they  are  produced  :  and  tlie  mind 
can  act  upon  them  in  accordance  with  these  laws :  but  these  things  can* 
not  operate  and  experiment  on  the  mijid,  raise  it  by  puUies  or  poison  it 
with  arsenic.  We  do  not  detect  a  falsehood  or  ill  principle  by  a  chemical 
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test :  nor  moTO  the  will  bj  ropes :  but  judge  by  conduct,  and  employ 
xnotires.  A  steam  engine  will  move  a  physical  mass :  but  the  progress 
of  minds  is  by  the  agency  of  light  and  truth. 

These  things  are  theretore  essentially  and  fundamentally  distinct 
Some  indeed  say,  that  mind  is  matter;  onljr  with  superadded  qualities: 
but  what  is  meant  by  this?  Do  not  additional  qualities  make  a  neir 
thing ;  for  all  we  know  of  things  is  their  qualities  ?  To  speak  of  thinking 
paatter,  therefore,  is  as  proper  a  use  of  language,  as  to  call  gold,  yellow 
silver. 

Matter  is  the  object  of  those  laws  which  con&titutb  natF" 
BAL  philosophy:  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  laws  which 
constitute  mental  philosophy  ;  and  these  different  sciences,  deal  as 
much  with  a  different  substance,  as  acoustics  and  chemistry. 

Many  persons  say,  have  you  ever  seen  a  soul  ?  to  which  we  reply, 
have  you  ever  seen  a  sound  ?  or  felt  one :  or  heard  heat ;  or  lacked 
against  a  colour? 

.  Different  things,  are  known  by  different  means,  the  means  suited  to 
their  nature :  you  have  never  seen  love  or  hatred :  but  you  may  hav9 
experienced  them. 

And  as  to  what  we  see, — ^there  are  many  popular  mistakes :  we  do  not 
see  distance  or  direction,  or  size,  or  persons ;  but  appearances  from  which 
we  reason  to  the  things  signified  :  a  man's  eves  would  be  of  little  use, 
without  quickness  of  mind :  you  do  not  see  tne  meaning  of  words ;  nor 
hear  them ;  meanings  are  not  conveyed,  but  awakened  by  words ;  the 
name  having  been  associated  with  the  meaning.  We  should  hear  and 
see  as  much  if  we  dealt  with  an  unknown  tongue :  but  the  mind  must 
remember  the  ideas  associated  with  such  forms  and  sounds ;  the  meaning 
is  suggested  by  a  mental  act,  not  perceived  by  the  senses.  Therefore  it 
IS  not  the  ears  and  eyes, — but  the  minds,  which  are  to  make  a  spiritual 
use  of  a  bodily  impression. 

Did  you  ever  see  gravitation,  or  hear,  or  tast«,  or  smell  it  ?  Yet  if 
you  be- a  true  materialist,  you  must  believe  this  law  of  your  wide  king- 
dom :  but  whence  is  it  obtained  ?  It  is  a  splendid  generalizatioii  of  that 
mind  which  you  deny. 

.  Nay  even  in  seeing  you  must  not  deny  the  seed :  if  you  disbelieve  this, 
you  might  as  well  assert  that  there  may  be  an  outside,  without  an  inside, 
a  top  without  a  bottom ;  which  is  consistent  enough  with  the  material 
philosophy,  which  is  all  outside,  and  has  no  bottom  or  foundation.  It 
shall  be  called  Bottom's  dreaih  because  it  hath  no  bottom." 

It  was  a  long  time  an  axiom,  that  nothing  exists  in  the  understanding 
but  what  was  previously  in  the  senses :  and  Leibnitz  added,— except  the 
understanding  itself :  we  would  presume  to  add  another,  and  complete 
the  circle — (there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  that  was  not  previously 
in  the  sense,  together  as  Leibnitz  says  with  the  understandinff  itself:  and 
we  may  add,)  also 'together  with  those  laws  or  inferences,  tnose  general 
principles  which  constitute  natural  science,  moral  and  intellectualphiloso* 
phy,  and  the  pure  sciences  of  geometry,  algebra  and  numbers.  For  none 
of  these  are  oojects  of  sense :  they  are  all  purely  ideal. 

So  then  in  mental  operations,  we  observe  three  things  which  distiogoiA 
mind  from  material  qualities. 
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ri.^  Observf^tion  of  facts. 

(2.)  Inferences  as  to  truths^  ^neral  laws  or  principles  of  nature :  to- 
gether with  questions  of  taste  antl  the  fine  arts, 

(3.)  Reilection  on  consciousness,  or  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals ; 
all  mental  operations,  states  or  phenomena :— the  processes  going  on  in 
our  muuis,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

L  The  observation  of  facts,  is  a  mei^tal  process ;  for  matter  is  blind,  it  is 
49een,  but  it  does  not  see.  And  the  value  of  any  man's  obserratians,  de^ 
pends  not  on  his  eyes,  but  his  previous  knowledge  and  i*easoning  powers : 
only  a  chemist,  can  make  a  chemical  observation. 

2.  The  inferences  as  to  truths  or  general  law^,  are  a  higher  mental 
operation :  by  which  we  come  from  particular  facts  to  ^enend  truths  or 
principles,  and  not  only  see  a  comet,  out  see  when  it  will  come  again,  bj 
^mething  that  can  look  further  than  by  a  telescope. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  observe  that  this  is  true  of  poetry,  literature^ 
4iDd  the  fine  arts ;  which  are  not  material,  not  appreciated  by  the  senses ; 
but  an  accumulation  of  principles,  which  appeal  to  a  refined  taste  or  culti- 
yated  understanding.  By  this  means,  a  larmei^,  who  shall  know  a  cow 
very  well,  shall  be  no  judge  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  picture  of  that 
animal:  and  few  of  this  class  would  exchange  the  original  for  the 
pamting,  since  the  painting  will  afford  no  milk,  and  would  not  fetch 
much  in  the  beast  market :  at  any  rate,  few  butchers  would  buy  it :  never> 
theless,  it  shall  stand  well  in  the  National  Gallery,  or  alay  exhibition  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  there,  shall  be  worth  more  than  a  whole  drove. 

Perhaps  however  these  principles  of  taste,  should  rather  be  referred  to 
the  third  department  of  mental  operations, — reflection ;  since  the  value  of 
these  productions,  depends  upon  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  mental 
susceptibilities ;  jui$t  as  the  value  of  many  other  things  depends  on  their 
adaptation  to  the  senses,  and  laws  of  body. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  natural  sciences,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  we 
pass  beyond  the  observation  and  collection  of  facts,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  very  much  a  mental  process,  in  employing  the  senses beyond  this, 
all  science,  as  a  collection  of  principles  ana  general  olservattons^  is  purely 
a  mental  process,  or  result. 

Thus  for  instance,  astronomy,  or  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move ;  this  is  entu'ely  composed  of  mental  inferences,  as 
may  be  seen  in  this,  that  every  star-gazer,  is  not  therefore  an  astronomer^ 
though  if  his  eyes  be  good,  he  may  see  as  much.  And  if  you  give  this 
spectator  a  telescope,  he  will  not  straightway  be  scientific ;  but  must  gp 
tnrough  a  long  course  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  to  understand  the 
principles  already  accumulated  on  this  subject. 

The  mental  or  spiritual  nature  of  science,  as  being  a  creation  of  the 
mmd,  and  not  an  object  of  the  senses, — something  reasoned  to,  infeiTed> 
not  seen,  tasted,  or  smelled, — ^this  truth  is  very  plainly  acknowledged  by 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  prince  of  science;  as  may  be  seein  oy  the 
following  observations,  selected  fi'om  the  introduction  to  his  Cosmos. 

"  Such  a  result  (says  he,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  chain  of  connection^ 
linking  all  n^tursd  forms  together)  can  be  reaped  only  as  the  fruit  of 
^fisetnfation  and  intellect^  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which 
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are  reflected  all  the  various  phases  of  thought." — "Ni^ture  considered 
rationally,  that  is  to  say,  subnaitted  to  the  process  of  thought,  is  a  unity 
in  diversity  of  phenomena ;  a  harmony,  blending  together  all  created 
things,  However  dissimilar  in  form  and  attributes ;  one  great  whole,  ani- 
mated by  the  breath  of  life,"  This  unity,  is  the  result  of  our  conceptions; 
it  is  an  ideal  creation,  as  indeed  all  unity  is,  even  in  the  so-called  single  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  in  the  entire  system.  Impressions,"  he  tells  us,  "  change 
with  the  varying  movements  of  the  mind,  and  we  are  led  by  a  happy 
illnsiony  to  believe  that  we  receive  from  the  external  world,  that  with  which 
we  have  ourselves  invested  it."  And  yet  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
this  ism"  illusion ;"  that  we  may  not  be  deluded  by  the  supposition  of  a 
material  science,  based  on  that  groundwork  of  certainty  which  is  imagined 
to  be  vainly  sought  in  spiritual  inquiides ;  whilst,  in  reality,  the  only  cer- 
tainty and  beauty  in  science  is  a  spiritual  thing", — ^the  inferences  and  ideas 
of  the  soul.    This  is  more  clearly  stated  by  Humboldt  in  these  words,— 

We  may  here  trace  the  revelation  of  a  bond  of  union,  linking  together 
the  visible  world,  and  that  higher  spiritual  world,  which  escapes  the  grasp 
of  the  senses.  The  two  become  unconsciously  blended  together,  develop- 
ing in  the  mind  of  man  as  a  simple  prodtict  of  ideal  conception^  and  inde- 
pendently of,  (he  should  have  said  subsequently  to),  the  aid  of  observa- 
tion, the  firat  germ  of  a  philosophy  of  nature.  This  is  pursuing  science  in 
the  liberal  spirit  of  a  philosophy ;  and  while  discussing  matter,  recognizing 
that  soul  in  which  all  is  arranged.  For  as  the  spirit  of  Ood  gave  form 
and  order  to  the  material  universe,  creating  the  outward  Cosmos,  so  the 
spirit  of  man  creates  the  form  and  order  of  science,  the  inward  Cosmos; 
and  it  is  fitting  that  he  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  should  create  a 
spiritual  image  of  a  spirit's  work. 

The  discovery  of  laws,  and  tracing  their  progressive  generalizations, 
which  is  described  as  "the  object  of  the  experimental  sciences,"  is  only  train- 
ing the  footsteps  of  the  divine  wisdom, — the  true  "  vestiges  of  creation 
whilst  "  whatever  goes  beyond  this  physical  description  of  the  universe," 
belongs  to  a  range  of  still  "  higher  speculative  views." 

"Science,"  says  the  same  author,  "does  not  present  itself  to  man, 
until  mind  conquers  matter,  in  striving  to  subject  tlie  result  of  experi- 
mental investigation  to  rational  combinations.  Science  is  the  labour  of 
mind  applied  to  nature ;  but  the  external  world  has  no  real  existence  for 
us,  beyond  the  image  reflected  within  ourselves,  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  As  intelligence  and  forms  of  speech,  thought,  and  its  verbal 
symbols,  are  united  by  secret  and  indissoluole  links,  so  does  the  external 
world  blend,  almost  unconsciously,  to  ourselves,  with  our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. "  External  phenomena,"  says  Hegel,  in  his  Philosopy  of  History, 
"  are  in  some  degree  traQslated  in  our  inner  representations.  The  objec- 
tive world,  conceived  and  reflected  in  us  by  thought  (that  is,  turned  into 
subjective),  is  subjected  to  the  eternal  and  necessary  conditions  of  our  in- 
tellectual being.  The  mind  exercises  itself  on  the  elements  furnished  to 
it  by  the  perceptions  of  the  senses." 

,  From  all  this,  we  may  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  science  is,  namely, 
not  an  object  of  sense,  but  the  production  of  intellect,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  symbols  which  enter  by  the  senses.    That,  in  the  first  place, 
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all  we  know  directly  of  outward  things,  is  the  impression  they  make  on 
our  minds  through  the  bodily  organs;  those  sensations  which  are  not 
purely  material,  but  combine  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit ;  and  secondly, 
our  inferences  respecting  those  sensations,  which  inferences  constitute  the 
laws  of  physical  phenomena. 

If  we  turn  from  these  natural  sciences  to  the  pure  sciences  of  figure, 
number,  and  quantity  in  general ;  mathematics  under  the  specific  titles  of 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  we  are  in  the  rey^on  of  pure  idea  and 
abstraction,  entirely  amongst  mental  creations,  whicn  are  the  only  spheres 
of  demonstration. 


THE  BIBLE. 

Wb  won't  give  up  the  Bible, 

God's  holy  book  of  truth ; 
The  blessed  staff  of  hoary  age, 

The  guide  of  early  youth. 
The  sun  that  sheds  a  glorious  light 

O'er  every  dreary  road ; 
The  voice  that  speaks  a  Saviour's  love, 

And  calls  us  home  to  God. 

We  won't  give  up  the  Bible, 

For  pleasure  or  for  pain ; 
We'll  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not 

For  all  that  we  might  gain. 
Though  man  should  try  to  take  our  prize 

By  guile  or  cruel  might. 
We'd  suffer  all  that  man  could  do, 

And  God  defend  the  right ! 

We  won't  give  up  the  Bible, 

But  spread  it  far  and  wide, 
Until  its  saving  voice  be  heard 

Beyond  the  rolling  tide : 
Till  all  shall  know  its  gracious  power. 

And,  with  one  voice  and  heart. 

Resolve,  that  from  Gk)d's  sacred  word, 
We'll  never,  never  part. 
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The  Age  and  ite  Architeete :  ten  Chaptere  on  the  JEnglM  People^  in  Rdation  t9 
th§  Times,  By  Edwin  Paxtok  Hood.  London :  Gil];^  Bishopsgate-straet. 
Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black.    Dublin :  J.  B.  Gilpin. 

"  Pbkhaps  it  would  bd  found,  if  we  were  to  test  our  ftdvanoement  in  education  by  the 
highest  rules,  that  as  yet  we  have  searae  began  the  work  at  all.  Do  we  not  need 
more  of  the  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzian  spirit  in  our  education.  Baise  the  character 
and  profession  of  the  schoolmaster ;  it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  speaking  of  educational 
agents,  we  give  the  first  place  to  him — ^the  great  priest  of  instruction,  to  whom  futoie 
generations  must  look  up  as  the  author  of  their  spiritual  life.  Seldom  in  any  age  has 
his  character  been  rightly  estimated  or  undsrstood;  it  would  be  quite  trite  and  com- 
mon-place, to  refer  to  facts  which  prove  how  low  was  his  mental  and  moral  stmctom 
once.  In  our  own  day  it  is  much  higher,  and  still  what  is  it  f  In  how  few  instancei 
is  it  the  noble  and  dignified  pro^BSsion  we  feel  it  ought  to  be  7  How  seldom  is  it  the 
calling  of  a  man's  spirit  ?  How  few  betake  themselves  to  it  from  the  love  of  it  t  Ii 
there  among  the  schoolmasters  of  Britain  one  who  hi  the  spirit  of  Fellenberg,  would  be 
content  to  Live  like  a  mefulicant,  that  he  might  teach  mendicantB  to  live  like  men  1" 
Our  Ragged-school  teachers  might,  perhaps,  furnish  to  us  some  such  noble  souls;  but 
unless  appealed  to  by  the  most  noble  motives,  how  few  have  any  attractions  held  out  to 
them  ?  In  all  professions  where  an  earnest  and  active  intellect  is  demanded,  there  is 
held  out  the  prospect,  in  the  course  of  years,  of  retiring  from  the  proftesion  widi 
honour,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  being 'saved  from  the  expectation  of  want.  The  same  ex- 
penditure of  intellect  in  any  other  calling  would  win  fortunes :  but  expended  in  this, 
they  only  win  for  the  outlay,  suffering,  peuury,  and  sorrow — this  is  of  course  especially 
the  case  with  the  masters  of  the  childran  of  the  poor — ^poor  indeed  is  their  pittance 
generally.  The  people  of  this  country  have  not  yet  a  high  sense  of  the  yalue  of  educa- 
tion— of  the  nature  of  it — of  its  profound  importance.  In  a  selfish  age  like  ours,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Men  who  spend  one  shilling  or  two  shillings  per  week  in  tpbacco 
and  ale,  those  pestilential  curses  and  fumes,  evidencing  manners  and  morals  equally  de- 
graded, spend  perhaps  twopence,  most  likely  nothing,  weekly  on  the  school-room,  tbat 
great  fountain  and  temple  of  blessings  to  the  community.  This  is  disgraoefrd !  For  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man,  not  only  to  give  an  education,  bat  the  very  best  that  he  can 
give,  m  proportion  to  his  n^eans.  The  schoomaater  then  is  Che  most  important  persoo 
of  any  age ;  upon  him  depends  what  the  next  shall  be ;  he  wiU  give,  if  any  will  give^ 
right  and  just  ideas  to  the  future  times  of  the  world. 

Who  can  wonder  that  Protestant  opinions  in  the  sixteenth  century  made  high 
headway  against  the  opinions  of  Rome,  when  he  ^nds  that  the  report  of  the  Inquisition 
reckons  3000  schoolmasters  as  attached  to  them.  The  schoolmaster  has  to  train  (and 
how  important  is  that  duty)  the  mind  of  the  dUld  to  obedience  and  law.  Normal  col- 
leges can  do  nothing  for  him  like  what  he  can  do  for  himself.;  he  will  best  fit  himself 
for  his  ofiice  by  prayer,  by  frequent  mental  communion,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  minds 
of  his  children,  by  heiuty  earnestness,  (this  is  more  than  intellectual,)  by  b^ef  in  his 
own  authority  and  power,  and  by  knowledge  ef  the  hiuaan  heart  and  its  subtleties. 
The  idea  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  extended  to  all  those  who  in  any  place  attempt 
to  train  the  mind  of  youth ;  their  work  makes  them  venerable,  be  they  ever  so  yonng, 
when  the  work  is  undertakea,'  in  ^h,  in  reliance,  in  a  noble  sense  of  duty.  We  an 
quite  aware  that,  perhaps,  m  connexion  with  no  office  has  there  been  the  utterance  of 
so  much  of  the  merely  theoretical,  as  in  connexion  with  the  schoolmasters ;  at  the 
hazard  of  again  appearing  guilty  of  this,  we  wiU  say  it  is  his  solemn  and  sacred  office 
to  take  the  child  by  the  hand  as  a  tender  parent,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  fiivt  dielioet 
views  of  the  purpose,  the  severity,  and  the  earnestness  of  life.'' 

The  Age  and  its  Architected  is  a  work  frttught  with  much  inlbrmation,  and  displftys 
sound  reasoning,  and  we  heartily  recommend  £, 
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CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

"Protb  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  t.  12. 


THE  TRUE  APOSTLES'  CREED; 

Or  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  Life  and  Doctrine  j— 
Truth  in  Jesus. 

'^What  is  truth?"  is  the  most  important  question  that  can  be  asked 
bj  a  reasonable  being ;  and  a  fair  clue  to  the  answer^  a  thread  to  guide 
through  the  labyrinth  of  human  theories  and  speculations,  would  consti- 
tute a  great  boon  to  anxious  enquirers.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
furnished  such  a  clue,  but  to  have  pointed  out  more  clearly  and  distinctly, 
THE  clue  which  GOD  HAS  FURNISHED;  who  "  has  spokou  to  US  by  ms 
Son,"  as  "  the  truth  "  for  mankind. 

By  this  Canon  therefore,  our  search  is  narrowed,  bein^  concentrated 
upon  one  person,  instead  of  directed  to  the  Babd — voices  of  huinau 
pretenders. 

In  reference  to  religion,  if  we  accept  the  gospel  at  all  as  our  standard, 
we  must  find  all  truth  in  Jesus ;  for  his  religion  is  truly  called  Christi- 
anity, a  doctrine  worship  and  course  of  duties  founded  on  Christ  him- 
self; and  therefore  named  Christ — tanity. 

The  reality  of  this  rule  of  truth,  as  a  scriptural  directory,  has  already 
been  exhibited  i  and  the  preliminary  deductions  from  it  have  been  pointed 
out ;  viz.,  the  want  of  authority  in  any  other  standard  whatever^  whe- 
ther (^eds,  priests  or  Churches. 

(3)  We  shall  nowendeavoiu*  to  apply  the  exclusive  rule  or  Canon 
THUS  ATTAINED :  in  Other  words,  to  indicate  some  of  those  truths  discof 
verable  in  the  infallible  rule  afforded  in  the  character  and  mission  of  Jesu9 
Christ. 

We  regard  this  rule  as  the  gi^t  theological  organon,  or  instru- 
ment of  enquiry  and  discovery  in  religious  matters.  • 

The  proper  application  of  it,  will  tend  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  faitnful  under  the  "  one  head,"  as  "  of  his  fulness  we  all  receive." 

In  the  very  commenceitient  of  our  investigations  by  the  light  of  this 
eospel  Canon,  we  are  taught  to  lay  aside  not  only  the  rule  of  creeds  and 
human  standards ; — the  authority  of  priests ;  but  also  (which  is  more 
difficult  with  some,  not  to  say  dangerous  for  the  advocates,  from  the  im- 
patieujce  and  prejudice  even  of  pious  minds) — ^to  discriminate  in  the 
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Scriptures  themselves;  what  part  is  ol)vioiisIy  local  and  temporary, 
and  what  part  is  the  eternal  light  for  mankind. 

Here  we  have  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  onr  inspired  direc- 
tor,  teaching  us  that  the  rites  of  Judaism,  and  all  belonging  thereto, 
were  intended  for  the  Jews  alone ;  whilst  the  new  law  is  Jbunaed  an  the 
new  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  is  the  Bible,  (including  under  this  term,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments) as  an  ear  of  com ;  wrapped  about  with  chaff,  to  be  thrashed,  and 
winnowed,  and  groimd ;  tiD  we  come  to  the  pure  grain  or  rather  the 
refined  flour; — which  is  in  Jesus  Ghiist  himself  in  all  his  offices. 
.  :And  let  none  misapprehend  this,  even  though  all  be  not  able  to  receiye 
it :  the  truth  of  it  was  plainly  taudht  dramaticallj  by  our  Lord,  at  his 
transfiguration ;  when  Moses  and  Mias  were  taken  away  ;  and  the  disci- 
ples no  many  save  Jesus  only;"  and  heard  a  voice  from  the 
excellent  glory, — "  this  is  my  bdoved  Son,  hear  Aim,"  and  leave  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  whose  work  was — ^to  introduce  the  Saviour  to  speak 
for  himself. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Canon  here  advocated,  is  seen  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  simplifying  enquiry  after  religious  truth ;  by  excluding  eveiy 
other  standara,  and  confining  our  attisntion  to  the  Saviour,  who  is  himself 
« the  truth." 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  studying  Christ,  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  truths  in  Jesus,  as  representative  of  the  divine  nature  and  will: 
—what  God  is  in  Christ. 

2.  The  truths  in  Jesus,  as  indicative  of  man's  natural  condition,  his 
redeemed  and  glorified  state : — ^whiat  dangers,  duties,  and  hopes  of  man- 
kind, are  symbolized  in  the  human  character  of  Jesus. 

8.  The  truths  in  Jesus  as  to  the  means  by  which  man  may  attain  to 
the  re^nerate  character  and  glorified  condition  of  which  Christ  is  an 
example  and  pledge. 

We  have  thus  opened  before  us  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  enquiry 
—what  may  be  learned  respecting  God  and  man,  in  Emanuel^  God 
with  us. 

We  do  not  profess  to  exhaust  these  subjects,  but  only  to  lay  down  a 
map  for  enquiry ;  with  a  slight  description  of  the  various  regions  referred 
to.  The  full  meaning  of  the  three  divisions  adopted  above,  together  with 
their  mutual  relations,  will,  we  tioist,  be  evident  as  we  proceed ;  whilst 
we  hope  that  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  \nll  repay  all  the 
patience  required  in  the  perusal. 

1.  We  propose  to  examine  the  lessons  or  truths  in  Christy  respecting 
the  divine  nature  and  will. 

Hei^  the  Saviour  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  Godhead,  in  its 
spiritual  rislations  to  mankind )  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," — God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself." 

The  divine  nature  in  its  absolute  character,  is  undiscoverable  and  in- 
effable ;  but  it  is  here  shewn  forth  and  declared,  in  its  relation  to  the 
world.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten  Son, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him," — exhibited 
his  attributes  of  mercy  and  holiness.   When  the  world  had  forgotten 
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die  Creator  in  vaiil  images  of  his  attributes,  and  so  could  no  longer  in- 
terpret the  signs  of  "  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  which  God  ever 
" snewred  unto  them "  in  his  manifold  works; — when  they  worshipped 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  the  earth  itself  with  its  various  regions  and 
elements ;  then  he  who  had  written  his  truth  with  his  own  finger  on  the 
tables  of  nature,  placed  his  teaching  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  whom  he 
dictated  for  record  in  a  book  (as  the  refutation  of  superstition  and  vain 
philosophy) — in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

And  to  perpetuate  this  truth  amongst  men,  God  chose  a  nation  out  of 
the  world,  in  whose  ordinances  he  placed  symbols  of  still  further  manifes- 
tations: whilst  by  spiritual  communications  through  the  prophets,  he 
gpradually  unfoldea  his  plans,  to  enlarge,  spiritualize,  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  devout  (who  waited  for  salvation  in  Israel)  to  anticipate 
and  welcome  the  last  dispensation. 

.  And  then  came  the  end,  in  which  all  spiritual  truth,  was  condensed 
into  one  living  character,  in  the  person,  conduct,  and  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Redeemer.  "  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  s|K)ken  unto  us  by  hi8  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds ;  who  being  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high." — (Het).  i.  1 — 3.) 

It  is  Tiot  merely  by  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour,  that  God  hath  spoken  to 
us ;  but  most  emphatically  by  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  by  his 
work,  character  and  mission ;  by  Christ  himself  ;  who  is  the  word, 
—(John  i.  1.) — the  fullest  utterance  and  clearest  expression  of  the  God- 
head to  the  world;  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  in  his  moral 
natui-e ;  the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  in  fine,  brod  made  visi- 
bky  displaying  or  manifesting  himself  in  the  flesh, — as  a  man  dealing 
with  men.  ^*  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my  Father 
also :  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him.  Pnilip  saith 
unto  hiin,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  have  I  beep  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me,  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how 
sayest  thou  then,  shew  us  the  Father?  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I 
speak  not  of  myself;  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works."— (John  xiv.  7 — 10.) 

Here  our  Lord  tells  us,  that  to  know  him,  is  to  know  the  Father;  to 
9ee  one,  is  to  see  the  other.  Thus  he  came  to  shew  us  the  Father ;  by 
shewing  himself;  in  whom  the  Father  dwelt,  by  whom  the  Father  spoke 
and  acted :  therefore  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him." 
"If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also."-^John 
viii.  19.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  Saviour  claiming  for  himself  and  receiving 
from  his  disciples  a  position  of  importance  and  supremacy,  to  which 
every  baee  is  to  bow — ^to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,"— (Philip,  ii.  10, 
ll.y--fvho  is  honoured  in  his  Son ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father." — (John  v.  23.) 
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Few  eniressions  are  so  peculiar,  as  some  of  those  in  which  onr  Lofd 
makes  a  kind  of  interchange  between  his  own  honour  and  that  of  his 
Father,  as  though  they  were  convertible  phrases  used  in  apposition,  the 
latter  being  explanatory  of  the  former : — thus  he  observed  respecting 
Lawus — '^this  siclmess  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  Ooa^ 
[i.  e.']  that  the  Son  of  Ood  might  he  glorified  (John  xL  4.) 

The  glory  of  God,  is  here  the  glorifying  of  his  Son. 

The  most  striking  expression  respectrnj^  the  interchange  of  glory  be- 
longing to  Christ  and  the  Father,  in  the  Allowing : — Jesus  said,  now  is 
the  Son  of  Man  ^orified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him ;  (i.  e.  in  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  and  the  work  accomplished  in  that  Tenicle  on  earth.) 
If  God  be  glorified  in  him  {%,  e.  in  the  assumed  form  of  man,)  God  shall 
also  glorify  him  (the  Redeemer)  in  himself;  (i.  e.  in  God;  in  the  re- 
sumption of  that  majesty  fi*om  which  Christ  had  descended  to  the 

fashion  as  a  man;")  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him." — (John  xiiL 
31,  32.) 

These  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  to  be  passages  of  as  much  difficulty 
as  interest,  still  they  serve  as  impOTtant  lessons  and  fertile  suggestimis 
respecting  the  relation  between  Cnrist  and  his  Father;  whose  character 
the  Saviour  displays,  and  whose  place  he  takes  as  the  authority  for  man- 
kind :  the  Bedeemer  and  judge  of  the  world. 

For  the  Father  hath  given  him  authorityto  execute  judgment  also, 
BECAUSE  he  is  the  Son  of  ManV  (John  v,  27.)  it  is  not  without  earnest 
consideration  and  wide  comparisons  that  we  can  reach  the  depth  of  mean- 
ing contained  in  this  statement, — the  reason  for  transferring  aU  judgment 
to  Christ, — because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man."  This  indicates  to  us  one 
grand  feature  in  the  philosophy  of  the  gospel ;  the  condescension  and 
accommodation  (so  to  speak)  of  the  divine  nature  to  our  conditicm ;  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  mankind  by  the  medium  of  our  common  humanity ;  to 
establish  a  moral  sway,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  manifest  right  and 
fitness  to  judge  the  world,  through  this  effort  to  redeem  the  world^  by 
assuming  the  form  of  the    Son  of  Man." 

Because  the  Redeemer  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  "  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  men,"  and  suffered  upon  the  cross, — 
"  wherejbre  Grod  hath  highly  exalted  him :"  (Philip  ii.  6—11.)  not  only 
was  this  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  sacrifice, — "  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me,"  "  lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will  0  God ;"  (Heb.  x.  5 — 7.)  but  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  express  a  sympathy  towards  mankind ;  and  to 
secure  sympathy  in  return.  This  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews : — "  but  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  gloiy  and  honour;  that 
he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakera  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  like- 
wise took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  For 
verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  hm 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it>  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  fiuthfol 
high  priest  in  things  pertainhig  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  tto 
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tins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  hftth  saffered  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted." — (Heb.  ii.  9, 14—18.) 

So  then  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man/'  he  is  fitted  to  deal  with  the 
sons  of  men^  whilst  he  also  is  more  adapted  to  the  ereat  purpose  of  dis- 
playing the  truth  respecting  God,  in  his  relation  to  humamty. 

The  transference  of  the  judgment  of  mankind  to  the  Saviour  hecau9B 
he  is  the  Son  of  Man/'  and  as  such  died  for  mankind,  is  an  obvious  in- 
stance  of  moral  fitness, — ^that  men  should  be  responsible  to  the  author 
of  their  privileges.  And  this  doctrine  we  find  stated  very  expressly  in 
Rom.  xiv.  4^12, 18. 

Here  we  learn  that  our  responsibility  is  transferred  from  God  in  nature, 
to  God  in  Christ; — and  that  to  "stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ/'  is  to  "  give  an  account  to  God :"  (v.  10,  12.)  and  therefoi^  in 
Christ  we  are  to  find  the  truth  respecting  uod,  as  the  ruler  of  this  world : 
whilst  the  ground  for  tliis  transference  of  our  responsibility — the  claim 
of  the  Redeemer  on  our  obedience  is,  that  as  the  Son  of  Man,  he  died 
mi  rose  agaiuy  that  he  might  be  Lord  : — ^the  judge  of  the  world. 

"  For  the  priesthood  beinff  changed,  there  is  of  necessity  a  change  of 
the  law :"  (Heb.  vii.  12.)  which  is  now  based  on  the  priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus  is  the  Father  glorified  in  the  Son,  and  all  the  divine  will 
regardinff  man,  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Chiist:  the  love  of  God,  his 
justice;  his  final  judgment,  his  preseiit  requirements  and  the  privileges 
he  freely  offers. 

And  this  is  why  our  Lord  is  made  so  personally  prominent,  in  his  own 
teaching  and  in  that  of  his  Apostles :  the  New  Testament,  is  "  the  gospel 
of  God  concerning  his  Son,'  (Rom.  i.  1,  8.)  an  account  of  the  Saviour: 
hence  Christ  ever  gave  himself  as  the  lesson  and  authority,  demanding 
that  we  should  acknowledge  him, — whosoever  denies  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  deny  before  my  Father."  What  think  ye  of  Christ,  he  enqui- 
red ;  and  again  "  whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?" — "  un- 
less ye  believe  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins." 

The  Apostles  declared,  "  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  ^we  preach) 
Christ  Jesas  the  Lord ;"  whilst  the  Saviour  preached  himself,  and  com- 
missioned others  to  do  the  same :  and  prayed  that  they  might  behold  his 
glory,  and  they  did  behold  it, — "the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth T  for  "the  law  was  given  (conveyed)  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  (into  existence,  originated  for  man)  by 
Jesus  Christ." 

Everywhere  we  find  the  sacred  writers  abasing  themselves  and  exalting 
the  Saviour,  in  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist — "  he  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease :"  "  no  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  (to  learn  divine 
truth)  but  one  has  descended  from  heaven  (to  display  that  tinith  in  him- 
self) even  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  abode  is  in  heaven  :"  and  "  he  who 
Cometh  fi'om  heaven  is  above  all" — the  only  infallible  teacher;  the 
unchangeable  truth. 

As  the  Jewish  law  was  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  so  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  covenant  of  Jesus; — "  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood "— 
to  display  and  ratify  the  mercy  of  God, — "  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ;"  so  that  the  whole  truth  respecting  the  divine  character, 
the  will  of  God  relating  to  man,  is  to  be  found  in  a  right  understanding 
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of  the  Saviour.  And  this  was  ''the  promise  of  the  Father/'  as  well  as 
the  hope  held  out  by  Christ  to  console  his  disciples  on  the  prospect  of  his 
departure;  ''it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away/'  in  order  to  send 
'.'  the  Spirit  of  the  truth,"  who  "  will  euide  you  unto  all  truth.— (John 
xvi.  7 — 18.)  What  then  was  this  truth  into  which  the  spirit  was  to  lead 
the  Apostles?  It  was  nothing  else  but  a  true  acgount  of  the  Sa- 
yiouR  himself;  men  had  rejected  him,  the  disciples  had  not  My 
understood  him ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  teach  the  Apostles^  all  the 
truth  respecting  the  Bedeemer ; — ^"  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself''— 
"  ffe  shall  OLORiFT  me,  for  he  shall  reoeiTe  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto 
you." — ^John  xvi.  13, 14.^  And  in  this  truth  or  explanation  of  what  the 
Saviour  is,  we  shall  find  tne  whole  truth  respecting^  the  Father,  a  eom- 
plete  knowledge  of  God ;  for  "  all  thincpR  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine : 
therefore  said  I,  that  he  (the  Holy  Ghost)  shall  take  of  mine  and  dm 
it  unto  you." — (v.  16.) 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  first  class  of  truths  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ; 
namely  the  true  account  of  the  divine  character,  "  all  things  that  the 
Father  hath  "  for  this  world :  we  are  consequently  to  see  in  the  Bedeem^, 
the  truth  of  God's  majesty,  condescension,  hdiness,  and  mercy :  and  to 
find  erery  obligation,  every  privilege,  treasured  up  in  Jesus  Christ ;  by 
whom  we  have  a  throne  of  ^raoe,  and  to  wh<Hn  we  shall  have  to  give 
an  account  at  the  throne  of  judgment. 

We  shall  therefore  miss  the  whole  meaning  and  mmxi  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  we  seek  to  see  the  Father  in  any  other  manifestation  than  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  or  to  know  the  divine  will  respectii^  ourselyes  in  any  other 
medium  than  this  here  presented:-^" grace  and  truth  isame  by  Jesus 
Christ" 


II. 

PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 


Human  Authority  and  Invention  versus  Conscience  and  the 

Bible. 

The  Seriptores  are  th^  only  standard  of  Christian  ftith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  wUl- 
worship.) 


ST.  PHILIP  NERI,  POUNDER  OP  THE  ORATORIANS,— 
HIS  "MAXIMS  AND  SAYINGS," 

The  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the  Oratory^  compose  a  sect  of  the 
Roman  Ueresj,  founded  by  the  great  St.  Philip  Neri;  and^  as  in  our 
precedmg  number  we  referreid  to  the  physical  picture  of  that  illustrious 
saint,  our  readers  may  have  been  sufficiently  enchanted  to  desire  his  men- 
tal picture. 

But  since  the  Romanist  orators  complain  of  the  man  drawing  the 
pictare  of  the  Lion^  St  Philip  shall  paint  himself;  and  stand  in  so  many 
presentation  copies  before  our  readers ;  that  they  may  estimate  the  vi^ur 
and  sanity  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  the  Scriptural  nature  of  his  piety, 
and  the  truthful  teachings  of  that  Church  which  has  canonized  tms 
prodigy. 

The  Oratorian  sect  seems  a  &vorite  fraternity  with  the  perverts  from 
Protestantism^  hence  it  is  the  asylum  of  Dr.  Newman,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
WilberforcO)  the  veritable  modem  Swallowell.  Father  Faber  has  also 
joined  this  sect,  and  favoured  us  with  a  translation  of  his  founder's 
*^  Maxims  and  Sayings ;"  they  are  not  so  anxious  to  give  us  translations 
of  the  Maxims  and  Sayings  of  The  •Founder  of  Christianity;  they 
Wfer  theit  own  modern  newfangled  Heresiarchs;  and  hence  in  the 
Maxims  of  Philip,  whilst  we  are  often  directed  to  human  ^ides;  to  the 
"lives  of  saints,^*  we  are  not  directed  to  read  the  life  of  Christ: 
this  line  of  reading  is  completely  "  ignored  "  by  our  Roman  originator  of 
modem  superstitions :  and  instead  of  the  works  of  the  inspired  Apostles, 
l)eing  recommended  to  our  perusal,  we  are  favoured  with  such  direction 
as  is  set  down  for  the  "  spiritual  repast,"  to  be  enjoyed  on  Auff.  28th. — 
It  is  very  useful  for  those  who  minister  the  word  of  Uod,  or  give 
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themselTes  up  to  prayer,  to  read  the  ntorks  of  authors  whose  names  begm 
with  S,  such  as  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Bernard." 

Why  those  who  minister  the  word  of  Oody  should  seek  their  nourish- 
ment  in  the  word  of  man,  is  not  explained  to  us ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 

first  principles of  our  Roman  Oratory.  There  are  many  persons  whose 

names  "  should    begin  with  S,"  ifrhich  stands  for  silly. 

We  shall  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves,  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  this  papal  Solomon;  ana  his  follower,  the  Bev.  F»  W.  Faber,  shall  in- 
troduce the  saint  to  their  notice,  by  the  preface  appended  to  the  English 
version  of  Philip's  "  Maxims  and  Sayings." 

The  followmg  passages  are  a  translation  of  the  Ricordi  e  Detti  di 
San  Filippo  Neri,  published  at  Turin.  Their  purpose  cannot  be  better 
desci-ibed  than  in  the  words  of  the  Italian  editor :  '  it  was  the  aim  and 
study  of  the  holy  father  Pliilip  Neri,  to  introduce  .among  Christians  a 
daily  spiritual  repast.  His  children,  who  have  drunk  of  the  spirit  of 
THEIR  holy  father,  have  always  sought  to  cultivate  this  custom  of  a  spi- 
ritual repast  among  devout  persons ;  and  among  the  plans  which  they 
have  tried  and  the  practices  they  have  introduced,  one,  gentle  Reader,  u 
a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Saint,  distributed  into  the 
number  of  the  days  of  the  year,  to  the  end  that  every  one  might  have 
each  day,  either  a  maxim  to  meditate  upon,  or  a  virtue  to  copy.  The 
method  of  usin^  these  sayings  and  doings,  is  to  read  only  one  of  them 
each  day,  and  that  the  one  set  apart  for  the  current  day,  (for  to  read 
more  would  n4)t  be  foodj  but  curiosity^  and  then  to  regulate  the  actions 
of  the  day  by  that  maxim  or  example.  I  am  sm'e  that  by  doing  this 
you  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest,  especially  if  to  the  maxim  or  example 
you  add  some  particular  devotion  to  the  Saint  who  was  the  author  of  it 
1  think  it  useless  to  make  any  long  commendation  of  this  practice ;  but 
it  is  well  you  should  know  that  by  the  daily  suggestion  of  such  truths, 
the  fruit  which  the  Saint  obtained  in  Rome  was  immense ;  and  so  also 
will  it  be  in  your  soul  if  you  practise  it  in  a  true  spirit  of  devotion. 
Farewell.' "  P.  W.  FABER. 

As  these  promises  may  have  set  the  reader  longing,  we  will  not  mock 
bis  appetite  oy  prranises  and  descriptions ;  he  shaU  have  some  of  the  real 
apples  of  Sodom,  as  they  are  plucked  ripe  from  this  fertile  tree  of  decep- 
tion: there  are  several    manner  of  fruits," — good  and  bad^  the  ooon 

TO  TEMPT,  THE  BAD  TO  POISON. 

This  is  ever  the  method  of  Satan's  working,  whether  he  quote  Scrip- 
ture to  the  Saviour,  or  send  forth  Pseudo-Apostles,  deceitnd  workers, 
fashioning  themselves  to  the  outward  shape  of  Apostles  of  Christ  And 
no  wonder,  for  Satan  (their  master)  transforms  himself  into  (the  appear- 
ance) of  an  angel  of  liffht."— (2  Oor.  xi.  13, 14.) 

We  cannot  better  exhibit  this  two-fold  feature,  or  Janus-like  double- 
face  method,  than  by  placing  in  parallel  colums  the  truths  and  the  false- 
hoods, the  sliding  and  the  pill,  the  sheep's  clothing  and  the  wolf's  snout, 
the  spiritual  garb  and  the  cloven  foot ; — ^the  Bible  and  the  devil. 

The  specimens  will  be  numbered  according  to  the  day  of  the  moDtb, 
as  they  occur  for  devotional  reading. 
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Tra&B  and  nullifyiiig^  falsehoodB ;  or,  the  Apostle's  Mantlb  > 
and  THK  CLoVBir  foot. 


Jan,  6. — ^^'He  who  wishes  for 
axtthinq  but  Christ,  does 
not  kmow  what  he  wishes; 
ha  who  asks  for  anything  but 
Christy  does  not  know  what  he 
is  askins' ;  he  who  works,  and 
not  for  Christ,  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing." 

J%14. — ^''As  much  love  as  we 
give  to  creatures,  jnst  so  much 
we  steal  from  the  Creator." 


Od.  18.— « The  perfection  of  a 
Christian  consists  in  knowing 
ham  to  mortify  himself  for  tM 
low  of  Chnxtr 


March  25.— Our  sw^  Christ, 
the  Word  Incarnate,  has  given 
Himself  to  us  for  STBRt 
thing  that  was  If bgkssart 
for  us,  even  to  the  hard  and 
ignominious  death  upcMi  the 
cross." 


▼OL.  I, 


I  3 


July  2. — **Our  Blessed  Lady  is 
the  dispenser  of  all  the  favours 
which  the  goodness  of  God 
concedes  to  the  sons  of  Adam." 

Aug.  5. — "To  begin  and  end  weU, 
devotion  to  our  Blessdd  Mary^ 
the  Mother  of  God,  is  nothing 
less  than  indispensable." 

Sept.  24.—"  Be  devout  to  the  Ma- 
donna, keep  yourself  from  sin, 
and  God  will  deliver  you  from 
your  evils." 

Sept.  7. — ^"To  obtain  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Blessed  liady  iu 
our  most  urgent  wants,  it  ^ 
very  useful  to  say  sixty-three 
times,  after  the  fisushion  of  a 
Rosary,  ^Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  Goo,  pray  to  J esus  for  me.'  ^ 

Jan.  23.— "Our  Blessed  Lady 
ought  to  be  our  love  and  our 
consolation." 

July  16. — "He  whose  health  will 
not  permit  him  to  fast  in  ho^ 
nour  of  Christ  and  our  Ble&s* 
Ladyy  will  please  them  much 
more  by  giving  some  alms 
more  than  usual/' 

March  13.— "The  best  remedy  for 
dryness  of  spirit,  is  to  picture 
ourselves  as  beggars  m  the 
presoice  of  God  and  the  Samts, 
and  like  a  beggar,  to  go  first 
to  one  Sainty  then  to  another, 
to  ask  a  spiritual  alms  of  them 
with  the  same  earnestness  as  a 
poor  fellow  in  the  streets  would 
ask  an  alms  of  us." 

March  14.^"  We  may  ask  a  spiri- 
tual alms  even  corporally, 
going  first  to  the  Ckurck 
of  one  Saint,  and  then  to  the 
Vhurch  of  another,  to  make 
our  petition." 
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Feb.  1. — ^^'He  who  wishes  to  be 
wise  widiout  the  true  Wisdom, 
or  saved  without  the  Saviour, 
is  not  well;  but  sick — is  not 
wise;  but  a  fool.'' 


'July  26. — "He  who  woftka purely 
Jbr  the  love  of  Oody  desires 
nothing  but  Mis  honowr^  and 
thus  is  ready  in  every  thin? 
either  to  act  or  not  to  act,  and 
that  not  in  indifferent  matters 
only,  but  even  in  good  ones  \ 
ana  he  is  always  resigned  to 
THE  Will  of  6od." 

Oct.  7.—"  He  who  wishes  to  go  to 
Paradise  must  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  Christian,  and 
not  give  heed  to  dreams^ 


Feb.  2.—^*  Devotion  to  the  Blmed 
Virgin  is  actually  necessary, 
because  there  is  no  better 

MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  GoD*8 

graces  than  through  His  most 
holy  mother?^ 

June  10. — ^^'It  is  a  good  thing,  d1l^ 
ing  the  week  uiat  follows  our 
Communion-day,  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  usual;  for 
example,  to  say  five  Our  Fa- 
thei's  AND  Hail  Marts  wtk 
our  a/mis  extended,  or  ex- 
tra rosary.'* 

Dec.  7.— "The  Holy  Spirit  says  (?) 
of  prelates  and  pastors.  Me 
who  hears  and  obeys  them, 
hears  and  obeys  Mcy  and  he 
who  despises  them,,  despises 
and  ilisobeys  Me." 
Dec.  8.— faf  tte  servant  of  God 
would  fsun  walk  with  more 
security  through  so  many 
snares  scattered  in  every  place, 
he  should  have  our  meesed 
Lady  as  his  mebiatbix  with 
HBR  Son/' 

.  These  are  sufficient  specimens  of  the  theology,  piety,  and  consistency 
of  the  blessed  St.  Philip ;  and  in  reference  to  them  the  Bedeemer  and 
Judge  will  say, — out  of  thinb  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
THOU  wiCKED'SBRVANT,"  foT  if  Ood  has  givcu  US  Christ  as  a  Mediator, 
why  should  we  have  a  mediator  between  us  and  a  mediator?  If  '^be 
who  wishes  for  anything  but  Christ,  does  not  know  what  he  wishes," 
(Dec.  6.)  why  should  you  go  ''like  a  beggar,  first  to  one  saint,  then  to 
another?"  (March  13.) 

If  ''the  word  incarnate  has  given  himself  to  us,  Jbr  everything  thai 
was  necessary  for  us,"  (March  25)  why  do  you  introduce  Mary  and  the 
saints,  and  the  confessor,  and  make  them  both  useful  and  essential  ? 

Besides  these  (1)  contradictory  "Maxims  and  Sayings"  of  this  pe^ 
verter  of  God's  truth ;  we  may  select  a  few  imder  the  heads  of  (2) 
nonsensical  or  foolish ;  (3)  infamous,  and  (^  tyrannical  and  slavish. 
.  Amongst  the  foolish  or  nonsensical  (to  which  indeed  the  whole  have  an 
affinity,)  we  may  notice  April  1. — 

"  To  acquire  and  preserve  the  virtue  of  chastity,  we  have  need  of  a 
good  and  experienced  confessor." 

This  is  proper  for  April  fools'  day ;  since  nothing  tends  more  to  inflame 
evil  desires  than  tp  talk  about  them ;  above  all,  to  answer  the  debasing 
questions  connected  with  the  confessional. 
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The  same  is  trae  of  the  direction  for  March  SI.— 
A  most  excellent  means  of  keepings  ourselves  pure,  is  to  lay  open  dl> 
our  thoughts,  as  soon  ajs  possible^  to  our  confessor,  with  the  great^  sin- 
ceritj,  and  keep  nothing  nidden  in  ourselves." 

The  very  prominence  given  in  directions,  confessions,  and  instructions, 
to  carnal  indulgences,  is  of  itself  adapted  to  foster  them, :  but  the  gospel 
gives  a  few  clear  and  forcible  principles,  on  guarding  our  thoughts,  and 
then  trusts  to  other  motives  and  inoirect  means  to  pre-occupy  and  fortify 
the  mind;  whilst  the  Roman  books  and  discipline  lay  an  ardent  and 
burning  siege  to  human  virtue. 

The  insolent  doctrine  laid  down  for  March  29,  we  leave  to  our  fair- 
readers;  it  is  a  libel  on  ladies,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  women  who 
ministered  to  Christ,  wept  around  his  cross,  and  early  attended  his  tomb : 
of  these  the  saint  observes : — 

March  29. — ''The  devil  generally  makes  use  of  the  weaker  sex  when 
he  wishes  to  cause  us  to  fall." 

This  is  a  true  monk's  doctrine,  and  also  is  accordingly  a  false  doctrine ; 
whilst  monks  have  no  right  to  speak  of  ''  the  weaker  sex,"  for  women 
are  stronger  than  they,  both  in  sense  and  virtue. 

The  following  reflection,  comes  fairly  imder  the  nonsensical  division, 
for  none  can  by  any  possibility  know  what  it  means. 

April  20. — ''Let  the  sick  man  enter  into  the  Side  of  Jesus  and  Hia 
most  holy  Wounds;  let  him  not  be  afraid,  but  combat  manfully,  and  he 
will  come  forth  victorious." 

This  is  nothing  better  than  making  a  mock  of  the  Redeemer's  suffer- 
ings ;  it  is  imitating  those  who  cried  out,  "  prophecy  unto  us,  who  is  he 
that  smote  thee?" 

What  thoughtful  Christian,  can  read  the  following  puerile  priestlv  play 
upon  words,  as  if  in  order  to  bring  the  last  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer 
into  contempt  and  ridicule,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  humi-. 
liation  and  oisgust? 

May  4:. — "Let  us  concentrate  ourselves  so  completely  in  the  divine 
love,  and  enter  so  far  into  the  limng  fountain  of  fviscum  through  the 
munded  Side  of  our  Incarnate  Gocf,  that  we  may  deny  ourselves  and 
our  self  love,  and  so  he  unable  to  find  our  way  out  of  that  Wound 
againJ^ 

The  utter  imbecility  of  this  patron  saint,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
next  pious  meditation : — 

Oct*.  4. — ^"  We  ought  to  desire  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  want 
sixpence,  and  not  be  able  to  get  it." 

This  is  perhaps  eoual  in  sanity  to  the  grave  declaration  for  Au^.  S3. — ^ 

"  We  ought  to  desire  the  virtues  of  prelates,  cardinals,  and  popes, 
hut  not  their  dignities." 

Now  their  "dignities"  are  better  than  "their  virtues;"  and  if  we 
ought  not  to  desire  their  dignities,  ought  thet  to  desire  them  ?  In  truth 
we  ought  to  desire  neithery  for  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  (3)  Infamotis,  from 
these  "  Maxims,"  and  here  as  usual,  we  have  a  cross  division,  for  nearly 
all  are  infamous;  still  we  may  classify  if  not  the  Maxims,  at  least  their 
qualities. 
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Amongst  the  mfaimm  MaTriitwi,  Hm,  W9  tnaj  mvdj  rectken  tibe 
l^wing: —  ' 

.  June  25. — ir&3!  ^johm^  put  up  mth  the  um  of  bis  EOSOOMf 
can  never  make  any  advance  in  spiritual  thiogs/' 

.  In  other  woh.1%  a  man  must  be  willing  to  be  proved  a  ftlsifier,  or  any* 
tiling  else,  without  eleansg  himself ;  but  willingly  submit  to  the  degfa- 
dation,  as  the  passive  instrument  of  priestly  projecteu 

The  infamy  of  the  above  Maxim,  is  equaled  by  that  set  down  &r 
Feb-IL— 

Feb.  11. — Every  one  ought  to  give  in  rettdUg  t^o  the  ofMm  of  ojw- 
and.to  argue  in  fofwur  of  anoUier  and  againet  himself,  bsdA  take 
tilings  in  good  part." 

;  The  repast  ot  Nov.  6,  appears  to  add  aa  unusual  pcnrtirai  of  meanBess 
to  the  usual  infisany < 

"  He  who  really  wishes  to  beoome  a  samt  must  neyer  defend  lumself, 
except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  but  always  acknowledge  himeelf  in JMt,  even 
iphen  what  is  alledged  aaainst  Um  is  un^rueJ\ 

The  in$tances  of  (4)  slavish  Maxims,  are  sufficiently  abundant ;  we  ahaB 
set  down  a  few  of  them,  the^f  all  constitute  the  most  severe  charges  against, 
pie  Moman  heresy y — ^in  Rome's  own  sainted  langua^ 

Jan.  16. — ^^'They  who  really  wish  to  advance  m  the  vrBjs^  God, 
must  give  themselves  up  into  the  hands  of  their  superiors  always  and  in 
everything ;  and  they  who  are  not  living  under  obedience^  must  suhjeci^ 
themselves  of  their  own  accord,  to  a  learned  and  discreet  confessiNr,  whom 
they  must  obey  in  the  place  of  Gob,  disclosing  to  him  with  perfect 
^edom  and  simplicity  the  afi^rs  of  their  so^l,  and  they  should  never 
come  to  any  resolution  without  his  advice." 

Jan.  17. — ''There  is  nothing  whidi  gives  greater  security  to  o«r  ac- 
tions, or  more  effectually  cuts  the  snares  the  devil  lays  for  us,  than  to 
jbUow  another  persons  will,  rather  than  our  own,  in  doing  good." 

Jan,  10. — ''  When  the  devil  has  failed  in  malang  a  man  &11,  he  put^ 
forward  all  his  energies  to  create  di^ntst  between  the  penitent  ana  the 
confessor,  and  so  by  little  and  little  he  gains  his  end  at  last!^  (!) 

Feb.  4. — ''  He  who  al^ivays  acts  under  obebiesics,  mat  rest 

▲SSURflD  TnAT  HE  WII«|.  ;N0T  HAVE  TO  OIYE  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS 

actions  to  God." 

This  should  have  been — ^we  must  not  trust  ourselves^  our  own  passioiis 
or  speculations,  but  examine  God's  word.  ''He  who  trusts  to  his  ow]| 
beart,  is  a  fool,"  and  be  is  equally  a  fool  who  trusts  to  the  heart  of  ano- 
ther ;  the  text  means,  ithat  all  men  are  liable  to  delusion,  and  we  ure  all 
eq^usJly  to  seek  divins  guidance.  The  slavish  tendency  of  the  Popish 
misapplication  of  distrust  in  ourselves,  is  in  leading  us  to  trust  in  priests^ 
instead  of  distrusting  all  men  and  relying  on  the  wisdom  of  God^^ 
same  principle  is  involved  in  the  Maxim  for  May  11. — 

"  The  scrupulous  should  remit  tbemselves  always  and  in  every  thing  ta 
the  judgment  of  their  confessor,  and  accustom  themselves  to  Imve  a  can* 
tevwt Jor  their  own  scruples*^ 

The  one  prepared  for  June  15,  is  a  grave  falsehood 

"  He  who  conceals  a  grave  sin  in  confession,  is  completely  in  the  devil's 
hands." 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  does  not  conceal,  but  commits,  his  case 
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to iiheinriest,  is  in  tbo  devil's  hand,  who  employs  priests  to  keep  men 
from  Grod  and  Christ.  And  yet  the  saint  assures  us,  in  his  Maxim  for 
Oct.  11,  that— 

''The  devil,  who  is  a  most  haughty  spirit,  is  never  more  completeTy 
vMtered  than  hv  hinMity  of  hearty  and  a  eimple^  clear,  'undieguued 
mimfeetatwn  of  our  sins  and  temptations  to  our  confessor." 

Wnereas  in  trutii,  the  devil  never  more  completely  triumphs,  than 
when  a  sinner  thinks  he  has  huried  his  guilt  in  the  pnesf  s  ears. 

But  to  secure  the  most  abject  subserviency  to  the  priestly  despotism^ 
men's  minds  are  fKUSoned  with  such  Maxims  as  that  fc^  Nov.  22.-— 

''There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  t?ie  spiritual  life,  than  to  wish 

to  RULE  OXTBSELYES  AFTER  OUR  OWN  WAY  OF  THINKING." 

Ajftmr  whose  "  way  of  thinking"  then,  are  we  to  be  ruled?  After  that 
of  our  priest  confessor,  or  sfuritual  superior— of  course :  but  if  it  be  evil 
to  foUow  our  own  wav  of  thinking,  whose  wav  do  the  confessors  follow  t 
Their  own  ?  And  where  is  the  advantage  of  the  ability  of  thinking,  if 
we  are  not  to  follow  it?  Does  not  every  son  of  the  Church,  follow  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  when  he  follows  the  Church,  because  his  own 
PRIVATE  OPINION  is  that  the  Church  is  right  ? 

No  doubt  this  is  ^'  dangerous  to  tiieir  spiritual  life,"  and  nothing  would 
more  conduce  to  their  souls  health,  than  no  longer  to  be  ruled  by  their 
"own  opinion"  that  Rome  is  a  safe  guide :  and  abandoning  this  folly 
of  "trust  in  themselves,"  (April  12.)  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
mat  saint^  Luther,  and  his  predeceesors,  Paul,  Peter,  &c,  with  all  the 
Mowers  of  their  piety  and  teaching. 

But  what  is  the  Pseudo-Saint  Ptulip's  purpose  in  such  maxims,  is  it  to 
lead  men  to  a  wise  and  devout  reliance  on  safe  instructions  ?  No !  But 
to  blindfold  the  world,  that  priests  may  abuse  it.  Accoi*ding  to  these 
principles,  reason  is  the  grand  element  of  sin  in  our  constitution;  and 
our  sanity  as  well  as  holiness,  consists  in  bidding  &rewell  to  our  under^ 
standing,  as  the  proper  introduction  and  secunty  of  the  priesthood  of 
Borne,  whose  throne  is  built  out  of  the  relics  and  fragments  of  the  intel« 
lectual  &cultie8  of  mankind. 

P^haps  however,  it  will  be  retorted,  that  Roman  priests  do  not  lead 
men  away  from  Christ ;  for  they  declare  that  the  pnest  is  Christ,  or  at 
least  as  good,  so  men  have  as  many  Safviours  as  confess(»*s !  Thus  is 
their  piety  covered  by  blasphemy,  as  they  honour  the  Saviour  by 
TAKING  his  place  !   Accordingly  St.  Philip  declares,  Dec.  2. — 

"  When  we  go  to  confession,  we  ought  to  persuade  ourselves  to  find 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  person  of  our  confessor." 

If  this  be  true,  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  men  to  lay  aside  their 
onm  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  and  follow  the  direct  guidance  of  the 
^viour  in  the  confessor ;  onlv  they  must  first  lose  their  reason  before 
they  can  believe  in  this  infallible  guide. 

We  see.  then  why  those  alaviSi  principles  are  inculcated;  why  men 
are  not  to  trust  themselves,  viz.,  because  they  should  tanst  the  priests, 
who  also  are  men,  and  by  the  like  reason  not  to  be  trusted,  either  with 
their  own^spiritual  affairs,  or  those  of  other  people :  but  these  priests,  to 
escape  the  inconsistency,  get  beyond  the  province  of  humanity,  and  tell 
us  to  see  the  Saviour  in  them  ! 

And  Saint  Philip  crowns  this  blasphemy  towards  God,  and  insoJenoa^ 
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towards  the  worlds  by  absolutely  recommending  as  a  yirtub  tob  mor- 
tifying OF  OUR  UNDERSTANDINO. 

Now  what  part  of  our  nature,  is  to  set  up  and  mortify  our  leason? 
It  must  be  some  part  that  is  not  reasondbloy  and  therefore  the  recom- 
mendation of  Saint  Philip  is  absurd.  Reason  is  to  be  governed,  by  what 
is  not  reason !  Protestants  may  be  unable  to  belieye  that  such  thmgs 
are  taught  expressly  by  a  canonized  saint,  whose  works  are  recognized 
by  the  Church  which  canonized  him  \  and  who  is  the  founder  of  a  flourish- 
ing Roman  sect,  the  Oratorians. 

And  whilst  Protestants  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  this,  Romanists 
would  not  scruple  to  deny  it,  unless  they  feared  that  St.  Philip's  book 
was  at  hand,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  blushing.  But  this  little 
book  from  which  we  are  now  quoting,  the  Maxims  and  Sayings  of  St. 
PhiUp  Neri ;  arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  adapted  to  the 
feasts  of  the  Church,  from  the  ItaUan,^by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber, 
WITH  AUTHORITY;"  is  surely  authority  enough.  Besides  this  part  of 
the  title  page,  there  is  a  device  with  this  circular  motto,  "  Sanete  W%V 
Jride  Orapro  If  obis.**  Holy  WilfndT)ray  for  us.  Mr.  Faber*8  pre&ce 
is  dated  "St.  Wilifrid's,  Feast  of  St.  Bridget." 

These  are  illustrious  persons ;  and  the  book  Twhich  may  be  carried  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket)  is  published  by  Thos.  Riciiardson  and  Son,  London. 
Our  readers  may  therefore  easily  carry  about  with  them  this  little  pocket 
companion,  and  point  out  to  Romanists,  the  passages  we  have  referred  to, 
as  well  as  the  following,  which  crown  the  whole  by  takings  awav  the  I 
crown  of  reason,  the  crown  of  humanity,  that  in  our  imbecile  condition^ 
we  ma^  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  priest,  ^^And  crown  Him  Lord 

June  28. — "Those  who  pay  a  moderate  attention  to  the  mortification  ^ 
of  their  bodies,  and- direct  their  main  intention  to  mortify  the  will 
and  UNDERSTAXDiNG,  cveu  in  matters  of  the  slightest  moment,  are  more  i 
to  be  esteemed  than  they  who  give  tJiemselves  up  exclusively  to  corporal  | 
penances  and  macerations." 

July  29. — A  man  ought  to  mortify  his  understandino  in  JittU 
things,  if  he  wisJies  eaMly  to  nufrtify  it  in  great  ones,  and  to  advance  vn 
the  way  of  virtue**  (!) 

Aug.  22. — A  man  should  not  so  attach  himself  to  the  means  as  to 
forget  the  end ;  neither  must  we  give  ourselves  so  mucK  to  mortify  the 
Jlesk  as  to  forget  to  mortify  the  hrain,  which  i»  the  chief  thing  after  all." 

Nov.  6. — *'The  sanctity  of  a  man  lies  in  the  breadth  of'tlu^  fin- 
gers, (the  forehead,)  that  is  to  say,  in  mortifying  the  understand* 
ING,  which  would fain  reason  upon  things.** 

We  shall  take  advantage  of  some  observations  that  have  already  ap- 
peared on  these  and  similar  maxims,  in  the  fourth  Oration  to  the  Orato- 
rians,"* the  first  of  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  number. 

Speaking  of  Father  Newman's  doctrine  of  persecution,  the  Protestant 
orator  proceeds : — 

^"To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  persecution/  observes  the  Fatber, 
'she  (meaning  the  Church)  must  head  a  movement  which  it  is  impossible 

*  Orations  to  the  Oratorians,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures 
on  Catholicism  in  England  by  the  Rev.  Brbwim  Grant,  B.A.  London :  Ward 
udCo.   Twopence  each. 
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to  stippress/ — and  then  there  will  be  no  persecution,  for  she  wiU  effeo- 
tuallj  suppress  all  heretical  thoughts,  crucify  reason  in  the  cradle,  make 
all  men  religiouslj  imbecile,  and  then  there  will  be  no  one  possessing 
sense,  soul,  or  courage  to  encounter  persecution.  And  this  will  be  the 
Millennium  for  which  St.  Philip,  of  Neri,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Orato- 
rian,  seems  to  long, — ^in  his  ^  Maxims  and  Sayings,'  where  he  tells  us 
that, — 'in  order  to  be  really  obedient  [i.  e.  to  our  human  superiorsj  it  is 
not  enough  to  do  what  obedience  demand,  we  must  do  it  mtkout  reasonr 
ing  upon  iV  (Jan.  22.) 

And  again,  '  a  man  ought  to  mortify  his  UNBSRSTANDixa,  in  little 
things,  if  HE  WISHES  to  mortify  it  in  great  ones,  and  to  advance  in 
the  way  of  virtue.'  (July  29)  In  other  words,  according  to  St.  Philip, 
the  greatest  saint  is  the  greatest  fool, — having  a  mortified  understandinc^l 
Now  the  Bible  tells  us  to  mortify  our  lusts,  and  to  use  our  understand- 
ings ;  nevertheless  says  Paul,  '  in  malice  or  wickedness  be  ye  children^ 
but  in  understanbinq  be  yb  men.'*  The  priests  cannot  understand 
this ;  they  translate  it, — ^in  understaadinof  be  ye  children,  and  by  this 
they  mean  childishness!  'Th©  scrupulous,'  says  Dr.  Newman's  St. 
Philip,  ^  should  remit  them  always  ana  in  everything  to  the  judgment 
of  their  confessors,  and  accustom  themselves  to  have  a  contempt  for  their 
scruplesJ  (May  II.)  St.  Paul  says,  'whatsoever  is  not  of  mitn,  is  sinj 
let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded,'  and  respect  his  scruples,  which  St. 
Philip  says  we  are  to  despise.  'Neither  must  we,'  says  the  sainted 
Phihp,  '  give  ourselves  so  much  to  mortify  the  ^flesh  as  to  mortify  the 
brain,  which  is  the  chief  THiNa  after  alV  (Aug.  22.)  So  the 
one  thing  needful  for  a  Romanist  is  to  clear  out  his  brain  pan,  and  make 
room  for  Romanism,  by  having  first  an  empty  head :  so  writes  the  saint 
whose  picture  hangrs  over  Dr.N  ewman's  head.  Whether  the  Doctor  has 
taken  the  advice,  is  for  him  to  say ;  but  he  assures  us,  that  only  a  Catho- 
lic can  understand  Catholicism,  in  otfa^er  words,  we  must  lose  our  under- 
standing before  we  can  understand  it.  Such  are  the  '  Logical  consisten- 
cies of  the  Romanist's  view.'  St.  Philip  says,  'the  sanctity  of  a 
HAN  lies  in  the  breadth  of  three  fingers  (the  forehead,)  that  is  to  say, 
IN  MORTIFYING  THE  UNDERSTANDING,  which  would  fain  rcason  upon 
things.^  (Nov.  5.)  And  this  he  says,  in  his  meditation  for  thefifta  of 
November,  gun-powder  plot  day.  This  is  a  more  horrible  plot,  to  blow 
lip  man's  reason,  or  in  the  physical  language  of  the  saint,  to  mortify 
nian's  brains  hj  blowing  them  out !  What  a  dear,  good  saint  j  how  weU 
lie  mortified  his  understanding.  The  great  means  of  this  mortification  is 
unpUcit  faith  in  our  confessor,  and  this  is  a  grand  proof  of  the  state  of 
that  'three-fingered'  re^on. 

"'When  we  go  to  confession,'  observes  our  patron,  '  we  ought  toper' 
9uade  ourselves  to  find  jesus  Christ  in  our  confessor  :  (Dec.  2) 
and  see  the  blessedness  of  this  blasphemous  persuasion,  whoever  is  direct- 
ed by  his  spiritual  superiors,  as  our  '  most  dear  son '  in  Satan,  the  Bar- 
tholomew Dutcher, — 'he,'  says  the  patron  of  lies,  the  patron  of  the 
Oratorians,  '  he  who  always  acts  in  obedience  [i.  e.  to  spiritual  superiors] 

MAY  REST  assured  THAT  HE  WILL  NOT  HAVE  TO  GIVE  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
HIS  ACTIONS  TO  GoD.'  (Feb.  4.) 

•  lCor.xiv.20. 
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'  ''May  he  rest  assored  of  thia^ — then  Paul  is  a  liar^  fbr  aayii^iihatwe 
must  ALL  stand  before  the  iudgment  seat  of  Christy  to  g^ive  an  account 
of  BTBRT  DKBD  doHs  in  the  iodyy  whether  it  he  good  or  had.  Is  not  this 
a  magmficent  instrument  of  tyrfmnjy  the  very  secret  of  persecution,  that 
our  spiritual  advisers  can  thus  take  our  sins  upon  themselves^  and  not 
even  absolve  us,  but  what  is  more  inSeunous,  ungodly  and  diaboU<»I, 
move  our  reeponetbility  ?  But  what  does  the  &nripture  say  to  victims  of 
such  shameless  deceivers  of  the  nations?  ' Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not 
mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowethj  that  shall  he  reapJ* 

What  th^  shall  this  founder  of  tiie  Oratory  reap,  who  sowed  lies? 
What  is  the  true  divine  answer  to  this  glozing  sophistnr  of  tliese  Orato- 
rians,  in  their  opposition  to  our  private  judgment  and  their  denial  of  the 
judgment  of  God, — ^two  Roman  heresies  which  go  together,  denying 
man's  liberty  and  Gk)d's  exclusive  prerogative  ?  There  is  but  one  answer, 
'  So  then  bvert  one  of  us  shall  give  acoount  of  himself  to  God.* 
—-(Rom.  ziv.  12.)  May  we  have  Christ  now,  as  our  only  hope,"  and 
then  we  shall  rejoice  at  nis  apoearing  to  judge  the  world  by  his  word. 

Thus  &r  we  see  how  Dr.  Newman  would  free  Protestantism  from  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  persecution,  that  we  may  join  that  party  is 

WHICH  IT  IS  LOGICALLY  CONSISTENT. 

And  if,  as  his  whole  argfument  implies,pmecntion  be  an  inconsistency 
with  us,  but  a  consistency  with  him,  it  foHows,  that  persecution  is  a  lofi;^ 
eal  element  of  his  religion,  which  religion  (aco(nrding  to  Philip,  m 
founder  of  the  Roman  sect  of  the  Oratorv)  has  no  logic  in  it,  bit  re- 
quires the  absence  of  brains  or  a  mortified  understanding,  as  the  road  to 
perfectioa  in  virtue,*  instead  of  the  road  to  Bedlam.  If  Dr.  Newman  and 
hn  brethren  be  logically  consistent  with  their  founder,  they  Aould 
tize  the  new  OraUnr,  'the  New  Asyhim.'  And  if  we  need  farther 
yroot  of  the  lamentable  mental  condition  of  the  founder  of  the  Oratorian 
nere^,  we  need  quote  only  one  other  passage^  pointed  out  by  a  friffltd 
who  kmdly  provided  us  with  '  Philip's  Maxims  and  Sayings.'  It  is  the 
reflection,  meditation,  or  spiritaal  fcxxi  set  down  for  the  4ui  of  October; 
and  the  reader  is  directed  in  tlie  prefiuse,  to  read  only  one  a  day:  it ia 
called  a  re|past.  Now  here  is  q)l£aidid  entertainment ;  *  we  ought  to  de^ 
eire  tobetn  such  a  eondUion,  as  to  want  siaspenee,  and  not  be  able  to 
get  it: 

^  Brothers  of  the  Oratory,  here  is  a  '  philosophical  difficulty/  to  e^lain 
on  what  principle  a  man  oug^t  to  be  such  an  arrant  booby  ?  Thu  St 
Philip  is  your  great  light;  out  the  light  that  was  in  him  was  darkness, 
and  you  rejoice  in  that  darkness." 

Need  more  be  said,  to  convict  St.  Philip,  and  through  him^  the  Roman 
Church,  which  sanctions  his  teachings,,  canonizes  hinuelf;  and  harboms 
his  followers— to  convict  St.  Philip  and  the  Roman  Church  of  teaching 

doctrines  of  devils,"  denying  God's  word,  dethroning  man's  reason, 
destroying  man's  responsibility  to  God,  to  set  up  the  temple  of  supersti- 
tion, m  wnich  the  pnest  shall  fill  the  shrine;— who  opposeth  and  ex* 
alteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  Gbd  or  that  is  worsnipped;  so  that 
as.Ood,  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Qod,  shewing  himself  that  ha  is  Godr 
— (Thess.  iL  4.) 

•  GalatiaDS  vi.  T. 
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*  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 

SHALL  BE  ROOBTD  UP."— ^Matt  XV,  13.) 

In  <iiose  who  think  a  National  Chnrdi  right,  Dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think 
it  wrong,  silauoe  is  a  shame. 


THE  REV.  L  B.  N.  MOLESWORTH,  D.D.  AND  HIS  WBSLEYAN 

CONVERT. 

A  LiTTLB  Pamphlet  with  the  following  pithy  tide,  Go  to  Church- 
by  W.  6,  fonnerly  a  Wesleyan,"  may  amuse  if  not  astonish  our  readers; 
it  would  .be  quite  safe  to  print  it  without  note  or  comment,  though  it  is 
^'published  at  the  request  of  1.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  Vioar  oT  Roch- 
dale.'* 

The  Author  gives  a  very  interesting  autobiography  in  his  preface 
the  sentiments  contained  in  this  Tract  are  those  of  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion.  On  arriving  at  years  of  matu- 
ritjr,  he  was  enabled,  by  eamiBst  prayer  and  a  diligent  study  of  the 
suoject,  to  throw  aside  ihepremdiees  ot  early  inistruction,  to  adopt  the 
principles  and  services  of  the  Church  of  Ens;land,  and  to  seek  admission 
into  its  communion,  from  a  firm  and  decided  conviction  that  the  English 
Church  is  the  true  Apostolic  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
country;  that  its  teachmg  is  the  pure  Christianity  of  the  Bible;  that  in 
princii^e  and  practice,  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  primitive  Church 
than  any  other;  and  that,  consequently,  its  claim  to  be  received  as  a 
correct  standard  of  &ith  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  system. 


This  preface  may  teach  our  Church  friends  to  exclaim,  save  us  from 
our  friends;"  for  the  tone  is  an  Oxford  intimation;  and  the  finger-post 
points  to  Rome. 

The  reasons  why  we  should  go  to  chmrch,"  are  very  discriminating 
and  emphatic ;  they  are  marked  off  by  numerals,  and  begin  with  '  JBe* 
cause  :* — thus,  "  go  to  church," 

^'I.  BeeauBB  in  the  authoriised  principles  of  the  Church  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  purely  orthodox  ana  evangelical  Truth.  The  doctrines  of 
H^y  Trmity ;  the  natural  sinfulness  of  man ;  the  atonement  of  Christ; 
the  influence  of  t^e  Holy  Spirit ;  justification  by  fiEdth ;  the  Sacraments, 
as  means  of  grace;  the  necessity  of  good  worlds,  with  the  happiness  of 
^  righteous  after  death,  and  the  eternal  destruction  of  the  mially  im- 
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penitent,  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  the  Church  has  derived  £roni 
God's  word." 

Do  the  Wesleyans  deny  the  Trinity  and  atonement  ?  Then  why  not 
stop  with  them  r 

II.  Because  of  the  suitableness  and  completeness,  the  Scriptural  and 
devotional  character  of  its  litur^.  In  spirituality  and  tendency  to  as- 
sist the  devotions^  and  promote  the  edification  of  the  worshipper,  it  may 
fairly  challenge  a  comparison  with  every  other  uninspired  production. 
And  in  no  other  religious  service  whatever  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Wred  Scriotures  Oa  some  occasions  nine  chapters  of  the  Bibk 
are  repeated  during  one  service." 

It  is  a  pity  W.  &.'s  Wesleyan  friends  did  not  know  about  the  Bible, 
or  perhaps  Vmj  also  would  Imve  read  it  in  their  chapels.   But  we  are  to 
go  to  church  "  a^am, 

III.  Because  it  is  the  only  Protestant  system  which  provides 
ciently  for  public  worship ;  that  is,  for  the  worship  of  God,  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  is  required  publicly  to  join.  In  other  systems,  the 
minister  alone  worships  publicly,  and  therefore  sustains  the  part  of  a 
theatrical  performer,  rather  than  any  thing  else.  Whereas^  in  the  Church, 
provision  is  made  for  all  to  unite  in  prayer  and  praise." 

-  By  w(»*shipping,  our  pamphleteer  seems  to  mean  speakiTiff  oui ;  some 
Methodists  do  this. 

IV .  Because  of  the  Scriptural  character  of  its  mode  of  Church  go- 
^vemment,  which  is  Episcopacy.  No  one  can  read  the  New  Testament 
attentively,  especially  tne  ifpisfles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  without  pe^ 
eeiying  that  the  Episcopal  form  was  sanctioned  and  adopted  in  pimitive 
times  by  the  Apostles  themselyes." 

-  This  is  not  doubted f  but  is  a  bishop?  Independency^  is  Epis- 
copacy. 

V.  Because  its  ministers  possess  authority  to  dispense  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  administw  the  sacraments,  derived  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
Apostles,  ir(»n  Christ  himself,  who  alone  has  absolute  authority  in  the 
Church }  and  who  has  given  commission  to  his  Apostles,  and  tlffough 
them  to  their  successors  alone  to  the  of  time,  to  proclaim  the  g&l 
tidings  of  salvation  to  every  creature  under  heaven." 

When  did  Christ  give  them  this  authmity,  and  take  it  from  othm? 

"VI.  JS^mti^d,  in  separating  from  the  Church,  you  render  yourself 
guilty  of  the  sin  St.  Paul  refers  to,  when  he  requires  "  that  there  shall  be 
no  schism  in  the  body.*  By  schism  is  meant  the  sepa/ration  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Ckureh  from  the  restj  to  form  a  distinct  seet  or 
party  by  themselves.  [!  H  And  if  separatists  repudiate  this  appellation, 
im  the  ground  that  it  refers  to  division  in  the  Cfhurch,  not  to  separation 
J^rom  it,  I  answer,  that  those  who  make  a  division  in  the  universal  Churek 
are  schismatics^ — those  who  separate  from  it  are  apostates.  Under  one 
or  other  of  these  denominations,  those  who  separate  must  be  classed/' 

[Unfortunately,  no  one  can  separate  from  the  universal  Church,  so  w« 
are  safe.] 

"  Most  of  the  differences  now  unhappily  existing  in  the  Establishment 
liave  arisen  from  the  disposition  manifested  by  some  to  sympathiie  with 
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ihoae  yAo  bare  separated  from  i]»---the  Piqiists  on  the  one  hand^  and  the 
Dissenters  on  the  other ;  while  the  Ghturch  has  wisely  and  providentiallj 
chosen  a  path  midway  between  these  two  eictrenies  of  error. 

Bid  the  Papists  separate  from  yoo,  or  yon  from  them^  and  both  from 
the  Apostles? 

^  VII*  JBeccmse  there  are  no  professedly  Christian  oommmuties  in  a 
state  of  separatian  from  the  Chnrch  in  this  country^  which  have  not  fallea 
into  grievous  doctrinal  errors^  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  l»ety^  and 
subversive  of  religious  truth.  Either  tJwy  limit  the  mercy  of  Ood  to  a 
small  portion  of  mankind,  (ht  they  assign  to  human  nature  a  moral  and 
religious  capability,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
JSieretv  or  religious  error  arises  from  the  presumption  ana  vain  confidence 
of  sQca  as  f<dlow  out  then:  own  preconceived  notions,  instead  of  taking 
an  anthoritativa  standard  of  truth  as  their  g^de.  Now,  the  Bible  alone 
is  the  religion  of  Churchmen,  and  God  has  gracionsly  condescended  to 
^ive  to  man  this  infallible  rule,  to  direct  hir  &ith  and  practice.  To  it 
implicit  obedience  should  be  yidded ;  and  no  man  has  a  right,  natural  or 
acouired,  to  make  a  religion  for  himself." 

Do  you  leave  out  the  Pray^  Book  then ;  and  do  you  aU  agree  about 
it  7  Is  not  Qorham  a  heretio,  a  eeMma;^y  or  do  you  agree  to  diffier,  and 
eherisJi  eohiems  ?   But  we  must  "  go  to  Church," 

^Vin.  Becofose  the  Ckurch  of  England  is  the  greatest  bulwark 
against  Pofpery  in  the  world.  Its  Articles  and  Homilies  yield  to  no  un«> 
inspired  compositions  in  their  firm  and  decided  protest  i^inst  the  errors 
^  Borne.  The  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  is  almost  of  itself  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  withering  curse  of  Papal  influence  will  never  again 
overspread  these  realms." 

Who  provides  the  swarms  of  new  priests^  but  your  Chuix^h^  with  all 
herhomuies? 

IX.  Because  it  is  the  established  religion  of  the  countryj  and  it  is 
sinful  to  separate  from  a  Church  establisked  by  law,  unless  it  can  he 
proved  from  Holy  Scripture  that  its  principles  are  opposed  to  the  will  of 
God.  And  this  cannot  be  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  em- 
phatically, in  reference  to  this  country,  '  the  Church  of  the  first-bom," 
and  is  based  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone." 

But  it  is  proved  from  Scripture  that  a  National  Church  is  not  a  Chiis- 
tian  institution. 

Nor  is  its  connexion  with  the  State  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  the  dictates  of  God's  word.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  that  such  connexion  is  scripturally  lawful  and  religiously 
expedient,  but  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
spu'itual  instruction  of  the  people,  and  for  the  performance  of  religious 
worship  among  them." 

Why  not  quote  the  passages  ? 

X.  BecavMy  while  other  religious  bodies  are,  from  their  own  confes- 
sion, in  a  state  of  progressive  declension,  the  Church  of  England  is  aris- 
ing to  a  sense  of  its  pre-eminent  position  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the 
world  5  is  revivmg  in  Christian  purity  and  trath :  and  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergy  are  increasing  in  usefulness  and  efficiency.   That  most  impor- 
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tant  of  aD  mfnisterial  duties— pastoral  ▼iatation  mhieh  U  io  mMeh 
neglected  among  others  as  to  be  almost  foi^tten,  is  roYiyed  and  carried 
out  much  more  extensiTelj  in  the  Establismnent*" 

No  doubt  the  Church  is  beginning  to  find  out  her  position;  and  we 
hope  she  will  soon  rectify  it. 

Having  briefly  enumerated  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  adyice  giren, 
each  of  which  mndd  rMwre  a  large  treatise  fully  to  diseuss,  permit  me 
to  Bda— Go  then  to  Church.  Attend  the  noose  of  Ood  r^guluty  and 
constandj.  Whenever  that  sacred  dweUing-plaoe  ct  the  Most  High  is 
open  for  divine  worship,  let  jmxt  presence  there  be  an  eocamide  to  o(£en, 
and  a  source  of  spiritual  advancement  to  yourself.  And  let  your  vdoe  be 
heard  durii^  the  service^  in  singing  the  praises  of  your  Mfdcer;  and  in 
the  responses^  acknowledging  his  mercies^  imploring  the  forgiveness  d 
your  sms^  and  die  assistance  of  Gk)d's  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  you  hence- 
fordi  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Let  the  sinrit  of  the  Psalmist  oon- 
standy  animate  you :  '  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  die  Lord,  that  will  1 
seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  '  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
my  life ;  to  behold  the  oeauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  enquire  in  his  templk."* 
There  Ood  has  declared  he  delights  to  record  his  name,  and  to  his  faith- 
ful worshippers  will  impart  all  die  blessings  of  his  salvation,  *  ever  world 
without  end."*  W.  G. 

W.  O.  has  evidendy  been  all  along  dunging  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, not  one  stone  of  which  is  now  left  upon  another,  but  dl  is  overturned : 
may  his  newly  adopted  Church  take  warning  in  time ;  that  as  the  Jewish  I 
temple  was  overthrown,  to  make  way  for  a  spiritual  Israel^  so  the  Epis- 
copalian body,  may  punfy  itself,  and  become  a  Church  of  true  nnritaal 
worshippers  and  no  longer  an  amalgamation  of  the  world  and  the  Church; 
the   torm  of  godliness  ^  as  a  national  eloak,  without   the  power  thereof.'' 

We  are  sorry  for  Dr.  Moleswordi,  that  he  can  find  nothing  better  to  j 
recommend. 
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SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Und0r  this  departmentj  seepUcal  objectunu,  and  iystems  or  principles 

^  advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity^  are  dispassionateljf  considered. 


THE  REV.  ROBERT  NARES,  A.M.,  ON  THE  CHARACTER 

OP  CHRIST. 

As  the  best  and  safest  refutation  of  objections,  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
truth,  we  propK>se  here  to  conclude  our  reply  to  the  mistaken  objections 
against  Christiamtj,  contained  in  the  Autobio^ph j  of  an  Atheist,"  by 
a  few  considerations  on  the  real  nature  of  Ghristiamty,  as  exhibited  in  the 
life  of  Christ  himself.  Whilst  our  own  views  on  this  subject,^the  real 
nature  of  the  ^pel,  are  presented  in  various  forms  under  the  first  de- 
partment, we  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  excellent  suggestions  contained 
in  the  introductory  part  of  a  work  entitled— 

The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated ;  by  a  comparative 
view  of  their  histories.''* 

If  our  extracts  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  caU  attention  to  this  ad- 
mirable manual  of  spiritual  criticism  and  moral  argument,  it  will  do  great 
good.  We  commend  the  work  especially  to  students  and  teachers  of  the 
word  of  life. 

''To  write  a  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  necessary.  Several  of  acknow- 
ledged exoBllence  already  exist ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pious  in 
general;  and  they  must  all  be  drawn  from  the  same  divine  source,  the 
gospels.  But  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  general  reflections,  of 
considerable  importance,  may  still  be  made  upon  those  sacred  histories ; 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  whole,  and  upon  particular  parts.  To 
these  reflections  therofore  1  hasten,  without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  the 
form  of  a  regular  exordium.  For  considerations  on  this  subject,  the  reli- 
gious will  no  more  require  an  apology,  than  the  impious  and  the  thought- 
foss  will  admit  of  any. 

''The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  gospel  histoiT,  taken  altogether,  in  its 
various  features  and  peculiarities,  the  more  firmly  we  must  feel  convinced 
tiiat  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  histoiy  of  a  mere  man ;  nor  can  have  been 
produced  by  the  common  powers  ol  human  nature.  The  principal  cha- 
racter, Jesus  Christ,  is  a  personage  who  has  no  prototype  or  resemblance 
in  the  history  of  the  woridif   He  could  not  possibly  have  any ;  for  a 

«  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  A.M.    C.  F.  Riyington,  8t.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

t  The  Editors  of  the  British  Critic  say  (October,  1816,  p.  90S)  that  the  creations  of 
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man  without  a  fault  was  never  seen,  and  he  had  none.  If  there  had  been 
feults  in  his  character,  an  honest  lustorian  would  have  recorded  them,  as 
Moses  told  his  own ;  and  the  Evangelists  those  of  themselves,  and  their 
brethren,  even  when  most  disgracenil  to  them.  But  th^  could  not  en- 
tirely have  concealed  the  faults  of  tiieir  Master,  even  with  the  utmost 
desire  to  do  it,  had  there  been  any  in  his  character.  They  would  have 
been  traced  in  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative ;  they  would  have  been 
elicited  from  the  facts  themselves,  howerer  studioosly  suppressed  or  palli- 
ated by  the  historians.  Ambition,  for  instance,  would  nave  appeaim  in 
his  conduct;  or  pride;  or  the'  love  of  worldly  glory;  or  cnie%,  er vio- 
lence of  temoer.  Whatever,  in  short,  marks  the  character  of  a  public 
man,  througn  his  public  actions,  could  not  wholly  have  been  hidden :  and 
if  some  more  secret  vices  had  been  studiously  suppressed,  the  virulence  of 
those  adversaries,  who  made  crimes  even  of  his  miracles,  and  prophetic 
speeches,  could  not  have  failed  to  trace  them  out,  and  to  urge  thim 
strongly  against  them. 

But  he  was  without  fault :  and  this  is  the  more  certain,  because  his 
proper  historians  have  never  directly  said  it*  They  have  written  the 
most  simple  of  all  narratives.  They  have  not  even  attempted  to  draw 
his  character,  or  to  venture  an  opinion  of  their  own  upon.  it. 

They  have  apologized  for  nothing ;  they  have  merely  told  what  their 
Master  said  and  did,  on  such  occasions  as  they  thought  proper  to  record; 
and  have  lefb  their  readers  to  discern  his  chai'acter  in  tne  facts.  They  have 
acted  most  wisely  in  so  doing.  They  have  thus  avoided  everything  that 
could  give  a  suspicious  appearance  to  their  history ;  all  partizanship ;  all 
pleading  of  a  cause.  But  observe,  that  this  very  thing  is  what  was  nevor 
done  by  any  other  historians  in  the  world.  It  is  then  at  least  a  reascm 
for  distinguishing  the  Evangelists  from  all  other  writers  :*  and  this  is  no 
small  matter. 

But  the  history  of  a  man  without  a  fault,  or  even  the  suqudon  of  an 
infirmity,  is  as  reinote  from  the  experience  of  mankindy  as  any  thing 
that  is  most  miraculous*  Of  those  who  have  been  celebrated,  for  an^r 
famous  acts  or  works,  the  g^eral  history  hai^  been,  that  some  great  quah- 
ties  have  been  counter-balanced  by  faulta  equally  great ;  or  by  infirmities 
which  make  us  blush  for  our  common  nature.  It  would  be  an  irksome 
enquiry  to  pursue,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  assertion  could  not  be  nume- 
rous, nor  probably  any ;  except  such  as  arose  from  the  imperfectness  of 
our  accounts.  Tne  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  are  many,  striking,  and 
well  known.  > 

Chap.  I. — The  chabacteb  of  Jesus  Chbist  could  not  havb 

BEEN  INVENTED. 

Shakespeare  have  no  prototype  in  naiwe.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  they  have  all  their 
foundation  in  the  human  character.  Titania  ia  a  jealous  and  ca];Mriciou8  wife ;  Caliban 
a  gross  and  brutal  wretch,  but  who  might  be  a  man,  if  the  poet  had  not  chosen  to  fieign 
otherwise.  Bat  besides,  the  merit  of  Shakespeare's  supernatural  fictions  is,  that  they 
fall  in  with  the  general  ideas  of  men,  applied  to  such  subjects.  Eyery  one  feels  thai 
they  haye  a  kind  of  truth,  though  feigned.  But  the  character  of  Jesus  oontradictB  eyery 
common  or  preyious  idea  of  men,  oonoeming  the  probable  demeaaour  (tf  so  exalted  s 
human  being. 

•  We  may  except  perhaps  some  other  sacred  writert;  but  that  rather  corroborates 
than  weakens  the  pretesttons  of  these. 
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*'But  I  proceed  jfurther,  and  say,  with  the  utmost  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion^  that;  supposing  the  most  ardent  desire  to  impose 
^pon  the  world  the  picture  of  a  man  without  a  faulty  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  not  have  been  drawn  from  fancy  or  invention 
by  any  person  or  persons  who  ever  lived  in  this  world,  before  that  charac- 
ter had  actually  appeared.  The  reason  for  this  is  so  plain  and  certain, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  admit  even  of  a  cavil.  It  is  simply  this :  that 
the  ideas  or  principles,  upon  which  that  character  is  formed,  did  not  then 
exist  in  the  world.  Humility,  meekness,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  universal 
fomerolence  were  not,  anywhere,  at  that  time,  esteemed  as  virtues,  or  as 
exalted  features  of  character.  No  man  whoever  lived,  in  any  countrv  of 
the  world,  would  have  proposed  patience  under  insults,  as  a  part  of  an 
illustrious-character ;  or  would  have  thoue^ht  of  uniting  mild  forbearance 
with  powers  superior  to  human  nature,  and  an  origin  derived  from  heaven. 
Dignity  of  character  indeed  we  see  in  the  evan^hcal  picture  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  simplest  yet  sublimest  dignity ;  but  it  is  a  di^ty  totallv  un- 
mixed with  pride ;  consequently  it  was  a  species  of  dignity  never  before 
seen  on  earth.  It  was  a  species  of  di^ty  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  conceived,  since  it  arose  from  circumstances,  in  which  a  mere  man 
Gould  not  possibly  have  stood ;  from  an  inherent  and  intrinsic  elevation, 
depending  neither  upon  the  accidents  of  life,  nor  the  opinions  of  men ; 
but  upon  something  extraneous,  even  to  human  nature  itself. 

"  Such  a  character  could  not,  I  say,  have  been  ima^ned,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  it  were  wholly  inconceivable.  The  people  of 
Israel,  though  they  expected  their  Messiah  at  that  time,  expected  only  a 
mortal,  a  Ascendant  of  David :  or  if  some  among  them,  from  those 
various  prophecies,  which  certainly  intimate  a  higher  character,  had  ex- 
pected Grod  incarnate,*  how  was  the  imagination  of  man  to  form  such  a 
union  for  itself?  Few  persons,  I  believe,  will  venture  to  deny,  that  if 
they  had  imagined  such  a  personage,  they  would  have  figured  to  them- 
selves a  very  different  being  fr*om  me  mild  and  humble  Jesus ;  bom  in  a 
low  situation  of  life,  though  of  the  predicted  royal  origin ;  Uving  ob- 
scurely for  the  greater  part  of  his  time ;  and,  even  in  the  period  of  his 
public  celebrity,  without  a  regular  home,  or  any  ostensible  means  of  daily 
support. 

The  Jews,  more  especially,  could  not  have  had  such  a  conception } 
since  it  is  demonstrable  that  their  ideas  ran  wholly  upon  power,  and 
splendour,  and  conquest ;  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  indeed, 
no  less  than  universjEil  dominion  over  other  nations.  A  Messiah,  formed 
by  Jewish  imaginations,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  mighty  general, 
a  conqueror  and  a  king.  On  whose  arms,  if  not  sufficiently  potent  b^ 
human  strength,  would  have  been  seconded  by  miraculous  agency.  Their 
ideas  would  mfelHbly  have  recurred  to  the  sword  of  God  and  of  Gideon, 
or  the  irresistable  progress  of  Joshua ;  except  that  they  would  have  ex- 
tended their  hero's  victories  upon  a  more  munificent  scale,  making  the 
whole  world  their  theatre,  instead  of  the  confined  and  inconsiderable  ter- 
ritory of  Canaan.  The  indications  of  this  disposition  may  be  traced  even 
in  the  chosen  twelve ;  but  most  remarkably  when,  after  the  resurrection 

•    The  Lord  himself  shaU  suddenly  come  to  his  temple."— Mai.  Hi.  !• 
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ot  JeeoSy  ihey  presumed  to  ask  hiniy '  Load,  wilt  thoa^  at  this  time,  restore 
again  the  kingdom  of  Israel  T'* 

But  I  sajy  yet  more  ffenerallj,  that  neither  the  Jew8|  nor  a/ny  oiker 
human  beings,  oould  pos^l j  hare  had  a  conception  of  such  a  personage 
and  such  a  clmracter  as  Jesus  Christy  as  he  appears  throughout  the  seve- 
ral gospels;  nor  could  they  have  drawn  or  collected  it,  except  firom  the 
reahtj  presented  to  their  observation.  The  illustration  of  this  important 
truth,  m  various  points  of  view,  will  form  the  chief  subject  of  theae 
remarks ;  which,  if  they  conyey  to  any  other  minds  the  conviction  im- 

Eressed  by  them  upon  that  of  the  Author,  cannot  £eu1  to  be  of  considera- 
le  use." 
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V. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

251^  Nature  of  Man  as  Spirittuil,  Immortal,  and  Besponsihley  will  be 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


MIND  AND  MATTER:  THEIR  EVIDENCES  AND 
DISTINCTIONS. 

(  Continued  from  page  ^\.)  * 

I  SHALL  take  notice  but  of  one  thing  more,  and  that  is/  Mr.  Gildon's 
attempt  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the  soul ;  his  ar^ments  are  as  unlikely 
to  prove  ity  as  most  I  have  seen :  but  I  shall  shew  the  notion  to  be  absurd 
in  itself,  and  impossible  to  be  maintained. 

Tlie  essence  of  all  matter  must  be  the  same,  whether  extension,  or  any 
^in^  else,  be  assigned  as  the  essence  of  it ;  and  though  we  may  be  ite- 
rant of  the  essence  of  matter,  yet  we  know  it  cannot  be  essential  to  it  to 
think :  lor  then  all  matter  would  necessarily  think.  But  the  difference 
in  the  several  sorts  of  matter  can  be  only  in  accidents,  that  is,  in  bulk, 
rest,  motion,  situation,  and  iBs^re,  none  oi  which  can  render  matter  capa- 
ble of  thought.  For  if  a  di^rent  bulk  of  matter  could  produce  thought 
in  it,  and  the  subtile  matter  should  be  able  to  think  ana  reason,  though 
the  gross  cazmot:  then  the  parts  of  a  stone  would  think,  when  it  is 
g^und  to  dust ;  tnough  when  they  are  joined  and  compacted  together^ 
they  make  up  a  body,  as  unlikely  to  think,  as  any  thing  we  can  imagine. 
lirest  could  cause  matter  to  think,  a  stone  would  be  the  most  thii^ng 
creature  in  the  world.  If  motion  could  cause  it,  than  that  which  moves 
with  most  quickness,  would  think  most,  as  fire,  and  the  sun,  and  stars : 
bnt  motion  is  only  a  successive  change  of  place,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  matter  should  thiiik  in  one  place,  rather  than  in  another;  or  why  it 
should  think,  when  it  is  moved  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  in  any 
curve  line,  rather  than  when  it  lies  still.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  why 
matter  should  be  able  to  think,  or  not  think,  according  to  its  situation  or 
position ;  why  it  should  think  in  the  brain,  rather  than  upon  the  trencher ; 
or  when  it  is  digested,  and  reduced  to  animal  spirits,  rather  than  when  it 
is  in  a  more  compacted  substance,  and  has  a  dinerent  relation  to  the  parts 
of  matter  about  it.  Lastly,  if  any  sort  faure  could  produce  thought, 
stones  must  certainly  thinK,  as  well  as  the  best  of  us ;  and  so,  indeed, 
ini^Ut  anything  else :  for  what  body  is  there  that  they  may  not  subsist 
nnder  all  varieties  of  figure  f 

Orades  of  Reason,  p.  IBT. 
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Neither  can  any  Incky  conjuncture  of  all  these  together  produce  a 
power  and  faculty  of  thinking.  For,  imagine  what  bu&^  rest  or  motion^ 
situation  and  figure  you  can^  to  meet  together,  they  are  all  alike  uncapable 
of  so  much  as  one  thought ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  any  of 
these  accidents  or  momfications  of  matter^  but  it  is  as  far  from  any  power 
of  thinking,  as  matter  itself  is;  and  therefore  thinking  can  no  more  arise 
from  a  comoination  of  them  together,  than  it  can  proceed  from  the  amass- 
ing together  of  matter.  All  the  accidents;  but  motion,  haye  nothing 
active  or  operative  in  them,  but  are  onlv  matter  under  different  modes 
and  relations.  And  motion,  whatever  the  figure,  or  bulk  and  contexture 
of  any  body  may  be,  can  be  but  motion  still ;  and  suppose  what  contex- 
ture or  mooifications  you  will ;  what  is  motion,  under  all  determinations, 
collisions  and  combinations,  but  change  of  place  ?  And,  how  can  change 
of  place  produce  thinking,  under  an^  variety  of  contexture  in  the  parti- 
cles of  matter?  Free-will  is  impossible  to  be  accounted  for  by  matter  or 
motion,  as  JEfneurus  found,  who  was  therefore  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
his  decUnatumes  atomarum  ;  for  which  he  is  so  justly  exposed  by  TuUy. 
For  neither  can  matter  determine  its  own  motion,  nor  can  motion  deter- 
mine itself,  but  must  be  determined  by  something  external ;  whereas  aU 
men  find  it  in  their  power  to  det^mine  thems^Sves  by  an  inward  and 
voluntary  principle. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  soul,  in  its  operations,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  body :  vet  the  soul,  even  m  this  state,  has 
taoughts,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  body,  or  any  material  thing;  as 
thoughts  of  God  and  spirits,  its  own  reflex  t^ioughts^  or  consciousness  of 
its  own  operations.  And  if  it  were  now  capable  of  no  thought^y  but 
$uch  as  have  some  dependence  upon  the  body  ^  yet  this  can  never  prove 
that  the  soul  itself  is  material,  or  that  matter  thml^s.  A  man  writes  witb 
his  pen,  and  cannot  write  without  one ;  is  it  therefore  his  pen  pr^q^ly 
that  writes,  and  not  the  man?  The  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  aoiUy 
in  its  operatioiis  here ;  and  as  the  instrument  is  fit  pr  unfit,  so  mueb  its 
pperations  be  more  or  less  perfect. 

But  it  u  ^trame^  that  the  chief  part  of  us  should  be  of  swih  a  no- 
ture,  that  we  qan  jorm  no  idea  of  it.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  it,  though 
but  an  imperfect  one :  and  do  we  not  know,  tW  the  eye,  the  noblest  part 
pf  the  body,  cannot  see  itself,  hut  imperfectly,  and  .by  reflection  ?  And 
let  anj  man  try,  whether  he  can  form  a.  better  of  a  matmal  aoul, 
than  of  an  immaterial  one.  B^t  this  writer,  by  idea  seems  to  mean  a 
material  idea^  or  imac^ation ;  and  we  cannot,  indeed,  form  a  material 
idea  of  i^i  immaterial  spirit.  Yet,  af^r  all  which  he,  or  any  man  else^ 
has  said,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  as  clearly  underptoody  as  that  of  the 
body  :  and  there  is  nothing  encumbered  with  greater  di^Qvdties  than  ex* 
tension,  if  that  be  the  essence  of  matte/ ;  and  if  that  be  not^  it  is  as  hard 
still  to  know  what  the  essence  of  matter  is.  The  instance  which  he  brings 
of  hruteey  is  easily  answered,  whether  they  can  think,  or  not.  If  they 
cannot,  the  objection  falls  of  itself :  if  they  can,  I  should  rather  suppose 
that  their  aouls  may  be  annihilated,  or  may  transmigrate  and  pass  firom 
one  brute  to  another,  than  that  the  souU  of  mm  9iV$t  be  matwja]^  thai 
the  souls  of  brutes  may  be  material  too. 
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AM&at  gwtiemany  of  Iste^  has  asserted,*  tfast  it  is  mp&uiblefor 
nty  by  the  eowtemplatum  of  eur  own  ideas,  withmt  revekUiony  to  aiS" 
wider  whether  ommpotmcy  hath  not  ffwen  to  some  systems  of  matter^ 
fitly  ditposedy  a  power  to  perceive  or  think  i  and  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  super-add  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking  ; 
which  is  what  he  likewise  calls  d  modification  of  thinking,  or  power  of 
thinking.  But  it  seems  not  intelligibfe,  how  (jrod  should  super-add  to 
matter  this  faculty,  or  power,  or  modification  of  thinking,  unless  he 
chiaage  the  nature  of  matter^  and  make  it  to  be  quite  another  thing  tban 
it  is,  or  join  a  subBtanee  of  another  nature  to  it.  But  the  question  m 
whether  a  faculty  of  thinking  can  be  produced  out  of  the  powers  and 
Yarious  modifications  of  matter?  And  we  can  have  no  more  conceptioni 
how  any  modification  of  matter  can  produce  thinking,  than  we  can,  how 
any  modification  of  sound  should  produce  seeing :  all  modifications  of 
matter  are  the  same,  as  to  this  point  \  and  matter  u^aj  &s  well  be  madcr 
no  matter  by  modifying,  as  be  made  to  think  by  it  This  is  just  as  if  a 
man  should  maintain,  Uiat  though  all  immaterial  substances  are  not  ex- 
tended and  divisible,  yet  some  of  them  may  possibly  be,  or  omnipotence 
may  super-add  to  them  a  faculty  of  extension  ana  divisibility :  for  im* 
material  substances  may  become  divisible  and  material  by  the  same 
philosophy,  by  which  we  may  conclude,  that  matter  may  think ;  which 
is  the  same  thinsf  as  to  become  immaterial,  and  to  surpass  all  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  matter.  He  f  urges,  that  there  may  be  capacities  in 
matter,  which  no  man  can  conceive,  smce  that  gravitating  power,  which 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  proved  to  belong  to  all  bodies,  would  before  have 
been  thought  incredible.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  power  abore  the 
nature  of  matter,  any  more  than  there  is  in  motion.  For  gravitation  is 
only  a  determinate  mode  of  motion :  and  it  is  very  easy-  to  conceive,  that 
matter  is  as  well  capaUe  of  (me  determination  of  motion,  as  of  another; 
since  matter  is  hei*em  only  passive,  and  not  active,  or  enabled  to  move 
voluntarily,  and  determine  itself,  as  human  souls  da  That  which  is 
capable  of  any  cme  determination  of  motion,  may  be  capable  of  all  kinds 
of  deta^ination ;  but  that  which  may  be  determined  always,  may  not 
be  capable  of  determining  itself  any  one  way.  Matter  must  ever  remain 
incapable  of  thinking,  uiuess  it  could  change  its  nature,  and  become  im« 
material,  and  then  it  would  not  be  matter,  which  would  think,  but  some* 
thing  else.  And  it  is  of  little  use  or  consequence  to  enquire,  what 
onmipotenee  can  do  by  a  super^idditum  of  iSEusulties  to  matter ;  when 
between  those,  who  prove  the  soul  to  be  immatoial,  and  such  as  suppose 
it  to  be  matffl^,  the  only  question  in  dispute  is,  not  what  a  divine  power 
can  effect,  (f(Mr  these  men  are  unwilling  to  grant  any  such  power  presid- 
ing over  matter)  but  whether  a  faculty  of  tninking  can  be  {MXMluced  out 
of  matter,  by  any  modifications,  or  changes  and  determinations  of  motion. 

[We  intend  occasionally  presenting  our  readers,  with  such  parts  of 
certain  authors  as  may  be  buried  amongst  by-gone  questions,  com- 
posing the  greater  part  of  their  works   and  also  to  inti'oduce  to  their 

•  Mr.  Lock'a  '^Hnmane  XTndentaiidiiig/'  1.  4.  c.  a  §i.  6.  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Woroefter,  p.  66. 

t  Beply  to  the  Biihop  of  Worcesterfi  Answer  to  his  Seoood  Lstter,  p.  404,  a».  . 
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notioe,  micli  extracts  from  scarce  and  yolnnrinoiis  aiidior8,a8  aronot 
likely  to  meet  the  e^e  of  the  many.  The  above,  on  Mind  and  Hatteri 
is  from  a  work  entitled  ''the  ReasonaUeness  and  Certain^  of  the 
Christian  Religion."   By  Robert  Jenkin,  D.D.   1715.  Editor.] 


THE  VISION. 

One  evenii^  lately,  I  was  sitting  at  an  advanced  hour  in  my  stody, 
revolving  the  pages  of  Dante's  Inferno.  My  mind  was  agitated  by 
many  harassing  circumstances,  magnified  and  distorted  by  an  over- 
wrought imagination.  Yet  instead  of  seeking  to  calm  this  perturbation 
by  the  charm  of  soothing  words,  such  as  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  poems  of 
dowper,  or  Campbell,  or  Rogers.  I  felt  urged  by  an  imnatural  impulse 
to  satiate  my  thoughts,  as  it  were,  with  what  is  terrible  and  overwhelm- 
ing, by  plun^ng  into  the  strange  horrors  of  that  revelation  of  vengeance 
and  woe.  Dante  describes  himself  as  being  guided  by  virgil  through  the 
portals  of  heU,  and  conducted  from  one  region  of  punishment  to  another, 
each  region  being  appropriated  to  some  particular  crime,  which  is  there 
visited  with  its  own  peculiar  sufferings.  As  my  eye  passed  along  the 
lines/ 1  accompanied  them  in  thought  through  eacn  gradation  of  guilt 
and  misery,  and  carried  away  by  the  vivid  delineations  of  torment,  seemed 
almost  to  watch  with  them  the  writhins'  of  the  victims,  and  to  hear  the 
low  sounds  of  despair  in  which  they  tola  of  the  various  steps  by  which 
their  sin  had  been  consummated.  Then  I  turned  to  the  portrait  of  him 
who  had  conceived  the  whole,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  furrows  of  his 
careworn  countenance,  and  the  marks  of  stem  grief  which  long  and  un- 
merited exile  had  stamped  upon  his  brow,  I  mused  upon  what  is  probably 
his  own  fate  now,  in  the  invisible  world  to  which  he  has  departed.  "  Is 
he  now,"  said  I  to  myself,  an  eternal  inhabitant  of  those  scenes  of 
darkness  and  anguish  through  which  he  once  travelled  in  imagination? 
What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  he  is  not,  if  none  but  those  who 
have  the  spirit  of  Christ  can  dwell  with  Christ  for  ever?  And  how 
many  of  earth's  noblest  minds  bear  him  company  in  those  dreary  abodes! 
Surely  all  the  might,  majesty,  genius,  and  oeauty  of  earth,  have  gone 
down  to  the  pit  of  perdition,  and  hell  hath  grown  rich  on  the  spoils  of 
our  ruined  world.  Were  the  rolls  of  fame  rehearsed,  and  each  name  re- 
corded therein  responded  to  by  him  that  bore  it,  to  how  many  would  an 
answer  be  returned  by  voices  from  beneath !  My  heart  shuddered— I 
paused,  and  looked  up.  With  a  start,  I  perceived  a  stranger  seated  upon 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  motionless,  with  nis  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a 
moumml  expression.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  dark  gown  that  fitted 
close  to  his  tall  and  emaciated  form,  the  outlines  of  his  hoUow  cheeks 
were  marked  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  dried-up  channels  of  lonff-for- 
gotten  tears ;  a  withered  chaplet  was  twined  round  his  ample  forehead. 
"Who  art  thou?"  I  exclaimed  with  difficulty.  "I,  student,  am  the 
Florentine  exile,  Dante  Alighieri,  once  the  visitor,  now  the  denizen  of  no 
imaginary  hell :  rise,  and  follow  me."  He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  wrist 
_its  touch  was  heavy  and  cold :  I  stood  up  as  one  bewildered,  who 
moves  without  wiU  or  thought.   His  g^p  grew  firmer,  and  locked  mj 
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ann  like  a  manade— Gome  on,"  he  whispered,  and  I  followed/  unre- 
sisting. We  went  down  step  after  step,  silently  and  swiftly,  but  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  descent.  The  passage,  which  had  at  first  seemed 
only  the  breadth  of  the  staircase,  continually  widened  and  widened,  till 
there  seemed  no  wedl  or  partition  on  either  side,  as  far  as  could  be  per- 
ceiyed  by  the  dull  and  uncertain  light  which  peryaded  the  air;  and 
whereas  it  had  at  first  been  solitary,  and  we  had  passed  on  alone,  I  began 
to  haye  an  indistinct  perception  of  numerous  forms  that  were  hurrying 
some  upwards,  some  downwards,  but  all  in  silence.  Not  a  voice  was 
heard,  not  a  footstep  sounded.  How  long  the  descent  continued  I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  became  quite  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  At  length  our 
feet  rested  on  what  seemed  a  level  plain,  rough  and  uneven  to  the  tread, 
as  if  we  had  been  passing  over  rocks  mingled  with  heaps  of  cinders ; 
which  however  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  rapid  promss  of  my  compa- 
nion, nor  did  I  myself  seem  to  feel  any  difficulty  in  Keeping  up  with  nis 
pace.  A  faint  and  lurid  glow  appeared  to  be  breaking  upon  the  obscurity 
from  a  distance,  and  a  rushing  sound,  like  that  of  a  vast  torrent,  invaded 
the  stillness  which  had  been  mtherto  so  deep  and  unbroken.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  beheld,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  a  sheet  of  wreathing  smoke  and  flame,  towering 
with  nuge  spiral  columns  high  in  the  air,  yet  not  unbroken  and  stationary, 
but  ever  ana  anon  in  different  parts  subsiding,  and  blazins'  up  again  with 
renewed  fury  and  a  deafening  roar,  as  if  roused  by  the  blast  of  an  inces- 
sant hurricane. 

My  companion  stopped — Behold  the  walls  of  the  eternal  prison,"  he 
said.  I  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  my  hair  stood  on  end,  my  brain  whirled 
dizzily,  and  I  pressed  the  hand,  that  was  left  fi^e,  upon  my  eyes.  Look 
up,  mortal,"  cried  my  guide,  we  have  passed  the  gates,  and  entered 
the  realms  of  Justice."  I  looked,  and  saw  that  we  had  indeed,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  been  transported  beyond  the  wall  of  fire,  which  rose 
in  terrific  splendour  behind  us,  and  illumined  everything  around  with  a 
strange  unearthly  gleam.  We  were  passing  along  a  wide  valley,  crowded 
with  figures  that  resembled  in  their  dress  and  aspect  ancient  statues : 
they  moved  to  and  fro,  sorrowful  and  perplexed,  m  silence,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  as  if  searching  for  what  they  could  not  find. 

These,"  said  Bante,  are  the  Gentile  philosoph  ers  and  poets,  who  when 
they  knew  God,  glorified  him  not  as  6od,  but  became  vain  in  their  ima- 
ginations, and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Xo  those  imaginations 
they  are  now  wholly  surrendered,  and  that  darkness  has  settled  down  upon 
their  hearts  for  ever.  But  let  us  pass  forward — ^it  was  not  these  you 
came  to  see."  I  followed,  unable  to  question  or  reply.  Our  progress 
was  as  rapid  as  before,  so  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  I  caught  only 
an  imperfect  glance  of  crowds  of  objects  that  seem  to  hurry  by  us. 
Some  that  were  neai*er  our  view,  my  conductor  pointed  out,  and 
described.  ^^See  that  anchorite,  he  said,  kneeling  upon  a  mounte- 
bank's stage,  practising  his  self-mortification,  going  tnrough  his  de- 
votions and  telling  his  beads  with  incessant  toil ;  while  the  suiTounding 
multitude,  whom  he  deceived  by  a  pretended  sanctity  dl  his  life,  yeu 
out  cries  of  derision  and  scorn,  that  ring  for  ever  in  his  ears,  and 
cover  him  with  perpetual  confusion.    Hath  he  not  his  due  reward? 
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Obaerre  ibe  tjmat,  who  swdato  there  at  ike  fotgo^  endesvomfag  to 
link  into  chains  those  fiery  serpents  that  oofl  aronnd  and  sting  him, 
as  he  plies  his  firuitless  task.  But  onward,  onward,  this  is  dl  as  nothing 
to  what  you  have  come  to  see."  His  cold  hand  grasped  me  more  firmly, 
and  we  pressed  on  with  unabated  speed.  I  looked  cm  either  side,  and 
horrors  were  poured  into  my  heart  as  into  a  cup,  until  it  ran  over  with 
excess  of  agony.  I  saw  a  liattle  field  on  which  armies  were  met  for  mor- 
tal conflict,  the  eyes  of  the  combatants  gleamed  with  undying  hatred, 
their  steeds  were  like  evil  spirits  in  fierceness  and  strength  as  they  pawed 
the  soil  with  terrific  snortings;  the  thunders  of  heu  sounded  to  the 
charge  and  they  rushed  to  the  onset,  and  grappled  and  fought,  and  tram- 
-pled  and  tore  each  other :  then  they  separated,  Bsad  again  renewed  the 
strn^le  with  additional  fury  through  an  eternity  of  vain  and  interminaUs 
slaughter. 

^d  I  saw  revellers  met  round  a  banqueting  board,  whicli  was  amply 
spread  with  dehcious  meats  and  enticing  wines :  they  goi^ed  themsdives 
to  repleti(m  with  dainties  for  which  they  had  no  longer  taste  or  appetite, 
and  quaffed  the  wine  continually  which  scorched  their  brain  like  buminfr 
poison;  while  they  shrieked  out  the  same  msipid  and  miserable  songs 
that  had  been  the  expression  of  their  earthly  hap{Hness.  I  saw  among 
them  forms  that  I  recognized.  Methoughi  it  sounded  strangdy  to  hear 
the  roof  of  hell  re-echo  the  burden  of  Life,  let  us  Cherish and  Away 
with  melancholy."  But  Dante  turned  round,  and  said  in  stem  sarcastic 
tone,  Is  not  the  Beity  just  ?  have  not  all  these  the  pleasures  m  which 
they  delighted,  even  such  as  they  thought  were  fitted  to  satisfy  their  im- 
mortal souls  ?  But  onward,  neither  was  it  this  you  came  to  see."  I  saw 
gamblers  doomed  to  throw  the  dice  in  perpetual  desire,  frenxj  and  des* 
pair :  I  saw  the  votaries  of  fashion  whirling  in  an  endless  dance,  with  the 
smile  of  courtesy  on  their  cheeks,  while  their  hearts  were  gnawed  by 
everlasting  envy  and  disdain :  and  one  most  strange  spectacle  I  bebdd,  a 
wretched  suicide,  sharpening  with  unwearied  earnestness  the  weapon  of 
destruction,  and  driving  it  to  his  heart  again  and  again  to  see  if  it  wonld 
let  out  life,  and  release  him  from  his  agony,  but  in  vain !  and  he  tried 
the  edge,  and  deeming  it  not  sharp  enough,  whetted  it  again  for  renewed 
disappointment. 

We  halted  at  last.  Look  around  now,  and  gaze  your  fill,  said  the 
stem  Florentine,  for  this  is  what  you  came  to  see.  Here  dwell  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  pure  Christianity,  who  knew  their  master's  will  right  weD. 
but  did  it  not."  So  I  looked,  and  saw  an  old  man,  on  whose  knees  rested 
a  book,  in  which  he  read  with  close  attention  and  intense  eagerness;  and 
as  he  read,  he  groaned  as  if  his  heart  would  have  burst  in  twain,  bat  it 
was  riveted  beyond  the  power  of  anguish  to  rend  it.  The  book  he  lead 
was  the  word  of  God — he  had  I'ead  it  on  earth  morning  and  evening,  he 
bad  quoted  it  and  applied  it  to  the  admiration  of  all,  but  he  had  never  feit 
its  power  till  now. — ^Again  I  looked,  and  I  saw  a  congregation  assemhled 
before  a  pulpit  of  elegant  structure,  and  they  sang  the  praises  of  God  with 
voices  loud  and  clear,  and  the  melody  of  the  lip  was  sweetly  tuned,  but 
the  heart  was  ground  with  eternal  remorse.  The  hymn  ceased,  mod  a 
preacher  ascended  the  pulpit.  His  form  was  tall  and  graceM  and  hiB 
oearing  was  dignified :  and  as  he  waved  his  hand  and  commeooed  a  dis- 
course of  splendid  diction  and  consummate  oratory,  dfescanting  upon  the 
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glories  of  Christ's  redemption,  who  would  have  thought  that  the  midjrinff 
worm  was  piercing  his  soul  within  ?      There,  said  l)ante,  is  an  admired 
and  popular  preacner, — a  finished  pulpit  orator, — a  man  who  loved  the 
pulpit  as  a  stage  for  display,  who  considei*ed  the  glories  of  Christ  as  an 
unequiJled  theme  for  declamation,  and  this  cross  as  affording  the  very 
climax  of  tragic  effect   Such  as  the  Shepherd  was,  such  were  the  sheep, 
and  here  they  may  enjoy  their  favorite  excitement  for  ever.    Is  not  this 
^  sight  far  worse  than  that  of  the  tyrant,  or  even  of  the  suicide  ?  But 
look  again  on  the  other  side."    I  turned  in  speechless  horror,  and  saw  a 
table  spread  with  a  fair  white  cloth,  and  bread  and  wine  were  placed  upon 
it  in  seemly  order,  and  men  with  pale  countenances  sat  round  the  board  in 
silence,  from  whose  eyes  anguish  looked  forth  as  from  the  bars  of  a  prison 
window.      Understandest  thou,"  said  my  mide,     is  not  that  more 
awful  than  the  field  of  eternal  carnage."   I  replied  not,  but  sta^ered 
and  became  blind  with  fear.   When  I  recovwed  my  sight,  we  had  turned 
away,  and  I  saw  at  a  distance  a  solitary  pair  moving  along  in  the  lurid 
lights  a  youth  and  a  maiden,  the  face  of  the  former  concealed  by  his  left 
hand  which  was  pressed  upon  it  as  in  a  paroxysm  of  indescribable  pain, 
while  he  held  his  other  arm  at  full  length  as  if  to  hold  off  the  lady  who 
clung;  to  it  vehemently  and  would  not  leave  him.   Her  attire  was  ricl^ 
her  Kurm  delicate  and  graceful,  her  eye  like  that  of  a  basilisk,  gleaming 
from  under  her  bold  and  expressive  fofehead,  which  was  well  reueved  by 
her  dark  braided  hair.   She  opened  her  lips  and  poured  forth  a  tide  of 
9ong,  like  the  charm  of  an  enchantress;  but  as  she  sang,  the  youth's 
frame  writhed  with  more  violent  agony.   I  turned  with  a  curious  and 
enquiring  look  to  my  conductor,  who  said    would  you  know  who  these 
are  'I  consider  them  well.  That  youth  was  one  of  no  mean  attainments,  of 
a  mind  ardent  and  strong — ^he  knew  the  goepel  of  Christ,  and  entered  the 
^linistry  with  warm  seal  and  high  expectations  of  usefulness.   There  is 
his  rich,  graceful,  and  accomplished  aye  amiable!  hut  ffodles^  wife ;  and 
these  are  the  songs  with  which  she  seduced  his  heart  from  Christ." 

J  gazed  at  them  again  with  grief  and  pity.  They  eame  towards  us. 
The  fall  swell  of  her  voice  rose  upon  my  eai*  so  sweet  and  thrilling,  that 
in  myself  I  hardly  wondered  that  he  had  been  overcome.  It  seemed  to 
pierce  him  to  the  souL  He  threw  himself  down  on  the  ground  and 
writhed  in  torture.  She  knelt  down  and  bent  over  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  such  faithfulness  of  affection, 
while  her  song  change  to  a  low  and  plaintive  air,  that  my  heart,  which 
had  hitherto  been  seared  and  hard,  touched  by  the  scene  and  the  melody 
combined,  became  soft  like  that  of  a  child,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  He 
weeps,"  cried  a  hundred  voices,  he  is  not  one  of  us — ^who  hath  ever 
seen  tears  in  hell  ?"  And  at  this  cry  came  rushing  towards  me  myriads 
of  forms  from  every  direction,  so  that,  terrified,  I  started — and  behold, 
the  whole  scene  was  gone,  vanished  entirely,  and  I  found  myself  lying 
on  the  floor  of  my  study,  while  the  moonlight  streamed  into  the  room, 
and  looking  out  X  saw  once  more  the  houses  and  trees,  and  the  stars 
twinUing  in  the  sky  above.  Then  I  drew  my  bi*eath,  and  wiped  the 
cold  sweat  from  my  throbbing  brow ;  and  after  long  musing,  I  arose  sad 
and  depressed,  and  was  sick  at  heart  for  many  days,  for  I  Imew  in  myself 
that  it  was  i^t  all  a  dream,  and  that  those  mnna  were  not  naere  pluoH 
tbmis  without  a  real  evidence  anywhere. 
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LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL,  OR  MEN  AND  MASTERS; 
THEIR  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 

SHKWiNa  THE  Necessity  op  Populak  Education,  and  "  Shobt 
Hours"  op  Labour  as  Contributing  Thereto. 


Money  is  ^ot  the  capitalist's  chief  good. 
Labour  is  not  the  workman's  chief  end. 

The  ffreat  contest  now  going  on  in  the  world  is  between  private  selfish- 
ness andiuiiversal  right;  between  personal  interests  and  party  pr^udioes, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  ^neral  good  of  mankind  on  the  otner.  The 
great  theorem  that  is  bemg  demonstrated  is,  that  direct  selfishness  is 
Shortsighted ;  and  that  men  best  secure  their  own  good  by  forgetting 
ihemsdives,  and  caring  for  others.  This  controversy  has  been  maintained 
a  long  time  in  secret ;  but  now,  by  the  advance  of  mCelligence,  is  becom- 
ing more  public,  and  every  successful  enterprise  is  in  the  right  direction: 
as  seen  in  the  increasing  freedom  oT  thought,  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  in  the  attempts  to  emancipate  freemen  fi!^m  the  excessive  domina- 
tion of  labour,  and  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance :  the  one  aimingat 
the  shackles  of  the  body ;  the  other  at  the  shackles  of  the  mind.  We 
propose  examining  these  subjects  in  their  connection  with  each  other. 

There  have  been  various  efforts  made  of  late  by  different  associations, 
to  alleviate  the  labours  of  shopmen,  i.  e,  of  those  who  serve  behind  the 
counters ;  but  it  seems  to  be  too  much  foi^otten  that  the  same  arguments 
tell  in  favour  of  a  larger  class  of  persons,  and  with  a  greater  force;  for 
besides  that  the  greater  number  is  the  more  important,  the  majority  of 
this  greater  number  are  also  more  severely  tasked;  and  therefore  have 
greater  need  of  relaxation.  But  our  object  is  not  to  exalt  the  claims  of 
one  class  to  the  detriment  of  another :  this  is  always  both  foolish  and  in- 
jurious. Society  is  like  the  human  body ;  if  one  class  suffers,  the  others 
must  sympathize :  if  one  is  ill-used,  the  evil  will  re-act  upon  the  rest 

If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  Only  in  society 
the  misfortune  is,  that  the  consequences  are  not  so  readily  seen.  The 
landholder  may  impose  restidctions  on  commerce,  in  order  to  favour  agri- 
culture, and  for  a  time— within  a  very  narrpw  limit — the  end  may  appear 
to  be  gained;  but  the  real  effect  will  eventually  be  seen,  namely,  that  hy 
injuring  one^  you  injure  all; — ^that  agriculture  cannot  thrive  on  the  ruins 
of  commerce,  but  must  be  ruined  itseff  at  the  same  time ;  for  agriculture 
forms  a  commodity  of  the  market,  and  must  consequently  be  influenced 
by  the  exchangeable  value  of  other  thin^.  But  if  the  interest  of  the 
famer  and  the  merchant  cannot  really  be  separated,  the  same  thing  is 
more  obviously  true  of  the  interest  of  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  in  either  party  to  think  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  can 
be  benefited  by  injuring  the  otner.  Their  interests  are  one.  We  have, 
therefore  no  patj  quarrel,  for  or  against  either ;  but  have  to  b^  the  atr 
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tention  of  both  to  a  subject  of  mutual  interest,  namely^  the  evils  of  various 
kinds :  first,  to  the  workpeople  themselves,  and  eventually,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  all  other  classes  resulting  from  a  to(^  extended  time  of  labour. 

It  seems  generally  imagined  that  no  other  sort  of  reasoning  is  of  value 
on  this  question  but  such  as  refers  to  health ;  in  other  words,  the  sound 
condition  of  the  body,  us  if  this  constituted  the  whole  of  a  man;  so  that 
the  inquiry  has  amounted  to  a  problem  of  this  sort, — how  much  labour,  and 
for  how  long  a  time  can  these  bodies  endure?  Now,  we  think  that  this 
is  a  grossly  ignorant  way  of  handling  the  question ;  for,  after  all  that  can 
be  said,  it  is  the  lowest  ground  that  can  be  taken.  If  men  could  endure 
an  unlimited  amount  of  labour,  still  they  have  higher  ends  to  answer  than 
mere  labour;  and  though  they  possessed  iron  sinews,  and  lungs  of  brass^ 
it  would  not  follow  that  they  are  merely  machines  made  for  drudgery. 

To  argue  this  point  chiefly  on  the  score  of  health,  is  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  man  is  a  beast  of  burden,"  whose  task  is  to  be  measured 
by  his  power  of  endurance.  But  both  employers  and  employed  will  reject 
such  a  notion  with  disgust :  man  is  a  nobler  creature  than  a  camel  of  tiie 
desert,  or  a  carrier's  horse.  Now,  even  these  animals  must  not  be  ovei-^ 
wrought,  or  they  become  permanently  injured ;  they  must  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  properly  fed  and  managed,  or  the  avaricious  driver  out^ 
wits  himself  by  running  his  useful  servants.  Nay,  more,  a  steam^ngine 
or  any  other  piece  of  dead  machineiy,  must  be  kept  in  good  order — ^pro- 
perly oiled  or  greased,  otherwise  it  wiU  wear  out  too  soon. 

Let  us  try  to  suppose  a  case.  Here,  say,  is  a  large  factory;  huge  ma- 
ehines  are  whirling  round  in  mimic  omnipotence,  and  a  few  feeble  men 
by  the  advantage  of  intelligence  are  regulating  the  whole :  if,  then,  some 
hems  (not  belonraig  to  this  world,  and  not  knowing  wbat  men  are,) 
ehould  enter  such  a  factory,  and  look  around,  he  might  at  first  consider 
men  €bs  only  a  part  of  tiie  factory j — ^mere  machines  moving  about  and 
doing  their  part  of  the  work  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rest ;  he  would 
perceive  no  difference.  But  at  night,  when  the  whole  stopped,  he  would 
notice  that  whilst  the  straps,  roUei-s,  and  wheels  remain  witnin  the  walls^ 
that  curious  bundle  of  macninery  caUed  man  moved  out  of  the  place  and 
came  back  in  the  morning.  Hero,  then,  would  appear  a  difference.  Do 
those  moveable  ragines  (men)  work  in  any  other  factory,  or  why  do  they 
go  away  and  leave  the  rest  behind  them  ?"  And  after  our  "^inquiring 
visitor  had  learned  that  they  went  to  a  home  to  rest,  he  would  ask,  what 
does  HOME  mean  ?  and  why  is  not  the  factory  their  resting  place,  as  it  is 
the  only  permanent  place  of  the  larger  machines?" 

He  would  next  have  to  learn  that  these  men  are  living,  intelligenty 
moral  creatures,  who  were  not  made  simply  to  work,  but  who  work  that 
they  may  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying  certain  wants.  He  would  learn 
that  these  men  are  linked  to  similar  oeings  by  moral  ties,  standing  in  the 
relation  of  child,  parent,  brother,  sister,  friend ;  and  that  besides  these 
social  or  moral  relations  to  each  other,  there  is  also  a  God  above  them,  to 
whom  they  owe  admiration,  awe,  gratitude,  submission  and  love.  Here^ 
then,  we  say,  would  be  a  higher  point  of  view  in  which  to  regard  men ; 
and  the  next  inquiry  would  be,  should  there  not  be  some  proportion  in  the 
time  allotted  to  these  variom  purposes?  The  discovery  tnat  man  is  a 
person,  not  a  thing — ^an  end;  not  a  meanS|  throws  great  light  on  the  sub-' 
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ject:  manufactures  are  for  men,  not  men  for  manufactures;  a  man  is 
above  his  warky—is  of  more  coMequence  than  what  he  produces.  All 
work,  all  manufactures,  commerce  of  whatever  description,  is  for  the  good 
of  men, — is  a  means  of  supplying  their  wants ;  and  therefore  men  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  if  subordinate  to  any  of  these  purposes. 

Man  is  the  highest  production  in  this  world  ;  the  greatest 
manufactory  going  on  here  is  the  formation  of  men  into  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  creatures.  Whatever,  therefore,  stands  in  the  way 
of  this  is  in  direct  defiance  of  that  bein^  who  formed  the  world  and  filled 
it  with  inhabitants,  placing  man  at  the  head. 

Labour  may  be  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  It  is  a  blessing  so  far  as 
it  gives  men  some  definite  pursuit,  forming  a  kind  of  ballast  for  character, 
steadying  men's  minds,  training  them  for  duty,  rendering  them  self- 
helpfiil,  and  mutually  useful ;  but  labour  is  a  curse,  so  for  as  by  crashing 
or  overtasking  the  powers  of  the  body,  it  represses  the  energies  of  the 
soul ;  checks  the  growth  of  what  is  divine  within  us,  and  stands  between 
man  and  that  high  position  which  his  nature  was  intended  to  reach. 

Every  reasonable  deduction,  therefore,  fi*om  the  time  given  to  labour, 
and  transference  of  this  time  to  intellectual  pui*suits  is  so  far  lifting  off 
from  him  that  yoke  which  belong  to  beasts  of  burden,  and  placing  on  his 
head  that  mark  of  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  creation,  and 
which  was  bestowed  on  man  by  the  Maker  and  proprietor  of  all 
Hitherto  we  have  been  denying  that  man  is  intended  merely  for  work, 
and  that  the  right  principle  on  which  to  conduct  this  inquiry  is, — how 
much  work  can  he  stand  without  material  injury  to  his  physical  frame  ? 
And  if  the  discussion  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  physical 
capabilities  of  man,  it  plainly  follows  that  other  parts  of  his  nature  are  ta 
be  considered  ;  and  consequently  it  is  implied  that  whatever  fiicultiesa 
tnan  has  should  have  as  &ir  a  chance  of  improvement  as  possible,  and 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  noblest  part.  The  obhgation 
of  this  rule  evidently  arises  from  such  a  principle  as  this^  namely,  God, 
yrho  made  man  with  certain  noble  capacities,  intended  these  capacities  to 
be  developed ;  therefore  he  who  represses  the  growth  of  these 
SEEDS  WHICH  OOD  HAS  SOWN,  commit^a  mora  flagrant  violation  of  right 
than  he  who  should  by  some  means  retard  the  growth  of  what  the  hus- 
bandman has  sown,  and  should  thus  deprive  us  of  a  harvest.  For  in  the 
former  case  the  planter  is  greater,  and  the  seeds  are  more  precious.  The 
only  definite  and  unquestioned  princinle  on  which  we  can  proceed  is  this,— 
what  did  the  Maker  of  man  intend  him  for? — ^in  other  words,  what  is 
Qod's  will  as  expressed  in  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  ?  If,  then, 
the  question  be  asked, — ^what  is  man  for?  let  it  be  answered  as  in  the 
case  of  any  piece  of  machinery.  Now,  in  such  a  case  the  answer  would 
be  looked  for  in  the  capability  of  the  instrument,  what  it  was  fitted  for : 
just  so,  then,  with  man ;  what  is  he  capable  of  And  the  answer  to  this 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  intention  of  his  Maker ;  just  as  a 
watchmaker  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  watch  to  tell  the 
time  by,  since  this  is  what  the  watch  is  evidently  fitted  for.  Having 
thus  stated,  illustrated,  and  defended  the  principle  on  wjiich  all  conduct 
in  Inference  to  man  should  be  founded,  we  have  next  more  specifically  to 
follow  out  and  apply  this  principle. 
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Aad  here  it  is  satisfactory  to  introduee  an  independant  authority :  after 
adopting  the  previous  line  of  argument  and  illustration,  we  met  with  tho 
following  passage,  in  which  the  same  general  principle  is  applied  to 
another  subject;  and  we  insert  it  here  as  confirmatory  of  our  own  method. 
It  contains  the  cherished  idea  of  a  man*  who  lovea  his  kind,  and  who 
sought  to  elevate  man  by  the  loftiest  means.  His  general  principles  will 
be  valued  in  proportion  as  his  character  and  abiUties  are  understood ;  he 
was  a  man  oi  vast  attainments,  sound  sense,  and  liberal  thoughts ;  though 
dead  he  will  yet  speak  to  the  learaed  by  liis  classical  and  historical  works; 
to  the  Christian,  hy  his  life  and  religious  writings ;  and  whilst  he  sought 
to  unite  all  religious  parties  on  liberal,  though  somewhat  mistaken  prin- 
ciples, he  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  working  classes,  especially 
by  his  earnest  efforts  to  enlighten  them  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence with  others.  Whilst,  therefore,  no  one  can  regard  without  reeret 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  so  promising  a  luminary,  we  cannot  bear 
higher  testimony  to  his  memory  than  by  gaining  all  possible  advantage 
from  the  noble  thoughts  and  useful  fra^ents  he  has  left  behind. 

After  all  parties — friends  and  enemies — ^have  hastened  to  honour  him 
by  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  regret,  we  cannot  honoui*  him  more 
than  by  employing  his  aid,  in  a  cause  that  was  dear  to  his  heart. 

"  What  say  you,"  (he  writes  in  1827,  to  Dr.  Whately,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,)  to  a  work  on  politike  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of 
the  term,  in  which  I  should  try  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to 
the  legislation  and  administration  of  a  state.  It  would  begin  with  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  telos  of  man,  according  to  Christianity,  and  then 
would  go  on  to  shew  how  the  knowledge  of  this  telos  would  effect  all  our 
views  of  national  wealth ;  and  the  whole  question  of  poHtical  economy." 
The  word  politike,  means  "  the  art  of  government "  or  the  science  of 
society :  telos  means  the  end  of  man ; — what  he  was  intended  for.  Thiil 
will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  a  corroboration  of  our  general  argument; 
though  Dr.  Arnold  here  applied  it  to  a  different  case :  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  vexed  question  of  the  day,  as  to  how  far,  or  rather  in  what  way, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  principles  of  Christianity  shoidd  be 
applied  to  the  government  of  a  -state :  with  this  particular  question  how- 
ever, we  need  not  meddle  here ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  respect,  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  in  affecting 
the  private  conduct  of  individuals,  is  generally  admitted.  Yet  should  any 
one  object  even  to  this,  it  may  further  be  perceived,  that  whilst  Dr.  Ar- 
nold takes  the  chief  end  of  man  "  as  his  ruling  principle,  he  founds  this 
at  once  on  Christianity ;  whilst  we  discover  this  end,"  in  the  make  or 
structure  of  human  nature ;  as  indicating  the  intention  of  the  Ci'eator: 
the  result  however  is  substantially  the  same. 

We  have  then  next  to  consider  the  various  branches  of  this  idea, — ^the 
end  of  man ;  what  is  he  for  ?  This  we  say  must  be  answered  by  another 
question, — what  is  he  f  Now  if  man  were  simply  a  curiously  wrought 
living  machine ;  made  up  of  muscles  and  bones  artistically  arranged,  on 
the  nicest  principles  of  mechanics ; — adaptable  to  all  the  various  purposes 
of  commercial  enterprize ;  it  would  follow  that  the  end  of  man,  is  the  same 
as  the  end  or  pm'pose  of  any  other  tool  or  machine :  namely,  to  be  em- 

•  ThonuiB  Arnold,  D.D.   See  his  life  and  correspondence  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A. 
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ployed  in  mano&ctanng.  Bnt  there  is  evidently  something  more  in 
nnman  nature ;  he  has  not  only  a  body  '^wonderfully  made/'  vut  a  soul, 
in  which  are  still  greater  wonders :  formed  to  be  the  intelligent  spectator 
of  God's  works ;  and  to  love  both  the  Creator  and  his  creatures. 

^  The  great  Pan  of  old,  who  was  clothed  in  a  leoapard  skin,  to  signify 
the  beautiful  variety  of  things,  and  the  firmament,  his  coat  of  stars,  was 
but  the  representation  of  thee,  0  rich  and  various  man !  thoR  palace  of 
sight  and  sound }  carrying  in  thy  senses,  the  morning  and  the  night,  and 
the  im&thomable  galaxy ;  in  thy  brain,  the  geometry  of  the  city  of  God; 
in  thy  heart,  the  lx>wer  of  love,  and  the  realms  of  right  and  wrong."* 

Wnat  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in 
faculties !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action, 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God !  the  beauty  of  the 
world  rt 

The  body  of  man  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  tool  of  capital,  is  an 
implement  given  to  the  presiding  soul ;  to  aid  in  fulfilling  her  wishes  and 
duties. 

The  various  compartments  of  human  nature, — (if  we  may  speak  so  of 
that  which  is  one,)  may  be  arranged  into  four :  first,  those  affections 
connected  with  the  body ;  namely,  sensations.  Secondly,  the  intellect, 
including  thoughts  in  general.  Tiiirdly,  the  heart,  meamng  here,  social 
affections ;  the  ties  of  kindi*ed,  interest,  and  affection :  forming  the  ce- 
ments of  society.  Fourthly,  the  religious  principle,  refining  all  other 
relationships,  and  sanctioning  all  duty  uy  the  highest  obligation.  Such 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rough  outline  of  human  nature ;  a  statement  of 
what  man  is, — ^in  answer  to  the  question, — ^what  is  he  for  ? 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these  separately,  and  the  laws  on  which  the 
health  of  each  depends. 

*  First,  MAN  AS  POSSESSING  A  BODY.  The  Same  being  who  endowed 
us  with  this  physical  nature,  appointed  also  certain  physical  laws,  or  con« 
ditions,  in  connexion  with  these  bodies  mi^ht  exist  in  the  most  healthy 
<^ondition.  By  a  certain  amount  of  exertion,  they  are  wearied ;  and  re- 
pose, is  the  condition  by  which  they  are  refireshed :  at  certain  times  there 
is  an  exhaustion  of  the  juices  of  the  system ;  which  the  nutriment  of  food 
must  supply ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  and  continuance  of  labour  that 
ove-strains  the  system;  permanently  injuring  the  health; — destroying 
the  constitution.  These  principles  are  practically  acknowledged  even  in 
-the  treatment  of  animeus;  wich  irom  mere  economy  are  not  over- 
worked ;  are  well  tended  as  to  bedding  down,  feeding,  &c. 

There  is  also  a  general  principle  in  this,  as  in  all  tilings,  namely,  thai 
4t  long  continuance,  wearies  from  mere  monotony  or  sameness :  and  this 
principle  holds  more  forcibly,  when  there  are  a  mind  and  a  body  together; 
animals  therefore  may  endure  mere  sameness  of  employment  longer  than 
intellis^ent  agents ;  for  these,  being  jaded  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  be- 
come less  spirited  in  work ;  and  want  refreshing  by  change.  So  that  in 
intelligent  workers,  there  if*  a  double  weariness,  namely  of  body  and 
mind :  the  mind  increasing^  the  weariness  of  the  body. 

To  shew  this,— the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body — ^take  for  in- 
etance  a  man  tired  with  a  long  journey ;  he  becomes  inspirited  on  sight 
*.  Bmerson :  seehif  Bssay  on  the  Method  of  Native.        t  Hvnkt 
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of  borne the  mfluence  of  hope^ — seeing  a  near  end  to  his  labours.  lends 
vigour  to  his  limbs ;  helps  him  to  measure  the  distance  quickly ;  wnereas 
when  no  home  is  in  sight,  and  no  hope  of  it,  he  feels  neither  spirit  nor 
vigour ;  in  the  same  way,  a  workman,  having  before  him  a  long  day, 
has  no  spirit  to  anticipate  the  close ;  but  weariedly  and  doggedly  awaits 
it,  in  sullen  apathy ;  whilst  a  hope  of  a  speedy  close,  would  sweeten  toil, 
and  give  wings  to  time. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  common  sense*  There  is  just  one  other  feet 
to  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  physical  nature  of  man ;  namely, 
the  requirement  of  pure  air; — as  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart,  through 
the  arteries,  to  the  extremities  of  the  system,  it  secretes  its  nutritious 
properties,  to  invigorate  the  body;  and  returns,  of  a  darker  colour, 
throuffh  the  veins,  to  be  again  freshened  by  the  air  breathed  in  the  lungis } 
but  when  this  air  has  become  foul,  by  being  breathed  over  and  over  again, 
instead  of  fostering  the  exhausted  blood,  by  the  oxygen  of  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, it  can  only  import  back  the  carbonic  gas  which  the  lungs  formerly 
threw  out,  and  which  of  course  can  only  impoverish  and  deteriorate,  in- 
stead of  refreshing  the  exhausted  stream  of  life. 

Excessive  labour  therefore,  may  injure  in  two  ways,  by  a  too  extended 
physical  exertion ;  or  a  too  long  confinement  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere : 
the  former,  is  seen  in  out-door  labour ;  the  latter,  in  factories,  &c. 

But  sometimes  factories  are  an  instance  of  both :  and  to  shew  the  effect 
of  the  latter,  (namely,  vitiated  air,)  we  need  only  mention  the  reviving 
effects  of  fresh  air,  after  the  languor  and  fatigue  of  confinement,  in  a 
crowded  or  ill-ventilated  room.  The  only  remedj  for  such  evils,  is  an 
attention  to  ventilation; — an  opportunity  for  usmg  the  baths  for  the 
working  classes,  now  so  much  spoken  of ; — ^time  for  open  air  recreation ; 
and  a  chance  of  sufficient  repose. 

Thus  much  for  man  as  possessing  a  body ;  the  evils  to  which  this  is 
liable,  and  the  way  to  remedy  them. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  elaborate  scientific  statement,  in  defence  of 
our  conclusions,  even  if  our  argument  required  it ;  for  this  would  require 
a  large  treatise,  and  besides,  would  be  addressed  chiefly  to  the  medical 
profession :  it  suffices  us,  if  we  have  hinted  at  the  genersu  principles  which 
science  explains  and  which  common  sense  confirms. 

We  have  secondly,  to  regard  man  as  possessing  a  mind ;  a  capacity  for 
thinking  and  reasoning.  There  are  two  requisites  for  the  due  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty :  first,  the  possession  of  knowledge,  as  materials  for 
thought ;  natui'e  does  her  part  in  this  respect,  during  childhood ;  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses :  giving  us  thus,  the  primary  elements  of  know- 
ledge ;  by  accjuainting  us  with  the  existence  and  general  properties  of 
things  and  beings  around  us.  l^he  second  requisite,  is  education ;  which 
includes  the  addition  of  such  knowledge  as  the  general  experience  of 
mankind,  and  the  activity  of  improved  intellects  nave  collected.  This 
requires  to  be  added  to  the  teaching  of  nature,  which  is  effected  during 
infancy.  But  the  chief  part  of  education,  consists  not  so  much  in  giving 
knowledge ;  as  in  tmning  the  faculties  for  employing  knowledge  pro- 
perly ;  or  for  pursuing  truth  successfnlly.  Knowledge  and  training  there- 
fore, are  the  two  requisites  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  intellect. 
Now  for  all  this,  men  want  time  and  opportunity.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
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that  the  scimtj  6da6atioii  which  the  children  of  working  men  acqHifO) 
should  satisfy  them  through  life ;  for  the  mind,  like  the  body,  wants 
constant  exercise ;  or  men  degenerate  into  animals ;  there  must  conse- 
quently be  an  opportunity  for  attending  Mechanics'  Institutes,  or  readii^ 
such  books  as  may  be  obtained  at  the  various  libraries ;  and  this  will 
also  have  an  indirect  influence  upon  morals :  for  men  who  have  a  taste 
for  reading,  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid  the  vulgar  baits,  with  which  the 
senses  entice  the  unoccupied  mind.  If  there  is  not  a  chance  of  forming 
^  taste  for  knowledge,  the  little  time  that  can  be  snatched,  will  be  filled 
up  by  these  baser  stimulants.  A  man  must  be  occupied ;  he  has  an  active 
craving  nature,  that  will  have  either  thoug^hts  or  sensations ;  and  where 
the  mind  itself  is  not  cultivated,  it  must  be  occupied  in  pandering  to  the 
body :  the  soul  must  either  inhabit  the  body  royally,  as  a  king  in  his 
palace ;  or  wallow  in  it,  as  in  a  sensual  stye.  Thus  much  for  the  mind; 
it  wants  knowledge  and  training;  materials  for  thought,  and  skill  in  using 
them.  We  will  only  add,  that  ignorance  to  the  mind,  is  like  famine  to 
the  body ;  error  to  the  mind,  is  what  poison  is  to  the  body ;  whilst  real 
knowledge,  truth,  is  the  food  of  the  soul.  How  far  a  man  will  be  in« 
blined  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  when  his  body  is  wearied  with  protracted 
labour,  we  leave  others  to  judge:  to  us- it  appears^  that  the  natural  result 
is,  for  the  body  to  be  compensated  by  a  mistaken  excess  in  sensual  in- 
dulgence. 

We  come  next  to  consider  man  as  possessing  a  heart — social  affections. 
These  affections  consecrate  home,  and  cement  society.  They  are  the  or- 
nament and  sweeteners  of  human  life.  But  a  man  must  have  some  of  the 
cultivation  previously  spoken  of,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  these 
elevating  affections :  ignorance  not  only  darkens  the  mind,  but  orutalizet 
the  heart.  All  the  arguments  therefore  of  the  preceding  section,  add  to 
the  force  of  this.  Knowledge  renders  men  more  domestic  in  their  habits, 
and  more  considerate  in  their  feelings :  but  if  men  have  little  time  from 
hard  labour,  they  require  stronger  excitement  than  home  affords ;  even 
for  that  little  time;  and  home  is  the  centre  of  all  humanizing  influence; 
it  is  the  heart  of' all  true  humanity.  But  should  men  not  visit  the  ale- 
house instead  of  the  cottage ;  yet  if  they  return  home  too  jaded  in  body, 
and  too  ignorant  in  mind  for  social  converse,  home  is  tw  longer  home,  btd 
a  "  lodging  house"  The  reality  of  home  aiises  from  the  performance  of 
family  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  affection. 

We  have  fourthly  to  consider  man  as  possessing  a  religious  principle. 
We  have  mentioned  this  last,  as  being  man's  highest  endowment;  a  mark 
placed  in  our  constitution  by  the  Creator  to  ally  us  to  himself.  It  is  a 
glorious  indication  of  man's  lofty  destiny.  By  a  religious  principle  in 
man,  we  mean  a  natural  tendency  to,  and  a  capacity  for  the  knowled^ 
and  worship  of  God.  Some  have  concluded  that  no  such  principle  really 
exists ;  but  we  answer,  first,  that  if  not,  man  is  not  so  noble  a  being  as 
we  love  to  consider  him :  he  is  no  friend  to  human  nature — to  the  dignity 
and  native  rights  of  men,  who  cuts  us  off  from  intercourse  with  our  Maker: 
Jbr  wliatever  throws  a  sacredness  about  the  human  spirit,  increases  the 
claims  of  the  weak,  and  the  obligations  of  the  strong.  It  is  at  least 
never  the  interest  of  the  oppressed  to  repudiate  alliance  with  heaven.  Ana 
jseeondly,  we  answer ;  the  fact  that  superstition  exists  widely,  and  that 
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only  those  few  tribes  who  have  sunk  below  the  level  of  humanity,  are 
witliout  visible  proofs  that  it  is  oatural  to  worship  something ;  nay  doubt- 
less even  these — the  most  degraded  of  their  kind — have  some  objects  of 
adoration  which  escape  the  notice  of  cursory  or  careless  visitors.  If  there- 
fore this  principle  of  worship  did  not  exist,  it  could  not  be  distorted. 
Should  not  this  part  of  man  s  nature  then,  have  a  chance  of  cultivation, 
that  instead  of  being  misdirected  it  may  find  its  true  object  ?  Where 
does  man  appear  nobler  than  when  kneeling  before  the  King  of  kings, 
soliciting  his  blessing ;  and  leading  the  concei*t  of  all  nature  in  praising 
the  great  framer  of  all  ?  But  how  shall  this  highest  function  of  man  be 
duly  performed ;  unless  th^e  be  an  opportunity  for  that  cultivation  which 
fits  man  for  it ;  and  leads  him  to  it  ?  And  what  can  be  a  more  dangerous 
and  palpable  sin,  than  needlessly  to  deprive  the  Creator  of  that  honuiae 
he  Claims;  by  unfitting  man  for  the  service  he  owes?  We  have  alia 
master  above.  If  any  of  our  friends  among  the  working  classes,  should 
be  inclined  to  differ  ft'om  us  in  this  part  of  our  argument ;  we  are  sorry 
for  it;  and  can  only  ask  their  forbearance;  they  will  pai*don  us  for  this 
difference,  and  will  allow  us  to  add,  that  in  addition  to  the  general  benig-n 
character  of  Christianity,  the  sacred  obligations  which  it  announces,  bind 
all  men  to  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  loftiest  benevolence ;  and  even 
if  we  could  not  crown  our  advocacy  for  the  oppressed,  by  enlisting  tlie 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible ;  still  the  general  reasoning  we  have  adopted, 
will  stand  of  itself:  though  we  think  it  is  not  weakened  by  its  agreement 
with  revelation.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
method  some  adopt  in  their  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  by  first  taking  away  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  then  offering  at 
a  price  which  a  poor  man  cannot  pay,  an  entrance  into  an  asylum  where 
a  questionable  happiness  here,  is  enjoyed  at  the  risk  of  what  may  he  here- 
after. Depend  upon  it  religion,  is  the  safer  side.  The  bare  ract  that  it 
is  possible  and  probable,  gives  it  a  claim  to  attention;  and  after  all,  if  the 
Christian  is  mistaken,  he  is  as  well  off  as  the  rest,  when  he  dies,  and  bet- 
ter off  while  he  lives ;  for  it  is  better  to  have  a  pleasant  dream  than  a 
dismal  one :  but  if  the  sceptic  happen  to  be  wrong,  what  becomes  of  him  ? 

Irreligion  muy  he  dangerous.  Keligion  cannot  oe.  Surely  then  wisdom 
consists  in  choosing  the  safer  side.  If  there  were  two  roads — a  darl^ 
night,  and  one  might  lead  to  a  pit-fall,  while  the  other  certainly  would  not, 
which  Way  should  you  take  ?  Now  there  may  be  a  final  Saturday  night ; 
the  concluding  pay-day ;  then  surely  it  deserves  as  much  attention,  as 
oar  weekly  reckonings,  which  all  wise  and  industrious  men  keep  in  their 
eye :  religion  is  Just  applying  the  wisdom  of  a  week  to  the  concerns  of  a 
life :  and  as  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  you  bear  in  mind  that  pay-day 
foill  come ;  so  during  one  year,  and  another,  a  wise  man  will  look  to  the 
end — ^the  final  wages. 

There  is  but  one  other  observation  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  [t.  e. 
the  religious  nature  of  man,]  namely,  that  Christianity  has  provided  a 
day  of  rest,  during  which  this  principle  is  to  be  more  especially  cultivated : 
yet  this,  whilst  it  shews  a  suitability  to  human  nature,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  enough ;  but  only  as  shewing  that  commerce  must  sometimes 
give  way  to  higher  principles :  it  comes  as  an  asylum  once  in  seven  days, 
when  both  man  and  beast  may  .  take  re&ge  from  the  iron  servjce  of  Mam- 
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mon :  but  then,  to  render  even  this  institution  available,  there  must  be 
the  various  facilities  mentioned  before,  both  for  body,  mind,  and  heart: 
for  if  men  are  brutalized  during  the  week,  they  will  neither  be  civilized 
nor  Christianized  on  the  Sabbath :  they  will  be  either  too  wearied,  or  too 
much  engrossed  in  sensual  pursuits,  to  listen  to  religious  instruction;  and 
will  claim  this  short  reprieve,  in  the  name  of  over-wrought  nature.  Like 
a  person  who  has  allowed  the  usual  hour  of  eating  to  pass  by — ^they  will 
lose  all  appetite  during  the  week,  for  the  hi^er  advantages  of  the 
Sabbath. 

If  therefore  men  are  to  become  perfect  of  their  kind ;  that  is,  to  have 
anything  like  a  due  development  of  those  parts  of  their  nature,  which 
God  gave  to  be  cultivated,  there  must  be  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
time  of  labour  as  shall  leave  opportunity  and  abiUty  for  me  daily  exe^ 
cise  of  men's  spiritual  &culties.  Now,  as  our  appe»al  is  to  the  reason  of 
masters,  [as  inaeed  of  all  men,]  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  lay  down 
precise  rules  about  the  best  proportions  of  time :  our  attempt  has  simply 
been,  to  exhibit  the  great  necessities  of  human  nature ;  the  mistaken  and 
injurious  policy  of  overlooking  these  necessities,  will  therefore  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  The  precise  method  of  following  out  these  principles 
must  be  left  to  the  kind  feding,  and  enlightened  judgment  of  capitalists 
themselves ;  whether  the  hours  of  labour  shall  be  twelve,  eleven,  or  ten 
per  day,  must  depend  chiefly  on  circumstances ;  such  as  the  state  of  trade 
and  the  nature  oi  the  employment.  We  may  however  make  two  obse^ 
vations  on  this  point ;  first,  that  the  claims  we  have  been  advocating  are 
higher  than  the  claims  of  commerce  ^  and  secondly,  it  is  a  mista&e  to 
suppose  that  a  shortening  of  time  must  diminish  the  work ;  for  a  willing 
mmd,  and  a  sound  body,  can  do  more  in  nine  hours,  than  a  jaded  bodj, 
and  a  grudging  mind  will  do  in  twelve  or  fourteen ;  that  is,  m  the  long 
run,  tiudng  one  day  with  another. 

Besides,  the  tendency  of  commercial  enterprise  is  to  economise  time  ,* 
to  press  more  work  into  a  less  space,  by  the  employment  of  machinery 
instead  of  hand  labour ;  and  by  the  substitution  of  mental  for  muscular 
power:  how  much  the  proper  education  of  workmen  in  the  vai*ious  parts 
of  their  nature,  [as  before  described]  will  facilitate  this  cozisummation,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive. 

It  remains  only  that  we  should  address  a  few  words  to  the  two  parties 
inmiediately  concerned ; — men  and  masters.  And  first,  for  the  wOTkmen 
—we  have  been  advocating  the  rights  of  man,  on  the  highest  conceiva- 
ble ground,  namely,  human  nature,  as  indicative  of  the  divine  will;  and 
our  conclusion  is,  that  certain  elements  in  that  nature,  demand  proper 
management  and  culture,  in  order  to  reach  that  perfection  for  whicn  they 
were  plainly  intended :  now  you  may  consider  that  these  arguments  are 
addressed  principally  to  masters ;  but  whilst  they  involve  principles  as 
broad  as  our  nature,  and  therefore  are  applicable  to  all  men,  they  are  pe- 
culiarly addressed  to  you  \  it  is  a  course  of  reasoning  with  you  in  hekalf 
of  yourselves :  for  if  you  see  properly  jrour  own  dignity  as  the  creatures 
of  God,  you  will  also  understand  that  it  is  your  duty  both  to  yourselves, 
and  to  God  to  cherish  this  elevated  idea  of  your  own  nature,  and  to  act 
in  accordance  with  it.  Now,  what  course  of  action  does  this  point  outf 
Plwnly  thifl^  that  you  should  show  by  your  earnestness  in  employing  your 
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^n'esent  few  advantages,  that  you  desire  and  deserve  greater.  We  do  not 
say  this  in  the  fear  tnat  you  would  not  rightly  improve  better  advantages, 
nor  in  the  belief  that  this  notion  shouul  withhold  men's  rights,  on  the 
ground  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  them  ;  but  others  may  think  so, 
and  may  make  this  a  pretence ;  therefore  the  most  triumphant  advocacy 
of  your  cause  will  arise  from  the  worth  of  your  character.  Above  all,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  real  amelioration  must  commence  within 
a  man's  self,— others  may  advise,  or  may  offer  us  difficulties ;  but  we 
must  follow  this  advice,  and  employ  these  facililtes :  artificial  heat  may 
be  applied  to  the  body ;  but  that  which  quickens  the  circulation,  which 
invigorates  the  frame,  which  improves  the  central  fountain,  is  the  best, 
because  the  most  natural  and  enduring.  So  with  all  other  improvements. 
Their  centre  must  be  in  a  man's  heart  and  character,  and  they  will  work 
their  way  outwardly  into  his  circumstances.  Our  duty  here  is  not  to 
flatter,  but  to  give  advice ;  those  who  are  acting  as  we  recommend  wi^J 
not  quarrel  with  the  recommendation ;  and  those  who  are  not  acting  so, 
are  in  need  of  the  caution.  Besides,  what  a  noble  source  of  enjoyment  is 
open  to  all  men  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  hearts ;  in  the  cheap 
literature  of  the  day,  in  the  bosom  of  their  family,  in  their  churches  or 
their  chapels.  The  elements  of  happiness  are  in  the  mind  ;  religion  and 
knowledge  are  the  pearls  of  the  soul.  Every  thoughtfiil  and  true  man  is 
of  noble  rank ;  he  nas  wealth  within  surpassing  all  outward  show,  un- 
touched by  the  fluctuations  of  commerce,  or  even  by  the  end  of  hfe.  For 
the  intelligent  Christian  has  an  exhaustless  fund  of  enjoyment  here,  and 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  possession  hereafter,  where  toil  will  be  exch«nged 
for  eternal  repose.  Religion  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  How  many  a  score  of  humble  poverty  has  it 
rendered  illustrious ;  cheering  the  desolate,  enriching  the  poor,  compen- 
sating for  the  comforts  we  have  not,  and  enhancing  those  we  have.  This 
is  the  great  leveller,  for  it  lifts  rich  and  poor,  master  and  servant,  to  the 
highest  dignities  we  are  capable  of, — ^the  favour  and  friendship  of  God. 

We  recommend  these  things,  therefore,  to  your  sober  consideration, 
being  convinced  that  by  these  means  you  will  most  readily  acquire  your 
right  position  in  this  world,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  become  fitted  for 
the  happiness  of  another. 

But  we  have  also  a  few  words  for  masters.  You  will  not  imagine  that 
we  have  written  this  little  essay  in  opposition  to  capital.  No  one  who 
has  an  intelligent  kindness  for  bbour  will  regard  capital  as  its  enemy  ; 
indeed,  the  least  consideration  would  teach  any  one  that  capital  is  the 
ONLY  TRITE  FRIEND  OF  LABOUR.  How  coulu  workmen  find  employment 
if  masters  did  not  expend  capital  in  buildings,  stock,  &c.  ?  But  though 
capital  is  thus  a  great  blessing  to  the  labourer,  and  therefore  has  a  claim 
to  his  gratitude  and  esteem,  it  has  also  its  duties ;  and  these  duties  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  trace  in  the  lineaments  of  man's  mind.  The 
blessings  of  capital  should  not  end  in  mere  employment ;  but  that  em- 
ployment  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  only  not  to  prevent,  but  to  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  the  workman's  higher  faculties.  Perhaps  it  will  ap- 
pear paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that  every  duty  which  man  owes,  he 
OWES  TO  HIMSELF.  We  do  uot  wish  to  advocate  the  "  selfish  theory  " 
of  morals, — that  is,  to  base  man's  duty  on  his  interests;  but  it  is  a  coa- 
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soling  circamstanoe^  that  whilst  we  should  not  do  rig^ht  simply  because  it 
is  b^t  for  usy  yet  our  duty  and  interest  will  in  the  long  run  coincide. 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy but  he  is  a  knave  whose  honesty  is  founded 
on  this  maxim.  To  illustrate  our  statement,  that  every  duty  a  man  owes, 
he  owes  to  himself.  We  may  mention  first  in  general,  that  if  a  man  suc- 
ceeds in  cheating  others,  together  with  his  meaner  gain,  he  has  acquired 
a  degraded  character — a  soiled  nature ;  and  this  is  more  than  compensa- 
tion. And  further,  to  explain  our  point,  we  may  mention  in  particular  as 
bearings  on  our  present  subject,  first,  that  a  proper  attention  to  the  culture 
of  working  men — ^indeed  of  the  poor  in  general — adds  to  the  security  of 
property.  What  but  the  decency,  the  morals,  and  religion,  which  to  a 
considerable  extent  grace  and  o^ide  the  humbler  classes ;  what  but  the 
sense  of  right  thus  acquired  and  guarded,  gives  stability  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country  ?  The  extension  of  this  elevated  character,  by  means 
j)f  education,  woula  act  as  a  breakwater  against  the  waves  of  faction ; 
such  as  the  fiercer  elements  of  the  French  revolution,  which  were  only 
the  stirring  up  of  the  ignorance  and  brutality  which  the  rich  had  allowed 
to  accumulate  amongst  the  poor;  or  such  as  some  of  the  outbreaks 
amongst  our  own  working  classes,  in  times  of  national  distress ;  or  our 
agricultural  incendiarisms.  It  is  too  late  to  preach  order  to  an  exas- 
perated people ;  the  preaching  should  have  commenced  eaiiier,  and  then 
workmen  (even  in  the  madness  to  which  occasional  distress  i^Bduces  the 
well-meaning,)  would  be  able  to  see  that  these  commercial  fluctuations  do 
not  arise  from  the  cupidity  of  masters,  nor  alwavs  from  the  folly  of  legis- 
lators ;  and  they  would,  most  of  all,  be  unwilling  to  forget  that  this 
better  understanding  arose  from  the  kind  consideration  of  employers, — ^in 
attending  to  the  higher  wants  of  their  servants.  It  would  remove  that 
isolation  which  too  often  feeds  popular  tumults,  and  would  prevent  the 
repetition  of  that  infatuated  cry,  "Peace  to  the  cottage — ^war  to  the 
palace !"  To  this  purpose  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  celebrated  popu- 
lar author : — 

"Oh  late-remembered,  much-forgotten,  mouthing,  braggart  duty, 
always  owed,  and  seldom  paid  in  any  other  coin  than  punishment  and 
wrath,  when  will  mankind  begin  to  know  thee  ?  When  will  man  ac- 
knowledge thee  in  thy  neglected  cradle,  and  thy  stunted  youth,  and  not 
begin  their  recognition  in  thy  sinfiil  manhood  and  thy  desolate  old  age  ? 
Oh  ermined  judge,  whose  duty  to  society  is  now  to  doom  the  ragged 
criminal  to  punishment  and  death,  hadst  thou  never,  man,  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge in  barring  up  the  hundred  gates  that  wooed  him  to  the  felon's 
dock,  and  throwing  but  ajar  the  poitals  to  a  decent  life  ?  Oh  prelate, 
prelate,  whose  duty  to  society  it  is  to  mourn  in  melancholy  phrase  the  sad 
degeneracy  of  these  bad  times  in  which  thy  lot  of  honours  has  been  cast, 
did  nothing  go  before  thy  elevation  to  the  lofty  seat,  from  which  thou 
dealest  out  thy  homilies  to  other  tarriers  for  dead  men's  shoes,  whose 
duty  to  society  has  not  begun  ?  Oh  magistrate,  so  rare  a  country  gentle- 
man and  brave  a  squire,  had  you  no  duty  to  society,  before  the  ricks  were 
blazing  and  the  mobs  were  mad ;  or  did  it  spring  up  armed  and  bootod 
from  the  earth,  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  full  grown  ?" — Dwkens. 

But  secondly,  this  duty  to  workmen  is  a  duty  to  yourselves,  looked  at 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  merely  improving  the  implements  of 
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your  hidness.  This  is  not  said  in  disrespect  to  workmen ;  bnt  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  the  superior  part  of  your  machinery^  and  therefore  any  im- 
provement in  them  must  re-act  upon  your  business.  These  hints  we  leave 
with  you  to  be  followed  up  by  your  own  reflections. 

Ahready  many  masters  have  come  forward,  voluntarily  shortening  the 
hours  of  labom* ;  and  those  who  hang  back  will  in  time  be  shamed  into 
compliance ;  but  they  who  have  complied  will  receive  their  reward  in  the 
alaciity  of  service  from  refreshed  bodies  and  willing  hearts ;  in  the  bless- 
ing, instead  of  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  of  their  workmen ;  in  the  gene- 
ral estimation  of  society ;  in  the  higher  recompense  of  an  approving  con- 
science ;  and  in  the  smile  of  heaven. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  general  the  necessities  of  trade  lead  mas- 
ters to  deal  more  hardly  with  their  workmen,  than  they  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  do.  Indeed,  some  of  you  care  more  about  your  men  than 
some  of  them  seem  to  care  for  themselves ;  and  many  of  you  would 
take  as  much  pride  in  having  sober,  honest,  intelligent  workmen,  as  in 
having  a  well-ouilt  factory  or  warehouse :  indeed,  you  reckon  the  men  a 
part  of  the  "  concern."  On  these  grounds,  then,  as  well  as  on  the  higher 
principles  of  duty,  your  plan  is,  not  only  to  afford  them  chances  of  im- 
provement, but  also  to  encourage  them  to  adopt  these  chances.  Long 
hours  render  their  ignorance  hopeless,  and  their  ignorance  binds  faster  the 
fetters.  You  must  not,  therefore,  too  severely  blame  those  unfortunate 
men  who  seem  to  have  no  desire  for  their  own  iipprovement;  for  the  pe- 
culiarities of  ignorance  and  vice  consists  in  blinding  their  victims ; — but 
your  duty  is,  kindly  to  remove  this  blindness,  and  to  win  all  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion. 

Besides,  [as  we  have  all  along  shown]  there  are  grave  obligations  which 
all  men  of  influence  are  under,  to  use  theii*  influence  for  good ;  and  those 
who  Vork  in  your  business  have  peculiar  moral  claims  on  your  care, — • 
claims  which  may  be  neglected,  but  the  responsibility  of  which  cannot  be 
evaded.  A  sensible,  honest,  moral  man  feels  that  he  owes  something  to 
men  ;  a  religious  man  knows  that  he  owes  it  also  to  God,  who  has  made 
the  rich  trustees  for  the  poor ;  who  has  seemed  partial,  to  teach  men  not 
to  be  selfish ;  who  has  left  the  distribution  of  his  favours  incomplete,  that 
the  favoured  might  finish  this  work ;  who  has  left  some  more  dependent, 
that  our  mutualfy  feeble  condition  might  give  us  the  moral  advantages  of 
willing  help  and  unity  ;  who  has  framed  us  for  growing  in  goodness,  ■  by 
increasing  m  usefulness;  who  has  mysteriously  linked  together  the  inte- 
rests of  society,  to  teach  that  the  highest  good  of  every  one  must  arise 
from  the  highest  good  of  all ;  and  who  has  no  less  inclmation  to  support 
his  laws  than  to  fix  and  promulgate  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  but  to  repeat  that  we  have  studiously  avoided 
laying  down  precise  rules,  which  are  stubborn  ;  but  have  advocated  prin- 
ciples which,  taking  hold  of  the  heart,  are  adaptable  to  the  various  emer- 
gencies of  the  conduct ;  and  in  this  we  have  imitated  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  seeks  to  imbue  men  with  certain  feeling-s,  and  trusts  to  these 
as  the  guides  of  life.  We  have  sought  to  convince  all  parties  that  their 
duty  and  interest  lie  in  the  same  direction ;  to  imbue  them  with  that  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  by  which  all  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  whatever  plans 
may  elevate  our  country,  preserve  and  enhance  her  glory  at  home,  her 
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pre-eminenoe  abroad  ;  those  plans  which,  above  att,  will  alletiat^  US^ 
adorn  life,  bless  men,  and  honour  God. 

Let  workmen,  therefore,  examine  the  machinery  of  their  own  nature ; 
and  seek,  by  the  blessing  of  him  who  made  us,  to  fulfil  the  ends  he  mads 
ns  for ;  ana  let  emfdojers  not  only  not  stond  in  the  way  of  this  consnm* 
mation,  but  afPord  for  it.  all  facilities  and  encouragements,  that  the  world, 
instead  of  being  one  great  Board  of  Trade/'  may  subordinate  oommeroe 
to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


THE  MESMERIC  MANIA  OF  1851, 

WITH  A  PHTSIOLOOIOAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  PRODUCED. 

A  Lectur€y  hy  John  Hughei  Bennetty  M,D,y  F,R.8,E.  Pro  feasor  oj 
the  Theory  of  Phync^  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  University 
if  JSdinburgh** 

Amidst  the  experimentalizing  quackery  of  popular  science,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  meet  with  observations  and  enquiries  conducted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation. 

Especially  to  find  physiologists  who  take  the  mind  into  account^ 
when  reasoning^  about  our  complex  nature, 

We  cannot  but  do  good  service  by  presenting  our  readers  with  some 
main  points  in  this  admirable  pamphlet. 

The  preface  contains  many  sensible  and  important  observations,  some 
of  which  we  can  corroborate  from  instances  that  have  come  under  our 
own  notice : — 

"  During  the  present  year,  (1851,)  society  in  Edinbui^h  has  been 
greatly  agitated  by  a  delusion^  consisting  in  the  suppodtion,  that  certain 
persons  may  be  influenced  by  an  external  mysterious  force,  which  is  go- 
verned and  directed  by  particular  individuals.  Fashionable  parties  have 
been  converted  into  scenes  of  experiments  on  the  mental  functions. 

The  result  of  this  excitement  has  been  an  increased  degree  of  ner- 
wvmess  in  individu^als, 

"  Several  instances  are  known  to  me  where  intelligent  young  men- 
students  in  this  IJniversity — have,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  been  inea- 
padtatedfrom  follomng  4heir  ordinary  occupations,  and  obHffed,  fi-om 
want  of  attention  and  mental  power,  to  absent  themselves  from  their 
classes.  Some  of  these,  from  a  feeling  of  the  injury  they  have  sustained^ 
have  very  properly  refused  to  allow  any  experiments  to  be  tried  on  them; 
and  the  parents  of  very  sensitive  young  persons,  from  the  obvious  detri- 
ment their  health  has  undergone,  nave  also  forbidden  a  repetition  of  these 
occurrences. 

"That  ^peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  occasioned, 

*  Edinburgh:  SntherlAnd  and  Knox,  George-street  London:  SimpUn.  Manhalli 
ftCo.;«ndS.  Higbley. 
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in  wiaA  iftditidmdB  othemrise  ef  sound  mind  are  liable  to  be  tempora- 
rily vnfluenoed  hf  predovMnant  tdeofi,  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have 
seen  anything  of  the  disorder  I*(or  will  the  existence  of  such  a  condi- 
tion i^pear  mec  all  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  reflect  on  the  sin- 
gular pnenomeAa  occasionally  presented  in  the  states  of  reverie  or  waking 
dreanif  of  ordinary  somnamoulisfn,  ecstasy,  trance,  monomania,  and 
other  allied  affections.  In  every  case  the  symptoms  consist  of  perver- 
sions of  intelligencey  sensation,  or  motion,  identical  in  their  character  with 
what  medical  men  have  been  long  familiar.  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  be  produced,  and  the  ^quency  with  which  they  are  made  to 
occur,  that  is  new. 

To  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  to  strip  the  subject  of 
the  charlatanism  which  has  been  thrown  around  it,  and  o£B9r  a  physiolo- 
gical explanation  of  the  phenomena  really  produced,  is  the  object  of  the 
following  lecture." 

After  a  concise  description  of  the  general  structure  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,''  the  Author  pix>ceeds  to  explain  those  mental  causes 
—the  reaction  of  the  imagination  on  the  body,  by  the  presence  in  the 
mind  of  suggestive  ideas,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  attention  from  the 
ordinary  impressions  of  sensation : — to  which,  exclusively,  the  effects  may 
be  attributed. 

Dr.  Henry  Monro,*  speaking  of  Monomania,  says  that  ^in  these  cases 
neither  the  controlling  agency  of  the  will  nor  the  reason  is  suspended  on 
most  subjects,  though  it  is  so  on  certain  points ;  these  people  can  guide 
their  thoughts  well  enough  on  most  questions,  can  see  the  full  relations 
that  cause  bears  to  effect,  and  that  mental  impressions  beai*  to  external 
things,  but  they  cannot  properly  control  those  impressions  which  are 
most  strongly ^i&ed  on  the  mind.  This  state  has  very  frequently  a  sta^e 
of  contest  and  conscious  difficulty  at  first,  when  the  struggle  between  the 
morbid  impressions  and  the  faculties  by  which  to  control  them  is  great ; 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  all  morbid  and  excessive  impressions  which  ex- 
clude all  other  considerations  bear  the  rudimentary  form  of  this  affection^ 
though  insanity  cannot  be  said  strictly  to  be  folly  developed  until  the 
Gontest  is  decided  by  such  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  morbia  impressions 
that  the  moral  Hberty  to  exercise  their  reasoning  faculties  on  these  sub- 
jects is  gone.' 

<^  During  the  present  year  several  itinerant  lecturers  have  shown  thU 
the  first  stage  of  the  process  here  so  accurately  described, — viz.,  that  in 
which  certain  persons  cannot  control  those  impressions  which  are  most 
strongly  fixed  on  the  mind, — may  be  produced  artificially  in  about  one 
out  of  twenty  individuals  of  the  entire  population.  Thus,  if  that  number 
of  persons  be  chosen  indisciiminatdy,  and  directed  to  gaze  steadily  at 
any  object  for  about  ten  minutes,  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  cerebral 
functions  is  produced  in  one  or  more  (especially  if  they  be  young,)  in 
which  those  affected  may  be  made,  not  only  to  act  upon  any  train  of  ideas 
which  may  be  suggested  to  them,  but  motion  and  sensation  may  be  con- 
trolled in  a  variety  of  ways.t 

*  Remarks  on  Insanity,  &c.  1851. 

t  The  mode  of  producing  this  condition  may  be  varied,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  essen- 
tially the  same.   Thus  Meamer  caused  indiTiduals  to  sit  in  a  kind  of  trough,  and  they 
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This  pecnliar  condition  manifests  itself  wMle  the  indmdual  is  gadna 
upon  the  olject — ^in  the  first  instance,  by  a  mMtiness  of  vision,  succeedea 
in  some  by  a  lasoitade  and  desire  to  sleep,  in  others,  only  by  sti&ess  of 
the  eyelids^  and  in  a  third  class  by  deep  drawn  sighs,  hurried  respiration, 
heayingp  of  the  chest,  or  other  signs  of  general  excitement.  If  now  such 
persons  are  repeatedly  told  that  they  cannot  open  their  eyes,  it  tmU  be 
jound  that  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  especially  if  their  csttention  be  more 
strongly  directed  to  the  eye-lids  by  touching  or  pointing  to  them.  But 
on  receiving  permission,  or  on  being  told  to  open  them,  this  is  done  at 
once. 

A  very  singular  experiment  consists  in  directing  a  person  to  lift  some 
light  object,  such  as  a  walking-stick,  and  then  suggesting  to  him  that  it 
is  very  weighty, — ^indeed  netting  heavier  and  heavier,  so  that  he  cannot 
hold  it.  It  may  then  be  observed,  as  the  idea  of  weight  aathers  strength 
in  his  mind,  that  the  muscles  of  his  arms  supporting  the  walking-stick 
become  more  and  more  rigid,  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  ponderous  bar  of 
iron ;  all  his  strength  at  length  is  evidently  exerted  to  hold  it,  but  in 
vain,  for  it  fsUs  from  his  grasp,  he  appearing  exhausted  and  out  of  breath 
from  his  previous  exertion. 

In  like  manner,  in  this  condition  all  the  sensations  may  be  increased, 
perverted,  or  destroyed,  through  the  medium  of  suggestive  ideas,  com- 
municated to  the  mind.  By  fixing  attention  on  any  part  of  the  skin  it 
may  be  made  to  feel  hot  or  cold,  tingling  and  painful,  or  benumbed  and 
destitute  of  sensibility,  accordi^  to  the  ideas  communicated. 

Lastly,  the  taste  may  be  afiScteS,  and  plain  water  made  to  present  to 
such  a  person  the  sweetness  of  honey,  the  bitterness  of  wormwood,  or 
the  acidity  of  vinegar. 

Such  persons  also  may  readily  be  conducted  in  imagination  to  various 
distant  countries  or  cities,  when  they  ¥rill  act  and  uSk  as  if  they  were 
really  there. 

In  the  same  way  sleep  is  most  readily  induced,  and  may  be  made  so 
sound  that  all  ordinary  stimuli  will  not  awake  them,  and  occasionally 
sensation  is  for  the  time  annihilated.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  at  the 
command  of  him  who  has  been  communicating  the  suggestive  ideas,  they 
immediately  awake  from  a  condition  of  sopor  from  which  local  painM 
applications  would  not  arouse  them.*  Susceptible  persons  may  be  even 
commanded  to  sleep  at  a  particular  hour  on  a  certain  day,  and  awake  at 

were  directed  to  look  at  a  wire  placed  in  their  hand.  The  Fakirs  of  India  throw  them- 
BelTes  into  a  trance  by  looking  at  the  extremity  of  their  own  noses.  Mr.  Braid  of  Man- 
chester holds  an  object  a  little  above  the  eyes,  so  as  to  &tigrue  them  sooner.  Dr.  Darling 
canses  them  to  look  at  a  small  coin  placed  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  whilst  Mr.  Lewis 
and  others  fix  the  attention  of  persons  on  themselTes,  or  on  the  tips  of  their  fingers  ex- 
tended towards  their  eyes. 

•  All  such  persons  go  to  sleep  under  the  idea  that  the  operator  exercises  over  them 
a  peculiar  and  exclusive  influence.  It  is  his  voice,  therefore,  that  is  associated  with 
his  dreaming  thoughts.  Thus,  a  person  impressed  with  the  fear  of  having  his  house 
burnt  down,  has  been  kno^n  not  to  have  awakened  when  various  noises  have  been 
made,  or  pungent  odours  applied  to  his  nostrils,  but  has  started  np  immediately  the 
word  fire  was  whispered  in  hjs  ear,  or  burning  tinder  placed  under  his  nose.  A  signal 
Ueutenant  under  Lord  Hood,  after  harassing  and  prolonged  duty,  could  not  be  aroosed 
by  the  ordinary  means  without  great  trouble,  until  his  comrades  found  out  that  on 
shouting  the  word    signal,"  he  sprang  up  immediately  as  if  for  duty.— (Macnish.) 
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a  partienlar  time;  and  this  they  will  do  under  the  idea  tiiat  at  the  hour 
named  some  peculiar  influence  is  exerted  on  them.* 

"  Such  are  only  some  of  the  phenomena  which  may  be  produced  in 
those  affected  with  the  nervous  disorder  under  consideration,  The^ 
admit  of  infinite  modifications^  hvt  the  symptoms  a/te  all  referable  to 
increoBey  diminutiany  or  perversion  of  intelligence^  sensation,  or  voluntary 
motion^  variomly  combinedy  according  to  the  endless  train  of  suggestive 
ideas  that  may  be  communicated  to  the  individual.  It  has  always  been 
found;  that  the  more  i^^equently  those  effects  are  occasioned  in  one  person, 
the  more  really  may  they  be  again  induced,  and  the  more  sensitive  and 
nervous  does  tn6  person  become. 

Similar  phenomena  to  those  now  described  have  occurred  in  all  ages, 
produced  in  certain  persons  by  predominant  ideas,  and  variously  modified 
according  to  the  education,  politics,  or  reUgion  of  the  period. 

"  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  argument  to 
refute  the  numerous  hypotheses  which  ascribe  these  effects  to  external 
influences,  I  know  of  no  series  of  well-ascertained  facts  capable  of  sup- 
porting such  a  doctrine.  Lately,  I  have  tried  numerous  experiments  with 
the  aid  of  those  who  believe  in  Animal  Magnetism,  all  of  wnich  have  only 
convinced  me  that  no  such  principle  exists,  and  that  all  the  phenomena 
really  occasioned  depend  on  suggestive  ideas  communicated  to  the  person 
qffected,\   But  while  these  theories  scarcely  merit  attention,  the  facts 

*  This  has  excited  great  astonishment,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  at  the 
hour  named,  the  operator  magnifies  them ;  thinks  of  them,  and  may  even  direct  an 
influence  from  his  body  some  50  or  100  miles  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  individual 
affected.  But  all  stich  persons  have  been  told  to  go  to  sleep,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived the  necessary  idea,  in  the  same  manner  that  most  of  us  having  an  important 
duty  to  perform^  or  a  journey  to  make  early  in  the  morning  retire  to  rest  with  anim^ 
pression  of  the  necessity  of  toafcing  sooner  than  usual,  and  do  so  accordingly, 

t  The  various  movements  and  manipulations  of  the  so-called  animal  magnetists  are 
wholly  at  variance  with  what  should  be  practised  if  their  own  theory  was  true.  For 
whilst  their  actions  are  highly  suggestive  to  the  mind,  they  are  never  directed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stimulate  those  muscles  which  are  necessarily  called  into  action,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  did  any  stimulating  influence  flow  from  their  Angers.  For  instance, 
when  they  wish  tq  close  the  jaws,  the  hands  are  never  directed  towards  the  temporal 
muscles,  but  to  the  mouth  or  larynx.  When  a  person  is  bent  forward  or  made  to  sit 
down,  the  hands  are  passed  from  above  downwards  or  forwards,  so  as  to  suggest  the  ac- 
tion, but  never  directed  to  the  large  flexor  muscles  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  action 
is  performed.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  limb  or  the  trunk  is  extended,  it  is  not  the 
extensor  muscles  which  are  principally  operated  on,  but  motions  are  made  to  represent 
the  act  of  entension  itself.  If  the  hand  or  elbow  is  to  be  bent,  they  point  to  the  joints, 
and  not  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  or  arm  the  contraction  of  which  produces  the 
efiect.  Indeed,  to  operate  scientifically,  according  to  their  own  principles,  requires  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy,  which  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  success  as  a 

magnetiaer." 

All  the  experiments  made  before  me  (and  they  have  been  numerous,)  having  for  thehr 
object  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  silent  will,  have  failed.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  the 
motions,  passes,  and  other  acts  of  the  so-called  animal  magnetists,"  are  only  useful  in 
fixing  the  attention^  and  communicating  suggestive  ideas,  I  have  been  confirmed  in 
these  views  by  carefully  watching  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Lewis.  His  gestures  are  most 
expressive,  and  he  conve^s  ideas  by  means  of  pantomimic  action  of  the  most  perfect 
kind.  Circumstances  have  convinced  me  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  him- 
self is  often  unconscious  of  his  own  proceedings.  Indeed,  on  stating  to  him  my  belief 
that  the  effects  were  owing  to  suggestive  ideas,  he  opposed  the  notion  on  the  ground  that 
he  always  told  the  person  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  In 
lact,  when  he  wished  a  person  to  rise  from,  a  chair,  he  always  told  them  to  sit  down,  but 
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themselyes  are  bigUy  important,  and  demand  the  earefbl  considmtioa 
of  the  physiologist  and  medical  practitioner.  Let  us,  then,  examine  into 
what  can  reasonably  be  advanced  in  explanation  of  these  nervous  phe- 
nomena. 

^  We  have  seen  that  sensation  may  be  defined  to  be  eonsciovsn^gs 
of  an  impremony  and  we  know  that  the  mind  strongly  intent  vpon  an 
object  is  ftneonseious  of  those  impreeeione  which  are  going  on  around — 
so  that  no  sensation  results  from  them. 

Hence  wounds  are  not  felt  in  battle,  blows  and  falls  are  unheeded 
during  the  excitement  of  intoxication  or  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  many 
Indian  warriors  and  relieious  enthusiasts,  intent  on  particular  trains  of 
thought,  have  not  suffered  from  any  of  the  supposed  torments  which 
were  inflicted  on  their  bodies.  These  frots,  then,  offer  a  sufScient  expla- 
nation to  the  physiologist  of  the  occasional  insensibilily  of  somnambulists 
or  others  labouring  under  some  predominant  idea. 

"  Whilst,  however,  an  individual  may  be  unconsdovs  of  impressions 
wneonnected  with  his  particular  train  of  ideasy  everythingin  relation  to 
these  is  often  perceived  with  eartraordinary  readiness.  The  abolition  of 
sensation  with  regard  to  general  impressions  seems  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  exquisite  sensitiveness  relative  to  the  one  impression  either  ac- 
tually maae  or  suggested.  Dr.  Holland  has  very  ably  pointed  out  the 
effects  of  mental  attention  on  the  bodily  organs,*  showing  that  there  are 
few  persons  who  do  not  experience  irritation  or  some  imi^inary  feeling  in 
parts  to  which  their  attention  is  much  directed.  If  at  night,  owing  to 
some  unusual  position,  we  feel  a  beating  at  the  heart  or  at  the  temples, 
we  easily  imagine  there  is  something  alarming ;  the  respirations  are  al« 
tered,  if  we  think  about  tliem ;  if  we  suppose  the  mouth  is  dry,  we  imme- 
diately swallow  the  saliva,  and  render  it  so ;  if  we  fancy  we  have  a  cough, 
we  cough  immediately,  and  clear  the  air  passages ;  and  if  we  suppose  any 
source  of  irritation  exists  on  the  skin,  we  invoKintarily  apply  our  hand  to 
and  rub  the  part.  Nothing  is  more  common  for  meoical  students,  when 
first  studying  individual  diseases,  than  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  the 
victims  of  each  in  succession.  Then,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system, 
it  is  well  known  that  actual  pain  may  be  produced  in  a  part  by  fixing  oar 
attention  upon  it.  Hypochondriacs  are  martys  to  these  erroneous  impres- 
sions* Supposed  pains  in  the  limbs  or  stomach  prevent  their  walking  or 
eating,  and  their  health  suffers  from  want  of  exercise  or  want  of  food.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  has  given  some  singular  cases  where  so-called  nervous 

i^ains  of  this  description  have  actually  led  to  tenderness  and  swelling  of 
he  integuments  covering  the  part.t 

in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  accompanied  by  such  gestures,  as  pretty  clearly  inAcated  what 
were  his  real  intentions.  On  several  occasions,  he  endeavoured  to  act  on  others  hy  wfaAt 
he  named  the  silent  will,  looking  at  them^  steadily,  and  standing  motionless.  It  gene- 
rally happened,  however,  that  his  own  efibrts  were  of  a  kind  which  unoonseionsly  caused 
him  to  rise  on  tiptoe,  elevate  his  head,  or  throw  out  by  gesture  some  hint,  which  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  person  operated  on.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  thtt, 
any  one  can  see  through  the  eyelids,  although  they  be  so  close  together  as  to  appear 
shut  to  those  looking  at  them.   The  truth  of  this  may  be  readily  proved  by  experiment 

,  *  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  Chap.  5.    t  On  Local  Nervous  Afiections.  1837. 
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{In  the  present  number  of  ''Thb  Biblb  and  thb  Peoplb,"  we  have  departed 
from  our  usual  method  of  five  dWisions,  in  order  to  insert  in  one  complete  number, 
three  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday  EveningSj 
September  23rd,  30th,  and  October  7th,  by  the  Rev.  *Brewin  Grant,  B.A. 
From  the  efiect  produced  by  their  delivery,  upon  a  very  large  and  intelligent  audi* 
t<H7,  it  was  thought  they  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  Thb 
Biblb  and  the  Pboplb.''  Whilst  for  the  convenience  of  non-subscribers,  they 
will  be  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  neatly  bound  for  separate  use  and  preser- 
vation. It  is  possible,  that  some  of  our  subscribers  may  also  avail  themselves  of 
the  distinct  publication,  whilst  having  the  Lectures  in  this  extraordinary  number 
bonnd  up  with  the  first  volume  of    The  Bible  and  the  People.'' 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  our  numerous  subscribers ;  and  requesting 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  extending  tiie  Periodical,  especially  for  the  next  year's 
issue.  The  present  number  will  serve  as  an  additional  pledge  of  the  important 
principles  maintained  with  intelligence  and  vigour  in  our  columns ;  nor  are  we 
without  hopes  and  resources  for  great  advances  in  the  depth,  variety,  freshness,  and 
interest,  with  which  the  Scriptural  views  propounded,  will  in  future  be  maintained. 
And  we  rely  with  confidence  on  the  lovers  of  Bible-truth  to  aid  us  in  this  sacred 
enterprise.   The  Editor  of  the  Bible  and  the  People.] 


The  perfection  of  principle  demands  that  in  the  pursuit  and  advocacy 
of  truth;  we  should  not  pervert  or  betray  it  to  narrow  aims^  personal  ends 
or  party  purposes ;  that  we  should  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  truth,  and 
not  desecrate  the  truth  to  ourselves,  our  passions,  prejudices,  or  prefer- 
ences ;  in  a  word,  it  requires  that  we  should  be  annihilated  whilst  Christ 
the  Lord  of  truth,  the  truth  impersonated,  is  alone  exalted ;  so  that  when 
the  disciples  look  around,  they  shall  see  no  man  save  Jesus  only  as 
the  one  grand  and  sublime  figure  for  the  adoration  of  the  world. 

If  we  thus  love  the  truth,  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  we  shall  escape 
that  censure  perhaps  too  severely  applied  by  Goldsmith  to  Burke; — ^that 
he     to  party,  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.'' 

Whilst  however,  we  should  thus  be  free  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  from  per- 
sonal aims  and  private  regards,  it  may  be  as  useful  to  others,  as  it  is 
honourable  to  the  advocate  of  truth,  that  his  motives  should  be  clear, 
and  his  principles  of  argument  and  action  freed  from  obscurity  and  sus- 
picion. 

VOL.  I.  o  3 
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.  Not  that  cfdmnny  and  prejudice  can  erear  be  satisfied,  ibr  these  bj  the 
alchemy  of  hostOe  criticism  tura  gold  into  dross,  see  eril  in  good,  find  oat 
that  firmness  is  obstinacj ;  devotedness,  cant ;  cheerfblness,  levity ;  wit, 
profiEmeness;  liberty,  licentiousness ;  inquiry,  presumption ;  reproof,  slan- 
der; reform,  destruction;  earnestness,  oigoitry ;  reasoning,  lawlessness! 
Sucb  caprices  we  may  not  satisfy ;  neyertbeless,  we  must  aim  so  to  ^eak 
and  act,  that  they  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  asbamed,  baving  no  evil 
thing  to  say  of  us  f'  (Titus  ii.,  8)  except  that  by  tbe  perversion  of  their 
reason,  they  will   say  all  manner  of  evil  against  us  falsely.'' 

Not  for  himself  merely,  but  mainly  for  the  good  of  the  adversary,  as 
well  as  for  the  establishment  of  the  faithful,  must  the  advocate  of  troth 
defend  his  own  character,  that  none  may  have  either  fair  pretences  or 
solid  reasons  for  stumbling,  because  the  truth  is  degraded  by  ita  defenders, 
as  a  keen  and  well-polished  sword  thrust  into  a  lusty  scabbard,  to  lose  at 
once  its  edge  and  its  lustre.  Even  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  condescended 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Jews,  and  referred  to  the  testimony  of  John  for 
their  sakes,  not  for  his  own :  I  receive  not  testimony  from  man ;  bat 
these  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be  saved."  (John  v.,  34.)  With  a  de- 
sire to  imitate  tnis  spirit,  however  imperfectly,  we  may  be  allowed  a 
few  brief  introductory  observations  on  such  points  as  may  in  tbe  estima- 
tion of  some  invalidate  our  testimony  on  this  and  on  a  late  occasion,* 
against  the  absurdities,  presumption,  and  superstitions  of  the  Bomish 
priesthood. 

For  so  logical  are  our  opponents,  that  everything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  persons  is  set  down  to  the  discredit  of  our  cause ;  and  thus  Christ  is 
rejectea,  because  Peter  denied  and  Judas  betrayed  him.  The  first  ques- 
tion a  Romish  priest  or  advocate  asks  respecting  a  Christian  champion  is, 
not  what  arguments  does  he  use,  but  who  is  he,  of  what  standing,  and 
has  he  never  fallen  t  If  there  be  no  flaw  in  lus  argument,  is  th^  no 
hole  in  his  coat  ? 

•  And  to  satisfy  themselves  they  may  search  the  central  registers  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  every  dangerous  man  is  noted 
down,  both  as  to  the  height  of  his  stature  and  of  his  genius ;  the  colour  of 
his  hair  and  of  his  principles,  together  with  any  scandal  that  may  be  whis- 
pered or  proved.  And  these  memoranda  are  tne  ailments  of  the  Jesuits, 
those  universal  eaves*  droppers  and  merchants  of  scandal,  over  whose  eoitral 
department  should  be  written — '^rubbish  shot  here;"  whose  agents  are 
the  street-sweepers  and  scavengers  of  the  world,  the  spiritual  commis- 
sioners of  the  sewers;  who  closing  their  eyes  to  the  open  glory  and 
strength  of  the  metmpolis  of  Protestantism,  rorgetting  t^e  Great  fbchihi- 
tion  of  the  Industry  ot  all  Nations,  the  thronging  inteUigent  population,  the 
arsenals  of  warfare,  and  docks  of  merchandise; — forgetting  all  these,  de- 
scend from  the  slums  of  Westminster  into  some  main  sewer,  with  a  smdcy 
torch,  to  discover  and  disturb  the  rats  that  have  retired,  and  find  in  these 
the  palmary  araument^*^  of  the  Protestant  faith ! 

Blind  moles,  who  burrow  in  the  earth  to  hunt  and  chain  the  Protestant 
eagle,  that  is  glancing  and  soaring  towards  the  sun. 
.  Do  we  misrepresent  or  falsify  the  logic  of  Rome?   Are  not  all  men 
who  have  left  their  communion,  prooft  and  instances  of  their  appetite  6r 

•  In  the  OddfeUoW  HaU,  Binningham,  four  "  Orations  to  the  Oratoriana,"  te. 
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slander,  and  their  feiebleness  of  reasoning  ?  Do  they  not  saj  to  AchiUi — 
You  are  already  dead ; "  and,  acc<miingly,  do  not  the  vultures  of  de- 
famation, snnff  tne  wind  in  the  distance,  and  gather  themselves  around 
the  dead  body  to  pluck  out  the  eyes,  and  leave  a  skeleton  reputation  that 
has  been  cleaned  by  their  bills,  and  that  has  sharpened,  but  not  satisfied, 
their  rapacity  ? 

Is  it  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  leaves  them  ?  he  is  then  of  course  a 
dotard ;  but  his  son  will  not  follow  his  apostacy :  he,  good  easy  soul, 
(thus  prophesy  the  priests)— will  remain  true  to  Rome,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  those  pious  persons  who  luive  been  &lso  to  his  father  !* 

IsitGavazzi?  Thcfn  the  lower  journals  of  Romanism  shall  traduce 
him  as  an  apostate  Atheist  priest;  out  this  shall  be  general  and  anony- 
mous slander;  for  no  living  priest,  bishop,  or  cardinal  in  England  dare 
in  his  own  proper  person  breathe  upon  the  pure  mirror  of  Gravazzi's 
honour ;  the  underlings  fear  the  man  whose  voice  swells  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  Vatican. 

Ifot  to  enlarge  on  this  prolific  theme, — ^the  Roman  vultures  feeding  on 
the  spmtual  repast  of  murdered  reputations,  we  will  venture  a  few  words 
on  the  method  that  may  be,  and  is,  adopted  to  invalidate  our  own  testi- 
mony. 

Two  things  are  whispered :  first,  we  do  this  for  popularity;  to  gain 
reputation,  because  Dr.  Newman  is  a  great  man. 

Most  people  will  admit  that  in  one  point  there  is  some  little  exaggpera- 
tion,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  striking  information  that  may  well  be  denomi- 
nated nem» — ^namely  that  Dr.  Newman  is  a  great  man. 

Whether  it  be  an  improper  thing  to  aim  at  popularity,  we  leave  to 
the  priests  who  would  pay  any  price  for  it.  For  the  sake  of  others,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  ourselves,  we  may  meet  this  cheap  and  common  charge — 
^  he  aims  at  popularity."  What  man  in  business  does  not  aim  at  being 
popular,  thsit  is,  extending  his  connexion  ?  What  teacher  of  truth  does 
not  seek  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  scholars  ?  It  is  the  duty  ofeoery  mie 
who  believes  he  has  something  worth  hearing  to  try  and  secure  an  audi- 
tory. But  if  it  be  intended,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  this  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  integrity,  then  it  is  as  a  priest's  argument, — as  offensive  to 
good  manners  as  it  is  unfounded  in  reason.  Everv  one  knows  that  for 
ourselves,  had  popularity  been  our  aim,  we  should  have  entered  a  fast- 
sailing  clipper,  and  all  throughout  have  gone  on  quite  a  different  tack — ^ 
waiting  for  the  ^ro^-winds.'^ 

At  tiie  same  time,  it  has  neve^  been  pleasant  to  our  feelings  to  wound 
those  of  others  by  the  statement  of  what  we  in  conscimioe  believed ;  and 
we  trust  to  be  withheld  from  any  comjmmise  of  truth  for  outward  union, 
or  the  applause  of  men. 

Tkey  are  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the  destrovera  of  union,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  diversity  of  opinions  on  circumstantial  questions,  divide  the 
communion  of  saints  into  isolated  parties ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  traitors  to  conscience  and  Christ,  whose  union  is  compromise.  Let  us 
mute  where  we  can,  and  difiS^  where  we  must,  and  respect  each  other  for 
the  exercise  of  that  private  judgment,  the  right  to  which  we  are  united  in 
defianding. 

*  It  is  rumoured  that  this  prophecy  is  already  felsified.  P.D. 
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.  The  second  inYalidatmg  drcumstanoe  adduced  agaiiist  m,  m  knr  Bunr- 
murs,  to  weaken  our  testimonj  is,  that  we  have  chahobd  siDs^f  Now 
there  is  no  more  harm  in  this,  than  in  aiming  for  proper  purposes  atpopa- 
laritj  I  they  should  change  sides  who  find  out  theur  mistake. 

But  it  is  only  in  one  (Grection  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  change ;  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  is  of  course  an  apostate — a  fickle  man,  like  Luther;  or  like 
Peter,  who  changed  his  trade,  and  left  the  fisherman's  b^it  and  ring  to 
the  Pope :  these  were  sins;  but  it  is  the  glory  of  Newman  and  Company 
to  have  changed  sides,  though  Dr.  Newman  himsdf  declared  that  ^what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander.''  Now,  since  tiie  goose'' 
has  had  a  share,  why  should  not  we? 

The  priests'  pupils  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  ordinary  men  slusild  judge 
of  objections  to  Kome,  when  such  learned  men  haye  clumgei  to  it  ?  They 
forget  that  Newman's  brother,  equally  learned,  and  quite  as  leeendary 
^nd  poetical  in  argument  and  language,  has  ehanffed  into  an  infidd  ;  but 
they  proceed  to  diminish  our  arguments, — ^for  we  have  changed, — and 
phangelings  say  so ! 

Let  it  be  enough,  then,  that  the  argument  cuts  many  ways ;  but  we 
add,  that  it  does  not  cut  thU  way,  /bt*  we  have  not  changed  in  any  point, 
either  of  opinion  or  conduct,  in  tms  controyersy. 

Setting  aside  the  general  growth  of  intellect  uid  character,  ineyitable 
eyen  in  our  short  course  of  public  life,  of  writing  and  speaking,  we  know 
of  no  change  in  any  importsmt  sentiment,  reU^ous  or  political  beyond  a 
clearer  acquaintance  with  those  principles  and  3ieu*  foundations ;  a  loye  to 
them  from  free  and  fearless  reason,  which  has  confirmed  the  conyiction 
imd  deepened  the  loye  of  those  views  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
it  was  our  happiness  to  imbibe  bom  parents  whose  character  was  founded 
in  that  Protestant  school — ^the  education  of  the  divine  world. 

Holding  to  this  infallible  guide,  unlike  Newman,  we  haye  not  yeered 
.about ;  and  though  we  never  signed  creeds  nor  articles,  the  creed  which 
God  gave  is  engraven  on  our  intellect  and  conscience,  and  we  desire 
nothing  more  than  that  it  may  be  transferred  completely  to  our  heart  and 
life. 

As  for  the  present  question,  when  did  we  ever,  either  in  secret  OT^oftthe 
house-tops,  utter  a  different  view  of  Popery  to  that  we  now  advoca^  and 
trust  we  shall  advocate  to  the  end  ?  Was  it  in  the  Papal  Aggression 
Station  ?  Did  we  then  side  with  the  Roman  superstition,  or  only  advo- 
cate a  liberty  for  the  Romanist  which  we  knew  he  would  not  recqprogate  ? 
And  because  in  our  straight  course,  (consistent  with  itself,  howeyer  diffe- 
rent from  the  principles  of  others,  to  whom  we  allow  an  equal  liberty,)— 
because  in  this  straight  course  we  came  up  with  those  who  go  zig^fi^i 
and  who  met  us  at  that  point, — ^are  we  therefore  to  fraienme  veith  priests 
because  we  demanded  a  fair  field  and  no  fitvour  to  ^  fight  them  with  fiiUe 
weapons  ?  No,  we  have  made  good  our  word,  and  if  any  men  weie  so 
duped  by  priests  as  to  echo  them  and  say,  "  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
pn  our  side,"  let  them  now  learn  that  he  who  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us ;''  that  we  were  on  the  side  of  their  liberty,  but  not  of  their  mummeiy. 
This  we  said  then ;  this  we  0ay  again.  But,  certainly,  they  have  not 
borne  themselves  so  meekly  as  to  give  any  fresh  reason  fi*om  their  cobp 
duct  to  intensify  our  liberal  principles  ;  they  have  done  their  best  to  dis- 
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fortb  ft&d  insult  Axm  who  contended  for  tbnr  libc^ — a  liberty  to  endow 
Wiseman  with  a  tail  that  requires  ten  men  and  himself  to  carry :  which, 
if  a  man  can  pay  for,  he  may  be  allowed  in  law^  but  no  man  m  creation 
m  be  licensed  by  reason  to  wear  such  long  petticoats. 

We  certainly  are  not  impassible  to  the  galling  i^lence  and  pretensions 
q{  these  lords  over  Grod's  heritage,  their  ignoring  of  all  else,  and  settiog  up 
the  monopoly  of  their  ignorant  and  impudent  usurpation:  we  believe  they 
would  take  advantage  of  our  Hberty ,  to  extinguish  it  3  and  they  have  said  as 
much  in  broad  hints  in  their  infamous  publications ;  still,  though  they  are 
fui  oiganised  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  mankind:  more  invidious 
and  insolent,  insolent  and  invidious "  (the  changes  rung  on  Newman's 
bdls),  against  the  majesty  of  man  than  the  majesty  of  the  Queen ;  more 
dishonouring  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  throne  of  God,  thaii  to 
the  clergy  of  England  and  the  throne  of  Victoria;  still,  we  so  rely  on 
God's  guardian  providence,  and  the  trusty  sword  of  the  divine  Spirit,  as 
for  ourselves  to  disclaim  all  other  aid.  And  those  Protestants  who  might 
lament  our  position  in  that  controversy,  would  have  to  be  as  blind  as  the 
priests  are  deceitful,  to  imagine  that  our  position  then  was  from  any  love 
to  Home ;  and  now  we  have  turned  and  cnanged,  as  the  sunflower  turns  | 
we  have  kept  our  face  towards  the  sun  of  God's  truth,  from  which  Rom^ 
ever  turns  away,  and  blinks  herself  whilst  she  blindfolds  the  people. 

It  would  be  as  unwise,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  revive  that  controversy ; 
nor  are  we  here  urging  our  views  on  others,  but  demonstrating  our  own 
consistency,  and  therefore  our  own  unimpeachable  testimony  against  that 
deadly  delusion  which  ever  has  had,  and  ever  shall  have,  our  most  uncom- 
promising and  persevering  hostility,  in  public  and  private,  by  word  and 
py  pen. 

And  as  long  as  God  gives  us  a  judgment  to  exercise,  its  most  vigorous 
afforts  will  be  used  to  expose  to  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  mankind, 
the  .triokery  of  these  spiritual  tyrants :  nor  do  we  despair  of  leaving 
behind  us  m  artillery  of  spiritual  power,  that  shall  speak  when  we  arQ 
gone;  writings  on  these  matters,  which  the  world  will  not  wOlingly  let 
die,"  imtil  Rome  is  dead  against  whom  they  are  and  will  be  written ;  and 
svoi  then^  they  may  be  preserved  and  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  the 
emancipated  nsktions  of  Europe,  as  we  shew  the  manacles  of  a  captured 
slave  ship,  and  preserve  the  monuments  of  by-gone  wickedness,  fitmd  and 
rapine,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers ;  by  the  spiritual  pillory  in  which  these 
malefactors  wiU  be  held  up  to  the  wonder  and  derision  of  coming  ages. 

If  we  had  done  nothing  else  than  edit  ''The  Swallowell  Family 
the  art  of  swallowing  reduced  to  a  science,  for  the  health  of  Wilberforce 
and  Company,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  pledge  of  our  future  course  $  but 
they  who  have  read  "  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  and  who  Stole  them  ;"t 
"Peter's  Keys,  and  the  Pope's  Picklocks jj"  ''Rome's  Logic and 
•othor  productions  written  before  the  Aggression,  will  clearly  understand 
our  imaUible  consistency ;  and  every  priest  in  the  kingdom  knows  well 
what  to  reckon  on :  and  they  know  well  with  what  class  of  Protestants 
they  have  the  least  disposition  to  appear  in  open  controversy :  they  know 

«  A  reprint  from  the    Bible  and  the  People,"  with  Notes  and  Additions. 
Ward  and  Co.,  1  id. 

i  Articles  in  the    Bible  and  the  People.''      |  Ibid.        4  ma. 
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whoarotliediarpflhootera^  and  tanmftrd  of  Protestantising  andivbast 
ihey  may  with  some  bddneas  attacK  a  foitraas  which  is  weak  in  phces^ 
only  because  thej  in  part  bnilt  and  weakoied  it;  they  retire  before  tiiose 
other  forces  which  the  Bible  has  called  into  the  field,  inside  and  outside 
the  National  Ghmch^^fae  popular  and  spiritual  Protestantism  of  these 
realms,  oompletiagp  m  the  hearts  of  the  peojde  that  Beformation  which 
was  of  necaasity  in  part  marred  by  half  neaited  rejfiirmers,  and  is  taken 
adrantagie  of  by  whole  hearted  Bomanists. 

And  now  what  is  thb  hope  of  mankind?  It  is  the  downfall 
OF  THE  Papaot  1  The  millennium  of  Ghristfs  spiritual  presoioe,  will  be 
in  the  OTerthrow  of  a  cannd  Anii-Ghrist. 

.  For  now,  during  a  Ici^  season,  he  who  did  let,  (the  Boman  secidar 
power,)  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  ^'tho  man  of  sin''  is  revealed,"  sitting 
on  the  tlHone  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  old  chair  of  Mahomet, — ^the 
true  emblem  of  Mah<miet's  prindples; — and  wearing  Petei^a  sword  tbi 
was  by  the  general  of  oat  older,  commanded  bade  to  its  scabbard;  but 
this  captain  of  our  salvation  will  come  again,  in  the  brightness  of  his 
panoply  of  tenth,— ^  whose  &ce  ia  as  the  sun,"  and  before  which  the  Pa- 
pacy will  retire,  as  black  night,  when  the  sun  arising  in  sileait  nugesty^ 
dismisses  all  shadows,  bv  the  swift  travelling  heralds — his  own  radiant 
beams ;  ^at  whose  bri^nt  presence  darkness  lies  away !" 

Till  the  Papacy  is  dissolved  as  {rostwork  in  the  sunshine,  the  mUm 
will  never  be  free :  liberty  is  retarded  by  this  ecdesiastiiail  fiatenutf ; 
plottmg  in  all  nations,  against  all,  and  for  tiie  perpetual  and  unimnl 
dietatm^p  of  that  G^ar  of  thb  spiritual  Russia,— die  unirenal 
bishoDy  wIm>  lords  it  over  God's  heritage. 

Till  then  though  priests  bless  the  trees  of  liberty,  they  will  never  giovr, 
for  a  priest's  bleesiiig  is  God's  euxse,  imd  fremdhg  tkejia  tree  withers 
asmy.  There  is  not  a  green  leaf  en  any  tree  in  Rrance  ueased  bv  Ae 
priests,  who  ^'like  a  worm  in  the  bud,"  eat  out  the  hopes  and  inodK  the 
expectation  of  the  world. 

The  whole  of  this  mighty  fidbrio  of  despotism,  based  on  the  rock 
called  Peter,  a  poor  joke;  «  mittake  m  orthography  ;  far  Peter  ii  a 
STONE,  andfwt  a  rocs:;  andhasno  rebttum  whenever  to  the  PapBfitho 
ie  neither  JPetroB  nor  Petra^  neither  a  etene  nor  a  roek;  but  a  gieat 
flam  and  cheat,  a  uaurmtion  over  human  libertv;  an  insult  to  human 
reason;  a  disgrace  to  tne  Christian  religion,  and  plain  denial  both  of 
Ghrist^s  sole  authority,  and  tiie  common  immunities  oi  his  fsa&Mtcir 
lowers. 

This  forgery  of  a  sham  Pbtership,  is  the  key-stone  in  the  arch 
that  is  buikLed  over  the  nations,  as  the  prison  house  and  cell  of  man's 
conscience  and  umferstanding :  we  shall  take  this  stone  out  of  tiie  aich ; 
and  liie  £Bibric  will  Mi,  before  &e  efforts  <^  l^t  ttee  thought  and  by  liie 
lever  of  that  gospel,  which  it  is  vainly  intended  to  imnmre  under  the 
Boman  Vatican. 

How  then  is  the  controversy  to  be  managed ;— -wfaero  does  the  biirdai 
of  proof  lie?  Let  a  writer  of  their  own  answ^,  whom  we  shall  cite  agaai 
as  a  witness,  and  who  comes  dotbed  ''with  authority."  Speaking  of 
Protestants  he  says : — 

''  I  tell  them,  it  nsLONas  to  him  who  affirms,  to  prove  kU  onm 
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offertim;  vriddi  if  they  refuse^  the  whole  woiid  will  disoover  that  they 
have  nothing  evident  in  the  whole  Bihle^  against  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Church.''* 

In  return  we  tell  them,  that  since  they  aflbrm  and  we  deny,  that  Peter 
has  a  successor  in  the  Pope ;  thmf  must  provb  that  the  supposed  Pri« 
macy  of  Peter,  was  transferred  to  the  Popes  in  succession  for  ever.  And 
as  they  make  it  an  essential  of .  the  Chrisdaa  reUgion,  they  must  prove  it 
out  of^^ the  adau>wled|^d  authority,  the  Christian  Seriptures,  where  some 
how  the  Pope  is  ^uite  overlooked,  as  being  no  essential  part  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  in  spirit  and  almost  in  express  words,  rep>udiated  and  con- 
demned. Even  Dr.  Newman  says,  tnat  no  conclusion  is  trustworthy 
till  it  has  been  tested  by  enemy  as  well  as  by  friend now  it  foUows  Uiat 
their  conclusion  about  the  Pope,  who  is  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  sys- 
tem, is  not  trustworthy,  till  they  will  stand  face  to  facBf  in  fair  open 
encounter,  and  prove  their  pretensions. 

The  one-sided  talk,  whicn  omits  the  arguments  that  follow  up  New- 
man's two-sidedness,  will  settle  nodiing,  but  their  determination  to 
substitute  assertion  for  proof;  asseveration  for  refutation;  and  to  say  and 
say  again,  that  the  boldness  of  their  presumption,  may  win  the  weak  to 
swallow  the  greatness  of  their  lies.  But  what  evidence  do  they  bring? 
They  wish  us  first  to  be  humble ;  secondly,  to  mortify  our  anderstand- 
ing;*'  thirdly,  to  decry  the  trustworthiness  of  human  reason;  fourthly, 
to  trust  to  the  reason  of  priests;  and  finally  to  take  the  Church  at  her 
word. 

The  Church  is  the  lady  tiiat  settles  the  question. 

And  who  is  she  ? — She  is  the  law,  for  the  Cuubch  is  (say  they)  our 
Bible  ;  she  is  the  judge,  for  she  decides ;  she  is  the  legislature,  for  she 
can  alter  the  law  and  enforce  additions ;  she  is  the  jury,  and  so  is  secure 
of  a  verdict  in  her  own  &vour,  with  heavy  damages  against  the  heretics. 
But  we  appeal  to  another  court,  and  cite  her  into  it,  as  we  try  the  papal 
pretensions  by  a  more  equitable  standard. 

Judge :  Put  up  the  Pope !  Prisoner,  you  are  arraigned  upon  a  charge 
of  assuming  a  sovereignty  over  the  human  conscience.— I^risoner :  I 
admit  it,  and  can  justify  my  claim. 

How? — have  witnesses  in  Court  who  will  prove  it.  (Aside  to  the 
Church :  stand  forward.)    This  lady  will  satisfy  you. 

Who  are  you ? — ^Witness:  I  am  tiie  Church. 

Indeed  I  and  you  call  yourself  a  lady  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  I  am  no  judge  ?   Are  you  married  ? — No. 

But  you  have  a  fiEmuly  ?-r-Yes. 

Indeed !   Pray,  then,  in  what  capacilrv  do  you  present  yourself  to  man- 
kind ? — ^As  ^  the  mother  and  jnistress  of  all  Churches." 
.  Mother  and  mistress,  yet  unmarried? — I    forbid  to  marry,  and  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  meats  which" — 

You  need  not  criminate  jourself.   But  these  children  of  yours ;  what 
are.  they  called  ?— The  Universal  Church. 
i  And  you  are  their  mother?— Yes. 
-    Ajad  you  are  the  Church  ? — ^Yes. 
•  And  the  Mother  of  the  Church  f — Yes. 

*  ^Bcriptttrw  Mistaken,  ke.'* 
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Very  curious^  indeed !  So  you,  the  Church,  and  Moth^  of  the  Chnrdi^ 
are  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  called  the  Pope  If — ^Yes. 

What  is  the  relation  between  ^ou  and  the  prisoner  ? — He  is  my  head. 

Indeed  \  Pray  explain. — ^He  is  the  Head  or  the  Church,  and  I  am  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  the  Churches. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  confuse  the  jury ;  please  tell  them  what  you  kno# 
of  the  prisoner. — He  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Wbo  appointed  him  to  that  ofEice? — Jesus  Christ  declared  that  he  is 
the  rock. 

To  whom  did  the  Redeemer  give  this  supposed  pre-emii^ce? — Tcr 
Peter. 

Is  THAT  the  name  oftheprieoner? — ^No }  he  is  called  Pio  Nono; 

Be  careful  witness :  tJuit  does  not  sound  much  tike  Peter  t  who,  then, 
gave  the  prisoner  this  authority  ? — ^Myself. 

Ah !  then  let  me  see;  he  is  your  head,  and  you,  the  body,  put  your 
own  head  on  your  onm  shoulders !  By  what  right  did  you  so  far  tres- 
pass on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ? — By  the  right  of  infallibility. 

But  who  says  you  are  infallible?— I  say  so. 

Where? — It  is  not  yet  on  record  amongst  the  settled  points ;  it  is  the 
unwritten  tradition  of  my  children. 

This  is  a  very  curious  afiGEur,  and  must  be  looked  into ;  the  witness  may 
step  down,  but  she  must  be  held  in  very  secure  bail  for  her  own  appear- 
ance as  a  prisoner  next  week,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening.  We 
will  unravel  the  mystery  of  this  accomplice — ^the  mother  of  herself,  voting 
her  own  head  in&Uible  oy  the  genius  of  her  heels.  Prisoner,  this  is  a  very 
suspicious  witness,  and  does  your  case  very  little  service.  Have  you  any 
further  evidence  ? — Prisoner :  I  have  the  fisherman's  seal^ 

Who  gave  it  you  ? — ^The  Church. 

That  will  not  do, — anything  else  ? — I  have  records  to  prove  my  claim. 
Where  did  they  come  from  ? — ^The  Church. 

I  cannot  receive  them.  But  tell  me,  prisoner,  what  is  your  occupa- 
tion ? — I  am  the  heir  and  successor  to  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Where  may  that  be  situated? — In  Rome. 

What  was  Peter's  trade  ? — lie  was  a  fisherman; 

And  you  have  taken  to  his  pursuits.  Have  you  a  fishery  in  Rome? — 
No ;  I  have  only  the  fisherman's  seali 

Indeed !  And  did  your  predecessor  carry  on  his  trade  at  Rome  ? — ^He 
was  a  Galilean  fisherman. 

Then  why  do  you  not  go  to  Gralilee,  to  claim  your  water  and  boat,  and 
follow  your  predecessor? — He  gave  up  fishing. 

And  you  took  to  it  ? — No.   I  catch  men. 

Beware,  prisoner,  or  we  shall  catch  you.  Where  are  the  documents 
conveying  Peter's  patrimony  to  you  ? — Cmrist  said  to  him,  thou  art  Peter. 

Well,  and  what  have  you  to  do  with  that — ^with  what  Christ  said  ta 
PetOT? — ^The  Church  has  decided  that  I  am  Peter's  successor. 

The  Church ;  what  is  that? — It  is  the  lady  that  appeared  as.witness. 

That  lady  is  insane;  what  does  she  mean  by  her  head? — She  means 
me. 

Then  the  head  is  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  the  body :  the  prisoner 
has  condemned  himself;  he  and  that  ladff  are  beocfing-letter  nc- 
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POSTORS,  AND  FORGERS  OF  DOCUMENTS  IN  EACH  OTHER's  FAVOUR.  Let 

him  be  looked  after. 

[We  entirely  agree  with  the  judge's  decision]. 

There  are  three  sources  of  evidence  to  whicn  we  may  look  in  deciding 
the  claims  of  this  vicarship  of  Peter,  namely,  tradition,  histoiy,  and  Scrip- 
ture; in  other  words,  psuedo-history,  profane  history,  and  Scripture 
history. 

And,  properly  speaking,  we  have  to  decide  two  points  from  these 
sources  of  evidence :  first,  had  Peter  any  supremacy  at  all ;  secondly,  is 
this  transferred  to  the  Pope.  Now  if  Peter  had  no  supremacy,  and  the 
Pope  claims  one  in  his  name,  the  Pope  is  a  Sham  Peter;  if  the  Apostle 
haa  a  supremacy,  and  it  is  not  transferred  to  the  Pope,  Pius  is  still  a 
Sham  Peter.  In  the  first  case  the  Pope  is  unlike  Peter ;  in  the  second, 
he  has  no  connexion  with  Peter. 

I.  First,  then,  we  glance  at  tradition.  Tradition  is  that  general  he- 
reditary rumour  which  is  unsupported  by  strict  evidence  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments. So  at  least  it  is  a  very  poor  fomidation  for  infallible  certainty^ 
though  it  is  the  only  foundation  of  Papacy.  Moreover,  tradition,  or  even 
history,  can  speak  only  of  what  the  Popes  of  Rome  were  supposed,  or 
pretended,  to  be ;  but  the  question  would  still  come,  whether  these  pre- 
tences are  right.  We  find  many  mistakes  in  the  early  Churches ;  and  so 
the  traditions  that  come  after,  may  only  be  falsehoods,  that  grow  because 
the  Apostles  are  no  more  alive  to  write  fresh  epistles. 

The  question,  whether  an  individual  descends  from  certain  parents,  is- 
not  to  be  decided  by  any  gossip  of  nurses  and  neighbours  tnat  comes 
afterwards,  for  he  might  be  changed  for  another  in  his  youth.  We  must 
look  to  the  beginnings  of  things ;  the  evidence  of  the  racts  at  the  outset, 
not  old  wives  fables,  which  grow  up  afterwards.  Tradition  is  an  old 
GOSSIP,  AND  A  NOTORIOUS  LIAR,  and  is  the  only  witness  for  the  Pope. 

The  worthlessness  of  Papal  tradition  on  this  point,  has  been  effectually 
exposed  by  one  who,  though  high  in  the  Romish  Church,  became  a  Pro- 
testant through  writing  the  "  History  of  the  Popes."* 

The  chapter  by  this  Author,  on  "  St.  Peter,"  sufficiently  indicates  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Peter  was  ever  in  that  city  ;  and  we 
invite  any  priest  to  adduce  the  least  evidence  that  Peter  ever  set  foot  in 
Rome.  The  whole  rests  on  the  same  tradition  which  tells  us  that  Peter 
went  to  oppose  Simon  Magus  at  Rome ;  and  that  when  Simon  by  the 
help  of  Satan,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Romans,  flew  up  into  the 
air,  Peter  invoked  the  name  of  Christ,  and  fetched  the  magician  down  with 
such  force  that  he  was  considerably  injured.  This  tale  of  a  flying  Dutch- 
man is,  we  are  told,  abundantly  supported,  by  showing  the  stains  of  Simon 
Magus's  blood  on  the  stone  upon  which  he  fell,  and  the  marks  or  inden- 
tations of  Simon  Peter's  knees  on  the  stone  upon  which  he  kneeled  to 
bring  down  the  high-flown  deceiver. 

Surely  the  stone  was  very  soft,  to  be  marked  by  Peter's  knees,  and  is 
very  hard  to  retain  the  impression.    If^  therefore,  we  take  tradition,  must 

•  See  the  "  History  of  the  Popes,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the 
Preeeot  Time."  By  Archibald  Bower,  Esq.,  heretofore  Public  Professor  of  Rhetoric^ 
History,  and  Philosophy  in  the  Universities  of  Rome,  Fermo,  and  Macerata.  And  in 
th«  latter  place,  Councillor  of  the  Inquisition. 
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submit  to  tradition,  and  take  down  such  things  as  (though  supported  by 
the  very  same  authority,)  can  enter  no  archway,  except  the  throats  of 
those  pre-eminent  members  of  the  Swallowell  Family — Newman  and 
Wilberforce. 

'Besides,  we  must  also  believe  that  there  were  three  bishops  in  one 
diocese, — ^in  other  words,  three  Popes  at  once,  viz.,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and 
Linus,  whom  Peter  consecrated  as  his  successor,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  Pope's  triple  hat :  so  he  is  a  condensed  vicar  of  Christ,  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Linus ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  ignoring  of  English  bishops  by  the 
introduction  of  Romish  into  the  same  diocese,  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical 
ideas  by  which  three  or  even  two  bishops  in  Rome  at  once  unbishop  each 
other. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  early  history  of  most  people  is  traditional.* 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  wolf ;  and  now  the  same  Rome 
sends  us  another  she-vtolf  to  suckle  heroes, — the  Mother  and  Mistress 
of  all  Churches ;  but  as  Niebulve  and  other  historians  have  dispelled  the 
mist  of  secular  Rome,  so  the  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  melt  and 
vanish  by  historical  investigation. 

And  if  Peter  had  been  in  Rome,  this  would  be  of  no  greater  service  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  than  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric.  There  is,  however,  one  tradition  in  which  we  believe,  namely, 
that  tne  same  Church  which  preserves  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples, 
has  also  a  bottle  of  the  Egyptian  darkness,  which  is,  we  believe,  shown 
to  the  inquisitive )  for  darkness  is  all  Rome  has  to  show  ;  and  that  little 
bottles  of  it  is  so  thoroughly  the  essence  of  darkness,  that  though  they 
corked  it  fast,  enough  escaped  at  one  time  to  overshadow  and  becloud 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  Dr.  Newman  has  put  at  least  the  cork  of 
that  bottle  to  his  lips,  as  Ms  true  helicon,  to  inspire  him  with  such  opacity 
of  understanding — since  "if  the  light  fhat  is  in  them  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  dai'kness."  Tradition  itself  is  but  the  escape  of  clouds  from 
this  Roman  bottle ;  and  by  these  traditional  mists,  they  seek  to  pass  off 
on  the  world  their  Sham  Peter. 

II.  Secondly,  we  glance  at  history,  to  see  how  far  this  supports  the 
power  of  the  Sham  Peter  as  a  perpetual  inheritance ;  how  far  it  came 
from  the  ApostoHcal  ages,  or  grew  up  under  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  a 
deadly  tree,  watered  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  human  liberty. 

And,  here,  since  perverts  are  adduced  as  learned  examples,  we  adduce 
a  convert,  whose  learning  was  Uke  Aaron's  rod,  compared  with  the  pre- 
tences of  our  modem  legendary  perverts  and  antiquarians. 

We  need  only  read  the  Preface  to  Bower's  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  to 
find  illustrations  of  the  Papal  power,  its  infamous  rise,  and  enormous 
ffrowth.  It  is  enough  here  to  state  one  point,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
tne  seventh  century  (in  the  year  606)  Boniface  III.  having  craftily  in- 
sinuated himself  mto  the  favour  of  Phocas,  obtained  of  that  traitor  and 
murderer  the  famous  rescript,  settling  the  supremacy  on  the  See  of  Borne, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Phocas 

*  See  Preface  to  Macaulay's  *^Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  fop  some  beantifiil  illustra- 
tions of  legendary  or  traditional  lore. 
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was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  decide  the  controversy  between  ihe  (two 
rival)  Sees  (of  the  two  rival  cities),  Rome  and  Constantinople,  in  favour  of 
the  See  of  Rome,  because  of  his  hatred  to  Cyriacus  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  unlike  the  Roman  Bishops  (Boniface  and  his  predecessor 
Gregory  the  Great),  had  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  for  his  crimes, 
whilst  the  Roman  Bishops  had  palliated  his  conduct.  This  Phocas  had 
"  settled  himself  on  the  imperial  throne  by  the  murder  of  Mauritius,  his 
lawful  Sovereign,  and  the  massacre  of  his  six  children,  and  of  all  his 
friends  and  relations.  Five  of  the  children  he  caused  to  be  inhumanly 
butchered  in  the  presence  of  their  father."  This  man's  rescript  gave  to 
the  Popes  that  supremacy  for  which  the  two  rival  hierarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  had  long  contended ;  and  afterwards  the  Pope's  fetched 
about  for  a  divine  right  to  uphold  a  human  wrong,  and  they  stumbled  on 
the  fable  of  Peter's  supremacy  and  their  succession ! 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing, and  every  motive  of  prejudice  and  interest  to  remain  in  the  Roman 
Church.  His  book  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  summary  in  the  Pre- 
face. The  beginning  of  Popery  is  like  its  progress  and  its  matmity :  the 
Universal  Bishopric  oegan  binder  the  auspices  of  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer ; 
it  goes  on  by  tyranny  and  murder.  It  is  the  tyrant  over  individuals,  the 
fomenter  ot  wars,  the  disturber  of  kingdoms ;  it  is  the  great  monster 
nuisance  and  climax  of  iniquity.  The  author  of  "  the  History  of  the 
Popes,"  commencing  as  a  Papist,  soon  became  a  Protestant,  and  gave  to 
this  free  country  to  complete  his  work,  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Certainly,  the  stream  of  history  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Papacy :  "  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  Nor  is  it 
in  the  nature  of  history  to  prove  the  right  of  any  spiritual  domination, 
even  though  mildly  exercised. 

III.  We  turn,  then  to  Sacred  History  j  the  documents  of  historical 
and  doctrinal  Christianity  to  search  for  this  Papal  primacy.  The  first 
thine'  obvious  is,  that  the  Pope  is  never  mentioned;  and  that  the  inspired 
worof,  though  telling  everything  about  Christ,  says  nothing  of  the  Roman 
organization,  outside  of  which,  as  they  say,  we  cannot  be  saved ;  there- 
foi*e,  either  the  inspired  word  is  worthless,  not  teaching  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  or  the  Pope  is  a  vast  impertinence.  Either  the  Bible,  written  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  ridiculous  failure ;  or  the  Pope  is 
a  ridiculous  Sham.  The  Papal  supremacy  is  the  essential  point  of  Papacy, 
an  which  they  my  even  Christianity  depends;  yet  Christianity,  in  its  in- 
spired documents,  never  mentions  this  essential  point !  So  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  teach  Christianity  !* 

Even  the  supremacy  of  Peter  is  a  false  pretence ;  and,  therefore,  the 

*  speaking  of  the  progress  of  his  historical  inquiries  when  a  Roman  dignitary,  Archibald 
Bower,  ohfierres,  "  In  spite  Of  my  then  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  reason  getting  the  better 
of  the  strongest  prejudices,  I  began  to  look  upon  the  Pope's  supremacy  (utterly  unknown 
during  the  first  three  centuries),  not  only  as  a  prerogative  quite  chimerical,  but  as  the 
most  impudent  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made.  I  say,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours  to 
the  contrary;  for  I  was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  a  poiht  upon  which  I  had  been 
taught  by  Bellarmine  (Bellar.  Pref.  de  Sum  Pont)  that  the  whole  op  Christianity 
DEFENDED ;  especially  in  a  country  where  a  man  cannot  help  being  afraid  even  of  his 
own  thoughts,  since  upon  the  least  suspicion  of  his  only  calling  in  question  any  of  tha 
received  opinions,  he  may  depend  upon  by  more  cogent  arguments  than  in  Mood  and 
Figure,^* — Logical  Form&, 
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succession  of  the  Pope  is  a  double  falsehood,  pretending  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Peter,  who  has  no  vicar,  and  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter  in  what  Peter 
never  possessed.  They  who  ransack  tradition  for  tales,  or  history  for 
events  reacting  Rome's  elevation,  should  at  least  consult  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  Peter  has  no  authority  over  other  Apostles ; 
but  is  himself  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Peter  was  induced  to  visit  a  Gentile; 
and  even  then  he  returned  to  the  duty  he  seemed  most  attached  to, — ^the 
instruction  of  the  Jews ;  insomuch  that  Paul,  who  was  converted  about 
the  time  of  Peter's  vision  and  mission  to  Cornelius,  was  described  as  a 
etiosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  "  before  Kings  and  the  OentUes.^ 
And  Peter  had  nothing  to  do,  either  with  this  mission  or  with  Paul's 
baptism ;  but  Ananias,  aneunhwnm  to  ecclesiastical  fame,  receives  Faul 
into  the  Church;  Peter  is  neither  employed  nor  consulted.  So 
Paul  was  not  in  Peter's  line.  And  when  Paul  joined  the  Apostles,  he  de- 
clares that  they  added  nothing  to  him  ;  gave  kim  neither  knowledge  nor 
authority.  So  was  Peter's  supremacy  ignored  by  him  who  was  "not 
a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,"  and  whose  only  submission  to 
Peter  was  to  withstand  him  to  the  &ce,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed. 
Who  dare  so  deal  with  the  Pope.  And  after  Paul  is  appointed  to  the 
universal  office,  his  labours  are  recorded  in  the  Acts,  whilst  Peter  is  almost 
passed  by, — left  in  obscurity  with  the  Jewish  converts.  And  Paul  pro- 
ceeds to  write  nearly  all  the  letters,  telling  us  that  he  has  the  apostleship 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  Peter  that  of  circumcision,  so  that  the  only  suc- 
cessor to  Peter  is  the  secretary  of  the  'Society  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Jews.  Peter  was  no  bishop  at  all,  but  an  Apostle ;  and  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  Jews :  the  Pope  is  not  an  Apostle,  but  a  so-called 
Bishop,  and  is  confined  to  the  Gentiles. 

Peter's  Lord  would  not  divide  the  property  between  two  brothers,  say- 
ing he  was  no  divider  of  secular  goods ;  but  the  Pope  claims  kingdoms, 
and  distributes  international  injustice.  Peter's  master  refused  to  be  made 
a  kln^ :  the  Pope  tries  hard  to  keep  being  one.  Our  Lord  refused  the 
kinffdoms  of  this  world ;  but  the  Pope,  who  is  vicar  of  Christ  as  well  as 
of  Peter,  has  struck  a  bargain  with  Satan^  taken  the  bribe,  and  will  have 
to  return  it,  as  his  contract  is  nearly  run  out. 

Peter  was  a  married  man ;  the  Fope  forbids  and  disowns  it^  and  says 
that  Peter  put  away  his  wife  \  whereas  our  Lord  restored  her  to  health, 
and  forbade  the  putting  of  them  away  save  for  adultery :  so  they  must 
either  traduce  Peter's  wife,  or  deny  Peter's  Lord. 

The  perverts  send  their  wives  to  a  nunnery ;  but  Peter  had  no  such 
asylum  in  which  to  bury  his  widow  alive,  like  Roman  .Hindoos.  Peter, 
with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  opened  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  and  pro- 
selytes on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  Pope  pretends  to  have  the  keys,  that 
he  may  lock  the  gospel  up, — first  in  a  musty  library, — second,  in  the 
second-hand  vulgate  Latin, — third,  in  the  sense  of  the  Church, — fourth, 
in  infamous  notes, — fifth,  in  pastoral  licenses.  Peter  wrote  epistles,  but 
no  bulls,  nor  ever  signed  with  the  fisherman's  seal ;  therefore,  the  Pope 
is  not  only  a  Sham  Peter,  but  a  very  clumsy  sham. 

Peter  said,  I  exhort  the  elders,  being  myself  an  elder,  feed  the  flock  of 
God  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly  j  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
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mind.   The  Pope  commands  and  forces,  by  virtue  of  Apostolical  obe- 
dience. 

Peter  forbade  them  to  be  lords  over  God's  heritage  ;  the  Pope  s^s  he 
is  a  lord^  and  he  requires  the  filihy  luci'e  of  purgatory  money  and  Peter- 
pence,  which  shoula  be  called  Pope-pence.  Peter  said,  silver  and  gold 
nave  I  none ;  the  Pope  says,  I  have  the  revenues  of  kings,  and  tax  the 
world.  Peter  said,  "  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another the  Pope 
says,  all  of  you  be  suWect  to  me. 

Is  he  not  a  Sham  Peter  ? 

Does  not  Newman  tell  us  that  we  can  detect  the  false  only  by  present- 
ing the  true  ?  Here,  then,  is  the  false  Peter  detected  by  the  presence  of 
the  true  Peter.  Not  only  do  they  exalt  Peter  to  a  supremacy  which  did 
not  belong  to  him,  that  they  may  sit  in  Peter's  chair  which  3oes  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  they  insult  Paul,  who  said,  /  have  the  care  of  all 
TjiE  Churches  :  he  did  not  think  of  Peter  as  sharing  in  his  authority. 
So  they  next  steal  the  Apostle  Paul's  signatm-e,  and  say  they  are  suc- 
cessors to  both.  They  say  the  Evangensts,  enumerating  the  disciples, 
write  first  Simon  called  Peter  j  and,  therefore,  because  first  on  the  list,  he 
is  primate.  But  Paul  says,  and  he  speaks  not  of  numeration,  but  of  rank, 
God  hath  set  in  the  Church  first  Apostles,  so  all  the  Apostles  were 
first :  hence  there  was  no  individual  primacy ;  and,  therefore,  the  Pope 
had  better  succeed  them  all.  And  because  the  Apostle  Paul,  withstood 
Peter  to  the  face,  they  say,  this  does  not  remove  the  pi'imacy  (a  thing 
that  does  not  need  removing,  since  it  does  not  exist) ;  this  fabled  primacy, 
they  say,  was  not  removed  Tby  this,  because  an  inferiw'  may  fdtnstand  a 
superior  y  when  that  superior  is  wrong.  But  this  gives  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  DESTROYS  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  SPIRITUAL  SUPERIORS, 

who  are  in  God's  place,  as  the  Pope's  priests  pretend  3  and,  therefore,  in- 
feriors have  no  business  to  think  them  wrong. 

But  Dr.  Ghalloner  is  very  bold,  and  says,  that  the  command  to  be 
humble  is  consistent  with  lordship,  for  Chnst  being  Lord,  was  yet  also  a 
servant ;  though  humble,  he  is  our  ruler.  But  the  hypocrites  do  not  add, 
that  Christ  also  says,  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  ;  be  not  ye 
MASTERS,  for  ONE  is  youT  Master  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are 
brethren. 

And  Peter  says,  do  not  lord  it  over  God's  heritage ;  but  the  Pope  says, 
I  am  a  Lord,  the  niler  of  Christendom  ;  then.  Sir,  you  are  a  Sham  Peter. 
The  Pope  is  styled  his  "  holiness Peter  said,  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord. 

Christ  called  Simon,  Cephas,  or  a  stone;  and  Paul  warned  men 
against  setting  up  the  authority  of  one  Apostle  above  another  ]  for  one 
saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos ;  and  I  of  Cephas, — ^that 
is,  of  Peter, — in  other  words,  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic.  So  Paul  con- 
demned the  Boman  heresy  in  his  days. 

And  Christ  said,  call  no  man  father  on  earth  j  for  one  is  your  father  ♦ 
in  heaven,— that  is,  call  no  human  being  your  spiritual  father  in  the  sense 
of  your  soul's  ruler ;  now  the  Pope  is  father.  It  is  the  name  Christ  for- 
bade, and  used  in  the  way  Christ  forbade  it,  namely,  as  a  spiritual  master 
and  authority.  And  this  forbidden  element  is  by  the  Pope  made 
the  essential  of  salvation.  The  fathership  is  the  centre  and  sun  of  the 
system ;  hence  Wiseman  says,  England  has  returned  to  her  orbit  round 
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the  centre  of  unity ;  that  is;  to  the  Papacy  or  fathership  which  Christ 
condemned.  So  they  make  that  essential  which  is  forbidden.  For  the 
Pope  in  Italian,  is  Papa^  and  his  religioji  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Papa-^;  fathership  condemned  in  express  terms  hy  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity.  Therefore,  in  all  things  the  Pope  is  a  Sham. 

We  have  in  the  Exhibition  Sie  Koh-i-Noor;  or  Mountain  of  light,  a 
gem  of  rare  value ;  and  a  manufacturer  has  undertaken  to  give  Us  fac- 
similes of  it — ^glass  imitations.  But  should  he  exchange  the  imitations 
for  the  diamond;  and  sell  his  glass  for  a  precious  stone,  it  would  be  an  in- 
famous robbery.  So  our  Lord  made  Simon  into  a  precious  stone — gem, 
and  the  Pope  comes  to  pass  off  upon  the  world  a  most  wretched  and 
gaudy  flasn  imitation,  and  charges  dearly  for  the  sham.  It  is  time  the 
eyes  of  his  followers  were  opened ;  it  is  time  that  the  nations  repudiated, 
in  the  name  of  reason,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
manhood,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  this  Papaship,  which 
holds  the  world  in  spiritual  childishness ;  ana,  breaking  away  from  the 
wiles  of  this  Dalilah-Church,  arose  in  renovated  power  (the  spirit  of  the  > 
Lord  coming  on  them  mightily,)  to  pull  down  this  temple  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  bury  for  ever  the  God  Dagon,  the  Fish  Ood,  the  Fisherman's 
Sham !  I 
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It  would  seem  that  Birmingham,  the  heart  of  England,  is  chosen  as  the 
grand  point  of  attack  on  which  the  Roman  invaders  concenti*ate  their 
choicest  forces,  composed  of  deserters  and  spies,  who  have  staid  long 
enough  in  the  Protestant  citadel  to  find  that  tney  could  not  open  the  door 
to  the  enemy,  and  so  have  entered  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  scaling;  the 
walls  with  a  troop  of  runagates  and  spiritual  desperadoes. 

Fortnnately,  they  have  found  it  hot  work ;  for  whilst  they  relied  on 
the  faithlessness  of  the  officers  and  regular  troops,  they  have  discovered 
that  the  civilians  are  the  true  strength  of  Protestantism,  and  will  hold  the 
fortress  whilst  they  drum  out  the  regiments — horse  and  foot — and  rout 
them,  aiter  allowing  an  honourable  retreat  to  these  non-natural  defenders. 

Never  was  a  more  ill-concerted  expedition, — relying  on  the  faithless  to 
pervert  others  :  whereas  they  receive  only  their  own  again ;  they  go  out 
from  us  because  they  are  not  o^  us,  and  take  nobody  with  them.  No  ! 
the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish  shall  go  over  to  Rome  and  not  carry  off  so 
much  for  a  trophy  as  one  washerwoman's  bonnet.  The  villagers  stare, 
and  the  townsmen  shrug  their  shoulders, — and  follow  ?  No,  but  petition 
for  an  evangelical  in  the  interim,  till  the  remnants  of  Rome  are  obliterated 
from  the  established  formularies. 

The  Psuedo-King  we  have  already  dethroned  by  the  verdict  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  contrast  between  the  original  Peter  and  the  priest^s  flash  imi- 
tation. The  pretensions  of  a  "  man  on  eartK^  to  be  called  our  authoritative 
spiritual  "  Father Papa,  or  Pope,  were  utterly  annihilated  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  Christ ;  and  by  tne  contrast  between  the  Pope  and  Peter, 
the  Pope  and  Christianity.  But  if  the  Pope  be  destroyed,  what  becomes 
of  Popery,  which  is  founded  on  him?  It  gives  way  to  Christianity, 
which  is  founded  on  Christ. 

Is  there  any  priest  in  all  England  who  dare  venture  to  defend  the 
Pope's  claims  to  a  supremacy  vested  in  Peter  ?  If  so,  let  him  stand  forth  j 
if  not,  let  the  Papist's  close  their  mouths  in  silence  and  shame. 

Dr.  Newman,  the  patron  of  the  Mandarins  must  no  longer  complain 
that  the  "  Pope  and  Pagan  go  together,"  for  Popery  is  Paganism ;  nor 
need  he  condemn  the  toast  which  he  has  celebrated — "  the  Pope,  the 
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Devil,  and  the  Pretender"  (p.  69), — ^for  these  three  go  together;  and  the 
Pope  is  two  of  them,  beins'  both  Pretender  and  Pope,  whilst  the  person 
named  between  them  proclaims  the  banns  and  unites  the  illustrious  pair. 

The  Pope  is  based  on  ti*adition,  and  Popery  is  based  on  him ;  but  Dr. 
Newman  confesses  that  he  is  "  not  content  with  tradition therefore  he 
should  abandon  Popery,  which  rests  on  the  "  great  red  turtle,"  called  the 
Pope,  who  in  turn  rests  on  nothing  but.  one  of  Newman's  "  first  prin- 
ciples," which  he  aclaiowledges  cannot  be  proved.  So  the  Pope's  assump- 
tion consistently  rests  on  assumption. 

We  will,  therefore,  dismiss  the  Pope  with  the  emphatic  exposure  of  our 
Lord  himself,  the  only  universal  bishop,  the  only  true  priest,  and  no 
false  priest  can  gainsay  his  words.  .Remember,  then,  that  in  Matt.  xvi. 
17 — 19  the  supposed  primacy  was  given  to  Peter ;  but  it  plainly  was  not 
received  as  any  settled  authority  for  that  Apostle,  since  we  find  that  in 
two  chapters  afterwards  (Matt,  xviik  1 — 6)  the  disciples  disputed  who 
should  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  Lord,  then,  settled  it  for  ever,  without  any  mention  of 
Peter  or  even  the  owner  of  Peter's  shadow.  The  Protestant  may  rely  on 
his  own  translation,  whilst  the  Romanist  may  read  the  settlement  of  the 
primacyy  in  the  Roman  Bible,  collated  with  the  Douay  Old  Testament 
and  Rheims  New  Testament,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Murray,  in 
1846. 

Matt,  xviii.  1 — 6 ;  Mark  x.  32 — 36 :  Who  then  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  man  who  rules  all,  or  the  man  who  serves  all.^ 
The  men  who  in  splendour  are  surrounded  with  priests  and  gentiy  to  kiss 
their  ring  and  prostrate  themselves,  while  the  barefooted  and  ragged 
children  of  ignorance  and  delusion  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  these  lordlings, 
who  may  trample  on  their  necks  as  they  trample  on  their  reason — are 
these  the  greatest  ?  And  who  offends  the  little  ones  of  Christ,  but  such 
as  despise  the  laity  and  curse  the  heretics^  who  in  Christ's  name  lift  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  instead  of  casting  them  "down  before  the  dazzling  usur- 
pation of  Levitical  Brahmins,  and  the  grand  Llama  of  Rome  ? 

So,  then,  Christ  himself  condemns  the  Pope  and  his  supremacy ».  whilst 
the  Apostles  stand  round  and  say,  "  We,  in  our  ignorance,  disputed  of 
greatness ;  but  our  master  told  us  of  littleness  and  humility,  and  made  us 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  by  the  lesson  of  a  little  child." 

Wherefore  let  every  mother  thus  answer  the  priests  and  their  Pope, 
as  she  lifts  her  child  on  her  knee,  and  gives  them  a  divine  lesson  of  Chris- 
tian greatness. 

SECOND  SHAM,  THE  SHAM  CHUBCH. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  Sham — the  Sham  Church,  fitly  as- 
sociated with  a  Sham  Peter;  for  we  care  not  to  enter  far  into  the  side- 
questions  of  gossip  and  small  talk,  which  suit  the  understandings  and 
policy  of  the  Newmans  and  Wilberforces ;  but  drive  right  home  at  the 
great  points,  and  join  issue  with  them  at  once  on  the  fundamental  in- 
quiry— is  the  Pope  what  you  pretend  1^  is  your  Church  what  she  says  ? 
The  questions  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss  attack  at  once  the  three 
legs  of  the  Papal  Tripod,  the  pillars  and  buttresses  of  this  vast  fabric 
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The  Rey.Father;  in  effect;  assures  his  convulsed  auditory  that  it  is  pain- 
ful, but  necessaiy  for  him  to  laugh  at  our  Protestant  follies ;  yet  he 
smiles  through  his  tearS;  since  it  is  so  very  wicked  that  he  sees  nothing  to 
laugh  at;  but  rather  a  reason  for  crying,  and  so  he  crosses  the  two,  and 

Grins  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 
He  pities  our  simplicity,  and  sheds  crocodile  tears  of  compassion,  because 
the  crocodile  of  the  Tiber  cannot  persuade  us  into  his  jaws.    Surely,  then, 
if  the  doctor  can  afford  to  smile,  we  may  deride  his  lolly  and  compas- 
sionate his  victims. 

Let  it  be  a  settled  maxim,  then,  for  which  we  have  abundant  more 
evidence,  dare  any  priest  openly  question  the  statement,  that  the  Church 
of  Kome  spoken  of  oy  the  priests,  is  nothing'  at  all  but  a  false  image  made 
up  of  false  words,  and  does  not  exist  in  reahty — ^in  heaven  or  on  earth,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

Some  tell  us  the  Church  is  all  the  baptized;  and  this  includes  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics,  though  Rome  alone  can  ffive  true  baptism !  So,  to  hear 
the  Church,  we  must  go.  everywhere  to  hear  everybody  j  or  everybody 
must  hear  himself. 

Again,  this  Church  is  said  to  be  composed  of  all  outwardly  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome ;  but,  it  is  added,  the  truly  faithful  are  the  soul,  and  the 
merely  outward  the  body  of  the  Church.  So  the  true  Church  is  not 
seen.  Its  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  sight  ^  the^oul  of  Rome  is  an  invisible 
Church. 

.  But  their  grand  scheme  is  two  Churches,  one  mainly  of  the  faithful  or 
laity,  the  other  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  former  Church  is  to  hear  the  latter. 
In  fine,  every  man  is  to  be  a  dupe  of  a  priest,  under  the  fancy  of  a 
Church. 


VOiL.  1. 
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The  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  had  little  time  to  occupy  seats :  thecliief 
place  which  Paul  occupied  at  Rome  was  in  prison,  for  we  knon)  he  was 
at  Rome ;  but  his  seat  was  in  the  Inquisition,  where  alone  we  are  to  look 
for  the  true  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  that  city. 

Even  according  to  their  ^own  account  Peter's  seat  was  not  the  grand 
Mahometan  chair  in  which  the  Pope  now  ats ;  but  'ths  cross  on  which 
they  say  he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  Let  the  Pope,  then, 
mount  Peter's  chair,  and  the  world  would  ring  with  Hosannas !  He 
prefers  advancing  heretics  to  that  honourable  position. 

All  these  pretences  are  set  up  to  afford  the  Universal  Church  a  local 
seat  and  a  visible  head ;  whereas,  when  Christ  was  visible,  he  was  un- 
known ;  and,  therefore,  he  said,  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away 
(become  invisible) ;  for  if  I  go,  7  will  send"—JH(yr  Peter,  ^aT  thb 
Pope,  but  "  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  invisible,  and 
is  Christ's  vicar.  And  we  are  to  look  "  nx}t  to  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  those  which  are  not  seen  j"  to  "  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight 
whilst  the  Romanist  looks  at  what  is  seen-^a  visible  head,  and  wslks  bj 
sight  and  not  by  faith.  The  Christian  says,  "  whom  having  not  seen,  we 
love ;  and  whom,  though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory." 

The  one  is  carnal,  and  dppeals  to  the  senses,  the  bodily  eyes  ;  the  other 
is  spiritual,  and  appeals  to  the  mind,  the  eyes  of  our  understanding.  One 
is  earthly,  the  other  is  heavenly. 

The  Christian  lives  ever,  as  "  seeing  him  who  is  invisible  the  Papist 
lives  ever  as  seeing  him  who  is  visible }  the  one  is  the  raree  show  and 
Bartholomew  Fair  of  mountebanks  and  harlequins :  the  other  is  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  spiritual  truth,  commended  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.  The  one  is  the  policy  and  the  craft  of  men  to  the 
enslaving  of  every  follower ;  the  other  is  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  Qje  salvation  of  every  believer. 

The  stalking  horse  behina  which  the  fraternity  of  priests  hides  its  aer- 
pent-like  subtlety,  is  the  convenient  figure  of  the  Church,  an  ideal  creation 
to  fill  men  with  loyalty  and  cliivalrous  devotion  towards  a  figurative 
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woman^  not  the  true  Church  of  the  living  God,  composed  of  uncanonized 
saints,  tKose  whom  God  has  canonized  by  his  grace }  but  the  scarlet 
woman,  to  whom  the  faithfiil  are  called  upon  to  do  homage.  This  is  their 
grand  fetch  of  human  policy,  to  talk  ever  of  a  woman  who  never  appears, 
and  insult  the  true  spouse  of  Christ,  those  living  Christians  who  are  re- 
quired by  priests  to  transfer  their  fealty  from  the  Saviour  to  this  spouse 
of  the  Pope,  wlio  professes  to  marry  his  own  body,  as  the  head  and 
shoulders  should  be  united,  though  not  by  the  sacrament  of  ma1a*imony. 
The  Pope  espouses  the  Church,  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  Churcii; 
whilst  sne  is  also  married  to  her  own  children — ^the  other  bishops. 

This  pretended  Church  is  the  card  the^  play — ^the  queen  of  the  pack, 
supported  by  the  knave  of  clubs, — deception  backed  by  force,  as  ^mblers 
who  first  cheat,  and  then  answer  with  violence  the  remonstrances  of  their 
victims. 

As  Vulcan  with  his  axe  opened  the  head  of  Jupiter,  whence  Minerva 
sprang,  a  fiill-g^own  and  full-armed  goddess,  so  the  Vulcan  of  necessity 
— greedy  avarice  of  money  and  power — the  father  of  sacerdotal  invention 
struck  the  head  of  the  pnests,  and  out  sprang  the  Church,  the  Virgin 
Queen  of  Monks,  to  retain  in  the  garb  of  Christianity  the  old  Pagan 
sway ;  whilst  the  Pope,  her  platonic  paramour,  has  retained  the  marks 
and  line  of  his  succession,  bv  keeping  up  the  title  of  the  old  hoary  high 
priests  of  Pagan  Rome^  Pontiff — Pontifex  MaximuSy  the  Universal 
Bishop  of  Heathendom. 

A  schoolboy  in  secular  learning  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Pope's  pon- 
tifical tide.  A  schoolboy  in  a  Sabbath  Testament-class  knows  how  well 
it  is  applied.  Thus  we  have  the  genealogy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  origin  of 
his  spouse,  the  Church,  the  Great  Mother  "  of  Newman  and  other  chil- 
dren ;  she  is  nothing  but  the  figure-head  on  Peter's  boat ;  F esprit  du 
corps  of  priests ;  the  uttered  and  impersonated  concentration  of  their  in- 
solence, tyranny,  and  unsanctified  ambition.  Both  she  and  Minerva 
sprang  from  the  brain  of  my thologizing  priests ;  both  are  weaponed,  both 
arepraised,  and  neither  is  Teal. 

Tnerefore  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Pope  and  his  spouse,  the  grandpapa, 
and  the  grandmamma,  since  we  are  no  more  children,  but  have  put  away 
childish  things, — ^no  more  children  of  a  Church,  but  children  of  our  Father 
in  heaven,  sons  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Chiist,  to  whom  alone  every 
knee  shoidd  bow,  of  things  m  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  true  Father,  the  only  Father  of  his  family,  the  Church  of  his 
Son  our  Bedeemer. 

THIBD  SHAM,  THE  SHAM  BIBLE. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  Grand  Sham,  the  Sham  Bible;  or  the 
Roman  method  of  either  withholding  or  nullUying  the  divine  wordy  the 
relation  of  the  Roman  confraternity  of  the  Hoty  Scriptured. 

We  shall  arrange  our  observations  on  this  subject  under  tliree  heads^ 
taking  only  the  main  points ;  but  yet  sufficient  to  bring  the  controversy 
to  a  manifest  issue. 

First,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  corporation  of  priests  in  reference  to 
the  Bible. 
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Seccmdly,  the  principles  on  which  they  justify  their  conduct,  arfd  claim 
both  the  ownership  of  the  Scriptures,  the  right  to  give  or  protect,  and  to 
ez^ain  them  with  a  £nal  and  authoritative  voice. 

Thirdly,  the  refutation  and  expoisnre  of  these  principles: 

The  first  of  these  topics  will,  we  fear,  be  a  little  tedious,  as  entering 
somewhat  into  detail;  out  we  shall  rel^  upon  the  candid  spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry,  to  bear  with  the  necessary  points  of  historical  facts  in  the  eon- 
duct  and  position  of  Rome,  respecting  man's  light  and  God's  light,  reason 
and  the  Bible,  for  both  of  which  the  Roman  Charch  is  the  extinguisher. 
When  these  fundamental  questions  are  settled,  tiiere  is  clear  scope  for  atr 
tacking  the  separate  doctrines  of  Rome. 

We  shall,  however,  first  prepare  the  way  by  a  clear  ^tement  of  the 
questions  at  issue  in  this  part  of  our  investigation. 

The  Roman  priests  dbnt  our  common  right  to  thb  Bible  ;  they 
deny  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  ;  they  deny  the  necessity  for 
THE  Bible  ;  and,  on  tiie  contrary,  assert  the  rights  of  the  CHt^RCH, 
the  necessity  for  the  Church,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Church.  Three  denials  and  three  assertions,  which  should  be  well 
studied,  besides  being  committed  to  memory,  as  the  whole  controversy 
stated  in  a  fisw  words :  three  denials  and  three  assertions ;  every  one  false 
in  the  meaning  and  for  the  purpose  intended ; — six  sacerdotal  fabrications^ 
the  staple  manufactures  of  that  firm  which  makes  merchandize "  of 
mankind  ^^by  feigned  words,"  and  lying  wonders,  and  lighted  candles, 
and  hocus  pocus  et  hoc  omne  genm. 

These  are  the  saints  that,  as  Newman  says,  shine  in  the  dark;"  hat 
are  absorbed,  lost,  and  eclipsed  by  the  light :  the  saints  that,  as  Newman 
says,  sail  over  the  sea  on  a  cloak — ^the  cloak  of  Phariseeism,  pretensions, 
and  hypocrisy.  These  are  the  saints  who,  should  any  unmask  them,  have 
an  army  of  spies  dressed  in  invisible  green,  armed  with  the  poisoned 
stiletto  of  dander,  to  stab  in  the  back  those  whom  they  cannot  look  in  the 
face.  But  Grod  covers  his  champions  with  an  invidnerable  panoply,  so 
that  nothing  can  harm  them ;  for  should  men  kill  the  body,  they  hav^ 
nothing  more  that  they  can  do,  else  they  would ;  but  even  this,  like  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer,  is  but  the  avenue  to  glory,  the  hastening  of 
the  coronation  and  consecration  of  those  who  are  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  for  ever ! 

Let  us,  then,  examine  first  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  conspirators  in 
reference  to  the  word  of  God.  What  have  they  done  to  extena  it  1  what 
to  hinder  it  1  How  far  do  they  put  the  gag  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah, 
forbid  God  to  speak,  and  put  their  fingers  upon  the  ears  of  the  laity. 

Mr.  Langdale  having  stated  at  a  York  county  meeting  that  he  could 
show  a  Paper  from  the  Pope  enjoining  all  classes  to  read  the  Bible.  A  cor- 
respondent wrote  to  the  I^mes,  as  follows,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  in- 
junctiony  when  at  Rome,  in  the  winter  of  1847 ; — this  writer  sougnt  for  an 
Italian  Bible :  I  sought  for  one,"  he  says, "  at  all  the  booksellers  in  Rome, 
but  without  success ;  but  one  day,  when  I  had  nearly  given  up  the  search  as 
hopeless,  I  entered  a  shop  not  far  from  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  I 
made  the  usual  inquiry  for  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  Italian; 
and  the  shopkeeper  replied  that  he  had  one  copy.  ^  Good,'  said  I,  and 
began  to  feel  for  my  purse.    ^  Stop,'  said  the  ti'adesman  very  honestly ; 
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'  you  had  better  see  it  first.'  He  mounted  some  steps,  and  after  mpch 
diving,  pulled  out  a  dusty  copy  of  the  desired  work  in'five  or  fix  volumes 
guartOy  the  price  for  which  unbound  was,  I  am  sure,  not  less  than  four 
POUNDS.  It  was,  of  course,  an  ^authorized  copy/  with  an  enormous  mtm  of 
notes.  But  to  enjoin  the  people — ^the  poor,  the  Roman  poor — ^to  read  the 
Bible,  of  which  the  only  copy  I  could  find  in  Rome  cost  so  much,  was 
httle  less  short  of  mockery.  The  Pope,  as  temporal  sovereign,  enjoys  a 
comfortable  income,  why  not  have  20,000  copies  of  a  cheap  authorized 
edition  struck  ofiT,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  mlfilHng  his  injunctions  ?  I 
know  one  instance,  in  which  a  general  ofScer,  long  resident  at  Rome,  gave 
an  Italian  Bible  to  a  Roman  lady,  which  was  taken  from  her  by  her  con- 
fessor,' "  &c.— P.  (Tmiesy  Nov.  26, 1850.) 

Another  gentleman  says,  a  female  servant  (a  Greiman)  we  had,  not 
long  since,  expressing  a  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
my  wife  supplied  her  with  a  Bible.  Some  time  after,  upon  my  wife  ask- 
ing her  what  she  thought  of  it,  she  stated  that  she  had  parted  with  it, 
because  the  first  time  she  went  to  confession  the  priest  told  her  it  was  ^  a 
CRYING  SIN '  to  look  into  such  a  book  or  even  to  possess  it.  She  had  to 
do  mme  penance  for  the  fault.'" — J.  B.,  Hackney Nov.  27, 1860.) 

Tina  penance  or  despotism  over  the  bodies  and  minds  of  servant  girls 
usurped  by  the  priest-negro-drivers,  reminds  us  of  a  case  we  heard  from  a 
Manchester  gentleman,  since  the  preceding  lecture.  He  had  a  Catholic, 
servant,  and  she  was  fond  of  her  place,  and  ^ve  satisfaction ;  but  told 
her  mistress  with  tears  that  she  must  leave.  Why  ?  Because  I  attended 
family  prayer :  and  the  priest  will  not  let  me  stay. 

She  had  already  done  penance  in  the  house,  by  wearing  cinders  in  her 
shoes,  &c.  She  sm;erwaras  tried  to  get  another  place,  but  was  refused  on 
account  of  her  religion,  and  dare  not  return  to  the  comfortable  home  from 
which  the  priest  had  spiritually  expelled  her.  So  she  returned  to  Ireland, 
to  live  on  potato  peelings,  and  give  the  potatoes  to  the  priests. 

These  are  present  facts  of  priestly  tyranny;  but,  lately,  the  Glasgow 
Free  Press  had  been  twitted  with  being  a  free  slave  of  priests ;  and  after 
denying  the  charge,  boldlv  did  penance,  by  saying  that  Bishop  Miu'dock, 
or  any  Roman  bishop,  had  absolute  power  over  the   free  press." 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Rome  and  the  Bible,  the  following 
sketch,  abridged  from  an  extract  from  Archdeacon  Willun's  address  to 
his  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham,"  (1842)  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  "  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,"  is  appropriate 
to  our  subject,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
this  vital  question — how  has  Rome  acted  towards  the  Bible? 

Extract  fi-om  Archdeacon  Wilkin^ s  Address  to  his  Parishioners,  of  St*  ' 
Martfsy  Nottingham,  published  in  1842. 

Our  [Protestant]  authorized  version,  was,  by  the  order  of  King  James, 
translated  the  original  tongues,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek,  by 
farty^tiglit  of  the  most  learned  divines  that  our  Universities,  or  our  king- 
dom could  produce ;  a  work,  which  engaged  their  talents  tor  the  period 
of  three  years,  and  was  completed  in  the  year  1600. 

"  It  is  received,  read,  and  known  throuffhout  the  whole  world.  But 
what  is  the  Bible,  used  and  authorized  by  the  Romanists  if   One  that 
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bean  the  title;  ^the  Holy  Bible,  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgdte, 
and  diligently  compared  with  the  originals/  This  Ene^lish  translation  is 
used  by  sucn  few  of  the  Romanists  alone,  as  have  Qoense  from  their 
priests  to  read  it;  but  in  their  churchy  and  places  of  public  worship,  we 
suppose  the  Bible  in  use  to  be  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  none  other  is  autho- 
rissed ;  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  the  fourth  Rule  of  its  expurgatorj 
Index,  thus  detmuines ; — '  since  it  is  manifest  by  experience,  toat  if  the 
Holy  Scriptures  [t.  s,  not  merely  a  Protestant  version]  were  allowed 
everywhere,  without  discrimination,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  wore  ham 
than  good  mil  arise  from  it,  on  account  of  the  rashness  of  m^n ;  let  the 
judgment  of  the  bishop  or  inquisitor  be  abided  by  in  this  mattet^  so  that 
with  the  advice  of  the  parish  priest  or  confessor,  they  may  ffrant  tito 
reading  of  Catholic  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  those 
whom  they  shall  have  ascertained  to  be  likely  to  derive  no  harm,  from 
this  sort  of  reading ;  which  permission  they  must  have  in  writing.  But 
if  any  one  shall  presume  to  read  or  possess  them,  without  such  iiermis- 
sion,  unless  he  shall  first  deliver  up  such  Bibles  to  the  Ordinary,  he  must 
not  xeceive  absolution  of  his  sins,  &c.  The  regular  clergy  are  not  to 
read  or  purchase  them  without  the  permission  of  the  prelates.' 

<<Mons.  de  Maire,  counsellor,  almoner,  and  preacher  to  the  king  of 
France,  published  by  authority,  declares,  that : — ^  this  Rule  is  founded  ia 
ecclesiastical  right,  and  no  man  can  transgress  it,  without  contradicting 
that  obedience  which  he  owes  to  the  Church,  and  the  Holy  See,  from 
which  it  hath  received  its  confirmation :  for  as  much  as  this  Rule  was  not 
made  but  in  prosecution  of  the  decree  of  the  Coundl  of  Trent ; — and  no 
man  can  deny  that  it  hath  been  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Bulls  of  Pius  IV.,  and  Clement  VIII.' 

This  prohibition  may,  perchance,  be  relaxed  in  Protestant  countries, 
with  the  view  of  bendmg  to  the  prejudices  of  those  over  whom  the 
Romish  Church  would  obtain  influence;  but  in  Spain,  the  Rule  waa 
made  still  more  stringent,  permitting^  neither  the  Bible  nor  any  parts  of 
it  to  be  eitiier  printed  or  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  nor  allowing  men 
to  keep  any  Bible  in  their  possession  which  was  already  translated  and 
beyond  all  this,  in  the  Index  of  Pope  Alexander  VIIL,  (1668)  not  only 
Bibles  translated  and  printed  hif  hereticSy  but  all  Bibles  in  ths 
vuiaar  tongue  are  strictly  prohibited.t  What  was  the  advice  of  the 
bishops  who  made  an  official  report  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  when  assembled 
at  BoBonia,  October,  1553?  'We  have  resei*ved  the  most  considerable 
advice,  which  we  could  at  this  time  give  your  holiness,  to  the  last : — and 
here  you  must  be  awake,  and  exert  all  your  force  to  hinder,  as  much  as 
you  possibly  can,  the  gospel  from  being  read  (especially  in  the  vulgar 

tongue,)  in  all  the  cities  that  are  in  your  dominion  This,  in 

short,  is  the  book,  that  has  beyond  all  others,  raised  those  storms  and 
tempests,  in  which  we  are  almost  driven  to  destruction :  and  really  whoso- 
ever shall  diligently  weigh  the  Scripture,  and  then  consider  all  the  things 
that  are  usualTy  done  in  our  Churches,  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  them.  Therefore  those  papers  are  to  be  stifled,  and  you 
must  use  caution  land  diligence  in  it,  lest  that  create  us  greater  distorb* 
*  AlfonsuB  de  Castro  adv.  haeres.  1.  i.  c.  13. 
t  Biblia  vulgari  quocunque  idiomate  cottscripta.' 
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ance !'  *A  version  of  the  Latin  Vulg&te  was  revised  by  Lucas  Bragensis 
with  the  assistance  of  several  divines  of  Louvain,  in  1673,  which  was 
thence  called,  ^  the  Lonvain  Edition.'  With  this  edition,  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
was  so  ill-pleased,  that  he  ordered  a  revision  of  it  to  be  made  with  the 
utmost  care;  and  he,  himself,  devoted  considerable  time  and  labour  in 
correcting  the  proo& ;  he  himself,  also,  superintending  the  publication  of 
it ;  which  was  accomplished  in  1690. 

The  Pope  declared  this  to  be  the  only  true  and  correct  version  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  infaUible  Council  of  Trent  decreed: — *that  in  public 
lessons,  disputations,  preaching,  and  expositions,  this  [i.  e.  Jerome's  ver- 
sion, not  that  of  Sixtus  V.]  snould  be  accounted  authentic ;  and  that  no 
one  should  dare  or  presume  to  reject  it,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.'* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  strong  fence  thrown  around  this  version,  [without 
naming  any  edition]  a  subsequent  Pope,  Clement  VIII.  discovered  it  to 
be  so  incorrect  [even  after  Sixtus^s  emendations]  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed ;  ana  he  published  another  edition,  1692.  But  besides  the 
three  versions  here  mentioned,  there  were  several  others,  each  differing 
materially  from  the  other.  In  that  of  Isidore  Clarius,  made  in  1642,  he 
complains  in  his  preface  that  he  found*  these  holy  writings  de&ced  with 
kmumerable  errors,  8,000  of  the  most  material  of  which  he  corrected, 
leaving,  he  knew  not  how  many  lesser  ones,  untouched.  Well,  therefore, 
might  Popes  Sixtus  and  Clement  find  ample  room  for  improvement,  and 
yet  leave,  as  each  of  them  did  leave  mucn  more  to  be  done  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  a  true  and  correct  version.  Yet,  in  what  a  predica- 
ment are  the  Romanists  placed,  in  thus  having  two  Bibles  equally  autho- 
rized [by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.]  as  authentic,  in  both  of  which 
are  diversities  and  contradictions,  so  that  they  are  compelled  either  to 
make  no  use  of  the  Bible  at  all,  or,  as  Bishop  Patrick  says : — to  fall 
under  the  curse  of  Sixtus  if  they  escape  that  of  Clement,  or  the  curse  of 
Clement  if  they  escape  that  of  Sixtus ;  for  they  are  both  of  them  en- 
joined with  the  exclusion  of  all  other  editions,  and  with  the  penalty  of  a 
curse  upon  those,  who  disobey  one  or  the  other,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
obey  both.' 

"  What  think  you  now  of  the  assumption  of  the  Bomanists,  in  declaring 
that  their  Church  can  by  no  possibility  err  ?  Non  potest  errare,  say  they^ 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  consequences  of  ridicule,  and  the  dissension 
which  follow  inconsistency,  glad  we  may  suppose,  would  they  be,  to  have 
another  and  a  third  authorized  version,  translated  as  ours  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal tongues :  but  this  might  give  the  shaken  infallibility  a  final  over-* 
throw.'" 

Perhaps  on  no  question  has  there  been  more  wystificationy  'meertainty^ 
and  DUPLICITY,  than  in  the  pretences  of  Rom^s  priests  about  their 
Bible f  or  rather,  their  Bibles ;  for  they  have  several ;  but  not  One  au- 
thentic AND  INFALLIBLB  by  the JvU  authority  of  their  Churth, 

We  have  already  quoted  part  of  the  iv.  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
against  the  general  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  popular  language ;  a 
council  "  held  under  the  Popes,  Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  and  Pius  IV.  And 
as  there  has  been  no  council  since,  the  Church  has  never  spoken  with 
authority  \  so  the  laity  are  left  without  u  JBibky  for  the  translations  made 
*  CooncU  of  Trent.  Sea.  4. 
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since  are  without  full  sanction^  they  are  the  work  of  private  hands,— • 
private  judgment,  not  Church  authority. 

Neither  have  the  learned  any  Bible;  for, whilst  the  council 
sanctioned  Jerome's  version  of  the  Latin,  called  the  Vvlga.tey  it  did  not 
my  which  edition  of  that  version;  and  two  Popes  have  since  given  a 
variation  from  all  tlien  existing  editions ;  and  eacn  one  declared  tnat  his 
is  the  infallible  standard. 

So  we  have  Popes  against  the  council,  and  against  one  another ;  and 
people  without  a  Church  Bible.    They  have  NEtTHER  oriqinals, 

TRANSLATIONS,  NOR  NOTES,  BY  THB  AUTHORITJ  OP  A  COUNCIL*— the 

infallible  Church. 

They  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originflls, 
Dr.  Milner  acknowfedffes  they  go  no  higher  than  the  Latin  Vulgate  5 
whilst  they  have  no  Church  edition  even  of  this  second-hand  originah 

These  are  bold  statements,  and  we  hope  they  will  put  the  priests  upon 
their  own  defence ;  first,  to  shew  that  they  have  a  Bible,  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  Church  authority ;  ana  afterwards,  to  prov^  that 
such  Bible  is  critically  and  historically  sound;  and  finally,  that  such 
really  authoritative  Bible  sustains  their  usurpations; 

We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  very  fully  into  the  proofs  of  our  asser- 
tion, that  Rome  has  no  Church  Bible,  either  in  the  real  oAginal  tongues 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  or  in  the  sham  original  of  Latin,  or  in  any  transla- 
tion into  any  mother-tongue  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Council 
of  Trent  decided  in  favour  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  the  only  Bible ;  but 
there  Yifire  several  varying  editions  in  print  at  the  time,  and  no  smgle  one 
was  selected ;  therefore,  tne  council  gave  lio  Bible,  an4  this  was  the  first 
time  the  Church  had  spoken  about  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  viz^  ia 
1545 ;  and  then  it  could  only  adopt  the  work  of  a  private  man,  Jerome, 
whose  woik  had  been  done  many  centuries,  only  had  been  spoiled  by  bad 
copyists,  which  the  council  did  not  correct. 

Ill  forty-five  years  after  this  council,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  corrected  one  of 
the  many  editions  of  Jerome,  and  declared  by  a  Bull  that  his  corrected 
edition  was  the  one  which  the  council  had  sanctioned  !  An  impossibility 
and  contradiction.  Yet  this  Pope  anathematized  all  who'shoula  use  any 
other  than  his  edition,  or  alter  this  in  the  least. 

Then  came  Pope  Clement,  who  corrected  two  thousand  dangerous 
errors"  in  the  infallible  Bible  of  his  predecessor,  and  anathematized  all 
who  did  not  adopt  his  edition  alone.  So,  if  the  Romanist  takes  a  third, 
he  is  accursed ;  if  he  follows  Clement,  he  is  accursed ;  if  he  follows  Sixtus, 
he  is  accursed  !    And  this  is  enouo^h  for  the  present  about  originals. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  make  a  lew  observations  on  ti^nslations.  The 
Roman  laity  have  no  Church  translation,  and  no  Church  notes, — Le.,  no 
infallible  explanations:  they  have  no  written  guide;  but  are  at  the 
mercy  of  private  priests.  Private  priests  at  Rneims  and  Douay,  ti'ans- 
lated  t^e  Latin  Vulgate  into  English,  and  added  notes.  These  are  not 
Church  authority ;  no  council  has  sat  on  them, — priests  sometimes  swear 
by  them,  and  sometimes  repudiate  them. 

The  Irish  Roman  priesthood  prepared  an  edition  for  the  press,  and  then 
publicly  renounced  it,  after  publicly  sanctioning  it,  and  then  privately 
printed  it.  ^ 
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r  The' Dublin  ItevieWf  a  Romanist  penodical,  condemned  the  Rhemishr 
notes ;  the  London  and  Dublin  Orthodox  Journal^  also  Romanist,  de^ 
fended  these  infameus  notes,  which  were  repudiated  for  a  time  by  the 
Roman  bishops,  after  commending  and  while  printing  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evadinfi;  Protestant  indignation,  and  canning  a  measure  of  tolera- 
tion towards  themselves ;  during  which,  thej  with  policy  denounced  their 
intolerant  and  intolerable  Rhemish  Notes  to  the  New  Testament* 

It  is  enough  to  state  here  that,  whilst  u[i  Parliament,  in  examinations 
on  oath,  Roman  bishops  repudiated  the  notes  to  the  Rhemish  New  Testa- 
ment— ^notes  which  nave  the  exact  same  authority  as  the  translation 
itself while  these  were  being  repudiated  by  authority,  still  in  a  Roman 
publication,  aho  ^^by  authority,"  viz.,  the  Right  Rev.  George  Hays, 

SiNCBRE  Christian  Instructed^'*  these  very  notes  are  quoted  as  a  valid 
^gument  in  favour  of  bigotry  and  intolerance ! 

So  much  for  Roman  titanslations  and  notes  ;^  there  is  no  JRoman^ 
Church  Bible;  there  are  no  Church  notes  in  any  language  spoken  by 

Well,  then,  bmj^  the  Roman  priests  say  the  laity  have  no  right  to  the 
Bible,  since  the  prif«t8  have  no  Bible  to  |f  ive  them.. 

IL  We  propose  to  consider  secondly,  the  reasons  adduced  by  these 
Roman  conspirators^  or  ^e  principles  on  which  they  defend  this  silencins^ 
ef  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  milking  it  speak  in  the  jargon  of  priestcraft ;  and^ 
setting  aside  the  image  of  God  in  man,  his  conscience,  and  understanding, 
to  serve  God,  not  by  the  niutilations  of  bodies,  and  oflFerinff  the  lame 
and  blind  "  animals  in  sacrifice,  but  serving  him  with  blind  suuls,  muti- 
Jated  faculties, — spoiling  bis  gifts  before  we  return  them.  First,  destroy- 
ing that  unde|>standing  given  by  the  inspii-ation  of  the  Almighty,"  and 
then  mocking  God  by  the  VNreaeonable  service"  of  body,  soul,  and 
fpirit,— the  body  of  an  animal  uninformed  by  understanding,  the  soul  of 

nuuL  denuded  of  conscience,  the  spirit  of  a  man  with  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
derstanding darkened — ^put  out  by  the  unrelenting  Huiert  of  Roman 
jealousy  and  malice. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  representations  of  one  who  is 
favourably  regarded  by  many  Protestants,  and  who  has  wiitten  directly 
vpon  this  subject,  Arcnbishop  F^n^lon  in  his  letter  on  the  use  of  the  Bible; 

The  Bishop  of  Arras^  being  much  troubled  by  the  license  people 
bad  taken  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the 
Church's  restrictions  wrote  to  hia  Metropolitan  F6n61on,  for  his  views 
upon  the  subject.  ^  . 

The  letter  in  reply  is  infemous  throughout ;  but  a  few  of  its  statements 
are  pre-eminently  so.  The  whole  is  written  upon  the  supposition  whicTi 
Peah  Milner  maintains  out  of  a  father,  that  the  heretics  have  no  right  to 
quote  Scripture,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Church,  i,e,,  of  the  priests^ 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Apostles,  though  they  do  not  quote  the  will ; 
nor  explain  how  the  Apostles  bequeathed  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

•  See  "  Complete  Ifotes  of  the  Doua^r  Bible  and  Rhemish  Testament/'  &c.  By  the 
fter.  Robert  J.  McGhee,  D.D.   Simpkih  and  Marshall^  London. 

>  f  Much  additional  material  exists  on  this  important  argument,  which  will  aj^ear 
9UMt  probably  in  the  first  number  of The  Bible  and  the  People   for  \WL 
VOL.  I.  8  3 
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He  begins  by  steting  '^whet  eemiot  be  called  in  qneetidn,  thtt  the 
laity  were  fvont  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  first  ogee  of  the  Church  "  (p.  1); 
and  that  tlie  Eastern  Churches  had  the  Bible  in  Gi^kw  The  Westerns 
bad  the  old  italic "  Tersicm ;  that  thus  each  possessed  in  their  own 
hnmage  both  the  Bible  and  Liturgies,"  which  the  very  children  were 
made  to  read."  (p.  3.) 

Yet  he  contradicts  this,  by  adding  that  the  Chnroh  was  careful  not  to 
intrust  the  sacred  yolume  to  the  hands  of  those  of  whose  faith  and  piety 
i^e  was  not  satisfied."  This  is  his  own  unauthorized  addition,  and  is 
plainly  untrue ;  else  how  could  children  be  taught  the  Bible  1  Still,  he 
proceeds,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  the  Christian  niay  not  be  solidly 
instructed  in  all  the  truths  of  religion,  although  he  has  nbvbr  bead 
THE  SoRiPTURES  AT  ALL."  (p.  5.)  This  is  printed  in  capitals,  and  is 
illustrated  by  barbarians  who  Imye  rsceiyed  the  gospel,  whilst  ignorant  of 
letters,  which  does  not  seem  a  eood  reason  for  keeping  them  ignorant. 
But  lus  logic  is  different  Wherefore,"  as  St.  Irenssus  obserres,  it 
would  be  yery  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Church  cannot  conduct  her 
phildren  to  perfection,  both  in  regard  to  fiuth  and  morab,  wUkaut  the  use 
or  reading  of  the  J3ible"  (p.  7.) 

Thus  we  see  hermits  themselyes  in  their  deserts  sanctified  by  the 
feryour  of  their  prayers,  and  mthout  (my  aid  from  the  Scriptureey  arrir- 
inff  at  the  highest  state  of  spiritual  contemplation.  We  read  even  that  one 
of  these  holy  reclueee  went  so  far  as  to  sell  the  sacred  volume^  by  which  he 
had  been  instrtieted  to  '  sell  all,'  in  order  to  giye  himself  up  entirely  to 
tiie  spirit  of  ByANOELiCAL  poverty,^'  (p.  7.) 

'  Tms  man  was  poor  enough ;  but  if  he  sold  all,  he  sold  Christ,  thoegh 
he  had  not  Christ  to  sell ;  for  it  was  from  no  aid  of  Christ's  instructions 
that  he  sold  the  sacred  yolume,  since  there  the  man  was  told  to  sell  all 
that  he  had,"  and  follow  Christ;  but  he  had  not  the  gospels,  so  could 
not  sell  them ;  and  if  we  follow  Christ  now,  it  must  be  in  his  word,  where 
alone  he  is  to  be  met  with. 

Thus  do  these  ignorant  bishops  abuse  God's  word,  and  show  their  in*, 
capacity  or  deceitrolness. 

Solomon  says,  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not."  This  man  sold  th^ 
truth  fiur  evanffelical.poyerty ;  and  is  admired  by  a  Roman  Metropolitan,— 
admired  for  Uiat  iterance  of  Scripture  on  which  the  Soman  Church 
yainly  bases  her  chums  to  interpret  it.  Could  they  induce  the  world  to 
imitate  tiiese  ignorant  and  brutish  reeluses  in  their  ecstatic  wool  gather 
ing  called  spiritual'  meditations,  soon  men  would  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  those  holy  recluses,  spiritual  ignoramuses,  who  derive  no  benefit  from 
God's  word ;  but  sell  that  jew^,  for  which  Christ  told  us  to  sell  aV 
things.  And  thus,  by  rejecting  the  pearl  of  great  price,  attain  to  ey ao^cal 
poyerty. 

The  faithful,"  continues  our  jfiutUess  Metropolitan,  may  attain  per* 
fection  without  reading  the  Scriptures,  since  the  Qhubgh,  which  teaehas 
them  by  the  spirit  of  her  divine  spouse,  becomes  to  them  a  uyiira  Sonify 
ture;  and  a  Scripture  distributed  among  them  in  ^  way,  of  dl  others^ 
best  adapted  and  proportioned  to  their  capacities  and  wantL  It  is  nnd6f 
this  feehn^  thut  St.  Austin  says,  attend  to  the  Scriptures:  w%  abb  toub 
Books.  Jntenti  estate  ad  $criptura$  eodioe^  vestri  surmes.  Hen  d<v 
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liideedy  read  i^e  dcriptoM^  when  they  li>tintoth«^C6  oiikmt  pAstOis/^' 
(p.  7,  8.) 

'  Thus  the  pastors  of  the  Church  ai^e  in  faot  the  real  living  Scriptttreft.'* 
(p.  8.)  Of  course,  if  this  blasphemy  be  true,  it  is  useless  to  quote  that' 
Mok  written  by  the  inspiration  oF  tae  Holy  Ghost  f  for  every  priest  is  a 
walking  Bible^ — ^his  word  is  the  word  of  Gbd,  he  is  God  to  us. 

Wherefore/'  proceeds  our  Right  Rev.  deceiver,  behold  what  ought 
to  be  the  conduct  of  the  faithful  whenever  the  Church  in  her  prudence 
(policy?)  should  deem  it  necessary  to  restrict  their  liberty  of  reading  the 
Bible,  in  order  to  impart  to  them  a  series  of  instructions  m/n'e  accom\ 
mdated  aind  measured  to  the  nature  of  their  wants."  What  are  the 
lythAil  to  do  when  the  Church,  in  her  prudence,  sets  aside  and  improves 
upon  God's  wisdom^ — ^when  she  accuses  the  only  wise  Gk)d  of  incom- 
petence to  write  a  lesson  book  for  his  scholars?  What,  then,  does  the 
K<Mnan  Metropolitan  advise?  He  says,  ''they  ought  on  such  occasione 
to  humble  thmselws;  and,  on  the  assurances  of  the  Holy  MotheK; 
to  beheve  that  they  sustain  no  loss."  (p.  8,  9.) 

What,  then,  has  God  condescended  to  speak  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  by  his  Son,  in  whom  we  are  complete ) 
ftnd  yet  is  it  no  loss  to  lose  God's  best  gift  to  mankind  ?  Then  the  Bible- 
ift  a  great  mistake  and  impertinence ;  but  if  Gk)d's  word  can  be  dispensed 
with,  the  priests  may  be  aispensed  with ;  for  they  are  lying  knaves  against 
€fod  and  tor  themselves. 

Our  Metropolitan  of  Roman  priestcraft  explains  why  the  Church  began 
in  later  times  to  restrict  the  Bible,  namely,  because  men  were  getting  to 
be  heretics,  that  is,  to  follow  God  rather  than  man ;  and  he  quotes  Popes 
and  councils  to  prove  the  propriety  of  shutting  God's  book,  except  to 
licensed  dupes. 

-  Their  grand  strength  lies  in  the  hell,  hook,  arid  candle  process, — ^the 
altar  excommunication,  ringing  a  bell,  shutting  a  book,  and  extinguishing 
a  candle, — excommunicating  &od  and  man,  saying  they  shall  not  speak 
to  each  othef;  putting  out  the  light,  man's  reason;  shutting  the  Bible, 
God's  word ;  and  ringing  the  bell,  as  the  knell  of  human  liberty  andr 
dii^e  int^genee. 

'  For  even  the  daily  bread  of  life  ought  not,"  says  our  MetropolitaUi' 
^  to  be  given  to  children,  since  it  became  now  necessary  to  break  it  fo^ 
themP  (p.  11.)  So  the  Church,  as  a  great  mother,  would  feed  the  world 
with  the  Papal  papspoon  I  Are  we,  then,  such  cl^Mren^  and  the  priests 
•ttohm^? 

Well  then  might  Stanislaus  in  the  pride  of  the  Pontifical  religion  de-* 
^e,  that  ^a  common  priest,  id  as  miich  better  than  a  king,  as  a  man 
IB  better  than  a  beast;  yea  further,  that  as  far  as  Ahnighty  God  dotb 
excel  a  priest,  so  much  aoth  a  priest  excel  a  king." 

Letymen,"  says  another,  (Gaspar  Schioppius,)  are  asses,  mules,  or 
horeecr;  the  Romanist,  a  tome  ass;  the  heretic,  a  wild  one.  CathoU& 
Mngs  are  leading  asses  nfiih  bells*^'^^  168.  Miscellaneous  works  of 
John  Jebb,  M.D.,  &c.  vol.  iii.) 

*  This  witness  speaks  a  severe  tanith ;  but  we  trust  it  will  not  last  long^ 
Aat  th»  riders  may  yet  be  thrown  y  and  the  iaaddle  abandoned  for  ever. 
The  Reformers    Wychffe,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  in  fact  all  tkt 
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teiiitsof  the  mzteenthcentuiyySajs  ourMetropolitaiiy  redaeed  the^dnircli 
to  the  necessity  of  restrictiiig  the  public  from  the  indiscriittinate  use  ef 
the  Bibte;  and  from  the  reading  of  it.  without  the  permiasion  of  their 
pastors.''— (p.  13.) 

.  The  Prench  dergj,  (our  MetropolitdEn  tells  us,)  in  writii^  to  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  "  cite  the  words  of  St.  Vincent,  of  Lerins,  who  saya^ 
thikt  ^  the  Scripture,  on  account  of  the  subtleties  by  whidh  men  tum  Us 
various  texts  against  the  authority  of  the  Ckwrch^—Sa  called  the  Book 
OF  Hbrbtics.'  "—(p.  18.) 

Yes !  the  Bible  is  our  book;  the  Church  is  your  book;  God  made  our 
book ;  the  priests  made  your  book. 

We  need  not  travel  much  farther  after  the  Metropolitan  Fenelon,  but 
simply  observe,  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  deceivers,  brings  in- 
fidel objections  against  the  Bible ;  shewing  that  men  will  stumble  at  this 
and  that;  the  case  of  David,  and  some  man  called  Holofemes;  that 
neither  learned  nor  unlearned  can  understand  these  deep  mysteries,  there» 
fore  we  are  to  shut  the  book,  and  obey  the  Church :  otherwise  men  who 
are  eipebtedrto  swallow  the  miracles  of  the  saints,  will  stumble  at  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible :  wherefore  in  conclusion,  he  advises  a  middle  course 
— "  to  instruct  the  faithful  well  in  the  Scriptures^  before  they  undertake 
to  read  them  f  that  is,  to  pre-occupy  men's  minds  with  priests  tnulitionfl^ 
so  that  when  they  come  to  .open  the  Scriptures,  they  may  see  in  the 
sacred  pages,  only  the  figures  of  the  priests'  magic  lanthom.  Or  in  the 
words  of  Fenelon,  ^^sotnatwhen  they  do  come  to  consult  the  sacred 
text,  they  may  be  already  accustomed  to  understand  it;  and  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  before  they  advance  to  the  letter — (p.  36.) 

That  is,  be  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  delusion,  as  to  shut  out  the 
spirit  of  God ;  for  the  Scriptures  are  not  letter,  as  this  priest  in  culpable 
ignorance  supposes ;  the  Old  Testament  was  the  letter  that  killeth ;  the 
Kew  Testament  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life ;  as  our  Lord  himself  declared, 
'Hhe  words  tliat  I  speak  unto  you  are,  spirit  and  life" — ^but  the  {niest 
says  they  are  a  dead  letter, — ^which  is  true?  Let  God  be  tnie^  though 
every  priest  should  be  found  a  liar. 

'^In  short,  says  our  Author,  in  capitals, — ''the  Scripture  should 
le  given  to  those  alone,  who,  receiving  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
Churchy  seek  in  them  only  the  sense  of  the  Church."— (p.  36) 

This  is  maldnff  the  Bible  altogether  a  sham. 

Has  then  Goa  written  a  book,  for  us  to  find  in  it  the  sense  of  a  Church, 
or  a  book  in  which  the  true  Church  will  find  the  divine  will — ^the  saind  of 
Chritt?  • 

III.  We  come  then  to  the  third  point, — ^the  refutation  «nd  exposure 
of  these  principles :— tl^ey  expose  themselves  to  all  who  have  not  been 
drugged  from  infancy  by  priests,  or  in  manhood  surrendered  their  senses^ 
and  luittt  their  eyes  ror  the  priest  to  lead  them  by  the  hand.  Solomon 
tells  us,  a  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head ;"  the  priests  tell  us,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  fiuthiul  are  in  the  priest's  head.  Then,  perhaps,  we  may 
infer  that  the  faithful  are  not  wise. 

But  the  votaries  of  Rome  are  deluded  most  of  all  by  their  priest's  fidse> 
hood,*— that  we  have  not  the  right  Bible;  and;  tfaierefor^  a  few  words 
heM  on  thajt  point. 
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-  We  hiare  seen  what  Bible  they  haye— Jerome^eXatin  edition,  thei^oik 
not  of  the  Church,  but  of  a  private  man ;  therefore,  not  infallible  by  any 
Church  standard.  It  was  not  done  by  a  council,  but  only  adopted  by  a 
council,  and  had  before  been  adopted  by  many  private  persons ;  and  ii  it 
became  a  true  Bible  by  their  adoption,  they  wei'e  sixteen  hundred  years 
vithout  a  true  Bible. 

And  they  have  had  several  alterations  of  it,  so  haye  two  only  true 
Bibles ;  whilst  they  have  not  a  single  translation  in  the  language  of  any 
living  people ;  nor  any  notes  in  existence  that  have  been  passed  by  a 
Church  council. 

So  that  the  Romanists  are  in  this  matter  entirely  at  sea.  Their  Engw 
liah  Douay  Bible  has  mistranslated  the  Latin  Bible  in  the  case  o{  penance, 
as  everybody  knows.  Whilst  their  Latin  version  was  altered  after  being 
made  infallible — ^altered  by  learning  and  criticism  of  Cardinals. 
.  But  they  stopped  the  science  of  criticism ;  whilst  we  have  in  our  trans* 
lation  the  results  of  increased  learning,  and  the  labour  of  many  hands,-* 
not  one  Jerome,  but  many  learned  men,  with  Jerome  to  help  them  ;  and 
we  go  to  the  originals,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  which  Milner  declares 
were  not  in  the  keeping  of  Rome.  Therefore,  we  are  not  indebted  to  Rome 
£31^  our  Bible:  we  have  gone  to  the  fountain, — she  has  a  polluted  stream* 

-  And  her  learned  men  acknowledge  our  translation  is  enough ;  for  one, 
writing  by  authority,  declares  he  will  convince  Protestants  by  cUa/t 
words  out  of  their  orni  translation" 

Nor  iio  we  object  very  greatly  to  their  Douay  Old  Testament  and 
Rheims  New  Testament ;  we  object  most  to  their  binding  the  laity  not  to 
read  with  their  own  eyes,  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  Churdi. 

And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  explain^  in  few  words,  the  different, 
kinds  of  criticism  to  which  a  supposed  revelation  is  properly  subject. 
First,  a  moral  criticism,  whethar  its  doctrines  be  holy  or  wicked ;  secondly, 
a  comparison  of  its  general  style  and  purposes,  as  to  whether  any  single 
passage  is  likely  to  have  been  a  part  of  tne  original ;  thirdly,  historical 
and  literary  criticism,  the  comparison  of  editions  and  manuteripts* 

Now,  tne  Protestant  translations  were  made  at  a  time  when  true 
criticism  had  advanced ;  it  was  in  connexion  with  what  has  been  called 
the  revival  of  learning,  that  Protestantism  aro6e,-^when  Greek  literature 
had  come  to  light.  Now  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
the  Old  Testament  was  very  early  translated  into  Greek,  which  translation 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  used ;  therefore,  when  all  this  came  out,  the 
tioiths  of  Christianity  were  made  more  plain,  and  this  is  Dur  advantage 
oyer  Roman  authorities. 

Br.  Newman  himself  shall  explain  it  aU,  and  place  Protestantism  on 
the  pinnacle  of  learning* 

.  And  now  I  will  mention  a  distinct  vehicle  oT  the  Protestant  tradition 
in  England,  which  was  an  instance  of  good  fortune,  greater  than  its  origin 
nators  could  possibly  have  Anticipated  or  contrived.  Protestantism  be* 
came,  not  only  the  tradition  of  law  and  of  good  society,  but  the  traditioi^ 
of  literature  also.  There  is  no  English  literature  before  the  age  bf  Eliza- 
beth; but  with  the  latter  years  of  her  .  reign  begins  that  succession  of 
great  authors  which  continues  to  flow  on  down  to  this  day.  So  it  was  that 
tUfout  the  tommencemmt  of  the  sixteenth  century  learning  revived  $  m 
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ike  iaIAiff  of  Orndtmiim^  hg  the  Twrim  ike  ffMfi  ef  biiere  vfAe  impe* 
rial  dtyj  md^  wkat  woe  of  more  eeneequenaey  ite  UbrtmeejOeeame  ike 
fronerty  ike  Weei,  Schools  were  opened  for  the  cultivation  of  studies 
and  porsuitBy  which  make  Orseoe  as  renowned  among  the  nations  in  A# 
gifts  of  intelleet)  as  Jadea  has  been  in  the  gifts  of  grace.  Thb  tabious 
PERFBCTioNS  OF  THE  Oreek  lanouaqe,  the  treoeutigi  of  Oteek  thought^- 
ike  geniuB  and  iaete  ef  Oreek  art,  after  tke  eleep  of  ageSy  buret  upon  the 
JEuroffean  ndfuL  ItftaeUketketvarmthfike^^eerfldMe^ 
of  eprimg  eueceedmg  to  tke  pure  and  eublime,  hut  fahtastio  forms  of 
WINTER  frostwork.  The  barbarism,  the  sternness,  the  nntowardnens 
of  the  high  and  noble  mediaval  eekoolf  eyed  mtk  aetom^ment,  and  melted 
beneatk  the  radiance  of  a  aeniue  unrivalled  tn  tke  intelleetual  JirmameeU. 
A  world  of  ideas,  transcendent  in  beaut  j  and  endless  in  fertility,  flooded  the 
imagination  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  The  fine  arts  underwent  a  das^ 
sical  development,  and  the  yemacular  tongues  caught  the  refinement  aoid 
the  elegance  of  the  are  of  Feridea  and  Akxander.  The  revival  besan  in. 
Catholic  Italy;  it  acnranced  into  Catholic  France;  at  length  it  Mowed 
iUelf  in  Proteetant  Enaland,  A  innce  came  forth  from  tke  grace  ^ 
ike  old  n>orld,  ae  articulate  and  keen  as  that  of  a  living  teacher;  and  it 
thrilled  into  the  heart  of  the  people  to  whom  it'came,  and  it  taught  them, 
to  respond  to  it  in  their  own  tongue,  and  that  TKACHiira  was  conrci- 

BENT  Wrrfi  the  first  PBEACHINa  OF  pROTBSTANTmM.     It  WSS  iHOpAT 

a  meet  lucky  accident  for  tke  young  religion  thaty  wkile  tke  EnglUk 
language  was  coming  to  the  birth  with  its  special  attributes  of  nerve, 
simplicity,  .and  vigour,  at  its  veiy  first  breathings  Protestantism  was  at 
hand  to  form  it  upon  its  own  theological  patoicy  and  to  educate  it  aathe 
iBouih*piece  of  its  tradition.   So,  however,  it  was  to  be ;  and  sdon, 

<  As  in  this  bad  wofld  below 

Noblsst  things  find  vUest  using;' 

the  new  religion  employed  tke  new  language  for  itepurpoeee,  in  a  great 

VKDBRTAKINO,  THE  TRANSLATIOIT  OF  ITS  OWK  BiBLE;   a  WOrk  whiCh, 

by  the  parity  of  its  diction,  and  the  straigth  and  barm<»y  of  its  style,  hs9 
deservedly  become  the  very  model  of  g<^  English,  ancl  the  standard  of 
tiie  language  to  all  future  times.  The  same  age  which  saw  this  onSAiP 
LiTERART  ACHIEVEMENT,  gavc  birth  to  soms  ^  the  greatest  mastern  of 
thought  and  composition  in  the  most  various  dqiartments  of  aathons^ir 
8hakeq)eare,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Rideigh,  Bacon,  and  Hodker,  are  its  own; 
and  they  were,  withid,  more  or  less  the  panegyrists  of  Elisabeth  and  her 
religionf  and,  moreover,  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  adherents  of  her 
creed,  because  abeady  clients  of  her  throne."  (p.  6^,  66^) 

■  Do  we  need  •  a  greater  tribute  than  this  ?  Frotestantism  arose  with 
the  light  of  learning  and  the  Oreek  Scriptures ;  and  then,  in  the  ftdl  hleai 
tUs  learning,  our  translation  was  maae.  Then,  with  the  rssurrectron 
of  Greek  letters,  with  which  Christianitjr  was  entombed,  Christ  arose  hoti 
the  dead,  accompanied  with  a  ffalaxy  of  human  genius;  then  the  grotesque 
Ihrms  of  Soman  frostwork  mdted  away ;  and  tney  will  have  to  liide  toai 
eun  again  to  renew  the  firost.  It  has  gcme  for  ever :  the  lime  of  ih» 
singing  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
Priests  must  loU  back  the  tide  of  intelligence,  bury  agaiR  the  moa!^ 
■lentS'Of  humim  leamiqg  and  divine  tHttii,  hetqrt  they  eaniatiodifc^  lhs 
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drearf  tdm  of  tbeir  hoorj  and  icebonnd  winter  df  thought  into  thii 
&Toimd  isle,  and  the  Christian  world  at  large. 

Bat  we  have  not  space  for  this  minuteness  of  criticism,  and  must  there* 
fiure  seise  upon  the  ffrand  points  of  this  important  subject. 

The  difficulties  of  Scripture  are  paraded  before  us,  when  we  sneak  of 
men  judging:  but  unfortunately  Scripture  is  plain  when  they  woula  prove 
their  Church  j  "  hear  the  Church,"  say  they,  and  "  this  is  my  body,"— 
plain  literal  words  appealing  to  our  common  sense ;  and  then  having 
taken  our  sense  captive,  immediately  the  word  is  very  difficult,  and  com* 
mon  s^e  is  4Bet  aside ;  thus  do  they  throw  down  the  bridge  of  reason 
and  judgment,  over  which  they  have  led  us,  in  order  that  we  may  neye# 
return. 

The  Seripture  is  plain  when  it  points  to  the  Church,  the  Scripture  is 
difficult  when  the  Church  begins  to  interpret. — (True  enough!) 

So  the  clear  and  simple  Scripture  proves  the  authority  of  the  priest, 
and  then  the  priest  proves  that  Scripture  is  not  clear,  our  reason  is  good 
till  we  get  to  Rome,  and  then  we  are  imbecile:  undoubtedly  I  reason  is 
rated  to  tell  us,  that  the  Church  alone  has  reason,  and  that  we  have  nontf 
at  all :  our  understandings  are  sufficient  to  ccmvince  us  that  all  but  priestel 
are  idiots. 

Thus  by  the  help  of  the  Bible  and  private  judgment,  they  prove  the 
worthlessnesa  of  the  Bible  and  the  folly  of  judging. 

Yet  if  human  Judgment  be  so  wortmess,  the  priests  are  only  men,  or 
hardly  that,  so  their  judgment  is  no  better. 

He  that  trusteth  to  his  own  heart  is  a  fool,  the  Scriptures  declare,  and 
tiie  priests  quote  it ;  we  reply,  he  is  a  greater  fool  who  trusts  to  the  heart 
of  another ;  but  he  is  a  wise  man  who  trusts  to  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
The  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  was  sufficient,  but  the  Church  is  not 
the  Apostles ;  we  can  now  attend  only  to  their  mritings. 

We  do  not  repujiiate  the  help  of  teachers,  we  hail  commentators  an(t 
preachers,  and  all  helps,  but  we  repudiate  all  authority :  the  word  ia 
enough  to  furnish  teachers,  and  call  them  forth  to  their  work. 

In  sciences  and  all  learning,  masters  and  dictionaries,  and  lectures,  ar0 
allowed,  but  this  is  not  an  in&llible  standard,  ecLch  onejvdgee  of  the  help 
he  uees ;  and  so  it  is  in  religion.  True,  there  are  points  which  perhaps 
none  can  clear  up,  and  Rome  cannot  help  that,  still  the  points  of  salvation 
ai*e  as  plain  as  daylight,  plainer  than  transubstantiatioD, — ^that  whosoevei^ 
believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 

Dr.  Milner  quibbles  about  historical  and  critical  questions,  which  he 
says  the  vulgar  cannot  understand :  and  in  reply  to  the  observation,  that 
these  things  are  not  essential,  he  asks — how  we  can  distinguish  in  God's 
word,  what  part  is  to  be  left  as  not  essential  to  salvation  ?"  Certainly 
we  can.  be  saved  without  understanding  all  the  hard  names  in  the  tenta 
of  Nehemiah,  or  deciding  on  the  size  and  plan  of  the  ark  ]  for  the  Bible 
itself  tells  us,  which  parts  are  essential  |  the  Levitioal  law  is  for  the  Jews^: 
the  Christian  law  is  tor  us;-^believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved*  Moses  and  Elias  are  taken  away,  and  QoTy  saySy  this  ie 
my  bekwed  Son^  hear  him  ;  and  we  see  no  man  save  Jesus  only ;  so  Ood 
himself  has  passed  by  all  other  characters,  and  with  Um  finger  peinted  out 
the  J^viflutf  sayings  ye  are  coMuns  lir  him;  and  We  jastified  bom 
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all  things,  from  which  ye  oould  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  MosesC* 
Thus  hath  the  Father  distingaiahed  the  So%  and  hunself  taught  m  what 
part  is  essential. 

Therefore  the  choice  is  easy  and  our  duty  is  plain ;  for  whilst  the  priest 
aays, — half«quoting  and  misapplying  Scripture — hear  the  Church, '  and 
build  on  Popes ;  Christ  says,  he  that  heareth  my  words  and  doeth  them^ 
buildeth  on  a  rock ;  and  all  else,  such  as  the  Pope,  is  sand. 

The  whole  gospel  is  built  on  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and 
individual  responsibility  to  Ood :  the  priest  says  hear  us,  we  have  to 
answer  for  you :  Paul  says,  so  then  every  one  must  give  an  account  q{ 
bimself  to  God. 

The  Redeemer  preached  not  to  the  learned,  who  opposed  him,  but  ta 
ibQ  eonman  people  who  heard  him  gladly y  whilst  priests  crucifieo 
him. 

Fhiti.^  BBidf  understandeet  thou  what  thou  readest,  and  the  Eunuch 
requirea  a  teacher,  because  the  Holy  Ohoet  was  not  yet  given  to  him^ 
and  he  had  read  only  MoseSj  and  Philip  took  care  that  he  should  under-f 
standy  by  explaining  the  book  and  preaching  Christ  from  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.^  The  Spirit  led  the  Apostles  into  all  the  truth  about 
Jesus,  and  we  have  all  that  truth  in  our  hand ;  every  man  may  have  m 
}m  housOf  A  true  canonical  council,  Christ  arid  his  twelve  Apostles, 
and  may  learn  all  they  have  to  teach,  and  despise  all  intermeddling  priest^ 
fpr  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  us. 

St.  PacQ  reasoned  with  men  out  of  the  ScriptureSy  and  commended  the 
Bereans  as  more  noble,  that  is,  more  heretical  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
"which  is  Rome :  and  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures,  thebeforc 
many  of  thetn  believed. 

Our  Lord  commanded  men  to  search  the  Scriptures,  the  priest  says  they 
cannot  understand  them ;  our  Lord  said,  why  even  of  your  ownselves  do 

Ie  not  judge  what  is  right,  the  priest  says  it  is  impossible,  and  judgment  is 
lasphemy.  Thus  have  they  set  aside  the  word  of  God,  by  their  trudi- 
tions.  Christ  says,  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ;  the  priest 
says,  our  ears  are  useless ;  Christ  says,  their  eyes  they  have  closed  lest 
they  should  see ;  the  priest  says,  they  should  close  their  eyes,  and  have 
no  right  to  open  them. 

Christ  soys,  ^^let  him  that  readeth,  understand;  the  priest  says,  they 
i^eed  not  read,  and  cannot  understand. 

Christ  sent  Paul,  that  the  eyes  of  men's  understandings  might  be  en-^ 
lightened ;  the  Pope  sends  priests  that  the  eyes  of  their  understandings 
may  be  darkened ;  Christ  turns  men  from  daikness  to  light ;  the  Popa 
turns  men  from  light  to  daikness. 

The  priests  are  thieves  and  robbers,  who  have  claimed  all  the  promises 
made  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  God  to  themselves. 

They  parade  their  learning  and  ask,  what  can  the  laity  knowf—Christ 
says,  I  thank  thee  0  Father  that  thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes ;  even  so  Fisher, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  The  priests  say,  Christ  is  with  them^ 
and  they  are  the  channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Christ  says,  if  a  man  (i.  e^^ 
layman,  any  ono)  love  me  and  mv  words,  I  will  come  ta  him :  and  my 
ifiurd  (nojt  tne  priest's  wafer)  phall  be  in  him  a  well  of  wat^r  springing 
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up  unto  everlasting  life.  The  priests  say  the  Holy  Ghost  is  with  councils, 
and  Christ  presides  there :  Christ  says,  wherever  two  or  three  laity  meet 
in  my  name  there  am  I.  The  priests  say  the^  have  the  Spirit :  Christ 
says,  our  heavenly  Father  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  any  that  ask  him. 

The  priests  say,  let  the  unlearned  and  unwise  come  to  us :  the  Apos- 
tle says,  if  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  sJl 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 

The  priests  say  the  priests  are  the  Church :  God  says  the  people  are  the 
Church,  and  the  people  are  the  priests  as  well ;  ye  laity  are  a  holy  nation, 
a  royal  priesthooa ;  and  they  snail  be  my  people,  and  I  will  dwell  in 
them ;  ye  Qsitr)  are  builded  together  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  for 
a  habitation  of  God  by  his  spirit  And  a  priest  shall  not  say,  know  the 
Lord,  for  all  shall  know  me — wise  and  simple — without  priestly  infal- 
libility, for  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  be  common  as  daylight ; 
general,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea :  the  priests  say,  the  people  are  to 
obey  them ;  the  Apostle  says,  try  the  spirits  (tha  priests)  whether  they  be 
of  God ;  for  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
than  is  here  in  the  epistles,  let  him  be  anathema,  and  what  J?aul  binds  on 
earth,  Christ  will  bind  in  heaven. 

,  The  priests  say,  Christianity  is  dark :  Christ,  the  centre  of  Christianity, 
says  he  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

Christ  is  the  true  light,  that  is,  the  sun.  Wiseman  lights  candles,  as  a 
sign  that  this  sim  has  not  risen  on  him ;  and  by  these  candles  they  would 
light  the  laity.  But  he  is  the  true  light  who,  coming  into  the  world  en" 
lighteneth  every  man.  Isaiah  says,  to  the  law  and  the  testimony :  the 
priests  say,  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of 
this  vast  system  of  delusion  ? 

It  exposes  its  abettors  to  that  threat  of  the  Apostle, — ^take  heed  what 
ye  buila  on  this  foundation ;  for  if  any  man  build  wood,  hay,  straw,  or 
stubble,  the  fire  shall  try  every  marCs  work.  This  is  the  passage  on 
which  the  priests  found  purgatory,  and  the  purgatory  belongs  to  them  ; 
it  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  that  is  thus  to  be  tined ;  but  as  the  priests, 
in  their  avarice  for  power,  claim  to  themselves  the  promises  that  oelong 
to  the  people,  so  they  transfer  to  the  people  the  threatenings  that  belong 
to  faithless  perverters  of  God's  word  and  man's  conscience.  This  threat- 
ening of  trial  by  fire  is  for  false  priests,  who  build  on  Paul's  foundation, 
viz.,  Jesus  Christ,  their  own  false  doctrines  :  these  priests  are  to  go  to 
this  purgatory. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  if  any  think  that  in  these  inquiries  we  have 
used  hghtness  of  wit  and  satire,  let  them  consider  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdities, as  well  as  deep  spiritual  wickedness,  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal.  Wit  has  not  been  employed  to  evade  a  difficulty,  but  only  to  point 
an  argument,  even  burlesque,  and  the  trials  of  Sham  Peter  and  Church 
never  forgot  logic ;  nor  are  we  ever  more  serious  than  when  seemingly  in 
jest  on  such  momentous  subjects.  This  way  of  putting  things  both  re- 
lieves attention,  which  has  been  required  in  this  instance;  and  is  the 
feather  on  the  arrow,  that  it  may  fly  swift  and  sure  to  the  true  aim,  the 
understandings  and  conscience  of  men. 

The  ancient  thyrsus  was  a  spear-head,  hidden  in  a  wreath  of  ivy  and 
vine  leaves ;  and  this  method  we  have  resorted  to,  to  give  effect  to  ui- 
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BtraoticMiy  whilst  we  have  not  shuimed  to  appeal  to  the  teae  mamry  of 
that  woni  whioh  is  quick  sad  powerfdl^ — sharper  than  any  two-odged 
sword. 

God  made  man  in  hts  own  image,  that  is,  to  have  dominion ;  but  hs 
sank  under  the  fdavery  of  sin  and  priestcraft :  so  that  all  thmgs  were  not 
put  under  him ;  but  we  see  Jesus,  made  after  man's  original,  to  Hit  fiian 
from  under  his  slavery  and  degradation,  that  as  he  rises  with  Christ,  aU 
things  may  be  under  his  feet,  ont  the  priests  come  to  rob  man  of  dignity 
and  dominion,  and  frustrate  the  work  of  the  Rede<miier  by  hindering  tlie 
emancipation  of  mankind ;  and  <^ey  come  with  falsehood,  in  the  name  of 
that  Peter  who  said,  stand  up^  I  am  only  a  man ;  and  they  say,  lie  down ; 
you  are  only  slaves,  and  we  are  your  masters. 

To  preserve  their  rule,  they  have  reversed  that  saying'^  ''the  Word  d 
God  is  not  bound,"  for  thev  have  chained  it  to  the  chair  of  Pet^,  mi 
made  both  Christ  and  his  followers  children.  Eor,  as  in  the  cathedrai  in 
this  town,  we  have  a  device  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  with  St.  George 
killing  the  dragon,  so  have  they  ever  kept  the  Saviour  in  childhood,  in 
his  mother's  arms,  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  presented  these  to 
the  people ;  whilst  the  saints,  and  not  Chr^  have  killed  their  dragons, 
foivetful  that  Christ  left  his  motheis'  arms,  where  they  ever  paint  nim, 
and  has  ascended  to  his  Father's  throne,  to  rule  over  his  own  freed  men ! 


NOVELS :  ARE  THEY  BENEFICIAL  OR  INJURIOUS 
TO  SOCIETY  ? 

In  attempting  to  sustain  the  a£Brmation  that  novels,  upon  the  whole, 
are  rather  injurious  to  society  than  otherwise,  our  greatest  difficulty  will 
be  to  make  the  shadow  we  oppose  take  some  palpable  diape,  that  yoa 
may  perceive  our  adversary,  and  become  spectators  of  the  stnie. 

VVliat,  then,  are  Novels  ?  Some  are  anxious  to  include  imder  this  title 
the  whole  range  of  fictitious  literature,  and  so  sail  triumphantly  under 
fiEdse  colours.  But  we  c(mceive  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gkrious  fictioi^ 
constituting  the  wittiest  and  sublimest  creations  of  the  intellect^  which 
does  not  come  under  this  denomination.    We  do  not  call  satires,  plays  in 

feneral — whether  tragedy  or  comedy — Novels  (though  some  Novels  may 
e  dramatized) ;  nor  do  we  consider  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or 
the  "  Parables  of  the  Bible,"  or  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained," 
to  be  Novels ;  some  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  ocdl  these,  and  others 
like  them,  religiom  novels;  but  this  seenis  to  us  a  strange  combination  of 
words.  The  term  novel,  in  its  general  use,  is  peculiarly  mcred  to  secular 
purposes. 

In  ovels,  then,  form  a  peculiar  class  of  fictitious  literature ;  they  are  a 
modem  form  into  which  exuberant  fancy  has  shaped  herself.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  learnt  better  from  an  acquaintance  with  books 
than  from  any  definition.  If  we  were  asked  why  "  Robinscm  Crusoe  "  is 
not  a  novel,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  really  be  onc^ 
or,  if  not,  in  what , respect  it  falls  short:  perhaps  it  wants,  sotipe  oatas- 
trophe,  that  shall  result  from  man's  ambition,  or  irom  woman's  love  \  hot 
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it  chiefly  fails  in  the  latter  element,  which  we  all  knew  is  nearly  as  essen- 
tial for  the  due  progress  of  novel  events  as  for  the  rsal  happiness  of 
human  life.  Though,  on  cofnmderation,  this  is  to  masculine  an  idea,  for 
whilst  no  orthodox  young  man  would  read  a  novel  in  which  there  was  no 
heroine,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ladies  would  equally 
resent  the  ahsence  of  the  hero.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  for  a  definition,  and  dan  only  say,  that  hy  a  nov^el,  we  mean:  what 
people  generally  mean  by  the  same  term ;  and  that  for  any  furth«w  ex- 
planatioii  we  must  refer  to  the  cases  where  the  word  is  used.  Nor  is 
this  diMmlty  mare  in  the  way  of  those  who  oppoeey  than  of  those  who 
defend,  these  books.  For  if  we  are  said  not  to  know  what  we  attack, 
tk^  are  equalhf  ignorant  as  to  what  they  mpvort. 

But  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  we  can  have  no  discussion,  nor  ky 
downr  any  principle  where  a  definition  is  impossible,  for  in  the  majority 
of  praeticiEkl  eases  a  definition  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

In  all  cases  of  imperfect  rights,"  there  is  this  difficulty ;  but  though 
we  cannot  tell  to  a  scrujde  how  much  gratitude  is  becoming  in  certain 
oasesy  we  can  insist  on  its  propriety,  and  censure  its  absence.  Although 
there  may  he  no  laws  to  enforce  generosity  and  courtesy,  yet  we  may 
season  clearly  about  these  things  ]  and,  indeed,  we  very  often  understand 
better  those  things  which  cannot  be  defined,  than  those  which  isam  But 
who  can  say  with  the  proverbial  precision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  what  a 
heap  is  ?  And  yet  a  man  may  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance,  if  he  lay  a  heap 
at  your  door.  On  the  earns  growtid  we  indict  these  Novel-mongere,  Nor 
ahall  we  be  tui^ed  aside  from  our  sacred  duty  by  any  demands  ibr  defini- 
tion^ even  though  they  should  show  demonstratively,  that  because  you 
cannot  name  the  genus  and  dtffetenticBy^i^i^X  between  them  include  and 
distinguish  palaces  and  cottages, — that,  therefore^  a  peasant  is  a  king. 
If,  however,  gentlemen  still  Lmsist  on  this  preliminary,  we  invite  them 
to  look  carefmly  ait  the  subject  of  imperfect  rights,  and  try  metal  of 
their  weapons  on  that  shield. 

We  wiLL  not  stay  to  ask  for  a  definition  of  fictitious  literature,  or  it 
would  readily  appear  that  even  this  is  not  very  definite,  since  fiction  must 
mingle  burgeW  wi(j»  fact,  ev^  in  real  history ;  for  the  historian  who  has 
the  readiest  nmey  always  gives  the  most  vivid  portrait;  but  we  proceed 
at  once  to  the  ZBaiB  question :  are  Novek  beneficial  or  injurious  to  Society  I 

There  is  one  great  mistake  to  which  the  advocates  of  novels  are  liame, 
ia  common  with  the  advocates  for  the  stage,  namely,  choosing  the  one 
great  namd  of  unquestioned  lustre  and  wortl^  to  decide  the  whole  inquiry. 
You  would  tlnnk  in  the  case  of  the  theatres,  that  the  infimnce  of  the 
stage  meofnt  the  injlusnee  of  Shakspeare ;  whereas  everybody  knows  that 
he  is,  eompm*aftiveJy^  seldom  ad^ed ;  the.  stage  requires  grosser  allureixMaiti^. 
Shakspeare  is  too  }mre  and  too  lofty  for  the  generality  of  play-goers ;  an 
obscene  dance  would  out* vote  him  any  night.  80  with  novels;  one 
would  think  the  influence  of  novels  means  the  influence  of  Scott.  But 
how  many  more  are  they  who  deal  in  the  daintier  productions  of  this 
modem  intellectual  froth ! 

Shakspeare  and  Bcott  are  unique  examples;  to  compare  them  with 
others,  is  like  Tityms  comparing  Borne  with  his  own  village.  This,  how- 
ever, Tityrus  confesses  to  be  a  misapprehension:  the  things  ddflernot 
only  in  stze^  but  in  epedee. 


novels:  are  thst  bekbficiil 


*^  Sic  x»arvi8  oomponere  magna  solebaiiiy 
Verum  haec  tantnm  alias  inter  caput  estnlit  urbea, 
Qnantom  lenta  aolent,  inter  vibnma  cupnaaL" 

Thus  I  used  to  compare  great  things  with  small;  but  this  has  lifted  up 
hof  head  among  other  cities^  as  much  as  cypresses  do  among  shrubs. 

The  statue  of  Sir  Walter,  in  George's  Square,  Glasgow,  looks  over  tiie 
world :  sic  omnes  inter,  caput  estulit.   There  is  no  comparison. 

There  is  another  mistake,  by  removing  which,  we  may  materially  elucidate 
this  question.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  well  cultivated  and  pro- 
perly regulated  mind  may  cho«se  the  best  kind  of  novels,  and  read  them 
moderately  with  delight  and  profit.  This  is  quite  possible.  But  we  have 
to  decide  not  about  the  influence  of  these  things  on  those  who  know  how 
to  choose  the  quality;  and  are  able  to  regulate  the  quantity,  bat  the 
general  influence  ot  this  branch  of  literature  on  society.  The  more 
knowing  and  virtuous  may  possibly  pick  their  way  with  caution,  and 
escape  without  much  danger ;  but  we  must  also  consider  those  who  have 
not  these  defences.  There  are  those  who  have  not  this  discrimination  and 
self-restraint.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  is  the  natural  result  of  these 
being  turned  promiscuously  into  such  dangerous  and  flowery  paths  ? — 
where  pleasure  presents  herself  as  a  naked  V  onus,  and  appeals  at  once  to 
those  passions  and  desires  which  are  sufficiently  poweirol  in  all  ^  but 
which  in  the  young  and  uncurbed,  appear  almost  irresistible. 

In  statinff  the  specific  objections  to  which  novels  are  liable,  there  is 
some  difficmty  in  classifying  them  under  a  few  perspicuous  topics.  We 
shall,  however,  endeavour  to  arrange  them  under  three.  And,  firsl^ 
which  is  the  conunon  and  obvious  objection,  they  tend  to  give  erro- 
neous views  of  life  in  general,  and  of  certain  vices  in  particular.  Any 
violation  of  the  estabEshed  moralities  of  society  is  too  often  veiled  under 
the  splendour  of  the  character  committing  it.  They  do  not  show  vice  her 
own  image ;  but  make  profligates  and  seducers,  or  unscrupulously  am- 
bitious men,  admirable  in  many  other  respects :  so  that  their  virtues  serve 
no  other  end  than  as  garlands  to  adorn  their  vices.  Then,  as  to  life  in 
general,  they  give,  as  we  say,  erroneous  views  of  it, — ^make  it  an  aerial 
castle  ;  place  its  events  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  cause  and  effect: 
they  teach  to  form  splendid  expectations  on  no  solid  grounds,  and  fill  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  giddy  with  anticipations  of  noble  mansions^ — 
perhaps  of  glittering  palaces, — ^instead  of  wliat  may  be  nearer  their  real 
condition — a  humble  cottage.  They  present  beautiful  topics  of  conver- 
sation amongst  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  to  the  loves  ofstraWj 
and  fortunes  of  ntncy,  that  these  novels  have  suggested ;  and  in  every 
ball-room  they  look  round  for  the  hero  or  heroine,  with  whose  imaginary 
career  they  will  connect  their  own.  The  main  feature  is  an  racaltation  of 
fancy, — joining  ends  without  means,  teaching  the  providence  of  chance, 
exhibiting  the  lucky  turns  on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  making  successes  only 
so  many  prizes  in  a  lottery,  to  be  expected  on  the  same  principle  as 
affluence  b^  gambling, — ^transforming  the  whole  active  and  respooaUe 
business  of  life  into  the  art  of  dreaming. 

But,  secondly,  the  best  novels,  in  common  with  the  worst,  driuUtates 
the  intellect ;  whilst,  thirdly,  a  great  many,  and  those  the  most  popular, 
pollute  the  heart. 
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We  say,  in  the  second  place^  that  eyen  the  best  pre-eminently^  debiUtata 
the  intelfect— enervate,  enfeeble  die  mind.  The  more  splendid  and  fas- 
cinating a  novel  is^  the  more  it  relaxes  all  mental  vigour,  and  binds  with 
the  silken  bonds  of  indolence.  This  is  a  serious  charge  in  a  world  where 
there  is  so  much  real  business  to  be  attended  to. 

In  general,  the  writers  of  these  books  present  you  with  a  repository 
of  small-talk,  and  weaken  the  digestive  powers  by  the  thinness  of  the 
aliment. 

Nos  conTiria,  nos  proelia  Yirgiiram 
StrictiB  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium, 
Camtamofi  yacni,  siTe  quid  Tiyimar, 
Non  prseter  solitum  leyes." 

But  all  this  is  done  widi  a  winning  ffrace,  and  herein  lies  the  mischief ; 
if  the  poison  were  not  luscious,  it  would  not  be  taken.  JHovels  not  only 
jdace  trifles  in  the  way  of  real  business,  but  they  unfit  the  mind  for  any- 
thing but  trifling.  We  are  luxuriously  idle, — ^must  stretch  our  limbs  at 
the  head  of  some  sweet  rill,  beneath  an  Italian  sky. 

**  Nec  partem  Bolido  demere  de  die, 
Speroity  nime  vividi  membra  Bub  arbato 
Stratus,  nunc,  ad  aquae  lens  caput  sacrse.'^ 

Let  any  one  try,  after  the  relaxation  of  a  novel,  to  perform  some  ear- 
nest business,  and  he  will  not  only  be  disinclined  to  it,  but,  to  a  great 
extent  disabled.  And  if  we  consider  how  many  persons  there  are  who 
haye  but  little  time  to  read  books,  that  are  at  once  entertaining  and  in- 
structive,— ^that  relieve  the  tedium  of  life,  without  emasculating  the  mind 
by  a  dangerous  pleasure, — it  will  be  evident  how  great  an  evu  these  £eu9- 
cinating  noveb  must  exert  over  those  who  have  too  many  important 
things  to  learn,  to  be  able  to  aflbrd  this  wanton  dalliance.  To  suppose 
that  novels  are  the  only  relaxation  by  which  men  may  forget  the  toil  of 
the  muscle  or  the  brain,  is  nearly  as  wise  as  to  suppose  that  the  only 
physical  relaxation  we  can  enjoy,  is  to  be  steeped  frequently  in  a  warm 

Repose  is  the  only  luxury  that  novels  afford ;  they  allow  the  mind  to 
He  down,  and  watch  imagination  amusing  herself  with  a  majdc  lanthoiii ; 
hat  eyen  this  reclining  become  wearisome,  and  all  active  effort  still  more 
dreadful  This  is  not  a  healthy  mountain  sport,  where  the  whole  irame 
is  invigorated  by  the  freshening  breezes ;  but  we  are  cooped  up  in  a  snug 
warm  parlour,  or  luxuriantly  lolling  in  the  easy  chair  of  our  study,  nicely 
warmed,  the  air  quite  odoruerous,  we  ourselves  poured  over  with  liquid 
odours,  till  all  manly  enterprize  becomes  feared  as  perdition.  This  is  too 
inglorious  a  repose  for  the  true  hero,  who  is  preparing  for  the  rough  cam- 
paign of  the  world ;  the  rest  itself  becomes  laborious,  the  rose-bed  gives 
no  delight  to  the  satiated  senses, — ^and  a  doubled  rose-leaf  becomes  the 
source  of  more  exquisite  agony  than  would  naturally  be  experienced  in 
the  real  calamities  of  life.  An  unnatural  craving  for  excitement  is  pro- 
duced by  the  very  best  novels ;  they  unfit  for  solid  reflection ;  they  make 
hfe  one  long  vacation;  and  when  we  turn  to  active  business,  we  are 
sickened,  as  if  opening  our  school-books  in  the  middle  of  a  holiday  3 — it  is 
like  studying  logic  in  a  college  vacation. 

This,  then,  is  our  reason  for  concluding  against  novels,  namely,  that 
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thflj  rdieve  Om  eami  of  by  rendering  plaim  Hie  todiooa,  and  \j 
oieating  a  di^ort  at  tteHty  and  raertioa. 

.  It  ia  the  fawrinating  opnuii  of  the  mtellect,  skrivdlmg  the  facnltieB,  and 
diaming  the  mind — a  hopdess  prisoner  in  the    Castle  of  Lidolenee/' 

We  come,  in  the  third  phice,  to  consider  the  influoiee  of  Bovela  upon 
the  merahty  of  their  readers.  We  aasert,  then^  that  not  only  do  eren  the 
best  tend  to  enervate  the  mind^  but  a  great  number,  and  those  the  most 
widely  read,  too  frequently  pollute  the  neart  And  here,  we  would  ob- 
serve, as  a  general  principle,  that  whatever  weakena  the  mind,  unstring- 
ing the  &ciuties  for  thnr  proper  duties^  must  have  a  bad  moral  effect 
Our  previous  argument,  theretore,  about  the  mtellect  so  iar,  strengthens 
our  position  respecting  the  heart. 

AJso,  whatever  gives  wrong  views  of  life  in  general,  and  mabea  ehanee, 
rather  than  honest  exertion,  to  be  depended  on,  must  so  liar  have  a  simitaF 
e£fi9ct  Novels  are  also  morally  injurious^  either  irom  inculcatiBfi'  wrong 
mrineiples  insidiously,  or  from  open  obsenity — direct  and  palpaMe  viee. 
We  chai^  the  former  of  these  upon  a  great  many  novds  j  out  abatt  eoii> 
fine  our  remarks  and  illustrations  chiefly  to  the  hkltar. 

^ "  See  liere  be  idl  the  pteasnfee, 

That  ftney  can  beget  on  youthfii!  thonghte." 

'  Henia  Ao'troe  CSiroeeneup— 

**  Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  son,  -whoee  daffmed  cop 
Whoever  tagted,  lost  hie  upright  shape. 
And  downwand  fell,  into  a  gro?elling  swine  V 

Or  her  son  Comus 

^  Oflbrhig  to  every  weary  trateDer 
His  orient  liquor     a  crystal  glesi^ 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phcebus,  which  as  they  tastCy-^ 
(For  most  do  taste,  through  fond  '  intemperate  thirst). 
Soon  as  the  potion  works  tiieir  human  countenance, — 
The  expMss  reseaablaaiee  of  Ihe  gods  is  changed 

IntD  some  brutish  form,  

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foal  disfigurement." 

Doubtless^  novels  introduce  young  persons  into  the  school  of  the  worid^ 
enable  young  elegant  misses  to  use  tW  superlative  degree,  shape  lively 
girls  into  Fanny  Wildings,  teach  saloon  life,  vice,  and  aQure  to  its  de- 
struction. They  form  eligible  cookery-books  for  young  housewives  j  pie- 
sent  youthful  mariners  with  a  guide  to  Charybdis;  and  so  should  be 
honoured  and  advocated  by  all  moralists. 

We  will  take  a  specimen,  not  it  is  true  of  novels,  as  man^y  them  are 
Bow-a-days ;  but  a  classic ;  one  that  has  not  only  delicate  mcidents  suffi- 
ciently pointed  to  suit  the  hour,  like  the  fundus  productioiMs,  whofio  birth 
and  death  are  perennial^  but  one  whose  inteHactual  merit,  haa  given  per- 
manency to  its  moral  blemishes.  We  mean  good  Mr.  Sterne'a  Tnstrsa 
Shandy on  which,  however,  very  particular  comment  is  dangeioua. 

How  delicately  the  Autobiography  commences !  then  the  birth; — "Dr. 
Slop  BSid  the  Midwife,  &c.,  togetner  with  the  expressive  <ksh,  and  its 
frequent  repetition,  as  being  such  a  capital  thing:  tne  catastrophe  of  — * 
helped  out  by  asterisks^  as  if  in  all  impure  passages,  the  wrk;er's  wit 
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wanted  pointing ;  and  depended  more  on  the  printer's  devil;  than  on  his 
own  good  genius  :  the  wound  of  Uncle  Toby,  <fec. — ^the  whole  concluding 
with  reflections,  on  the  lamentable  fact  that  passion  bends  down  the 
Jaculties  — though  the  entire  book  is  written  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
greatest  patriot  is  a  rake : — that  the  loftiest,  na^  the  exclusive  duty  of 
man  is,  tne  pi*eservation  of  his  species ;  nothing  is  said  without  a  view  to 
posterity ; — ^the  very  science  of  fortification  and  war,  is  turned  into  an 
equivoque  to  fortify  impudence  and  storm  the  castle  of  modesty.  Amidst 
au  this,  is  a  sermon  on  conscience ;  inten^rsed  with  pious  interjections, 
and  followed  by  an  easy  lesson  on  blasphemy : — what  a  dear  little  casket 
of  sensibility^  worthily  dedicated  to  an  ass ;  in  confirmation  of  the  adage^ 
"  Fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 
W%  will  «ay  nothing  about  the  sentimental  journey,  but  will  let  our 
Author  criticise  himself.  ^  Maria  looked  wistfully  for  some  time  at  me : 
and  then  at  her  goat,  and  then  at  me;  and  then  at  her  goat  again:  and 
so  on  alternately.  Well,  Maria,  said  I,  softly,  what  resemblance  do  you 
jmdr 

Now  here  is  a  standard  novel,  excelling  many  in  taste  \  uniting  the 
blandishments  of  intellect,  to  leave  upon  the  soul  the  impress  of  an  odious 
and  contemptible  sensuality. 

We  know  there  are  better  books,  belonging  to  this  cbtss^—aod  that 
this  is  the  natural  answer.  But  Shore  comes  at  last  to  Sboreditch.  Id 
Smollet  any  better? — or  Fielding,  or  Swift?  Now  these  are  standards; 
appreciated  by  the  critics ; — read  by  the  directors  of  opinion  and  morals  j 
— ^the  picked  novels  for  educated  men ;  who  have  a  nicer  appreciation : 
but  pooPOT  m<»rtals  must  imitate  them  at  a  distance — ^for  how  can  those 
who  are  led,  keep  side  by  side  with,  or  precede  their  leaders  ? 

What  then  are  the  majority  of  novel  authors; — that  herd  of  "lewd  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort,"  who  feed  the  taste  of  the  plebeian  novel  community  ? 
Why,  truly,  they  belong  to  one  of  two  classes ;  or  partly  share  in  both ; 
— they  are  either  trash  or  impurity ;  or  a  mixture  of  these  two.  Either, 
thin  mamby  pamby ;  "  milk  for  babes ;"  or  have  a  relieving  dash  of  in- 
decency, as  a  rest  to  the  languid  appetite  of  the  reader.  We  know  there 
are  decent  novels ;  but  the  very  best,  are  as  we  have  shown,  only  a  sopo* 
r%c  to  the  intellect  ;  whilst  a  great  many,  and  those  the  most  thumbed 
by  your  circulating  library  students,  instead  of  having  wit  enough  to  re- 
deem theii*  impudence ; — offering  as  an  apology  for  being  a  great  nuisance^ 
that  the  author  was  a  great  genius ; — that  God  had  blessed  him  with 
high  fecuhies ;  that  he  is  not  a  clownish  brute,  but  an  aristocratic  well- 
educated  pimp ;  whose  sins  are  all  gentlemanly ;  who  shews  the  way 
to  the  pit,"  with  a  winning  grace ; — those  most  thumbed  we  say  have  no 
such  handsome  apology ;— the  really  cherished  novel,  which  the  gambling 
parson  locks  in  his  desk ;  the  sweetly  blushing  maiden  lays  under  her 
pillow-s-"  squat  like  a  toad,  just  at  the  ear  of  eve  " — or  which  the  kitchen 
seuUion  hides  under  the  dusters ; — these  all  appeal  to  human  nature  as  it 
is,  and  scorn  to  cover  tiieir  nakedness  by  Sterne's  overarching  wit,  and 
inimitable  grace. 
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Leetures  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Divine  Domg,   By  the  Beo.  Thomas  Sum, 
B.  L,  Chreen,  London. 

The  Author  of  this  book  is  well  known  as  the  Pastor  of  Cannon  Street  Cfaapdl,^  Bir- 
mingham. The  Lectures  were  delivered  to  his  own  congregation,  by  whom  they  were 
Well  received.  They  are  now  published  in  hop*  that  the  important  truths  may  have  a 
corresponding  influence  through  a  wider  circle.   TTke-wntents  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  Being,  Unity,  Spurituality,  Infinity,  Eternity,  Itnmutability  of  God,  including 
the  Divine  faithfulness,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  holiness,  justice,  goodn^s^  and  in- 
comparableness  of  the  Divine  Bemg.'' 

Every  real  thinker  will  see  with  a  glance  that  these  subjects  are  equal  to  the  best 
eflbrts  of  the  most  profound  theologian  and  metaphysician  combined.  Mr.  Swan  has 
not  attempted  either  the  profound  or  refined,  but  he  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  pre- 
eentmg  his  thoughts  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  consequently  valued  by  th6  greatest 
number  of  serious  enquirmg  minds. 

The  following  observations  in  the  Lecture  on  onmisdence  are  impressive : — ^^icked  men 
may  conceal  their  dark  deeds  from  their  fellow  creatures,  and  exhibit  a  shining  external 
appearance,  like  whited  sepulchres,  beautiful  outwardly,  the  eye  of  omniscience  they 
cannot  elude,  nor  in  any  way  deceive  him  who  knows  exactly  what  we  are,  and  forms 
the  true  estimate  of  our  character ;  we  may  deceive  ourselves  and  others,  but  we  can- 
not impose  on  him.  Oh,  should  not  this  solenm  thought  impress  us,  and  deeply  affect 
our  minds ;  and  more  especially  those  who  live  in  secret  sin,  and  whose  only  solicitude 
Is  that  they  may  elude  the  observatien  of  men ;  should  they  not  reflect,  that  the  omni- 
scient one  is  ever  near  them,  and  marking  all  their  secret  ways  and  hidden  move- 
ments with  rigid,  piercing  scrutiny  T  And  why  should  th'^y  continue  in  sin,  as  if  there 
were  no  God,  or  as  if  he  were  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves,  as  if  he  did  not  see 
them?  AS  if  what  is  written  in  the  divine  word  were  not  true,  that  there  is  no  daik- 
ness  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.*' 

Again,  in  the  eleventh  Lecture,  we  have  as  follows : — "  To  him,  all  who  desbe 
lasting  good  must  repair,  nor  shall  they  be  disappointed,  nor  sent  empty  avray.  In  the 
preaching,  of  the  gospel,  the  blessings  of  his  good  are  presented  to  all,  and  through 
&ith  in  Christ  they  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  alone  receiving  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
irusting  in  him,  obeying  him,  and  following  him,  may  become  interested  in  his  goodness. 
.  And  why  should  not  all  do  so  ?  Can  you  be  happy  in  any  other  way  ?  Is  not  your 
condition  as  sinners  such,  that  without  this  goodncfis  you  must  perish  ?  And  is  it  not 
the  very  thing  you  want,  the  good  without  which  you  are  miserable,  which  is  adapted 
to  your  souls,  which  alone  can  satisfy  them,  and  which  shall  endure  for  ever,  which 
like  God  himself  is  immutable  and  everlasting;  oh,  continue  it  not;  despise  not  the 
riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance,  which  lead  to  repentance — to  that  repentance 
not  to  be  repented  of,  to  that  Godly  sorrow  which  is  unto  salvation." 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  following  extract  will  induce  some  of  our  leadevs  to 
desire  the  book.  After  speisJcing  of  the  importance  of  storing  the  memory  with,  inter- 
esting and  important  facts,  the  Author  says,  that  by  a  slight  efibrt  of  this  faculty  will 
recall  to  our  aid  thousands  of  instructive  companions.  To  this  are  we  indebted  for 
many  of  our  sweetest  pleasures ;  and  it  should  be  our  aim  through  life,  that  our  reed- 
lections  may  be  all  virtuous  and  holy,  that  memory  may  be  a  friend,  that  she  may  be 
adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  that  she  may  resemble  a  panufise  sUaed 
with  richest  sweets,  and  filled  with  loveliest  scenes,  ever  blooming,  fragnnty  and  finilt- 
fiil,  to  which  we  may  repair  at  pleasure." 

We  wish  it  an  extensive  drculatiaa. 


a 


I. 

CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

"  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  v.  12. 


THE  TRUE  APOSTLES'  CREED; 

Or  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  Life  and  Doctrine; — 
Truth  in  Jesus, 

(Cancludedjrompage  4S8.) 

The  Canon  or  rule  and  test  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  Christian  life, 
exhibited  in  the  character  and  history  of  the  Redeemer,  appears  to  us 
something  like  an  important  discovery  in  the  mine  of  truth  provided  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  greatlv  mistaken  if  the  articles  devoted  to 
this  subject,  will  not  amply  repay  the  most  attentive  and  serious  perusal, 
and  afford  a  very  obvious  and  simple  directory  in  the  search  after  truth. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  reality  of  this  rule,  as  a  Scriptut 
ral  Canon,  that  "  truth  is  in  Jesus;"  whilst  the  peculiarity,  and  the  fitness 
(as  a  popular  ffuide)  as  weU  the  sufficiency  of  this  rule  (as  excluding  or 
invalidating  2&  other  standards)  have  been  clearly  indicated. 

We  have  farther  intimated  the  important  principles,  that  as  all  Chris- 
tian truth  is  exemplified  in  the  Saviour,  so  any  doctrines  even  included  in 
tha  gospel,  cease  to  be  Christian  truths  when  taught  apart  from  theiv 
relation  to  Christ ;  and  moral  duties  insisted  on  or  performed  without 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  and  our  obligations  to  him,  form 
no  part  of  Christian  morality. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  safely,  with  regard  to  our  rule  of  religious 
opinions  and  conduct,  we  proceeded  to  apply  the  rule  itself,  and  estimated 
the  truths  it  contained;  these  were  classified  as  of  three  kinds: — 

1.  Truths  respecting  the  divine  character  and  will,  in  the  person  and 
mission  of  the  Saviour. 

2.  The  true  emblem  of  man's  condition,  duties  and  hopes,  as  illustrated 
in  the  life,  death^  and  ascension  of  the  Redeemer. 

3.  The  true  method  by  which  these  duties  can  be  fulfilled,  and  thesa 
hopes  attained,  as  afforded  in  the  same  illustrious  character. 

Thus  we  have  a  threefold  series  of  truths,  in  one  person,  a  representa- 
tive  of  divinity,  in  its  relations  to  mankind ;  a  representative  of  humanity, 
in  its  actual  and  possible  conditions ;  and  the  means  by  which  the  possi- 
ble exaltation  of  humanity  may  be  secured :  we  have  tnerefore  to  learn 
Christ^*  in  his  divine  capacity,  in  his  example  for  us,  and  as  a  means  fop 
our  attaining  to  this  model,  in  holiness  here,  and  in  glory  hereafter. 

We  have  inquired  into  the  £ist  clasa  of  truths  iiere  indicated, — ^tib$ 
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standard  for  our  thoughts  respecting  the  character  of  the  inyisible  God," 
in  his  visible  image,  the  brightness  of  the  Pather^s  glory,"  the  efful- 
gence with  which  God  "  hath  in  these  last  days  "  beamed  upon  us  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer ;  that  we  may  behold  here  the  moral  image  of 
that  being  whose  natural  ima^e  (even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead)  is 
seen  in  outward  creation.  There  is  no  room  then  left  for  doubt,  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  search  for  the  divine  character,  "for 
he  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father." 

2.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  second  class  of  truths  em-r 
bodied  in  the  Redeemer,  namely,  truths  respectinq  man^  the  exact 
account  of  our  spiritual  condition  and  prospects. 

In  this  rule  regarding  human  nature,  the  following  elements  are  dis- 
coverable. 

(1)  The  true  index  to  man's  suffering  and  degenerate  condition. 

\2S  An  exhibition  of  the  true  perfection  of  man's  nature,  after  God's 
moral  image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

(3)  We  find  the  truth  respecting  man's  possible  future  condition 
opened  to  him  (through  the  door  of  uie  Saviour^s  grave)  into  the  glory  of 
the  eternal  world. 

The  first  is  man's  spiritual  death  and  bodily  mortality;  the  second  is 
man's  spiritual  resurrection ;  the  thii'd  is  the  resurrection  of  his  body,  and 
transfiguration  of  his  entire  nature.  These  are  the  three  truths  respecting 
man,  displayed  in  our  Saviour  and  representative. 

(1)  "  We  see  Jesus,"  then,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  emblem  and  illus- 
tration of  man's  suffering  and  degenerate  condition,  the  sin  and  mortality 
of  our  race.  Ife  represents  our  sin,  not  by  sharing  in  it,  hut  by  suffering 
for  it.  "  In  him  was  no  sin ;"  but  the  very  tjontrast  made  our  sin  evident, 
as  he  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

In  the  treatment  and  entire  history  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth,  we  dis- 
cover the  traces  and  indications  of  the  sins  of  the  world;  whilst  the 
nature  of  his  mission  into  this  world,  to  take  away,  its  sins,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  man's  degenerate  condition.  If  men  had  been  perfect,  they  would 
nave  needed  no  such  redemption,  knowing  God  in  the  Spirit,  he  would 
not  have  been  manifest  in  the  flesh.  This  visit  of  Jehovah  to  his  estrans^ed 
children,  the  approach  of  God  in  mercy  to  his  rebel  subjects,  is  a  plain 
lesson  respecting  the  moral  state  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle 
Paul  declares,  respecting  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour's  mission  to  this 
world,  that  he  ^^was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again 
for  our  justification." 

"Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  fidth  into  this 
grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  For 
when  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the 
vngodly.  But  God  commended  his  love  toward  us,  "in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death, 
even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."— (  Rom.  v,  1,  2,  6,  8,  21.) 

"  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
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Jesus,  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  8  oropitiaeion  through  faith  in' 
his  blood,  to  declare  lus  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  thi'ough  the  forbearance  of  God.  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  hia 
righteousness :  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be* 
lieveth  in  Jesus." — (Rom.  iii.  23 — 26.) 

The  purpose,  therefore,  for  which  Christ  came,  implies  the  sinful  state- 
of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the  truth  of  man's  moral  condition  is  in- 
timated in  the  Saviour's  work — to  pardon  and  destroy  sin.  Whilst  the 
conduct  of  Christ,  in  going  about  doin^  good,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sicknesses  and  diseases,  intimates  botn  the  merciful  object  of  the  }le- 
deemer,  and  the  suffering  condition  of  the  world ;  especially  when  we 
remember  that  these  bodily  diseases  and  their  removal,  served  to  typify 
&ur  spirittuil  maladies  and  their  cure  by  the  great  physician  of  souls. 

For  as  Moses  hfbed  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness  to  heal  men'a 
bodies,  and  foreshadow  the  Redeemer,  so  Christ  removed  our  sickness  to 
embody  in  miracles  the  types  of  his  spiritual  benefits ;  offering  a  world* 
wide  cure  for  a  world-wide  disease. 

Besides,  the  purpose  of  his  coming  and  his  conduct  while  here,  we  find 
in  his  history  another  proof  of  man's  degenerate  state,  from  the  treatment 
which  the  Saviour  endured  :  he  was  hated  for  telling  the  truth,  because 
that  truth  was  against  men's  passions,  prejudice,  and  immediate  interests. 

The  same  conduct  is  still  exhibited  amongst  men,  so  that  he  who  speaks 
most  truth  shall  have  the  most  enemies ;  that  is,  if  he  speak  not  the 
truths  which  are  nominally  received,  but  the  truths  which  are  least  popu* 
lar  and  most  required ;  that  strike  at  public  errors  and  sins,  that  aim  a 
blow  at  gilded  injustice  or  respectable  fbnns  of  iniquity  and  delusion. 

In  this  is  most  strikingly  displayed  the  sinfiilness  of  men  in  their 
hatred  of  such  truth  as  is  need,  truths  that  tend  to  reform  upon  esta* 
blished  doctrines  and  conduct.  The  sin  of  men  in  this  respect,  as  hating 
the  Saviour  for  the  truth  which  he  declared,  i&t  asserted  by  our  Lord  him- 
self. 

"  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 
If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own ;  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you.  Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto  you,— • 
the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  mcy 
they  will  also  persecute  you ;  if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep 
your's  also,  but  all  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you  for  my  name's 
sake,  because  they  know  not  him  that  sent  me.  If  1  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for 
their  sin.  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father  also.  If  I  had  not  done 
among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin  j 
but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."— ^ John 
XV.  18—24.) 

This  reception  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  is 
hated  over  again  in  the  person  and  teaching  of  his  followers  :  I  have 
given  them  thy  truth,  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are 
not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world." 

,  Thus,  in  the  history  of  Christ,  do  we  find  reflected  the  sin  of  man ; 
whilst  the  general  evils  of  human  Ufe,  weariness,  poverty,  desertion,  and 
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deatliy  fell  also  to  his  lot,  as  the  illustratiDii  of  human  safFmn^-;  so  tluti 
we  see  in  him,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  whole  of  human  life :  he  shared  in  its^ 
miseries,  and  was  the  victim  of  its  sins;  respecting  iniquity,  he  wastndy 
a  miiTor,  exhibiting  and  reflecting  man's  character  without  sharing  in  our 
sins,  as  a  glass  reflects  any  olject^  hotvever  debasing,  withent  itsdfhmg 
stained  by  the  etnl  it  represents. 

And  still  the  same  process  is  repeated,  as  Christ  is  affain  persecuted  and 
rejected ;  persecuted  in  the  contempt,  obstruction,  and  suffering  endursd 
by  those  who  are  valiant  for  his  truth ;  rejected  by  those  who  having  his 
glory  unveiled,  seeing  Jesus  transfigured  beyond  what  the  lifeHM>mpanioDS 
of  his  personal  ministry  ever  beheld,  still  submit  not  their  hopes  and  prin- 
ciples to  his  sceptre  of  mercy ! 

(2)  The  truth  in  Jesus  respecting  man  consists,  secondly,  oS  maris  ml 
perfection — ^the  true  model  of  his  renewed  naturOb 

In  other  words,  the  life  of  Christ,  in  all  the  principles  he  diq^yed^  is 
our  model.  Hence  the  new  man  is  a  Christian ;  that  is  a  follower  of 
Christ.  His  life  is  a  line  stretched  out  across  ours,  and  we  are  to  be  true 
to  it,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus."  The  first  fact  respecting  man,  embodied 
in  the  mission  and  life  of  Jesus  is,  that  men  are  sinners;  the  second  fact 
in  Christ's  life  about  men  is,  a  model for  saints:  the  true  saintship  is,  not 
to  be  canonised,  and  have  your  name  in  a  calendar,  but  rather  to  be 
anathematized  as  a  heretic,  and  to  have  your  name  in  the  list  of  forbidden 
books ;  this  is  a  fair  likdihood  of  being  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 
Church  saints  have  been  sorry  characters— owls  in  the  sunshine^  The 
true  saint  is  the  true  Christian,  who  is  true  by  the  rule  as  in  the  spirit 
and  example  of  Jesus. 

This  is  the  immediate  argument  of  Paul  in  the  immediate  connexion  of 
the  words,  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,"  as  our  practical  rule, — the  holiness  of 
Jesus.   To  learn  that  truth,  is  to  practise  it. 

.  Paul  is  here  trying  men's  works  by  the  true  square,  the  perfect 
standard  of  duty  as  it  is  found  in  Christ. 

.  And  he  gave  some,  Aposties ;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evfln- 
gdists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifymg  of  the  body  of  Christ  Till 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.  This  I  say,  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord, 
that  ye  henceforth  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of 
their  mind.  Having  the  understanding  darkened,  being  alienated  m>m 
the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the 
blindness  of  their  heart.  Who  being  past  feeling  have  given  themsehes 
over  to  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness.  But  ye 
have  not  so  learned  Christ.  If  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have 
been  taught  by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.  That  ye  put  off  coneemiog 
the  former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts.  And  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind.  And  that 
ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true holinesss."— (Eph.  iv.  11—13, 17—24.)  "Be  ye, thei-efore, followers 
of  God,  as  dear  children.  And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us, 
and  hath  s^ven  himself  for  us  as  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  tQ  God  for  ■ 
sweet-smelling  savour."— (Eph.  v.  1,  2.) 
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Here  we  learn  that  the  Redeemer  desires  the  perfection  of  his  foUowBrs^ 
which  is  u  perfect  maifir^^^  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fuhiess  of 
Christ  ^"  that  we  should  so  learn  him  as  to  practise  him,  as  that  the 
truth  in  Jesus,"  the  true  standard  of  our  perfection,  may  be  exactly, 
imitated ;  which  lesson  is  practical,  and  invokes  putting  off  die  old  man, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man ;  becoming  like  the  Saviour. 

This  view  of  things  is  much  overlooked;  the  truth  in  Jesus  is  ofben  re-** 
garded  as  orthodox  doctiine^ — it  is  chiefly  orthodox  practice.  It  includes 
two  things :  the  character  of  Jesus,  what  he  truly  was  ]  and  the  charao^ 
ter  of  his  true  followers. 

"  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  f  that  is,  imitate  the  true, 
account  of  man's  duties  exhibited  in  my  life. 

This  is  no  lesson  to  be  learned  by  rote  \  we  are  not  reckoned  to  know 
Christ  except  by  imitation ;  the  road  he  walked  cannot  be  kmnm  hf- 
nuipe ;  we  must  walk  it  ourselves,  so  shall  we  know  him  and  the felkw-^ 
Mp  of  his  sufferings,"— sharing  in  them. 

The  description  of  an  object  is  a  very  different  thin^  to  the  sight  and 
trial  of  it.  "And  hereby  do  we  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his 
(M»amandments.  He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  com- 
mandments, is  a  liar,  and  the  U*uth  is  not  in  him.  ...  He  that  saith  he 
aUdeth  in  1dm  (Christ)  oueht  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  (Christ) 
walked." — (1  Johnii.3 — 6.)  This  is  learning  "the  truth  as  in  Jesus,"  form- 
ing a  true  acqtiaintance  with  the  Redeemer  as  we  walk  along  the  road 
with  him :  to  all  else  he  says — ^now,  ye  know  me  not,  and  will  say  at  the 
last,  I  never  knew  you  J'  He  does  not  recognize  as  his  friends  any  that 
do  not  keep  his  commandments,  which  commandments  are,  to  imitate  the 
ti*uth  in  him — ^the  trueness  of  human  perfection.  The  true  beauty  of 
holiness  and  panoply  of  perfection  is  described  by  the  Apostle,  "  but  put 

Je  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  lusts  of  the 
esh." — (Rom.  xiii.  14.)  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  (truly) 
baptized  unto  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." — (Gal.  iii.  27.)  This  is  being 
baptized  into  Christ,  putting  Christ  on ;  being  clothed  with  his  spirit.. 
This  is  the  truth  as  in  Jedus,  true  goodness  is  exhibited  in  him,  and  form- 
ing our  test  and  pattern. 

The  Apostle  Paul  told  his  converts  to  be  followers  of  him,  so  far  as  he 
followed  Christ.  Now  the  Saviour  never  says  anything  of  tliis  kind,  nor 
do  the  Apostles  for  him. 

There  is  no  limitation :  the  truth  is  in  him  in  perfection ;  all  men  have 
defects ;  therefore  are  to  be  followed  with  a  caution, — the  truth  and  the 
fidsehood  are  mingled  together.  But  this  example  stands  alone ;  no  one 
can  find  a  defect  in  it.  And  we  are  told  to  follow  it  without  fear  or  care^ 
fulness  as  to  being  led  astray. 

Christ  himself  lays  down  the  principle,  that  his  life  is  our  truth  ofae^ 
turn  and  character. 

"  So  after  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and 
was  set  down  again,  he  said  unto  them,  know  ye  what  I  have  done  to 

{on  ?  Ye  all  call  me  Master  and  Lord }  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am. 
f  I  then,  your  Lord  -and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."— (John  xiii.  12 — 15.) 
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Besides^  the  eondesoensioiiy  love,  and  parity  manifested  in  his  whole  life 
in  general;  we  may  fix  upon  two  points  in  his  course^  which  stand  as 
pregnant  symbols  of  Christian  duty^ — the  tnith  for  all  men  to  practise^ — 
nis  death  and  resurrection. 

These  two  are  closely  associated^  and  are  full  of  moral :  not  only  is  the 
death  of  Christ  our  source  of  pardon  and  motive  for  obedience,  it  is  also 
the  pattern  of  our  obedience  m  several  respects.  In  that  also  he  set  us 
an  example.  First;  there  was  in  it,  submission  to  the  divine  will, — ^not 
my  will;  but  thine  be  done ;  to  inspire  his  followers  with  the  sublime 
heroism  of  dependence  on  God;  and  defiance  of  all  evils  in  submitting  to 
him. 

This  principle  sanctifies  heroisni;  whilst  it  invigorates  men  for  the  con- 
flict, as  they  love  God  and  fear  nothing.  And  this  when  all  the  world 
was  against  him ;  "  yet  I  am  not  alone^  for  the  Father  is  with  me."  And 
at  the  last  he  gave  us  another  lesson  of  confidence :  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit;"  it  was  no  blind  leap  in  the  dark;  but  ascending  to 
his  Father  and  ours  through  the  baptism  of  his  suffering  and  blood. 

This  is  a  hard  lesson,  to  submit  to  God's  will;  his  disposal  in  all  confi- 
dence. It  is  one  great  trial  of  our  Christian  virtue ;  can  you  mffer  and 
trust,  bless  God;  and  bravely  endure;  like  Christ;  as  the  truth  is  in  him  t 
The  Son  of  man  is  then  with  you  in  the  fire,  and  you  shall  not  be  con* 
sumed. — (Heb.  xii.  1 — 6.) 

"  Ho;  though  a  sou;"  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suf« 
fered;"  thus  was  the  captain  of  our  salvation — ^perfect  through  suffering; 
tined  as  we  are ;  a  man  of  sorrows,  yet  saying;  "  thy  will  be  donC;"  that 
we  may  say  the  same ;  and  then  will  angels  come  and  strengthen  our 
souls. 

Thus  in  his  death;  we  learn  the  first  lessoU;  of  devout;  heroiC;  sublime 
patience  and  trust  in  God;  who  passes  us  through  the  fire,  that  the  trial 
of  our  faith  being  much  more  preciouS;  &c." 

This  is  the  process  by  which  we  are  to  lose  all  earthly  dross,  and  be* 
come  weaned  from  earthly  things. 

.  (2)  Secondly;  his  death  contains  the  truth;  that  we  are  willingly  to 
forego  all  tempting  good;  and  endure  all  privation  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

We  are  to  take  a  lofty  standing  and  new  measure  of  things,  by  the 
measures  and  scales  of  eternity:  and  be  prepared  to  feel  nothinfip  as 
traly  evil;  but  sin  itself ;  as  we  glory  in  suffering  like  Christ  ana  for 
Christ,— (1  Peter  ii.  19—24.) 

(3)  We  are  to  learn  the  lesson  of  benevolence,  taught  in  his  sacrifice 
for  man. 

We  cannot  redeem  meu;  as  he  did;  but  we  can  do  them  good,  at  our 
own  risk  and  cost; — ^at  a  real  sacrifice.  Thus  we  are  to  be  prepared  to 
"  lay  down  our  livos;  for  the  brethren."  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  for  who 
fares  harder,  or  sleeps  less  softly,  or  works  more,  simply  for  the  good  of 
others  ?  Yet  this  is  one  truth  in  Christ,  for  us. — (Phil.  ii.  4 — 8.)  Finally, 
his  death,  was  a  death  for  and  to  sin : — ^that  we  should  also  take  up  that 
cf'089 — his  entire  cross,  and  mortify  the  flesh,  &o.  (Rom.  vL  1 — ^13. 
Phil.  iii.  9— 13.   Eph.  ii.  4— 6.    Col.  iu.  1—4.) 

This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  cross  for  us,  beyond  its  atoning  sacri* 
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fice ; — ^that  we  shall  have  fellowship  or  paiiaiership  with  his  sufferings ; 
share  in  all  the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  death  ana  resurrection : — ^being 
conformable  to  his  death  (to  sin)  as  the  avenue  to  his  resurrection,  that 
as  Christ  died  and  rose,  we  should  die  to  sin,  and  rise  in  newness  of  life. 

Thus  in  the  submissiveness  of  the  Saviour  to  his  appointed  lot,  even 
tmto  death,  we  have  a  lesson  of  solid  peace  and  tiue  greatness,  to  suffer 
and  tnist,  and  like  the  Son  to  learn  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  fetching 
comfort  out  of  evil,  hope  out  of  despair. 

Whilst  further,  in  the  same  death  scene,  we  are  taught  to  forego  all 
temporary  good,  and  brave  all  earthly  evil  out  of  conscience  towards 
God :  to  be  allured  by  no  pleasiu*e,  deterred  by  no  suffering,  but  to  find 
our  meat  and  drink,  our  honour  and  reward  in  doing  and  enduring  the 
will  of  our  Father. 

And  this  our  endurance  and  activity,  must  be  willingly  supported  for 
the  sake  of  benevolence  as  a  real  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  that 
'*the  same  mind  may  be  in  us  as  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  lesson  of  the  Saviour's  death,  is  concluded  by  its  relation  to  sin, 
that  since  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once,  so  also  we  are  to  be 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;  in  imitation  of  his  resuiTection. 

Here  are  the  elements  of  an  exalted  and  sublime  character ;  the  divine 
will  our  guide,  for  which  all  things  are  to  be  loss  5  the  rfory  of  God  in 
the  good  of  men  our  aim,  for  which  we  are  willing  to  suffer,  doing  good 
at  our  dearest  cost ;  whilst  we  enter  the  tomb  with  Christ,  and  view  all 
things  by  the  liffht  of  our  last  farewell,  when  pleasure  and  wealth,  and 
everything  inordinately  prized,  are  weighed  in  new  scales ;  and  from  thus 
being  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  rise  with  him  into  the 
heavens,  to  Hve  there  in  that  high  companionship,  no  more  minding  the 
things  of  the  flesh  as  our  chief  concern,  but  dealing  with  all  affairs  in 
their  relation  to  the  Spirit,  to  God,  and  to  eternity.  Such,  so  exalted 
and  superlatively  grand,  is  "the  truth  in  Jesus,"  have  we  so  learned  it, 
as  to  make  it  the  truth  in  us  ?  For  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

How  often  may  we  hear  this  echo  in  our  conscience,  when  deviating 
from  the  true  line ;  when  sinking  under  troubles,  repining,  being  buried 
and  anxious  in  business ;  having  too  much  trouble  to  think  of  Christ  the 
alleviator ;  or  too  much  pleasure  too  feel  our  need  of  him,  absorbed  in 
sense  and  time ;  being  oppressed  with  poverty,  or  immersed  in  success ; 
—in  how  many  innumeraole  states  of  mind,  conditions  in  Hfe,  and  courses 
of  conduct,  may  we  hear  these  words  of  Paul  whispered  in  our  conscience 
— but  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ! 

What  manner  of  persons  should  we  be,  if  we  did  but  study  this  lesson 
well :  we  should  be  marked  men ;  there  would  be  no  mistake  about  us : 
people  would  know  in  what  school  we  were  educated,  and  they  also, 
migfht  be  led  to  "  learn  Christ."  We  must  give  them  the  introductory 
lesson,  and  lead  them  to  Jesus  to  learn  from  the  master,  who  both  died 
and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  the  Lord  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living ; 
that  in  his  example  of  love  in  its  perfection  displayed  in  our  cause,  he 
might  prepare  a  lesson  of  perfection  for  us,  and  oy  the  force  of  love  and 
gratitude  engage  us  in  learning  that  lesson. 

Do  we  then  with  him  submit  (in  patient  rejoicing  confidence,)  to  the 
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divine  will  in  trials  ?  knowing  that  it  is  our  refining  process;  that  afflic- 
tion worketh  patience^  &c.  ? 

Do  we  abandon  all  tempting  pleasures,  and  under»)  all  threatening 
evils,  that  would  turn  us  from  the  path  of  known  duty? 

Are  we  joined  with  Christ  in  the  enterprize  of  benevolence,  in  which 
we  can  willingly  do  good  at  any  sacrifice  ?    Not  counting  our  ease  or  oar 

Eurse,  or  our  life  dear,  that  we  may  be  found  in  him,  as  the  truth  is  ia 
is  example/ 

Have  we  been  planted  together  in  the  Hkeness  of  his  death  to  what  is 
merely  worldly,  and  risen  with  him  in  newness  of  life,  to  walk  with  God 
in  the  Spirit,  as  we  dwell  with  men  in  the  flesh  ? 

If  so,  we  ^^have  learned  Christ,"  and  have  become  ^'new  creatures 
in"  him. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  truths  about  man,  to  be  found  in  Jesus;  the 
£rs|,  is  maze's  degeneracy ;  the  second  is  man's  regeneration, — the  exam- 
ple and  perfect  standard  of  human  excellence. 

(3)  The  third  truth  about  man  in  Christ,  is  our  resurrection  and  future 
existence.  The  second  truth  is  our  moral  resurrection,  this  third  is  cur 
bodily  resurrection,  and  resumption  of  existence  beyond  the  grave.  The 
second  is  an  example,  a  body  of  moral  truths  or  precepts,  the  true  coun- 
^Is  of  perfection ;"  the  third  is  an  instance  and  prophecy^  a  ^pecimm 
and  pledge  of  what  is  to  occur  to  mankind.  He  brought  life  and  im* 
mortality  to  light,  by  taking  a  human  form  into  the  eternal  regions. 

It  is  in  Jesus  that"  this  truth  is  displayed ; — ^not  by  philosophical  rea* 
ions,  but  by  an  instance  of  the  divine  power:  and  our  prospect  of 
eternity,  rests  on  this  corner  stone. 

We  feel  more  confidence  in  facts,  than  in  mere  propositions,  and  there- 
fore all  truth  is  made  into  a  Jact  JesttSj  ana  amongst  the  rest  the 
truth  of  our  resurrection ;  hence  in  writing  to  Corinthians  the  Apostle 
first  states  the  fact,  secondly,  proves  that  consequently  a  resurrection  is 
not  impossible ;  and  finally  asserts  that  this  one  instance  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  possibility,  but  a  pledge  of  certainty,  given  in  Christ  for  us.— r 
(1  Cor.  XV.  3,4;  12—20.) 

He  is  the  first  fruits ;  as  a  pledge  of  the  harvest ;  therefore,  we  know 
the  harvest  is  certain.  <  As  Paul  preached  to  Agrippa,  that  Christ  should 
suffer  and  be  the  first  that  should  rise. — (Acts  xxvi.  23.) 

The  great  problem  therefore  of  a  future  existence,  is  solved  by  an  in-r 
stance ;  and  this  is  the  certainty  for  mankind,  and  the  safety  for  those 
who  trust  to  the  Saviour;  for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bi-ing  with  him." 
—(1  Thess.  iv.  14.)  So  that  the  departing  spirit  is  committed  into  the 
hands  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  dying  prayer  of  Stephen ;  it  goes  to 
Jesus  who  is  with  God,  and  it  will  come  from  Paradise  to  be  clothed  with 
an  immortal  and  transfigured  body,  when  Christ  shall  change  the  living 
and  raise  the  dead  at  the  last  day. 

In  Jesus  is  the  truth  of  the  glorification  of  the  bodi^  of  believers ; 
since  he  rose  not  only  from  the  dead,  but  into  heaven,  to  prepare  many 
mansions  for  those  who  through  him  do  believe  in  God  that  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory  as  the  illustration  of  our  destinyk 
STiB  are  to  bear  his  image  in  our  minds  now,  aM  in  Qvr  eotirQ  oi^nditioB 
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in  heaven. — (1  Cor.  xv.  41 — 49.)  Such  is  the  glorious  inheritance  of 
which  he  has  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  redeemed  humanity. 

The  truth  that  believers  will  go  there,  is  embodied  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  there ;  in  accordance  with  his  desire,  that  they  may  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  and  behold  my  glory."  In  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  we 
have  the  truth  of  our  duties  ^  in  the  gloiy  of  Christ  in  heaven,  we  have 
the  truth  of  our  hopes,  the  specimen  and  pledge  of  our  final  condition. 
But  we  must  follow  him  on  earth,  to  reach  nim  in  heaven. 

For  it  is  written,  "  blessed  are  those  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  since 
they  live  in  him,  "  for  our  conversation  is  in  heaven ;  whence  also  we 
look  for  the  Saviour,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  and  fashion  it  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself:"  (Phil.  iii.  20,  21.)  to  fashion  us  after 
the  truth  which  is  in  himself — the  true  pattern  of  om*  eternal  glory. 

III.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  third  class  of  truths  embodied  in 
Christ,  namely,  that  he  is  the  only  medium  by  which  we  can  attain 
to  the  perfection  and  glory  which  are  displayed  in  his  earthly  life  and 
heavenly  exaltation. 

This  truth  is  implied  in  his  whole  work  and  teaching,  and  with  the 
exposition  of  this  tact,  we  shall  conclude  the  enquiry  into  the  Canon  of 
life  and  docti*ine, — the  truth  in  Jesue. 

Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  followed  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles 'y  but  we  shall  now  durect  attention  more  fully  to  the  words  of  Christ 
himself,  respecting  his  own  work  and  office. 

The  occasions  on  which  our  Lord  uttered  his  various  lessons,  generally 
contributed  to  give  them  a  greater  emphasis  of  meaning ;  so  that  they 
are  most  fully  understood,  not  as  isolated  sentences,  but  as  set  in  the 
framework  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arose. 

The  state  of  things  in  which  he  declared,  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  (John  xiv.  6.)  invests  those  words  with  pecu- 
har  beauty  and  significance :  his  disciples  were  at  their  wits  end ;  en- 
tirely nonplussed  ]  sorrow  had  filled  their  hearts  because  they  were  now 
anticipating  with  a  half  mysterious  dread  the  hour  of  his  departure ;  yet 
whilst  he  was  about  to  be  offered  up,  and  had  no  road  open  to  him  but 
the  road  to  the  cross,  he  declares  that  he  ^^is  the  way,  an(i  the  truth, 
and  the  life."  ^ 

This  was  exactly  the  declaration  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
ciples, the  most  wanted,  the  hardest  to  believe,  for  every  thing  in  outward 
appearance  afforded  a  contradiction  to  the  statement. 

Vet  he  was  "  the  way,"  when  no  path  seemed  open ;  when  they  were 
hedged  in  by  the  events  of  providence  or  the  subtlety  of  enemies :  he 
was  the  truth when  all  the  world  was  declaring  him  a  lie,  and  going 
to  prove  it  by  the  demonstration  of  crucifixion :  he  was  the  Ufe,"  when 
about  to  taste  of  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  all  this ;  it  could  be  received  only  by  faith,  not 
by  sis^ht,  for  all  things  seemed  against  it 

Stm  the  Redeemer  had  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  prepared  the  minds  of 
his  disciples  for  the  partial  reception  of  this  consoling  truth,  to  uphold 
them  in  the  coming  trial  of  his  death,  and  their  temporary  abandonment. 

Indeed,  every  one  may  perceive  the  considerate  way  in  which  the  Re- 
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deemer  proceeded  with  the  instraction  of  his  disciples,  how  he  snited 
himself  to  their  condition,  and  acted  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  human  mind ;  so  that  he  might  not  only  instruct  them  hy  degrees, 
but  also,  which  was  equally  necessary,  awaken  and  secure  their  affections 
and  conscience  in  the  cause  of  the  truths  thus  revealed. 

Hence,  he  taught  them  hj  Uttle  and  little,  as  they  could  bear  it ;  never 
deceiving  them  with  immediate  prospects  of  earthly  success,  yet  not  tell- 
ing them  all  until  they  hati  grown  equal  to  the  reception.  Nay,  we  find 
that  to  the  very  last  of  his  earthly  hfe,  he  had  to  assure  them,  I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now and  it  was 

expedient"  that  he '^should  go  away''  in  order  to  be  more  My 
mamfested.. 

Nevertheless,  he  must,  to  some  extent,  gain  their  understanding  and 
affections,  in  order  to  secure  their  patient  continuance  till  his  resurrection 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  accordingly  he  thus  gradually 
unfolded  himself,  nis  mission,  and  their  Aiture  trials,.  He  fibrst  displayed 
his.power  in  Us  miracles,  his  wisdom  in  teachings,  his  holiness  in  living, 
and  so  inspired  a  confidence  in  his  condescending  majesty;  then  com- 
menced the  hints  regarding  his  death,  following  up  these  in  course  of 
time  with  clear  and  positive  statements,  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  must  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  chief  priests  and  Scribes, 
and  be  delivered  unto  the  Oentiles,  to  be  mocked,  scoui^d,  and  crucified." 

But,  lest  this  prospect  should  too  much  weakwi  their  faith  since  Peter 
(the  boldest  of  tnem)  revolted  at  the  expectation,  saying,  that  be  iar 
m)m  thee,  Lord,"  he  took  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  to  be 
transfigured  before  them  on  the  mount,  and  receive  the  testimony  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  as  well  as  that  of  a  voice  firbm  heaven ;  that  so  thej 
might  gain  a  well  balanced  confidence,  and  be  prepared  for  the  agony  in 
the  garaen,  as  well  as  for  the  catastrophe  on  the  cross. 

And  here,  as  all  this  is  closely  approaching,  whilst  their  master  speaks 
of  his  coming  sufferings  and  their  own,  he  bids  them  have  fiaith  in  God 
and  in  himself :  for  that  if  he  departs,  he  will  come  again ;  he  will  send 
Uie  comforter  as  his  substitute ;  whilst  the  departure  itself  is  declared  to 
be  a  ground  for  rejoicing,  since  he  is  going  to  the  Father,  to  prepare  a 
place,  and  wiU  come  again  and  receive  them  to  himself  in  those  mansions 
whither  he  is  goins^  before,  only  to  get  all  things  ready  for  them. 

To  this  place,  wnither  he  was  thus  going,  he  was  mznself  the  way  for 
them ;  along  this  wa^  he  is  their  truth  as  a  Ught  and  guide ;  and  during 
the  journey  ne  is  their  life,  or  the  strength  to  perfom  it 

And  this  is  all  we  want,  in  order  to  accompush  succHpfuUy  any  impor- 
tant journey,  namely,  a  safe  road,  a'  sure  guide,  and^edth,  support, 
strength,  or  life,  to  travel.  y 

These  three  thinffs  Christ  declares  himself  to  be,  in  our  Jipraey  to  the 
Father,  whatever  the  stages  of  that  journey  may  be. 

The  terms  in  which  this  statement  is  made,  are  forcible,f^®^> 
consoling;  yet,  instead  of  being  received  with  simplicity,  th^  ^  ^ 
often  entertained  with  debate,  speculation  and  suspicion ;  as  iJl^^J 
quired  to  be  softened  and  toned  down  into  the  soberness  of  empt*'''"®™^ 

Some  appear  to  have  adopted  the  maxim — ^not  to  overtast^ 
deemer,  by  expecting  too  much  from  him,  and  henc»  they  woul*^'® 
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him  from  part  of  his  bond,  taking  a  discount  off  his  words,  lest  he  should 
dishonour  them,  and  fail  in  his  lai^e  undertf^in^:  thus  do  they  dis- 
honour him»  Because  these  words  of  Christ  contain  much  truth,  they 
have  (like  the  men  who  bring  unwelcome  truth)  been  much  tortured ; — 
turned  and  twisted  every  way  for  some  discovery  by  which  the  meaning 
may  be  diminished,  the  Saviour  freed  from  too  great  obligations,  and  the 
believer  robbed  of  too  large  expectations. 

We  are  too  much  afraid  of  taking  .the  words  of  Christ  literally^  be- 
cause the  priests  of  Rome  have  Hike  the  Jews  and  the  Apostles  in  their 
unenlightened  state)  received  tnem  camaUy.  It  is  supposed,  that  if 
Christ  is  literally  ^^the  way,  and  the  truth,"  then  he  is  literally  hread^ 
so  the  popish  transubstantiation  is  supposed  and  confirmed. 

But  we  must  not  sacrifice  a:  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  avoid 
some  superstition  of  Rome.  The  Saviour  is  literally  bread,  only  not 
bread  for  the  body ;  not  such  bread  as  the  father's  did  eat  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  yet  have  died;  but  the  true  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven, — literally  bread  for  the  soul.  The  very  same  to  the  soul 
as  com  bread  is  to  the  body,  its  daily  nourishment.  The  bread  of  life, 
not  the  bread  of  this  life,  but  the  bread  of  the  neout  life,  truly  and  really 
such  bread  without  any  figure  of  speech. 

If  men  had  but  leisure  or  disposition  to  think  clearly  on  certain  ques- 
tions of  religion,  they  would  clear  their  minds  of  much  delusion  and 
mystification  arising  fr  om  the  false  use  of  such  terms  as  literal  and 
JiffurativSy  and  discover  that  what  is  often  termed  a  ^'Jlffure/'  is  simply 
a  literal  application  of  a  name  to  another  class  of  objects,  but  still  retain- 
ingthe  fml  and  usual  meaning  of  the  name. 

This  may  easily  be  understood  by  a  simple  rule,  for  which  there  are 
illustrations  in  abundance,  namely,  that  the  Saviour^s  statements  respect- 
ing himself,  are  truly  and  absolutely  literal,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  apply- 
ing to  his  spiritual  relations ;  in  other  words,  they  are  literal  as  belonging 
to  the  soul,  for  which  Christ  came,  and  to  which  his  teachings  refer. 

All  words  need  to  be  interpreted  by  the  subject  in  hand ;  the  subject 
with  Christ,  was  his  relation  to  our  souls,  and  ail  his  descriptions  of  him- 
self are  true,  literal,  and  real,  in  this  reference. 

As  (in  John  xv.)  he  is  the  true  vine,"  of  which  his  disciples  are  the 
bi*anches ;  he  is  such  a  vine  to  them ;  they  are  branches  to  him :  the 
relation  is  true  and  real,  as  true  and  real  as  in  a  tree  growing  in  a  vine- 
yard. And  the  branches  of  Christ  bear  fruit,  not  grapes,  but  fruit  after 
the  kind  of  the  tree  to  which  they  belong,  just  as  all  other  branches  do ; 
80  these  produce  the  true  erapes  of  the  true  vine, — the  vintage  of  God ; 
growing  in  his  garden,  ana  under  his  cultivation.  All  these  things  are< 
literal  as  appertaining  to  the  soul  and  Christ.  So  is  he  a  door ;  not  a 
wooden  door  on  metal  hinges )  for  such  a  door  opens  only  into  the  house, 
of  an  earthly  family ;  but  he  is  the  door  which  opens  into  heaven,  into 
the  mansions  above; — truly  and  really  a  door  for  that  purpose  to  the 
souls  of  believers. 

In  the  same  real  and  literal  force  we  adopt  the  three  terms  applied  by 
Christ  to  himself,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

(1)  He  is  really  "tlie  way,"  a  term  which  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
exclusively  to  any  one  kind  of  way  \  and  is  as  literally  applied  to  the 
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Saviour,  as  to  any  object.  For  what  is  meant  by  a  way  in  language 
applied  to  other  questions  than  the  gospel  ?  Is  it  not  simply  a  means  of 
attaining  any  end ;  or  a  path  to  any  place  ?  And  of  these  there  are 
various  Kinds,  equally  literal ;  there  are  streets,  footpaths  over  fields,  bridle 
roads,  country  lanes,  highways,  and  railways :  Christ  is  none  of  these, 
but  as  truly  a  way  as  any  of  them ;  they  lead  to  places  in  this  world, 
villages  or  towns  on  earth ;  he  is  the  king's  highway  to  the  metropolis  of 
heaven ;  the  direct,  sure,  and  only  road  to  a  city  which  hath  founaations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

He  is  as  really  and  literally  a  road  as  they  are,  for  that  is  the  road 
which  leads  to  any  place,  along  which  we  may  arrive  at  any  desired  des- 
tination ;  and  the  Saviour  leaids  to  our  Father's  house,  iJeing  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  get  there,  for  ^'no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  me.** 

(2)  The  Redeemer  is  also  literally  and  really  the  truth ;  not  merely 
the  speaker  of  the  truth,  but  its  practical  embodiment  and  living  exhibi- 
tion ;  he  is  not  merely  the  truth  as  our  hastbr,  but  the  truth  as  our 
LESSON,  we  have  to  learn  him  as  the  highest  attainment.  We  read  no 
statement  of  this  kind  respecting  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  by  way  of  verbal 
communication  conveyed  more  full  instructions  than  the  Redeemer,  yet 
Paul  is  never  called  the  truth,  he  only  "  preached  Christ,"  "  the  truth  " 
that  was  ''in  Jesus;"  that  is,  he  explained  the  real  nature  and  work  of 
the  Saviour;  who  was  "the  truth,'*  the  reality  or  text  from  which  Paul 
and  his  fellow  labourers  taught,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was 
to  reveal  Christ  in  his  entire  character. 

And  as  we  say  of  any  statement  which  we  believe — ^that  it  is  the  truth; 
as  we  declare  the  same  of  it,  when  it  is  written  in  a  book, — that  its  con- 
tents are  the  truth,  so  Christ  is  the  word  by  which  God  hath  spoken  and 
does  speak  to  us,  and  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  Christ  is  ''  tue  truth  " 
for  our  guidance  to  salvation. 

What  the  nature  of  these  truths  are  has  appeared  in  our  previous  en- 
quiry;— truths  about  God  in  his  divinity;  about  man  in  his  mortal 
condition ;  exhibited  in  the  mission,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  the  Saviour,  as  a  living  parable  of  man's  necessities  and  hopes. 

We  have  not,  therefore,  to  enter  further  into  these  questions  here,  but 
only  to  exhibit  the  Saviour  as  ''  the  way  and  the  lif  'ey*  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  attain  to  ''  the  truth"  which  has  been  displayed  in  him, 

(3.^  For  when  Christ  is  called  ''thehfe,"  we  do  not  understand  merely 
that  ne  is  the  way  to  happiness,  but  that  he  is  the  spiritual  hfe,  or 
quickener  and  invigorator  of  the  soul,  in  its  journey  towaras  holiness  and 
heaven. 

What  the  Redeemer  hath  gone  through  in  temptation,  evils,  and  death, 
in  purity,  victory,  and  glory,  is  ''  the  truth,"  we  have  to  learn — ^to  learn 
by  imitation  ana  experience ;  but  the  road  to  this  mark  of  the  prize,  and 
the  living  vigour  to  traverse  that  road,  are  also  in  Christ. 
And  this  is  our  present  subject  for  consideration,  viz.: — 
Christ  the  way  and  the  life,  by  which  we  attain  to  the 

TRUTH  that  is  in  him. 

What  this  truth  is,  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words — ^in  Christ ;  his 
mission  and  treatment  on  earth,  we  see  reliected,  the  sinful  and  dangerous 
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condition  of  mankind :  in  the  holiness  of  the  Saviour's  life  we  see  the  true 
perfection  of  man  as  restored  and  regenerate ;  in  theresurrectioirand  glori- 
fication of  the  Redeemer,  we  see  amrmed  in  the  emphatic  method  of  an 
instance,  that  man  will  rise,  and  may  be  glorified  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  ever. 

This  is  "  the  truth  in  Jesus  "  about  the  world's  state  and  prospects ; 
but  the  question  comes,  how  shall  all  this  truth  be  reached  ana  realized? 
And  the  answer  is  given  by  the  Saviour  himself,  I  am  not  only  "  the 
truth,"  but  also  "  the  way  and  the  life." 

Through  him  we  reach  the  Father, 

1.  By  his  atonement,  as  he  is  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  the  Father. 

2,  £te  is  the  way  of  communion  or  intercourse  with  the  Father, — ^by 
his  intercession. 

8.  He  is  the  life,  or  quickener  and  supporter  in  attaining  sanctification, 
—the  likeness  of  the  Father. 

4.  He  is  the  way  .  through  the  grave,  by  the  resurrection  into  the 
Father's  immediate  presence  in  eternal  glory.  So  he  is  the  way  and  the 
Ufe,  by  which  alone  we  come  to  the  Father,  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

1.  He  is  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  the  Father;  that,  as  in  his  work 
on  earth  he  displayed  the  truth  of  the  sin  of  man — our  alienation  and 
distance  from  God  by  wicked  works — so  he  should  remove  this  distance 
and  bring  us  together  by  his  atoning  blood.  For  by  one  ofiering  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified;"  having,  therefore, 
brethren  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new 
and  living  way  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  veU,  that  is 
to  say  his  flesn,— and  having  a  high  priest  over  the  household  of  God, 
let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith." — (Heb.  x. 
14, 19—22.) 

Apart  from  this  reconciling,  we  are  regarded  as  aiar  off  fi*om  God, 
strangers  and  foreigners;  but  we  are  brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  not  only  reconciles  Jew  and  Gentile  to  one  another  by  one 
method  of  salvation,  but  reconciles  both  Jew  and  Gentile  unto  Ood  in 
one  body  by  the  cross.  And  thus  is  peace  preached  unto  all  that  we 
should  no  more  be  strangers  and  foreigners,  out  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.'^— (Eph.  ii.  12—20.)  Thus  is 
Christ  the  way  into  God's  favour  and  true  family,  as  by  him  our  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  our  acceptance  secured.  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suf- 
fered, the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  Oodr  (1  Pet.  iii. 
18.)  That  there  might  be  a  way  of  safety  open  to  us.  No  other  road 
will  bring  us  unto  him ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  have  not  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then  has  the  Saviour  died  "  in  vain," — 
^>  we  are  vet  in  our  sins."  But  "  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Clirist  Jesus,"  who  are  brought  nigh  by  his  blood.  The  way 
thus  opened  to  us  is  required  for  all  mankind :  there  was  no  way  of  re- 
turn to  God's  favour,  and  no  way  of  retreat  fi-om  his  justice — no  possi- 
bility of  pardon  or  escape,  except  this  way,  which  is  Christ, — a  way  for 
all,  since  he  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  them  tJiat  come  unto 
God  by  him ;"  all  that  travel  along  this  safe  and  appointed  way.  There 
are  other  ways,  along  which  men  may  travel ;  but  this  is  the  only  way  to 
God's  favour  :  "  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me." 
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Whoever  has  fled  for  refuge  along  this  road  is  perfectly  safe;  none  can 
pluck  us  out  of  the  Saviour's  hands :  as  the  slave  who  steps  on  British 
soil  is  emancipated  from  the  claims  and  tyranny  of  his  old  master,  so 
whoever  steps  along  this  road  of  reconciliation  to  God  is  thereby  eman- 
cipated from  all  the  claims  of  the  great  adversary^  and  'Justified  from  all 
tmngs  from  which  he  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." 

In  this  way  of  escape  we  require  no  human  mediation ;  we  have  not 
to  pay  toll  to  a  priest ;  the  road  does  not  lie  through  Rome  nor  any 
Gothic  archway.  No  one  is  mentioned  here  but  Christ;  all  else  are 
ignored;  all  priests  and  their  absolutions  are  im{)ertinenty — ^^no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me." 

2.  Christ  is  the  way  to  continued  communion  or  intercourse  with  God, 
which  is  secured  to  us  by  his  intercession,  as  he  abides  in  heaven  in  the 
character  of  an  ambassadjor  from  earth,  the  friend  and  representative  of 
mankind.  By  this  means  he  has  opened  a  real  correspondence,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  praise  or  praises  offered  to  the  Father, 
apart  from  the  name  of  the  Son^  wiU  be  accepted,  when  offered  by  those 
who  have  heard  of  Christ  as  the  medium  by  which  God  speaks  to  us^  and 
through  which  we  speak  to  him. 

Some,  indeed,  vainly  talk  of  inspiration  now,  and  declare  that  God  js 
still  living  and  holding  original  direct  communications  with  men ;  that 
the  Bible  is  only  one  amongst  the  many  revelations  with  which  God  has 
favoured  the  world. 

There  would  be  some  consolation  in  this  doctrine,  if  any  persons  could 
be  found  who  have  any  real  oracles  to  advance ;  but  until  we  find  tha 
wisdom  of  which  they  boast,  who  are  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible, 
we  may  reasonably  confine  ourselves  to  that  method  of  divine  communion 
afforded  to  us  by  the  Scriptui'es. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  religionists  who  set  aside  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  rely  on  God's  mercy,  appeal  to  him  as  a  father  in  theu*  natu- 
ral relationship,  without  any  Chiistian  provision  for  intercourse  after  re- 
concilement. 

Whereas  it  is  by  being  justified  through  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
that  we  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  ^nd  then, 
beinff  at  peace,  we  have  intercourse  through  Aim.— (Rom4  iv.=  22— 11 
of  V.) 

Thus  it  is  by  &ith  in  the  atonement  we  have  peace  with  God,  and 
through  a  Hving,  interceding  Saviour  that  we  are  permitted  to  have  ac- 
cess into  this  grace,  wherein  we  stand  :  and  hence  ne  is  the  living  daily 
way  into  our  Father^  s  presenccy — as  he  himself  teaches,  "whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  FatJier  may  he  glorified  in 
the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name  I  will  do  it." — (Jolm  xiv. 
13, 14.) 

If,  therefore,  any  man,  having  this  word  in  his  hand,  shall  address  the 
Father  without  doing  it  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  is  an  act  of  presumption. 
As  in  a  constitutional  government,  none  may  address  the  Sovereign  but 
through  the  appointed  ojficers  of  government,  so  none  may  addresis  God 
but  through  the  Mediator,  who  has  secured  to  us  this  piivilege.  Through 
him  we  may  seek  all  grace ;  through  him  pardon  for  our  imperfections : 
"  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Fatlier."   "  Who  is  he 
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that  condemnefh  7  is  it  Christ  that  died  ?  Yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again^ 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us." — (Rom.  viii,  34.) 

Since  then  we  have  this  "  Mediator  between  God  and  man,"  who  took 
our  form  to  be  our  Mediator,  thit  is  the  only  way  to  communion  with 
God.— (Heb.  iv.  14—16.) 

3.  Christ  is  the  life,  as  enabling  us  to  follow  in  the  road  of  his  ex- 
ample, which  is  our  earthly  way  to  heaven. 

In  other  words,  he  invigorates  us  to  walk  along  this  way.  He  opens 
it  before  us,  and  helps  us  to  travel  it. 

It  is  irom  the  hopes  he  pves,  the  love  he  thus  inspires,  that  we  attain 
to  any  spiritual  power,  ana  become  quickened  together  with  Christ. 

Hence  the  grand  mistake  of  those  who,  feelinff  their  inability,  withhold 
from  acknowledging  Christ,  lest  they  should  be  unable  to  follow  him 
afterwards.  Since  it  is  from  believing  in  Christ  that  we  receive  the  pro- 
mised Spirit ;  and  what  we  could  not  do  before  we  felt  assured  of  pardon, 
now  becomes  easy  and  natural,  by  a  second  nature.  Hence  the  Apostle 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  native  weakness,  and  finds  the  secret  of  new 
power. — (Rom.  vii.  18 — 5  of  viii.) 

Now,  to  receive  Christ  and  become  allied  to  him,  is  to  secure  new  mo- 
tives and  helps  for  minding  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  become  heavenly- 
minded,  by  having  a  treasure  in  heaven ;  for  to  be  in  Christ  is  to  have 
Christ  in  us.  "  And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead,  because  of  sin, 
&c."  "  But  if  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  be  in  you, 
this  shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,"  give  spiritual  life  to  your  deaa 
faculties. 

Thia  great  truth  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  parable  of  the  true  vine : 
where  Christ  is  our  life-preserving  power,  and  fertilizing  energy. 
Thus  are  we  "  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone,  in  whom  all  tne  ouild- 
ing  fitly  framed  together  j^r^wy^^A  tfp  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord; 
in  whom  ye  are  buuded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God,  through  the 
Spirit.— (Eph.  ii.  20—22.) 

By  this  means  we  reach  the  truth  of  our  perfect  nature  (as  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  the  Saviour) — ^by  the  motives,  hopes,  example  and 
aid  which  he  imparts. 

4.  He  is  the  way  to  the  resurrection  of  man's  body,  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  his  entire  nature ;  the  truth  that  men  will  be  raised  was  expressed 
in  the  Saviour's  history ;  asserted  emphatically  when  he  rose ;  and  it  will 
be  accomplished  by  hia  mighty  power. 

For  as  the  soul  of  man  was  imprisoned  in  th«  condemned  cell  of  jus- 
tice ;  from  which  it  was  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  he  will 
give  life  to  the  body,  freeing  it  from  the  prison-house  of  death ;  and  will 
thus  become  the  way  out  of  the  arave.  And  that  he  might  be  master 
over  the  grave,  the  Lord  of  the  aead  and  of  the  living,  he  came  under 
the  liability  of  death ;  that  Satan  might  bruise  his  heel,  that  he  might 
be  put  to  death  in  the  flesh ;  and  shew  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  be  holden  of  it ;  he  went  into  the  prison  in  our  form,  to  open  a  way- 
out  of  it  for  our  race.  He  let  Satan  bind  this  spiritual  Sampson  with 
the  green  withs  of  the  grave,  to  burst  them  and  free  the  world. 

This  is  forcibly  described  in  language  not  often  understood. — (Heb.  ii. 
6—15.) 
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To  give  man  his  intended  and  proper  supremacy^  as'  being  under  none 
but  Gody  Christ  came  imder  all  our  burdens,  and  rose  above  them  to  put 
all  things  under  our  feet,  as  we  rise  with  him. 

Hence  the  beautiful  and  forcible  exultation  in  the  Revelations,  I 
am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  and 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  death."  These  keys  are  the  proprietorship  of 
that  piison,  which  he  will  open,  as  the  way  for  man  out  of  the  grave. 

He  is  also  the  way  to  final  glorification.    He  will  glorify  our  bodies. 

For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven,  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour, 
who  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  and  fashion  them  like  unto  his  glorious 
body. 

He  is  preparing  the  mansions,  and  will  equip  us  for  them ;  that  we 
may  be  with  him,  where  he  is,  behold  and  share  in  his  glory. 

We  are  to  see  him  as  he  is,  and  be  like  him  :  he  is  the  truth  for  us 
here,  and  the  truth  for  us  there.  Thus  is  he  the  way  to  the  Father,  on 
earth,  in  reconciliation  and  intercourse ;  in  heaven,  for  our  final  dwelling 
place. 

His  present  exaltation  then,  is  the  truth  of  what  is  in  store  for  us,  and 
be  is  the  way  by  which  that  truth  will  be  realized. 
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II. 

PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Invention  versus  Conscience  and  the 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  Btandai*d  of  Christian  fkith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  man- worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures^  (which  is  will- 
worship.) 

THE  EPHESIAN  DIANA,  AND  THE  MODERN  SHRINE 

MAKERS. 

AN  OLD  SERMON;  PREACHED  OVER  AGAIN.* 

Sirs !  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth," — ^Acts  xix.  26. 

We  need  only  transfer  the  scene  of  action  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  or 
to  any  other  city  or  country, .  where  ambitious  and  worldly  priests 
trample  upon  all  the  rights  oi  truth,  reason,  and  conscience,  in  order  to 
prove  these  two  points. 

I.  That  Popery  is  a  crqftj  a  human  craft, 

II.  That  it  is  a  craft,  a  tmde  invented  and  managed  with  a  sole  view 
to  get  wealth,  power,  and  greatness ;  or  to  exalt  priests  into  lords  over 
mankind. 

And  it  is  the  gainfulness  of  this  craft,  which  supplies  the  Popish 
priests  with  so  furious  a  zeal  to  maintain  its  credit,  and  support  its 
practice. 

It  is  equally  true  that  all  worldly  establishments,  and  Anti-Christian 
devices  brought  into  religion,  are  crafts,  political  engines  for  loading  a 
set  of  proud,  tyrannical,  worldly  clergymen  with  the  wealth  of  the  laity. 

Consequently,  a  deKverance  from  such  a  set  of  men,  is  a  very  great 
and  merciful  deliverance,  and  ought  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  whole  may  be  reduced  to  one  point,  namelv : — ^that  Popery  is  a 
human  invention  to  befool,  enslave  and  impoverish  the  laity  ]  and  to  mag- 
nify and  enrich  the  clergy. 

No  wonder  then  if  the  spudtuai  tradesmen  are  very  loth  to  give  up  their 
gainful  craft. 

I  shall  name  a  few  doctrines  and  practises  of  Rome,  a  short  view  of 
which  will  shew  the  truth  of  our  positions  and  justify  the  appUcation  of 
the  text  to  our  present  purpose. 

1.  For  instance,  what  can  be  said  for  the  universal  headship  and  in- 
fallibiKty  of  the  Pope  ?   Why,  Sirs !  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  get 

*  The  above  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Basset,  and  is  sent  to     the  Bible  and 
the  People^"  as  one  of  those  valuable  relics  buried  in  scarce  old  Tracts. — Editor. 
TOL.  I.  Y  3 
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our  wealth.  By  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  we  claim  a  power  over  king^s,  a 
right  to  dispose  of  crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  to  tax  all  coimtries,  as  once 
we  did  England,  till  God  opened  their  eyes,  and  then  our  gainful  trade 
was  at  an  end.* 

By  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  we  hook  in  abundance  of  money  for  vacan- 
cies of  archbishoprics,  abbacies,  and  all  spiritual  places :  for  retaining  of 
livings  without  residence ;  for  change  of  incumbents ;  for  preventions  of 
benefices  before  they  fall ;  for  resignations,  commendams,  compositions, 
dispensations,  bulls,  giving  the  pall,  &c.  &c. 

By  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  we  bring  all  spiritual  causes  into  our  own 
com*ts,  where  they  are  managed  at  a  vast  expence  to  the  laity,  and  bring 
gi'eat  gain  to  the  clergy. 

By  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  we  persuade  people  to  obey  whatever  the  Pope 
decreeth ;  and  we  are  sure  that  all  his  decrees  will  take  care  of  the  clergy. 

2.  But  how  come  you,  gentlemen  priests,  to  claim  freedom  from  secu- 
lar jurisdiction,  and  to  pretend  that  lai^  judges  have  no  authority  over 
Churchmen  ? 

Why,  by  this  craft  wo  have  our  wealth :  hereby  we  clergymen  are 
fixed  in  our  dependence  on  the  Pope,  who  connives  at  all  our  rogueries. 
In  all  criminal  causes,  we  are  to  be  tried  by  our  spiritual  brethren,  and 
courts  made  up  of  our  own  tribe  will  never  hurt  us :  be  we  ever  such 
knaves,  we  hardly  ever  come  to  the  gallows,  while  priests  are  our  own 
judges. 

By  this  doctrine,  we  not  only  save  our  necks,  but  we  preserve  the 
mastership  of  our  own  wealth ;  and  hereby  our  spiritual  powers  shine 
above  those  of  tempoi*al  princes. 

3.  Why  do  you  priests  insist  upon  auricular  confemon,  and  oblige 
all  the  laity  to  tell  all  the  secrets  of  their  life,  in  private  to  you  ?  By 
this  craft  we  get  our  wealth.  All  our  people  fear  disobliging  us,  know- 
ing what  tales  we  are  able  to  tell  against  tnem. 

By  this  art  we  fetch  out  all  the  secrets  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  and 
keep  the  world  in  awe. 

We  get  many  a  bribe  for  secresy,  and  have  it  any  time  in  our  power  to 
revenge  our  own  quarrel. 

Besides,  the  penances  we  enjoin  are  a  very  gainful  part  of  our  trade, 
as  we  are  able  to  sell  commutations  of  penance  at  our  own  price. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  enquire,  what  can  be  said  for  dispensations  and 
indulgences  to  sin  for  times  to  come,  and  pardons  for  sins  in  times  past, 
which  the  Pope  and  the  priests  pretend  to  bestow  ? 

Why,  Sirs  !  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  We  get 
a  world  of  money ^  by  this  article  of  our  ti'ade.  These  indulgences  cost 
us  very  little,  yet  th6  deluded  people  buy  them  at  great  rates.  They  will 
give  round  sums  for  a  liberty  to  sin,  or  to  quit  scores  with  God  and  the 
priest  after  sinning.  We  know,  indeed,  when  a  man  is  condemned  by 
God,  it  will  be  a  poor  comfort  to  him,  that  he  hath  the  Pope^s  pardon  in 
his  pocket ;  but  the  priestly  power  of  absolutism,  is  so  well  established  in 
the  Church,  that  we  think  our  trade  pretty  safe ;  we  have  so  effectually 
hoodwinked  the  laity,  that  we  hope  they  will  not  easily  be  undeceived. 

*  See  in  Fox's  Acta  and  Monufnents,  -vol.  i.  p.  369.  A  table  of  the  Pope's  Gather- 
iiigft,  exactions^  and  oppressions  in  the  reahn  of  England. 
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6.  But  pray,  gentlemen,  bow  can  you  defend  the  doctrine  of  pur^tory, 
a  place  of  future  torments,  out  of  wnich  souls  may  be  delivered  by  the 
masses  of  priests  ?  Why,  Sirs,  all  the  world,  except  our  own  slaves, 
know,  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 

Who  would  not  give  a  good  deal  of  money,  rather  than  lie  many  years 
in  torment ;  especidly  at  a  time  when  he  can  keep  his  money  no  longer, 
and  ^vieth  what  is  scarcely  his  own  I  Can  a  sinner  make  a  better  hand 
of  his  wealth  than  by  giving  it  to  priests  to  be  soon  prayed  into  heaven  ? 
This  is  the  most  wonderful  trick  in  all  our  craft,  for  purging  the  pockets 
of  the  laity. 

Besides,  it  procureth  us  a  vast  reverence,  when  people  believe  our 
powers  reach  into  the  other  world,  and  can  affect  them  beyond  death. 
What  will  not  people  do  to  please  men  who  have  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell ! 

Moreover,  this  art  we  are  able  to  manage  in  the  greatest  perfection ; 
as  we  are  bred  up  in  all  the  methods  of  ci'aft  and  subtlety,  we  know  how 
to  treat  every  constitution,  to  humour  every  inclination,  to  apply  to  every 
passion,  to  suit  ourselves  to  every  season. 

It  is  our  constant  maxim  to  attend  the  beds  of  dying  sinners,  and  the 
more  flaming  their  vices  have  been,  the  better  hope  we  have  of  success : 
we  take  advantage  of  their  distempers,  and  their  natural  fears,  to  over- 
whelm the  poor  wretches  with  terrible  ideas  of  purgatory,  of  which  we 
believe  not  a  word  ourselves,  we  confoimd  their  imaginations  by  our 
awful  descriptions,  and  cherish  every  superstitious  fear  we  have  raised ; 
at  length  our  patients  lose  all  liberty,  strength  and  capacity  of  reasoning ; 
they  take  any  impression  we  desire ;  then,  with  wonderful  address  and 
cunning,  and  with  all  the  airs  of  gravity  and  concern,  we  sell  our  ghostly 
advice  and  consolation  to  the  dying,  at  what  price  we  please,  and  if  we 
give  them  any  hope,  and  pronounce  absolution,  they  are  sure  to  pay  dear 
for  it.   Thus  by  this  craft,  we  get  our  wealth. 

6.  But  can  anything  be  offered  to  defend  creature-worship,  reverence 
to  the  Virgin,  devotion  to  dead  saints  and  dead  sinners,  a  veneration  for 
images  and  relics  ?  Yes,  by  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth.  Such  offer- 
ings are  brought  to  our  Churches,  and  the  shrines  of  our  canonized  saints, 
that  they  excel  the  palaces  of  princes  in  costly  ornaments ;  the  officers  of 
our  churches  are  maintained  like  noblemen ;  and  in  many  countries,  we 
have  engrossed  almost  a  third  part  of  the  land  and  riches  of  the  king- 
dom :  our  WOODEN  gods  have  procured  us  a  deal  of  good  money. 

Our  churches  and  abbeys  are  a  resource  of  boundless  wealth  on  any 
extraordinary  occasion.  We  are  able  to  maintain  spies,  in  all  courts,  and 
to  send  emissaries  into  all  countries,  and  pay  armies  to  support  the  hier- 
archy. 

Old  girdles,  bits  of  rotten  wood,  the  legs  of  an  ass,  and  other  precious 
ware,  we  can  sell  at  vast  rates,  our  market  for  these  holy  trifles  runs 
indeed  higher  or  lower,  as  the  number  of  fools  is,  who  come  to  buy,  but 
they  generally  go  off  for  ready  money. 

7.  But  can  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatian  he  defended? 
Yes ;  by  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth.  This  wonderful  trick  we  got,  of 
turning  bread  into  a  real  human  body,  creates  in  people  a  prodigious  re- 
verence for  a  man  who,  by  pronouncing  a  few  words  can  produce  so  ex- 
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traordinary  an  effect  When  once  we  have  brought  people  to  believe 
this,  they  will  then  swallow  every  other  doctrine  the  priests  shall  teach. 

This  exceedingly  magnifies  the  clerffy,  who,  having  got  dominion  oyer 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  laity,  easify  assume  an  empire 
over  their  purses.  We  own  it  requires  an  uncommon  stock  of  impudence, 
thus  to  outface  people's  reason  and  senses,  their  eye-sight,  feeling,  taste, 
smell,  hearing ;  but  we  have  carried  our  point  for  some  ages ;  and  are 
resolved  to  stand  by  it  as  long  as  we  can. 

8.  And  why  are  the  laity  deprived  of  their  Bibles,  unless  a  spedd 
license  be  obtained  ?  And  have  you  priests  the  sole  authority  to  interpret 
Scripture  ?  And  why  mnst  men  in  worshipping  Grod,  do  and  say  tiiey 
know  not  what,  by  saying  their  prayers  in  Latin  ? 

Why,  Sirs  !  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  This  ia 
onr  fundamental  art :  we  are  undone,  and  onr  trade  is  at  an  end,  if  the 
laitv  read  and  understand  the  Bible,  and  begin  to  open  their  eyes. 

The  Bible  is  the  most  dangerous  book  that  ever  was  printed ;  if  it  go 
abroad,  all  our  craft  is  in  danger :  and  we  are  in  terrible  fear  that  the  art 
of  printing  will  one  day  be  our  ruin.  As  to  our  claim  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  for  our  people,  this  keeps  us  masters  of  the  faith  and  under- 
standings of  the  laity.  And  unintelligible  praters  help  to  keep  men 
blind,  and  support  an  opinion  "  that  it  is  enough  if  their  priests  pray  and 
understand  for  them." 

9.  If  it  be  asked,  why  is  celibacy  and  a  monastic  life  so  strictly  re- 
quired, and  so  much  exalted  ?  The  answer  is  still  the  same.  This  keeps 
all  our  wealth  amongst  the  clergy ;  whereas,  by  the  priest's  marriage,  it 
would  be  scattered  among  the  unhallowed  laity.  To  make  us  amends,  we 
are  indulged  in  all  libei-ties  with  the  fair  sex,  yet  freed  from  the  expense 
of  misti'ess  and  offspring. 

10.  Aaain,  why  are  the  laity  denied  one-half  o{  the  sacrament?  To 
keep  all  the  rich  wines  for  the  priests,  and  to  make  a  sufficient  distinction 
between  the  order  of  holi/  men  and  the  common  herd.  Yet  we  have  a 
trick  in  Protestant  countries,  to  cheat  people  by  a  cup  of  ablution,  in- 
stead of  the  cup  of  consecration. 

11.  Why  are  works  of  svpererogation  defended?  To  fill  the  Pope's 
coffers,  by  the  sale  of  them. 

12.  Why  are  so  many  holy  days  instituted  and  imposed  by  your 
Church  ?  To  keep  the  laity  poor,  and  to  indulge  them  in  sensual  plea- 
sures, that  they  may  not  feel  the  yoke  of  the  priests,  nor  trouble  their 
heads  with  reaaing  and  religious  disputes,  which  always  turn  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

13.  Why  are  such  a  crowd  of  ceremonies  introduced  into  your  worship  f 
When  we  have  robbed  and  cheated  our  people  of  their  understandings, 
consciences,  relimon,  liberties,  wealth,  we  must  substitute  something  in 
their  room;  and  we  endeavour  to  amuse  and  divert  them  by  a  train  of 
fopperies,  and  christen  them  by  the  name  of  devotion.  We  paint  and 
adorn  our  churches,  erect  and  enrich  altars,  and  make  all  our  worship 
magnificent  and  gaudy,  on  purpose  to  be  a  bait  to  catch  the  eyes  and 

Note. — From  the  Soc  est  Corpus  of  Popish  Church  jugglers  is  derived  the  hocut 
jpocus  of  our  market  jugglers,  who  impose  upon  the  vulgar  with  more  art,  but  with  le» 
impudence  than  the  Romish  priests. 
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dazzle  the  imaginations  of  the  deluded  people^  who  are  pleased  with  this 
pomp ;  and  diverted  from  any  inquiries  aoout  the  truth  oi  our  worship,  or 
the  foundation  of  oiur  claims. 

We  dress  a  clergy  up  in  a  very  soleom  manner,  and  in  peculiar  habits^ 
on  purpose  to  cover  their  ignorance  or  want  of  virtue  by  an  exterior  garb^ 
that  our  persons  may  be  reverenced  where  no  deference  is  due  to  our 
parts,  learning  or  integrity. 

14.  Lastly,  what  can  be  said  to  justify  all  the  hellish  plots,  treacheries, 
treasons,  and  cruelties  of  the  Church  of  Home  ?  All  this  is  for  the  good 
of  the  Church.  We  only  practise  these  where  our  arts  fail,  and  men  begin 
to  despise  us  and  our  trade.  If  heaven  do  not  favour  us,  we  press  hell 
into  our  service  and  are  able  to  consecrate  the  greatest  viUanies  and  the 
most  barbai'ous  cruelties.  Then  the  estates  and  riches  of  murdered 
heretics  fall  to  the  share  of  the  priests ;  and  by  this  craft  we  have  our 
wealth.  - 

From  the  whole,  doth  it  not  appear  that  Popery  is  merely  a  humun  in- 
vention— a  worldly  engine,  to  greaten  and  enrich  an  army  of  tyrannical^ 
haughty,  luxm»ious,  idle,  knavish,  ill-mannered  clergyinen  ?  That  it  is  a 
craft  to  get  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  That  it 
is  a  kingdom  wholly  of  this  worldy — supported  by  worldly  laws,  worldly 
maxims  and  policies,  worldly  rewards  and  terrors.  That  all  the  strength 
of  Popery  lies  in  these  two  points :  the  blindness  of  the  laity  ;  the 

GAINS  of  the  clergy. 

By  all  their  peculiar  doctrines  are  the  priests  gainers ;  they  gain  do- 
minion over  conscience,  reverence  to  their  persons,  or  wealth  into  thoir 
purses,  by  making  the  laity  slaves,  fools,  and  beggars. 

From  the  whole  account,  it  appears  ftirther,  "  that  Popery  is  a  religion 
worse  than  Deism  j  as  it  is  contradictory  of  all  the  principle  of  reason,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  our  ideas  of  the  perfection  of  God.  Yea,  that 
it  is  worse  than  Atheism  itself,  which  can  only  deprive  us  of  all  religious 
motives  to  be  virtuous ;  whereas.  Popery  inspires  us  with  the  strongest ' 
motives  to  be  vicious ;  it  fills  us  with  that  hatred  to  mankind  but  those  of 
our  own  persuasion  ]  it  tears  up  every  moral  principle,  and  under  a  solemn 
pretence  of  supernatural  charity,  destroys  all  humanity." 

But  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  and  a  Providence, — as  surely  as  the 
gospel  is  true,  so  surely  those  craftsmen  will  not  always  be  gainers  by 
their  craft  j  their  trade  will  fail  them.  It  is  a  dark  Providence,  that  the 
priests'  reign  has  endured  so  long ;  it  is  a  scene  which  shows  the  need  and 
proveth  the  certainty  of  2^  future  judgment. 

From  the  whole,  it  appears  how  great  is  oiu*  deliverance  from  these 
spiritual  tyrants.  What  a  messing  was  the  discovery  of  the  Powder  Plot ! 
What  a  blessing  King  William  was !  What  a  blessing,  King  George  and 
the  present  Royal  Family. 

But  I  expect  you  are  ready  to  ask  the  reason  I  so  soon  quit  the  scene  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  story  of  the  Pagan  High  Church  mob  there,  which  is 
so  much  to  my  purpose  ? 

This  story  is  so  well  represented,  embellished,  and  applied  in  print,  that 
there  is  scarce  room  for  iniprovement ;  however,  as  few  of  you  have,  per- 
haps, seen  that  discourse,  1  shall  in  the  lively  terms  of  that  Author,  and 
in  an  easy  and  natural  method,  give  you  such  a  view  of  this  curious  piece 
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of  history  as  will  convince  you  that  all  High  Church  priests,  whether  at 
Rome  or  elsewhere,  are  spiritual  craftsmen,  traders  for  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  this  world ! 

To  enter,  then,  upon  our  curious  subject,  you  see  at  verse  21  what  vast 
and  noble  designs  possessed  the  breast  of  St.  Paul :  he  aims  at  spreading 
light  all  over  Europe,  and  deUveriiig  souls  from  captivity  to  the  aevil  and 
cheating  priests  in  all  countnes.  from  Ephesus  he  is  hastened  away  by 
a  GREAT  STIR  raisod  against  the  new  gospel-way  of  worshipping  one  Goa. 
(v.  28.)  If  God  enjoin  and  direct  men  to  enter  so  clear  and  good  a  way 
to  heaven,  yet  many  will  reject  it,  only  because  it  is  a  new  way.  Bnt 
surely  it  is  better  to  go  in  a  new  way  to  heaven,  than  to  keep  in  the  old 
way  to  hell.  Antiquity,  custom,  forefathers,  and  vniversahty  have  been 
ancient  pleas  to  keep  men  in  darkness  and  error. 

Let  us  further  open  the  contents  of  this  story  in  some  inquiries.  As, 
first,  who  raised  this  commotion  ? 

It  was  the  craftsmen,  with  one  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  them.  Men 
who  manufactured  and  traded  in  rehgious  fopperies ;  sacred  toymen,  who 
dealt  in  images,  beads,  wafers,  Agnus  Deis,  holy  water,  and  holy  gar- 
ments, &c.  These,  in  Romish  Churches,  answer  the  shrines  for  diana  in 
the  Pagan  Church  at  Ephesus.  (v.  24.) 

Diana  was  a  she-deity,  onginajly  the  moon,  called  by  the  Pagan 
priests,  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

These  shrines  were  little  capsulas  or  cases,  in  the  form  of  a  temple, 
with  the  image  of  this  goddess  in  them. 

Whenever  God  raises  up  a  number  of  excellent  preachers,  or  holy 
livers,  superstitious  and  sensual  priests  will  raise  up  a  great  stir  against 
them.  Craftsmen  who  get  money  by  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  will  oppose  God  and  Christ,  and  raise  war  against  heaven,  rather 
than  part  with  their  gain. 
The  goodly  trade  of  image  making  must  be  supported,  whatever  be- 


Let  us  enquire,  secondly, — what  method  doth  this  craftsman,  this  high 
Church  Zealot,  take  to  oppose  the  new  way  which  Christ  and  St.  Psuil 
were  setting  up  ? 

He  assembles  all  the  master-workmen,  and  tribe  of  journeymen,  (v. 
24,  25.)  and  gathers  a  mob,  suppose  of  hireling  priests,  curates,  friars^ 
monks,  and  makes  to  them  an  elegant  harangue.  Thus  begins  his  sermon 
— "  Sirs!  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth?^  Very  true; 
were  it  not  for  the  craft  of  cheating  the  people,  and  fobbing  of  poor  souls 
with  shews  and  gestures,  bowings,  crossings,  and  holy  sprinklings ;  the 
trade  of  worldly  priests  would  be  at  an  end.  Religion  and  real  holiness 
are  matters  they  deal  very  little  in.  If  once  people  throw  away  relics, 
Pope's  pardons,  holy  water,  masses,  and  crosses,  the  priests  are  ruined. 
Touch  but  the  wealth  of  these  holy  men,  reform  their  spiritual  courts, 
and  suffer  them  to  get  no  more  money  by  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
they  will  raise  terrible  outcries,  as  if  aU  religion  was  at  stake.  Nothing 
so  galls  worldly  Churchmen,  or  so  kindles  their  zeal,  as  feara  of  losing 
their  wealth.  They  will  storm  like  thunder,  ride  and  write  like  furies,  to 
prevent  reformation. .  Luther  and  Calvin  threw  them  into  such  a  fi-ight, 
they  have  scarce  recovered  themselves  to  this  day. 
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This  leads  us  to  enquire,  thirdly,  who  was  the  man  that  durst  touch 
this  craft  of  theirs,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  people  t-o  their  senses  ? 
It  was  one  Paul,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  protested  against  all 
Church  corruptions :  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  established  at  Ephesus ;  and  who  had  disturbed  almost  one  half 
of  tne  world  by  his  preaching,  (v.  26.) 

One  Man,  with  Truth  and  Christ  on  his  side,  is  able  to  defeat  a  whole 
army,  a  whole  hierarchy  of  craftsmen,  if  he  be  allowed  a  fair  hearing. 

One  Paul,  one  Luther,  one  Calvin,  is  an  over-match  for  all  the  hire- 
ling priests  in  the  world. 

One  poor  monk,  in  whom  the  light  of  gospel  truth  began  to  shine, 
shakes  the  whole  papal  kingdom,  and  confounas  Pope,  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  priests,  without  &ny  other  aid,  but  the  ti*uth  and  goodness  of  his 
cause. 

But  let  us  enquire,  fourthly,  what  was  the  great  heresy  that  Paul 
preached  ?  Why,  that  they  be  no  aods,  wMch  are  made  with  hands,  (v. 
26.)  Wicked  doctrine  indeed!  the  very  heresy  of  Protestants;  that 
Popish  idols  are  no  gods ;  that  crossings,  bowings  to  the  altar,  and  to 
the  east,  holy  garments  and  holy  days,  are  a  parcel  of  human  inventions. 

What  barbarous  murders  did  the  Papists  commit  a  few  years  ago,*  at 
Thorn,  in  Poland,  because  the  Protestants  burnt  two  or  three  of  their 
WOODEN  GODS  !  Was  St.  Paul  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  preach,  and 
live  as  he  did,  the  Papists  would  bum  him  alive  as  a  hei^tic,  a  man  not 
fit  to  live. 

Now,  ffthly,  what  is  like  to  be  the  consequence  of  such  heretical 
preaching  as  Paul's  was?  Why,  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
nought,  (v.  27.) 

\erj  true ;  when  people's  eyes  are  opened,  they  will  give  no  more 
money  for  pardons,  masses,  commutations  of  penance,  priestly  absolu- 
tions, &c.  And  then  priestcraft  signifies  nothing.  There  are  a  set  of 
men,  who  turn  their  churches  into  toyshops,  show-rooms,  and  music- 
meetings  ;  and  when  they  are  laughed  at,  cry,  "  they  are  in  danger." 

It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  Churches  made  up  of  human  inventions, 
governed  by  secular  Canons,  supported  by  woildly  interest  and  temporal 
power,  should  be  in  danger  ;  but  the  true  Church  of  Chiist,  being  founded 
on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth,'can  never  be  in  danger.  All  the  powers  of 
Rome  and  hell  can  never  prevail  against  her.  Whenever  God's  truth 
breaks  forth,  and  honest  men  have  liberty  to  preach  it,  the  devil's  and 
the  Pope's  kingdom  will  be  in  terrible  danger ;  then,  everything  else  in 
divine  worship  will  be  set  at  nought,  which  hath  no  support  in  God's 
word.  God  sent  the  gospel  of  his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  enrich  the 
clergy,  but  to  convert  souls;  and  to  reform  the  world,  which  is  the 
visible  design  of  that  godlike  institution. 

But,  sixthly,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  further  consequence  of  Paul's 
preaching  the  sincere  and  uncorrupted  gospel  ?  The  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  would  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  destroyed,  whom 
all  the  world  worshipped,  (v.  27.) 

When  Churchmen's  sinful  gains  are  in  danger,  they  cry,  the  Church 
is  in  danger!  And  again,  being  their  only  godliness,  the  chief  idol  they 
•  Now  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. — Editob. 
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worship,  it  is  very  true,  that  their  Church  and  religion  are  in  danger 
enoughy  if  the  gospel  be  but  honestly  preached. 

But  is  it  not  a  wicked  craft,  to  bring  down  God  and  heaven,  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  unrighteousness  and  deceit  ?  Yet  furious  priests  will  press 
heaven  and  earth  in  defence  of  their  forgeries  and  superstitions ;  nor  part 
with  a  tittle,  a  shrine  or  ceremony  to  save  a  soul. 

There  was  certainly  something  divine  in  Paul  and  his  doctrine,  which 
put  the  whole  tribe  of  Pagan  priests  into  such  a  fright.  The  Temple  of 
the  Lady  at  Loretto,  and  all  other  Popish  toyshopSj  would  soon  be  de- 
spised, and  the  magnificence  of  the  prelates  humoled,  if  the  gospel  and 
truth  had  but  fail'  play. 

Let  us  inquire,  seventhly ,  what  effect  this  craftsman! 8  sermon  had  upon 
the  auditory  ?    They  were  full  of  wrath, — (v.  28.) 

The  holy  tribe  were  stark-mad,  to  hear  that  their  trade  and  their  idol 
were  both  in  danger.  Hot  sermons  have  usually  violent  effects  upon  a 
blind  and  bigoted  assembly,  while  wise  and  calm  hearers  see  the  absur- 
dities and  weakness  of  the  discourse,  and  despise  the  passion,  and  perhaps 
the  villany  of  the  preacher.  But  when  the  olind  lead  the  blind,  the  ml- 
fvlly  blind  lead  the  urfortunately  blind,  the  issue  will  be  endless  blind- 
ness. 

What  is  the  cry  ?   "  Cheat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  r ' 

In  Jewish  language,  "  the  Temple,  the  Temple,  the  Temple 

In  Popish  language,  "  the  Tirginy  the  Virgin,  the  Virgin 

In  High  Church  language,  "  tlie  Kirhj  the  Kirh,  the  Kirk  r — the 

Churchy  the  Church,  the  Church^ 
As  the  Author  refeiTed  to  observes,  such  is  the  power  of  delusion  and 

false  zeal,  that  let  but  a  priest  point  at  a  windmill,  and  cry,  the  Church  is 
falling,  and  his  congregation  will  venture  their  brains  to  stop  the  sails. 
What  a  pity  souls  should  be  thus  cheated ! 
The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar, — (v.  29.) 

What  mischief  is  one  fiery  priest,  one  passionate  sermon  able  to  do ! 

This  is  not  the  way  of  Cm'ist  and  Christian  preachers.  When  men  con- 
tend for  God  and  truth,  they  do  it  calmly,  as  Knowing  a  good  cause  will 
support  itself. 

But  error,  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  flies  for  support  to  rage, 
violence,  and  confiision. 

T/iey  rush  into  the  theatre.  How  oft  do  noise  and  clamour  run  down 
sacred  truth,  which  loves  calmness  and  order.  For  two  hours  nothing  is 
heard  but  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!^ — (v.  34). 

Paul  and  his  Protestant  dissenting  brethren  could  not  get  in  a  word 
amongst  them.  Be  a  cause  ever  so  good,  rage  and  fury  are  ill  methods 
to  support  it ;  the  wrath  of  man  never  promoteth  the  righteousness  of 
God.  Wrath,  clamour,  bitterness,  are  of  quite  a  differing  nature  from 
reasoning  and  gospel  persuasion.  These  passions  only  serve  the  cause  of 
the  enemy  who  raiseth  them. 

Eighthly,  and  lastly,  how  is  this  ecclesiastical  mob  dispersed,  and  this 
tumult  appeased,  which  these  Church  toy  makers  had  raised  ? 

It  is  done  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  a  sensible  layman,*  the 

•  This  is  the  secret  of  a  complete  reformation. — Edztob. 
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town  clerk,  or  register  of  the  games,  who  talks  to  better  purpose  than  the 
whole  convocation  of  priests.— (v.  35.) 

He  telleth  them  this  worship  was  established  by  law,  and  had  a 
majority  on  its  side. — (v.  35,  36.) 

And  then,  had  it  been  a  Moloch  or  a  Maypole,  it  would  have  had  the 
knavish  priests  on  its  side,  and  must  have  been  worshipped.  And  if  the 
priests  say  it,  the  people  will  fall  down,  though  it  be  to  a  wooden  cross,  or 
a  decayed  stone  on  the  highway,  or  a  worm-eaten  image^  or  a  mouldy 
wafer. 

To  humour  the  people  he  (the  town  clerk)  owns  it  to  be  the  ima^e  that 
foil  downfrmn  Jupiter,  So  the  Romish  priests  say  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  Loretto^  was  carried  by  angels  fropi  the  Holy  Land  into  Italy. 
All  the  lumber  of  the  Popish  priests  came  from  God  \  yet  they  ^ 
scared  out  of  their  wits,  if  men  offer  to  take  it  from  them,  as  if  God  could 
not  defend  his  own  gifts.  He  tells  them  that  Paul  had  not  robbed  their 
temples,  or  blasphemed  their  goddess.  (v»  37).  For  knavish  tricks,  and 
foul  language  only  hurt  the  cause  of  God  and  truth.  Urging  the  con- 
soienee  with  argument,  and  moving  the  heart  by  persuasion,  .are  the  ,wea- 
pons  of  Christ's  workmen.  He  tells  Demetrius  and  the  priests,  that  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  open,  if  they  havd  any  charge  against  Paul]*' 
(v.  38.)  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  cause  of  image  worship  and  Church 
fopperies  will  not  bear  a  fair  tiial. 


VOL.  I. 
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''Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 

SHALL  BE  ROOETD  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  those  who  think  a  National  Church  right,  Dissent  is  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think 
it  wrong,  silence  is  a  shame. 


MAZZINI  AND  ITALY.* 

For  weeks  England  has  been  in  a  strange  state  of  agitation.  Multi- 
tudes have  gathered  together  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester, 
and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  huzzahs.  And  for  what  did  their  cries 
of  rejoicing  ascend  ?  It  was  because  a  true  hero  had  come  among  them : 
a  man  whom,  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  need.  Providence  had  led  for- 
ward, and  declared  the  leader  of  the  Hungarians  into  the  promised  land 
of  freedom  ;  a  man  magnanimous  in  prosperity,  and  whose  true  greatness 
was  ntjver  fully  developed  until  he  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  exile,  and 
passed  his  hours  with  his  Bible  and  his  Shakespeare  in  the  gloomy  fort- 
ress of  Kutayah,  Yet  the  homage  which  England  paid  that  noble  man, 
was  iar  from  being  man  worship.  Englishmen  welcomed  him,  because 
in  Louis  Kossuth  was  personified  the  stru&i'gle  of  freedom  to  unloose  the 
chains  which  absolutism  had  bound  around  her  j  and  because  they  wished 
it  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  tyrants,  that  the  sympathies  (and  that  includes 
much)  of  a  free  and  powerful  people  were  with  suffering  humanity, — 
wherever  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

At  such  a  time  it  may  not  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  recall  some  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Italy,  and  to  remind  the  people  of  England  that  one 
man  lives  among  them  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  even  with  the  Grover- 
nor  of  Hungary ;  and  that  to  the  oppressed  and  exiled  Italians  the  name 
of  Joseph  Mazzini  is  as  dear  as  that  of  Louis  Kossuth  to  the  betrayed  and 
defeated  Hungarian.  The  aim  of  these  two  men  is  the  same.  They 
wish  to  give  independence  to  their  native  land :  a  desire  which  has  a  pe- 
culiar claim  to  the  attention  and  help  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  a  painful  fact,  however,  that  many  who  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  fate  of  Hungary,  take  little  interest  in  the  Italian  cause.  This,  we 
believe  arises  from  two  causes, — from  ignorance  and  from  misrepresenta- 
tion. For  if  as  patnots  and  Protestants  we  fully  realized  the  importance 
of  the  Italian  struggle,  and  knew  the  honourable  character  of  the  men 
who  conduct  it,  our  hands  would  be  extended  to  aid,  and  our  voices  raised 
to  animate  and  comfort.    But  although  publications,  valuable  and  elo- 

*  "  Royalty  and  Republicanism  in  Italy."    By  Joseph  Maxzini.    London :  Charles 
GUpln,  5,  Bishppsgate  Without. 
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tpimty  have  been  put  forth  to  eialighten  us  on  these  very  topics,  as  a 
nation  we  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  One  thing  we  es- 
pecially deplore.  That  part  of  the  religious  public  have  received  as  true^ 
foul  slanders  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  freedom  against  what  may  be . 
truly  called  "  the  national  party  of  Italy."  And  no  single  person  belong- 
inep  to  that  party  is  held  in  greater  abhorrence  than  the  patriotic^  the 
talented,  the  religious  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Trinal  speaks  truly,  when  he  says,  "  the  religious  are  not  necessarily 
the  good,  though  the  fully  good  are  necessarily  the  religious."  Paid 
slanaerei's  call  the  brave  Italians  Socialists  and  Communists,  Revolutionists . 
and  Infidels ;  and,  instead  of  demanding  proof,  we  are  overcome  by  the , 
enormity  of  the  charges,  and  refuse  them  that  sympathy  which  their  foes 
tremble  lest  we  should  give. 

Is  this  right?  Is  this  consistent  with  the  noble  manliness  of  the  Eng- 
lish character?  No;  and  we  firmly  beheve  this  inconsistency  will  not 
long  continue.  It  is  impossible  that  a  people  which  has  suffered  and 
bled  in  the  defence  of  its  rights  against  the  tyranny  of  usurped  power, 
should  not  sooner  or  later  awaken  to  active  sympathy  witn  a  nation 
which,  for  fifty  yeai's,  has  heroically  struggled  to  obtain  all  that  is  most 
sacred  in  this  world, — independence ;  a  recognized  existence  without,  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  within.  And  it  is  impossible  that  a  serious 
people,  calling  itself  religious,  and  having  for  many  years  written  in  the 
m*st  page  of  its  gospel  of  life,  the  inviolability  of  conscience  as  its  highest 
law,  should  not  comprehend  the  European  importance  of  the  Italian  move* 
ment,  and  feel  the  breath  of  God  sanctifying  and  giving  soul  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  twenty-four  milhons  of  men,  whose  political  revelation, — thanks 
to  Rome, — must  be  reUgious.  Indifference  in  such  a  case  is  more  im- 
tporal  than  antagonism.  The  one  may  be  the  fruit  of  error ;  the  other  is 
Atheism.   Such  are  the  opinions  of  Mazzini,  at  least. 

Here  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  specific  aim  of  the  national  party 
in  Italy  ?  To  this  TA  azzini  gives  answer,  in  his  address  to  the  priests  of 
Italy,  on  the  Encyclica  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth. 

.  "  We  desire  to  reunite  the  twenty-four  millions  of  men  who  people  the 
the  land  of  Italy  into  a  single  family,  under  a  single  law,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  single  banner.  We  desire  to  continue  the  tradition  of  our 
fathers,  and  to  open  to  our  sons  a  path  upon  which  they  will  not  meet 
exile,  the  gibbet,  or  the  b&ton  of  the  Croat  soldier.  We  desire  that  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  our  intellect  may  be  free,  that  our  word  may  be 
fi^e,  and  our  work  powerful.  We  desire  not  to  worship  falsehood,  hut 
.  truth ;  we  invoke  an  authority,  but  an  authority  founcled  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  not  upon  an  usurping  and  arbitrary  will ;  we  seek 
guides  and  chiefs,  but  we  seek  them  amongst  the  chosen  in  intellect  and 
vii'tue, — amongst  the  most  devoted  and  the  best ;  we  ask  for  the  food  of 
the  soul — education  for  all ;  the  bread  of  the  body,  work  for  all  5  that  *  thy 
will  may  be  done,  0  Lord,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven !' " 

Is  there  anything  wrong  in  these  desires  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  they 
not  worthy  ot  all  praise  ?  Could  man  bestow  his  faculties  on  a  cause 
more  glorious? 

When  these  wishes  shall  have  become  realities, — ^when  the  blighting 
^rse  of  the  Popedom  shall  have  been  overthrown,  and  Italia  be  the  land 
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of  frdedom,  instead  of  bondagey  few  names  be  oberiahed  mm  d^aiif 
hv  Protcstaots  than,  that  of  the  now  exiled  MaEsini.  But  there  ie  one 
cuargie  wlueh,  stnuige  to  saj,  has  ahenated  mimy  minds,  firom  Mazzini 
and  his  party — ^they  are  republicans. 

-  Now^  in  itself  this  is  not  a  sin.  Some^  by  thei  abh<)mfn^e  they  display 
wheal  they  speak  of  repnbhcamsm,  seesn  to  imply  Xhat^  in  their  opinion^  a 
republican  must  be  the  enemy  of  all  sodal  order,  of  all  law  for  the  seeo- 
rlty  of  life  and  pronerty^  and  a  bitter  hater  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Some,  on  the  other  natd,  think  that  order,  security,  and  Christianity  may 
be  enjoyed;  nay^  they  say  they  are  enjoyed  in  the  United  Qtates  of 
America.  Even  monarchist  historians  have  admitted  that  republicanism^ 
when  not  a  mere  ^governmental  theory,  originating  in  the  bi^  of  one 
man  or  of  several  men,  but  the  ofispring  of  tradition  and  the  exponent  of 
vital  conditions  of  society^  may  be  preferable  even  to  menarehy. 

Thus,  it  seems,  a  republic  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thb^,  according  to 
time  and  places  And  let  us  remark,  in  addition,  that  Mazsini  does  no4 
solicit  Us  to  renounce  our  limited  monai*chy :  ^11  he  wishes  is>  that  Italy 
should  become  a  republic.  Though  by  principle  a  republican,  yet  he 
Holds  tiiat  the  fact  of  a  thing's  being  true  in  principle,  does  not  ^ve  \he 
right  of  suddenly  enthroning  it  in  practice.  He  constantly  reitei'atee 
conviction  brings  with  it  the  duty  ot  a  peaceful  apostdlate ;  it  does  not 
ereate  the  right  to  realise  in  application." 

While  agreeing,  then>  that  governments  dannot,  with  advantage,  be 
immediately  changed ;  that  they  should  spring  from  the  tdry  heart  of  tlie 
people,  ii'bm  the  history,  the  education^  the  social  organization)  the  hiibits 
of  society,  the  question  meets  us — ^is,  then^  Mazzini  a  wise  l^tatesman,  or 
a  wild  dreamer,  in  devoting  his  powers  to  establish  a  republic  in  Italy  f 

Few  who  have  read  the  debates  of  our  owti  St»  Stephen's,  oa&  ha^e' 
£dled  to  notice  how  irequelitly,  when  Some  change  is  being  discussed,  our 
eonstitutional  statesmen  appeal  to  the  book  of  history.  Most  prudent  men 
bommend  them  for  thus  acting.  If  English  statesmen,  then,  may  draw 
their  wisdom  from  English  histoi*y,  surely  Italian  statesmen  may,  for  a 
like  purpose,  read  their  country's  history.  And  what  does  Italian  tradi- 
tion say  respecting  monarchy  and  aristocracy  f  It  shows  that  in  no  re^ 
spect  have  they  tended  to  develope  the  national  resources.  They  have 
supplied  no  vital  element  to  Italian  strength)  or  to  the  future  unity  of 
the  people.  The  history  of  Italian  royalty  coinmenides  with  the  down-* 
&11  of  its  liberties,  and  it  is  identified  With  sei^vitude  and  dismember* 
hient. 

The  nobility  have  done  nothinfi^  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  peopbj. 
they  have  never  stood  forward  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  but  have  leagued 
themselves  with  the  foi-eigner  or  with  clerical  absolutism. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  democratic  element ;  and  here  we  shall  permit 
Mazzini  to  speak.    He  says-^ 

In  Italy  the  ii^itiative  of  progk*ess  has  always  belonged  to  the  p^i[de. 
it  ill  through  her  communes  that  she  had  acquired  all  she  has  ever  had 
of  liberty;  through  her  workmen  in  wool  or  silk,  through  her  merchants 
of  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Pisa,  that  she  has  acquired  her  wealth ; 
through  hei^  artists^plebeian  and  republiean — ^from  Griotto  to  Michael 
Angelo)  that  she  has  acquired  her  rienowii ;  through  her  navigators^ 
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pleb^n— ^tliat  lAe  has  given  a  world  to  litimtiiitjr ;  through  her  Pope»-^ 
sons  of  the  people  even  they — ^that  until  the  twelfth  centurj  she  aided  kt' 
the  emancipation  of  the  weak^  and  sent  forth  a  word  of  unity  to  hamanity. 
All  her  memones  of  insurrection  against  the  foreigner  are  memories  of 
the  people^  All  that  has  made  the  gi-eatness  of  our  towns,  states^  almost 
always  from  a  republican  epoch, — ^the  educational  book.  The  only  book 
read  b^  the  inhabitant  of  the  Alps  or  the  Transteverin,  who  can  read,  is 
an  abndgement  of  the  *  History  of  the  Ancient  Roman  Republic' " 

Among  a  people  like  that,  where  the  aristocracy  is  not  respected,  and 
where  aroand  the  people  is  a  halo  of  glory^  of  strength,  and  of  diffnity, — 
where  royalty  inspires  neither  affection  nor  obedience,  is  it  possiWe  to  or- 

JiToze  a  coinstitutional  monarchy?  In  1848  this  was  tried  under  Charles 
Ibert,  with  what  result  is  well  known.  Were  farther  vindication 
needed,  the  language  of  the  republican  party  iiself  supplies  the  need. 
They  say,  let  the  nation  arise }  let  her  make  herself  mistress  of  her 
own  territory  ^then,  the  victory  once  gained,  let  her  freely  decide  who 
shall  reap  the  fruits.  Monarch  or  people,  we  wiU  submit  ouraelves  to  the 
power  she  herself  shall  organize." 

Englishmen!  never  more  utter  slander  against. these  men.  In  the 
Itahan  struggle  there  are  three  questions  which  should  powerfully  influ-* 
ence  otir  countrymen.  The  question  of  principle,  the  political,  and  the 
religious  question.  The  first  appeals  to  every  heart.  A  sister  kingdom 
is  suffering :  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  living  sons  are  in  exile  and  in 
prison.  Many  that  added  glory  to  her  name,  died  fighting  for  her  free-* 
dom.  Moans  are  heard  throughout  the  land.  Tyrants  trample  upon 
evei*y  right  that  man  holds  dear.  Pale  hon-or  sits  on  every  face,  but 
those  of  the  despots  and  their  tools.  A  feeling  as  of  suffocation  is  felt  by 
all ;  paralyzing  every  energy,  and  repressing  eveiy  noble  aspiration. 

Men  of  En^and,  shall  twenty-four  millions  of  men  be  robbed  of  their 
liberties,  trampled  in  the  dust,  mui*dered  as  occasion  calls  for,  to  delight 
monsters,  while  we  stand  cool  spectators  of  the  hellish  crimes  ?  The  day 
when  this  can  be  said  of  Englishmen  will  never  come,  we  hope;  but 
should  it,  then  truly  hath  the  gloiy  departed,  and  the  sooner  they  crouch 
as  suppliants  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  the  better  it  will  be  for  humanity. 
Why  is  it  the  few  can  thus  butcher  the  many  ?  Is  it  because  the  Italians 
know  not  how  to  assert,  and,  if  need  be,  defend  their  rights  ?  It  is  not. 
.  But  because  the  powerAil  tyrants  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  (should 
we  add  France  ?)  and  the  petty  things  which  occupy  Italian  thrones  have 
sworn  to  aid  each  other  in  exterminating  every  cry  for  freedom,  and  to 
nourish  the  eaith  with  the  blood  of  the  man  that  refuses  to  weai*  the  yoke 
of  bondage. 


And  what  Of  England-^-is  she  steeped  so  low 

In  poverty,  crest  fallen,  and  palsied  so, 

That  we  must  sit  much  wroth,  but  timorous  more, 

"^^ith  murder  knocking  at  om*  neighbours  door  ? 

Not  murder,  masked  and  cloaked,  with  hidden  knife. 

Whose  owner  owes  the  gallows  life  for  life, 

But  public  murder,  that  with  x>omp  and  gaud. 

And  royal  scorn  of  justice,  walks  abroad 

To  wring  more  .tears  and  blood  than  e'er  were  wrung, 

By  aU  the  culprits  justice  ever  hung !" 
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'  Let  the  heart  of  each  one  answer,  and  m  the  name  of  the  Highest  let 
US  aid,  in  the  way  best  suiting  each,  our  brethi*en  now  trodden  in  the  dust. 

Upon  the  balance  of  power-question,  however  important  it  may  be,  we 
will  not  enter,  but  turn  at  once  to  the  question  important  to  every  living 
Boul,  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  The  very  essence  of  the  battle-cry  of 
the  Italians  is  liberty  of  conscience.  The  abolition  of  the  temporal  power 
evidently  draws  with  it  the  emancipation  of  men*s  minds  fit>m  the  spi- 
ritual authority.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  which 
the  Constituent  Assemoly,  elevated  into  a  livings,  active  right,  tended 
rapidly  to  destroy  the  absolutist  dogma^  which  m)m  Home  aims  more 
than  ever  to  enchain  the  universe. 

Did  England  see  this  ?  Hear  Mazzini — England  has  understood 
nothing  of  this.  She  has  not  understood  what  there  was  of  sublime  and 
prophetic  in  the  cry  of  emancipation ;  in  this  potestation  in  fayour  of 
numan  liberty,  issuing  fi'om  the  very  heart  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  face  of 
the  Vatican.  She  has  not  felt  that  the  struggle  in  Rome  was  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  moral  servitude,  against  which  she  has  lon^  and  vainly 
opposed  her  Bible  Societies,  her  Christian  and  Evangelical  alliances;  and 
that  there  was  being  opened,  had  she  but  extended  a  sisterly  hand  to  the 
movement,  a  mighty  pathway  to  the  human  mind." 

It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  these  things. 
Reader,  when  you  reflect  how  the  Papacy  condemned  science  in  Galileo ; 
philosophy,  in  Giordano  Bruno ;  religious  aspiration  in  John  Huss  and 
Jerome,  of  Prague ;  political  life,  by  an  anathema  against  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  civil  life,  by  Jesuitism,  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
example  of  corruption ;  the  life  of  the  family,  by  confession  turned  into  a 
system  of  espionage,  and  by  division  introduced  between  father  and  son, 
brother  and  orother,  husband  and  wife, — do  you  not  feel  that  every  sacri- 
fice should  be  made  by  you  to  overthrow  the  awful  system  ?  And  in  no 
way  can  you  work  more  efficiently  for  this  purpose  than  by  aiding  and 
co-operating  with  the  National  party  of  Italy.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  run  to  arms,  and  march  to  the  battle-field.  No ;  we 
mean  that  you  should  organize  a  vast  agitation  for  the  political  and  reli- 
gious independence  of  the  peoples ;  and  say  to  your  government  that  ho- 
nour, duty,  and  the  future  of  England  demand  that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference should  be  carried  out;  that  while  we  ourselves  should  not  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  arrangements  of  any  people^  we  should  take  care 
that  neither  Russia,  France,  nor  Austria  did. 

Here  we  may  state  that  a  society,  called  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Italy,"  already  exists.  It  numbers  many  of  the  best  friends  of  human- 
ity;  both  in  Engird  and  Scotland.  The  general  office  is  10,  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Strand,  London.  Upon  apphcation  to  which  all  necessary  in- 
formation will  be  thankfully  given. 

Before  we  conclude,  there  is  another  duty  to  perform.  To  commend  to 
your  notice,  reader,  the  book  we  have  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this 

?aper.  In  it  you  will  find  a  succinct  account  of  the  terrible  struggle  of 
848,  with  a  clear  exposition  of  the  hopes  and  position  of  Italy.  It  is  a 
work  which  all  may  study  with  advantage.  Political  questions  it  handles 
as  only  a  first-rate  statesman  could  handle ;  and  religious  ones  are  treated 
of  by  a  man  strong  in  faith  and  full  of  Christian  love.    Its  literary  merit 
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is  of  the  highest  order.  The  thoughts  are  valuable,  and  most  eloquently 
expressed.  Every  page  bears  the  mark  of  a  mind  burning  to  express  its 
patriotic  and  religious  ideas.  We  know  no  work  which  more  powerfully 
witnesses  against  the  falsehood  and  tyranny  of  the  Papacy.  Our  religious 
societies  should  circulate  it  everywhere,  and  use  it  as  a  lever  to  overthrow 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Does  not  the  following 
extract  fully  express  what  our  ministers  of  the  gospel  think  of  the  Papacy. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  to  the  priests  of  Italy : — 

"  We  again  repeat  these  words  to  the  priests  of  Italy,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  affection  and  hope.  May  God  enlighten  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.  May  he  awaken  in  them  faith 
in  works,  holy  hopes,  the  charity  which  transforms  the  languor  of  unbe- 
lieving souls  into  the  fever  of  life.  The  Church  is  Caesar's,  let  them  return 
it  to  God.  The  hierarchy  is  changed  into  a  parasitical  plant,  consuming 
the  life  of  an  instit;ution  destined  to  enlarge  and  raise  itself  with  hu- 
manity. Let  them  uproot  it,  and  let  them  renew  the  institution  in  the 
election,  and  in  the  inspirations  of  the  people.  The  word  of  Jesus  is  de- 
stroyed, betray  eil,  sacrificed  to  the  falsehoods  of  those  who  call  themselves 
the  princes  of  the  earth  ;  let  them  re-establish  it  in  honour.  Humanity 
thirsts  after  progress,  and  faith  after  an  authority  freely  erected  and 
obeyed;  and  the  Pope  replies,  immobility  and  passive  obedience.  To  the 
council,  to  the  council.    The  Church  shall  furnish  another  answer." 

Again,  in  the  first  lines  of  the  gospel,  the  evil  spirit  offers  Jesus  do- 
minion over  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the  earth,  provided  that  he 
will  serve  him  and  betray  his  mission.  Jesus,  despising  him,  refuses. 
When  you  see  the  heads  of  your  hierarchy  leaguing  with  princes,  cursing 
the  people  for  them,  and  shedding  its  blood,  in  order  to  preserve  for  them- 
jselves  a  portion  of  Italian  land,  does  that  page  of  the  gospel  never  recur 
to  your  minds  ?  In  another  page  Jesus,  the  gentlest,  meekest,  and  most 
loving  spirit  that  has  descended  upon  earth,  armed  himself  with  a  scourge, 
and,  in  the  impulse  of  holy  indication,  chased  the  traffickers  from  the 
temple.  Do  you  never  think  of  that  page,  my  brothers  ?  Is  the  temple 
now  free  from  buyers  and  sellers  ?  The  Pharisees — the  sectaries  of  the 
dead  letter ;  have  they  all  disappeared  ?  Does  the  word  of  God  shine 
pure  and  life-giving,  as  when  it  was  spoken  by  Jesus  ?" 

Men  and  brethren,  let  us  aid  in  regenerating  this  fearful  house  of  sin 
and  blood.  In  opposing  the  Papacy,  we  should  be  fighting,  not  against 
religion,  but  the  mask  of  religion.  As  Christians,  are  we  not  summoned 
to  the  warfare.  Trath  points  to  the  power  of  Rome,  deliberately  violat- 
ing the  divine  law  and  says  there  is  evil,  and  must  be  conibatted.  And 
whoever  neglects  to  do  so,  through  egotism  or  sloth^,  is  guilty.  Who 
serves  evil,  abandons  the  cause  of  God,  the  only  Lord.  And  who  is  not 
for  him,  is  against  him. 
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IV. 

SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Under  this  depc^ment^  sceptical  olyections,  and  systems  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christiamty^  aa^e  di^assionatefy  considered. 


THE  DISPATCH  OF  CANT. 

Mr,  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  illustrious  and  erratic  author  of  max^ 
-works,  and  the  inventor  of  more  words,  has  of  late  been  indulging  in 
a  trip  to  the  moon,  mounted  on  his  grey  goose  quill ;  and  the  result  is 
the  second  biography  of  the  late  John  Sterling,  which  the  Dispatch,  hj 
a  happy  and  profound  combination  of  words,  calls  sterliiijg  coia.'^  The 
felicitous  joke  heads  an  article  under  the  title  "  History  and  Politics," 
and  is  followed  by  a  very  smart  attack  on  Balaam's  ass,  which  the  editor 
belabours  most  unmerci&lly,  since  he  mistakes  it  for  one  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  at  least  one  the  incomjH^en- 
-sible  mysteries  of  Christian  theology. 

Between  Balaam's  ass  and  Jonan's  whale,  the  gospel  seems  in  a  very 
critical  position ;  for  we  all  understand  these  to  be  the  pillars  of  our 
faith ;  we  could  almost  suspect  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
hail  received  some  personal  afi&ont  &om  the  Christian  religion,  for  which 
he  takes  severe  revenge,  in  a  critique  on  the  Hfe  of  a  man  who  was  not 
woi-thy  of  two  biographies. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  sentiments  into  which  Cwlyle 
has  fallen,  in  his  life  of  Sterling,  these  have  been  admirably  exposed  in 
an  article  in  the  Times,  which  has  subjected  that  paper  to  nearly  equal 
disgrace  with  Christianity  itself. 

The  following  hot,  furious,  and  cloudy  e£^ion,  issued  from  the  Liberal 
weekly  organ,  on  Sabbath  morning,  November  16th,  1861. 


THOMAS  CARDYLE'S  "STERLING  COIN." 
Another  recruit  to  the  army  of  honest  authorship  !  Yea,  a  volunteer 
— an  individual  contingent  to  the  muster-roll  of  truth,  worth  a  wbde 
army  of  Bullcalfs  and  Pearmains.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  fairly  com 
out  from  among  the  mass  of  those  who  stand  as  coward  mutes.  He  has 
corns  to  stuwect  that  he  who  4ets  falsehood  hve,  helps  on  the  lie."  He 
will  not  suffer  the  hypocrite  and  the  farMtic  to  thrive  upon  the  simple  by 
the  silence  of  the  intelligent.  He  stalks  forth  from  the  fastness  of  li& 
study,  and  belabours  all  lusty  shams  until  they  roar  again.  The  act  is 
doubtless  daring,  magnanimous,  heroic.   The  man  lives  by  his  pen.  His 
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.books  sell  well,  and  have  the  sterling  rinf  about  them,  which  steadj 
calls  for  new  editions  indicate.  Yet  he  peri&  all  this,  risks  expulsion  from 
the  eden  of  boudoir  and  the  paradise  of  the  drawing-room,  dares  the 
world  to  withdraw  him  from  its  literary  custom  and  s^ain-giying  good 
will,  and  with  chivalrtms  martyr-^rit,  calls  aloud  ana  spares  not,  pro^ 
pheticaUt/f  and  from  the  altitudes  of  duty,  speaking  the  truth  that  is  in 
nim,  it  is  time  that  a  voice  crying  in  this  mldemess  of  life,  should  say 
to  all  builders  of  baseless  fabrics  and  castles  in  the  air,  "  repent  ye ! 
The  message  of  truth  has  come  to  Carlyle ;  and  with  genuine  self-sacri- 
ficing, fearless  apostleship,  he  hastens  on  his  way,  to  tell  what  he  has 
been  told*  The  act  is  a  note-worthy  social  phmomenon.  While  women 
are  getting  rid  of  the  petticoats,  because  they  gather  mud  and  impede 
locomotion,  here  is  a  man  shaking  his  soul  out  of  its  mythologies  and 
antiquated  useless  spiritual  garments,  and  striving  to  convince  mankind 
that  they  were  better  to  go  spiritually  naked  than  to  hug  it>und  them 
the  fantastic  rags  which  time  and  habit  have  taught  them  to  admire  and 
feel  warm  in.  The  writer  of  this  book  calls  it,  the  Life  of  John  Ster- 
ling.'* We  call  it  the  Death  of  Theological  Cant.  The  mass  of  re- 
viewers have  blinked  the  polemical  part  of  the  work  to  praise  the  narrative 
' — a  strong  symptom  this  of  their  secret  sympathy  with  opinions  they 
dare  notpratscj  and  will  not  condemn.  The  Times  alone,  to  avoid  the 
rheum  oi  its  grudge  at  the  Author  for  what  it  calls  a  bi'each  of  confi- 
dence," creditable  to  all  parties  concerned,  sinks  the  biography  to  bother 
the  biographer  with  a  diarrhoea  of  modern  balderdash.  It  is  a  note^ 
worthy  circumstance  that  this  Pecksniff  alone,  of  all  the  pilots  of  the 
press,  continues  the  "  dodge "  which  others  are  silently  giving  up  fi'om 
sheer  disgust  of  Uie  work,  and  is  shucked  "  in  the  most  oecoming  man- 
ner, and  reads  the  world  "  a  great  moral  lesson  "  with  all  the  unction  of 
the  best  of  all  possible  insti-uctors."  To  the  Pharisee  stomach,  we  can 
well  undei'stand  that  such  meat  as  this  new  cook  sets  before  it,  will  be 
neither  palatable,  masticable,  nor  digestible.  Hear  what  the  spirit 
saith  unto  the  Churches"  The  world  is  overclouded  to  the  zenith  and 
nadir  of  it,  by  incredible,  uncredited,  traditions,  solemnly  sordid  hypoc- 
risies, and  beggarly  deliriums,  old  and  new."  The  learned  professions 
''are  built  largely  on  speciosity,  instead  of  performance,  so  clogged,  in 
this  bad  epoch,  and  defaced  under  such  suspicions  of  fatal  imposture, 
that  they  are  hateful,  not  loveable,  to  the  young  radical  soul,  scornful  of 
gross  profit,  and  intent  on  ideals  and  human  nobleness."  Worst  of  all 
are  the  parsons,  established  afid  dissenting,  ''those  legions  of  'black 
dragoons,'  of  all  varieties  and  purposes,  who  patrol  with  horse  meat  and 
marls  meat  this  afflicted  eai-th,  so  nugely  to  the  detriment  of  it."  The 
cause  of  quarrel  with,  and  scornful  contempt  for,  these  is  thus  indicated 
by  implication — "  what  the  light  of  your  mind,  which  is  the  direct  in- 
spiration  of  the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible,  that,  in  God's  name, 
leave  uncredited ;  at  your  peril,  do  you  try  believing  thatr  Orthodoxy, 
to  this  true  m/in,  is  a  sham  "  and  "  cobweb  " — "  bottled  moonshine.'! 
What  to  the  deluded  have  appeared  "  all  manner  of  sublimely  illumi- 
nated places,"  have,  "for  the  basis  of  them,  only  putridity,  artificial 
gas,  and  oualcing  bog."  In  very  truth,  /'  the  old  spiritual  highways  and 
recognized  paths  to  the  eternal,  are  all  torn  up  and  Jlumg  in  heaps,  sub^ 
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merged  in  unutterable  boiling  mvdy  oceans  ofhypocriey  andnnbeUeva- 
bilityy  of  brutal  living  atheism,  and  damnable^  dead,  putrescent  cant ; 
darkness,  and  the  mere  shadow  of  death,  enveloping  all  things  from  pole 
to  pole ;  and  in  the  raging  gulf  currents  offering  us  will-o'-the-wisps  for 
load-stars — ^intimating  that  there  are  no  stars,  nor  ever  werey  except  cer- 
tain old  Jew  ones,  which  have  now  gone  outr  Of  course  our  decorous 
contemporaij  is  decently  and  piously  shocked  at  all  this.  It  represents 
its  name  in  its  spirit — it  is  the  Times,  and  not  a  day  beyond  the  times-^ 
it  is  the  ignorant  present  time/'  not  the  future  tense  in  any  thing.  With 
a  serious  assumption  of  faith  and  devoutness,  and  a  holy  horror  of  the 
sceptic,  its  chief  quarrel  with  Carlyle  is,  that  he  is  too  much  in  earnest 
•^that  he  is  su^^h  a  thorough  believer  in  truth,  in  its  value,  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  reaKties  that  are  worth  believing — that  he  cannot  rest 
quiet  in  the  easy  chair  of  current  speciosities  so  as  to  suffer  facts  to  be 
confounded  with  fancies,  and  the  real  to  be  clouded  and  lost  in  the  ideal 
and  the  make-believe.  When  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  prophet,  who 
has  a  Ood^s  message  to  deliver  and  obey,  Thomas  exclaims,  ^^rehgion  is 
not  a  doubt,"  the  organ  of  the  priest  and  Levite  retorts  that  he  had  ''for 
his  unvarying  object  to  make  it  nothing  but  a  doubt,  the  most  dismal, 
distressing,  and  hopelessly  perplexing."  The  source  of  this  antagonism 
of  view  is  not  &r  to  seek.  Carlyle  means  that  nothing  which  is,  as  he 
terms  it,  an  "  unbelievability,"  can  have  any  real  beliring  upon  reh^on. 
The  Times  again,  obviously,  and  in  company  with  its  patrons  of  the 
parson  world,  means  that  vf  we  have  not  Jaith  in  the  incredible  and  the 
eontradictary,  we  can  have  no  religion.  In  fact,  it  is  the  fallacy  of  the 
fatuities  to  confound  their  theology  with  religion ;  and  it  is  the  aim  (and 
God  s))eed  him,  say  we)  of  doughty  Thomas,  to  prove  that  myths,  fables, 
and  stories,  have  smothered  and  hidden  reliaion  out  of  sight ;  and  th&t 
until  we  have  cleared  away  the  unbelievaoilities  and  dead  putrescent 
cant,"  it  is  not  possible  that  religion  can  be  seen,  but  very  possible  that 
it  may  be  throttled  and  strangled  by  being  confounded  with  the  mon- 
strous and  incredible  inventions  with  which  it  has  been  identified  by  the 
hypocrisy,  ignorance,  and  credulity  of  mankind.  Carlyle  acts  but  as  the 
Old  Mortality  "  of  true  religion.  He  wanders  among  the  memorials  of 
a  genuine  faith,  to  clear  the  inscriptions  of  God's  truth  of  the  moss  and 
rubbish  of  human  fancy  and  men's  device ;  and  the  hoary  sextous,  who 
live  upon  disease  and  death,  cry  out  upon  him  for  desecrating  holy  ground, 
by  clearing  the  canker  and  corrosion  of  time  from  the  tables  of  eternal 
truth,  and  removing  the  crumbling  monuments  of  human  history  from 
"  the  fountain  of  living  water that  it  may  spring  up  unto  everlast- 
ing life  r  Of  course  the  man  who  could  dare  to  say  of  tne  three  learned 
professions,  that  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  "require  you  at  the 
threshold  to  constitute  yourself  an  imposter,"  must  expect  to  be  assailed 
with  unmeasured  imputations  of  uncharitableness — ^but  ^et  him  be  of 
good  cheer— the  professions  are  casting  down  their  idols  with  their  own 
hands,  and  confessing  their  own  charlatanism. 

The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

And  the  lawyer  be-knayes  the  divine« 
Tliere  is  not  a  barrister  who  addresses  a  jury,  who  is  not  conscious 
that  he  is  stating  what  he  does  not  believe,  and  acting  a  part  which  is 
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not  geauine — ^suppressiQg  here— colouring  there^XBisIeading  witnesses 
into  involviitary  oontradktipn — and  bamboozling  every  body  to  gain  9 
yerdict.  This  is  no  vulvar  prejudice,  but  a  sober  fact, — avowed  by  Lord 
Brougiiam  as  actually  the  duty  of  a  counsel — acted  on  by  Phillips— and 
justified  by  all  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason."  The  physician,  if  he  be  sincere,  tells  you  that  he  is  an  impostor 
—that  he  gives  pills,  and  draughts,  and  powders,  to  earn  his  fee,  and  not 
tofwriker  the  cure — ^that  patients  require  to  be  cheated — ^that  without 
humbug  there  can  be  no  practice — and  that  patients  insist  on  being  de- 
eeived.  Par^ondom  alone  can  only  save  its  credit  for  rnicerity  at  the 
expense  of  tie  understanding.  For  our  part,  uncharitable  as  we  may  be 
caMedy  we  cmmX  help  thinking  with  Carlyle,  that  Egyptian  Magi,  Soman 
Augurs,  and  Popish  priests,  are  not  the  only  impostors  among  the  black 
dragoons."  There  are  in  round  numbers  50,000  parsons,  professors  of 
in  these  realms — the  best  educated^  ana  in  some  respects^  ne^ 
the  ablest  and  most  thinking  members  of  society.  They  say 
ere  are  no  stars,  nor  ever  were,  except  certain  oM  Jew  ones," 
and  we  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  they  believe  this.  The  real  scep- 
tics, the  true  infidels,  are  those  who  assert  there  is  no  religion,  unless  an 
ass  hecame  a  prophet^md  no  Christianity  unless  the  conjuring  tricks  of 
Hoses  and  Aaron  were  realities— and  no  true  faith  unless  three  are  one, 
and  one  is  three,  and  contradictions  and  impossibilities  are  certain  and 
&cts.  In  an  age  of  inquiry^  intelligence,  and  insight,  these  old  Jew 
jstars"  shine  no  longer,  and,  if  there  can  be  no  light  without  them, 
jthen  the  world,  will  certainly  be  in  darkness.  But  the  soul  is  immortal 
—there  is  a  God,  the  Father  and  friend  of  all — there  is  truth,  and  heaven, 
and  an  everlasting  futurity — and  these  solemn  and  consoling  veracities, 
are  not  the  less  significant^  real,  and  enduring,  because  the  whale  did  not 
mallow  Jonahj  and  Bahamas  ass  did  not  speak.  Carlyle  is  striving 
betimes  so  to  order  human  belief,  that  the  Christian  reUgion  shall  survive 
its  mere  mythologies  and  childish  historical  incrustations,  and  it  is  th^ 
duty  of  all  oarnest  and  weU-ordered  devout  minds  to  help  him.  ho^ 
priests,  parsons,  and  £kll  men,  then  begin  by  taking  to  heart  these  gt>lden 
words,  what  the  light  of  j<m  mind,  which  is  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  pronounces  mcrodible,  that,  in  God's  name,  leave  uncre«- 
dited;  at  your  peril  do  not  try  believing  that" — ^for  he  who  begins  bj 
striving  to  credit  what  is  incre^ble,  will  end  by  doubting  that  which  10 
Jame." 


In  eommenting  on  this  wonderful  efiusion,  we  cannot  but  compliment 
tiiQ  Editcn*,  on  the  clearness  of  his  position,  every  one  may  see  by  readiuj^ 
what  he  accounts  extraneous  mythology,  namely,  all  unbelievaUliiiesJ^ 
md  aQ  wiji  believe  him  ^  fQr  none  iiro£3ss  to  believe  or  advocate  such 
things. 

The  perspicuity  of  this  wondrous  article,  is  fiirther  manifest,  in  the 
plainness  with  which  the  believabilities  are  indicated ;  being  all  that  we 
can  see  by  the  light  of  our  own  minds ;  which  is  the  same  as  what  we  see 
iby  the  light  of  our  own  eyes }  that  is,  nothing  at  all. 
.  ^or  can  we  forbear  coDigratulatmg  our  readers  cm  the  announcement^ 
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of  this  seer  of  yisioDS;  no  doubt  hr  the  light  of  his  own  mind,  which  i$ 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Almigkty" — that  cant  is  dead  ! 

Then  we  hope  these  inspired  penmen  will  no  longer  cant  cLgainst  cant ; 
but  let  it  lie  quietly  in  its  gi*ave :  othei-wise,  we  shall  be  apt  to  transpose 
6ur  title  into  as  felicitous  an  expression  as  Cai-lyle's  "  Sterlmg  Coin  f  and 
instead  of  the  Dispatch  of  Cant;  write  over  our  kcubrations, — the  Cant 
of  the  Dispatch.** 

But  if  this  antique  personage  be  really  deceased^  his  enemies  should 
melt  into  a  generous  sorrow,  whilst  his  friends  should  assume  at  least  the 
decency  of  grief,  and  not  dance  at  the  funeral.  The  writer  we  have 
quoted,  shomd  not  insult  the  ashes  of  his  friend  ^  the  announcement  oi^^ 
to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  black  border.  Let  all  the  muses  weep 
for  the  beautiful  adonis : — Cant  is  dead.  Even  Carlyle,  whose  huge  tea-, 
tonic  word  club,  scattered  the  brains  of  the  unfortunate,  and  thus  put  the 
critic  into  a  flutter  of  confusion,  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  achiev^^ 
ments ; — the  writer  of  this  book,  calls  it  the  Life  of  John  Sterling ;  wb 
call  it  the  death  of  theologic  cant."  Poor  Carlyle,  thou  little  thinkest 
what  thou  hast  done !  Thy  occupation  is  gone  3  it  was  to  cry  down  cant, 
and  thou  hast  knocked  him  down  dead,  with  thy  murderous  club,  and 
now,  what  canst  thou  say  or  write  more  ? 

It  is  the  wisdom  and  interest  of  the  cat,  to  play  with  the  last  monsiB, 
and  not  to  kill  it  outright  ]  since  by  this,  pussy  risks  expulsion  from  the 
eden  of  the  boudoir,  and  the  paradise  of  the  drfiwing-room,  with  chival- 
rous martyrdom."  Still  "  he  stalks  forth  and  belabours  all  lusty  "  mice, 
"  till  they  "  squeak  "  again the  '^  act  is  doubtless  daring,  magnanimous, 
heroic since  the  cat  lives  by  the  mice, — directly  or  mdirectly.  The 
absence  of  vermin,  is  the  loss  of  her  occupation ;  other  nuisances  are  her 
apology :  just  as  the  knight  errant  against  cant,  is  dismissed  when  cant 
is  dead.    Success  ruins  ms  trade :  he  overshoots  the  mark  by  hitting  it. 

It  may  however  be  feared,  that  if  the  "  Life  of  John  Sterling  "  was  the 
death  of  cant ;  the  death  of  John  Sterling,  proved  the  resurrection  i£ 
cant ;  and  thus  philosophically  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  above 
criticism  on  "  Sterling  Coin." 

But  perhaps  some  further  employment  may  be  found  for  the  club  of 
this  modem  Hercules,  in  killing  newspaper  cant ;  for  whilst  the  three  pro* 
fessions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  according  to  the  Dispatch  are  filled 
by  men  who  mane  a  gain  of  the  hypocrite  and  fanatic,"  it  is  just  three 
to  one  that  editors  are  not  particularly  honest,  and  may,  like  lawyen^ 
occasionally  "  suppress  here,  and  colour  there." 

We  do  not  see  why  parsondom  alone  can  only  save  its  credit  at  die 
expense  of  its  understandings ;"  although  "  the  best  educated,  and,  in 
some  respects,  necessarily  the  ablest  and  most  thinking  members  of 
society." 

For  if    the  three  learned  professions  require  you  at  the  threshdd 
to  constitute  yourself  an  impostor,"  what  must  we  say  of  the  unlearned 
profession,  or  the  learned  profession  of  weekly  criticism  ?    Shall  we  say 
that  it  "  saves  its  credit  at  the  expense  of  the    readet^s  "  understanding, 
and  so  make  a  distinction  of  dishonesty  ? 

For  our  part,  uncharitable  as  we  may  be  called,  we  cannot  hdf> 
thinking  with  Carlyle,  that  Egyptian  Magi,  Roman  Augurs,  and  Popish 
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prteate,  «re  not  the  only  impostors,"  "  who  patrol  with  horse  meat  and 
man's  meat,  this  aflEiicted  earth though  we  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
J<niT  learned  professions,  invading  the  province  of  costermongers  and 
butchers'  boys.  It  is  only  Mr.  Garlyle  and  his  critic,  who  miderstand 
this  patrolling  business. 

Still,  we  must  confess,  the  "  force  of"  compliment  "can  no  further  go," 
than  in  this  handsome  recognition  by  the  critic  of  his  fellow  labourers. 

Even  Garlyle  is  only  a  "  recruit "  to  the  cause  of  honesty,  having 

come  out  from  the  mass  of  those  who  stand  as  coward  mutes,"  and 
•therefore,  but  lately  he  stood  amongst  them ;  how  lasting  his  late  con- 
vermon  may  be,  is  left  for  the  trial  of  experience  5  he  has  however  "  come 
to  suspect,  and  may  become  suspicious  of  those  who  claim  him,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  "  the  coward  mutes,"  whom  he  deserted  but  yesterday. 

The  message  of  truth  has  come  to  Garlyle,  and  with  genvine  apos^ 
tlesfaip  he  hastens  to  tell  what  he  has  been  toid;"  but  he  does  not  t^  us 
ntho  told  him.  This  is  the  province  of  our  genuine  critic — hear  what 
the  spirit  saith  unto  the  Ghurches !" — what  spirit  ? — "  the  light  of  your 
mind,  which  is  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Almighty !"  The  light  of 
whose  mind  f  Not  any  of  the  learned  professions,  but  the  light  of  the 
new  Pope,  the  inspired  and  infallible  Sham,  who  cries  out  against  shams, 
as  some  persons  would  elude  the  police  by  crying  stop  thief. 

This  new  way  of  knowledge,  from  direct  mspiration,  is  the  method  of 
Swedenborg,  and  Joe  Smith,  and  many  other  fanatics  besides  critics,  and 
is  a  royal  road  to  knowledge;  only,  uiifortunately,  it  is  an  unbelievability 
to  start  with. 

If  there  be  any  persons  who  imagine  "there  are  no  stars  but  certain 
old  Jew  ones,  whicn  have  now  gone  out,"  their  consolation  is  at  hand  in 
the  kindling  of  the  Dispatches  fire  balloon,  before  which,  sun,  moon  and 
stars  will  "  hide  their  diminished  heads." 

This  is  the  great  light,  and  those  who  "  assert  there  is  no  religion  un- 
less an  ass  became  a  prophet,"  will  find  their  desire  now  fully  S7*atified. 

Unfortunately,  even  Balaam's  ass  never  aspired  to  any  such  distinction: 
whether  it  spoke  or  not,  we  may  judge,  ( at  leasts  as  to  its  possibility^) 
from  those  who  speak  now-a-days ;  and  who  imagine,  that  any  others 
imagine,  that  Ghristianity  rests  on  either  Jonah  or  Balaam,  and  who 
assume  that  the  miracles  of  Moses  were  conjuring  tricks. 

How  competent  this  organ  of  public  ooinion  is  to  deal  with  other 
questions,— offensively,  hostilely,  and  unfairly  stated,  as  "  that  three  are 
one,  and  one  is  three ;  may  be  decided  by  some  previous  comments  in 
the  same  paper ;  whei*ein  it  was  stated,  tnat  men  might  be  Ghristians 
without  Irinitarianism,  because  Paul  found  some  converts  who  had  not 
even  heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  yet  were  Ghristians !  If  the  critic 
had  Tesui  the  account,  before  writing  about  it,  he  would  have  lenmed, 
that  those  converts  were  disciples  ot  John  the  Baptist,  and  not  Ghristians 
at  aU,  any  more  than  Balaam  s  ass  was  a  prophet. 

Accoraingly  we  read  that  Paul  made  Ghrist  known  to  them,  told  them 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  re- 
ceiving this  spirit,  became  Ghristians. 

Berorehana  they  knew  no  more  of  Ghrist,  than  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  therefore  were  very  notable  Ghristians.    (Acts  xix.  1 — 6.) 

This  at  least  may  serve  to  caution  such  men  from  dogmatising  on 
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Chrisdamtyy  however  certain  they  nay  be  about  their  4nm  ^  direct  mspt* 
rations." 

In  another  piece  of  criticism^  in  the  same  organ,  we  are  tcM^ it  is  onr 
creeds  which  cnrse  and  debase  us.  The  popular  faith  is  false,  mean, 
Pag^.  Progress  is  only  seen  in  infidelity y  and  ixtheism  among  masses 
oftgnoranee.  The  only  faoth  among  ns  is  baaelees  and  bad.  The  press 
must  prophesy,  because  the  recognised  prophets  are  false."  But  is  not 
the  press  here  aiding the  progress  of  infidelity  and  atheism  among  the 
masses  of  ignorance  r' 

These  writers  however,  are  much  mistaken  if  they  hope  to  hold  a  mcv- 
nopdy  of  the  press,  and  equally  mistaken  if  they  suppose  that  their  press 
is  adapted  to  lead  men  into  truths  of  the  highest  moment,  by  such  Insty, 
barlesouing  and  slanderous  articles,  at  once  an  insult  to  GhristiaBity.  and 
to  the  learned  professions. 

And  though  as  the  critie  concludes,  it  may  be  true,  that  be  who 
begins  by  striving  to  credit  what  is  incredible  [i.  e.  an  impossibility,]  will 
end  by  doubting  what  is  true it  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  b^ins 
by  misrepresentmg  and  rejecting  what  is  true,  will  end  by  bdieving  what 
isfelse. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  Nature  of  Man  as  Sptritualj  Immortal,  and  Beepondbley  mil  be 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
snail  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 


^  THE  GREAT  CONTEST;  THE  BIBLE  AGAINST  TYRANNY. 

'  No  one  who  examines  the  signs  of  the  times  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
great  struggle  commenced  and  now  going  on^  between  despotism  and 
Ebeity,  in  which  the  Bible  and  its  free  principles  form  one  important 
element. 

•  The  despots,  whether  priests,  dukes,  or  emperors,  are  jealous  of  the 
presence  of  Ghiist ;  but  he  is  coming ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  his 
second  coming  in  the  spirit  of  his  gospel,  may  be  to  send  a  sword  on  the 
earth. 

In  our  first  number  for  1852,  we  shall  review  the  intimations  of  his 
coming,  as  conveyed  by  the  present  aspect  of  the  various  nations;  in  an 
examination  of  the  Signs  of  the  Times  ;  which,  as  we  think,  require 
the  earnest  examination  of  rulers  and  peoples ;  of  all  true  men,  whether 
as  Christians,  patriots,  or  citizens  of  the  world. 

As  prepai-atory  to  this  investigation,  we  beg  their  attention  to  the 
WAR  UPON  Bibles  in  Florence ;  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  applies  to 
more  places  than  Florence ! 

We  shall  first  present  this  important  case  to  our  readers ;  and  secondly, 
make  a  few  bnef  observations  upon  the  more  prominent  points  in  the 
narrative. 


«*WAR  UPON  BIBLES  IN  FLORENCE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

"  Sir, — Blowing  that  the  journal  which  you  so  ably  conduct  has  ever 
been,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  day,  the  firm  and  consistent 
advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  I  send  you  a  statement  of  a  case  of 
gross  injustice  and  abuse  of  power,  as  exercised  against  two  highly 
respectable  persons,  natives  of  Florence;  sincerely  trusting  that  the 
narrative,  which  is  strictly  correct,  and  shall  be  as  succinct  as  possible, 
may  be  deemed  by  you  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  columns,  and  may, 
through  your  aid,  enlist  the  jeelings  and  sympathies  of  the  English 
public,  and,  by  the  expression  of  those  feelings,  deter  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment  from  acting  towards  its  subjects  in  a  manner  so  intolerant,  unjttst, 
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and  unehristian.  On  the  17th  of  August  last,  at  about  7^  p.  m.,  a  visit 
WAS  made  by  the  police  to  the  house  of  a  certain  Francesco  Madiai, 
No.  4.378,  Piassza  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  Madiai  and  his  wife 
were  both  from  home,  but  in  their  absence  the  house  was  searched  from 
the  roof  to  the  cellars,  and  the  object  of  the  search  revealed  by  the 
capture  of  two  Bibles  and  an  English  book  on  a  religious  subject,  the  title 
of  which  I  know  not.  Francesco  Madiai,  who  had  in  the  meantime  come 
home,  was  then  taken  off  to  prison,  in  company  with  three  other  persons, 
who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  policy  awaiting 
the  return  of  Madiai.  One  was  Captain  Arthur  De  Noi  Walker,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  known  Madiai  for  several  years,  and  had  called  that 
evening.  Despite  warm  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  all,  they  were 
marched  off  to  prison,  where  Capt.  Walker  rem.ained  22  hours,  and  was 
only  eventually  released  through  the  exertions  of  his  relations,  and  the 
sUong  representations  made  by  the  Haa.  E.  Bligh,  Attache  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Legation  at  Florence — as  this  case  is  already  under 
the  consideration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  I  shall  not  refer  to  it  more  fully. 
The  other  two  men,  Florentines,  named  Alessandro  Fantoni,  and  Francesco 
Manelli,  were  detained  in  prison  seven  days  and  at  the  expuration  of  that 
time,  without  trial  or  even  any  cause  assigned,  offered  their  choice  of 
indefinite  imprisonment  or  indefinite  banishment.  They  chose  the  latter, 
and  are  now  severally  at  Geneva  and  Tuiin — their  crime  that  of  visiting 
the  house  of  Madiai,  and  subsequently  confessing  the  gospel,  a  man 
known  to  read  his  Bible  and  openly  profess  Protestantism.  After  an 
interval  of  twelve  days  Madiai's  wife  was  also  taken  into  custody  and 
imprisoned. 

They  both  remain  in  prison  in  separate  cells  at  the  present  time— ^ 
their  crimCy  reading  the  Sible  and  openly  acknowledging  it.  At  their 
examinations,  which  have  been  frequent,  but  hitherto  conducted  in  pri- 
vate, and  in  the  prison,  they  have  boldly  and  consistently  avowed  them- 
selves Protestants.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  having  been  found 
difiicult  to  frame  a  charge  which  would,  if  proved,  entail  a  punishment 
upon  this  persecuted  couple  sufficiently  severe  to  satisfy  the  rancour — 
for  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  justice — of  their  persecutors— 
charges  have  been  made  against  the  many  of  endeavouiin^  to  proselytize 
(in  this  country  a  very  serious  accusation^  and  his  wife  of  heeping  a 
home  for  immoral  purposes.  Now,  this  latter  charge  is  so  diabolical,  and 
one  tnat  militates  so  entirely  against  the  whole  course  of  this  poor 
woman's  past  life,  and  one  that  will  doubtless  be  attempted  to  be  proved 
hj  false  swearing  J  subornation,  and  all  the  iniquitous  modes  which  are, 
alais,  in  this  co^mtry,  so  readily  at  hand,  and  so  largely  and  frequently 
made  use  of,  that  ner  only  hope  of  escaping  the  wiles  of  her  enemies, 
and  proving  her  innocence,  is  by  appealing  to  those  fnends  and  patrons 
who,  in  years  gone  by,  have  valued  and  befriended  her.  Prior  to  her 
marriage  to  Francesco  Madiai,  a  man  of  most  excellent  character,  and 
known  to  many  English  families  as  a  trustworthy  courier,  Rosina  Pulini, 
such  was  her  maiden  name,  passed  many  years  in  England  in  the  capar 
city  oifemms  de  chambre,.  I  have  now  on  my  writings  table,  certificates 
of  character  from  several  ladies,  all  of  which  testimonials  are  worded  in 
the  most  sincer  and  almost  affectionate  terms.    They  embrace  many, 
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many  years  of  Rosina  Pulini's  life  with  Lkdy  C— — .  She  lived  six- 
teen years — sincerely  do  I  hope  that  these  lines  may  meet  the  eye  of 

Lady  C  ,  of  Lady  C  T  ,  and  others,  who  have  known  and 

attested  to  the  worth  of  this  excellent,  persecuted  woman ;  and  can  give 
unanswerable  proofs  of  her  amiable  dispoMtion,  and  pure  and  irreproach- 
able private  character.  Sincerely  do  I  hope  that  they  will  exert  them- 
selves, making  applications  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
avert  the  impending  ruin  and  destruction  of  an  upright  and  innocent 
woman.  The  case  is  urgent.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  unwilling 
to  believe  that  such  persecutions  can  exist  in  a  Christian  country  during 
the  19th  Century,  I  shall  conclude  my  letter  by  sending  you  a  list  of 
those  who  have^  during  the  last  fice  vnonths,  been  imprisoned  or  banished 
Jbr  reading  the  Bible,  or  for  having  a  copy  of  it  in  their  possession — a 
book  which,  notwithstanding  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  I  confidently 
affirm  to  be  interdicted.  On  May  7, 1851,  were  aiTested  the  Conte  Piero 
Guicciardini,  Cesare  Magrini,  Teken  Betti,  Labatini,  Bursieri,  Carlo 
Solieri  Guiseppe  Guerra,  and  Angelo  Guarducci.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  ten  days,  numerous  private  examinations  taking  place  in  the  piison,  but 
Ho  public  prosecution,  and  the  consequent  means  of  stating  their  case 
being  afforded  them,  these  men  were  condemned  to  six  months'  residence 
in  the  Maremma,  almost  certain  death  during  the  summer  and  autumn } 
the  following  day,  however,  they  wei*e  informed  that  their  punishment 
liad  been  commuted  to  six  months'  banishment  from  their  native  land — 
their  crime,  which  was  officiall}'  stated  to  them  and  published,  was  that 
of  being  found  assembled  and  occupied  in  reading  a  chapter  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  contained  in  (he  Deodati  edition  of  the  Bible.  The 
Conte  Guicciardini  is  now  in  England ;  of  the  others  some  are  in  Pied- 
mont, gome  at  Malta. 

On  May  the  8th,  Hypoly to  Liquozzi  was  taken  into  custody  on  sus- 
picion of  reading  the  Bible— ^his  house  was  seai'ched,  but  no  Bible  found.. 
Notwithstanding  this  he  was  imprisoned  eight  days,  and  underwent  three 
examinations.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  Pasquale 
Cassaci  was  taken  into  custody,  and  still  remahis  in  prison.  His  own 
wife  betrayed  him  at  the  coitfessional,  stating  his  being  in  the  habft 
o{  reading  the  Bible ;  his  house  was  searched  three  times,  but  nothing 
found,  not  even  a  Bible.  The  charges  against  him,  as  against  the  Madiai, 
are  heresy  and  impiety.  Casacci  is  well  known  and  highly  respected  in 
Florence,  having  been  for  27  years  employed  by  the  Post-office  as  a 
general  deliverer.  There  are  doubtless  many  more  victims,  but  I  giv6 
you  merely  the  names  and  cases  of  those  with  which  I  am  personally 
acquainted,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  myself  can  answer.  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  not  refuse  publication  to  this  letter,  as  through  publicity 
can  we  alone  hope  for  any  amelioration  of  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
things.  You  can  hardly  imagine  the  avidity  with  which  the  English 
journals  are  perused  in  Italy,  especially  those  which,  like  the  Daily  I^ews, 
are  conducted  conscientiously  and  consistently,  free  from  venality,  cor- 
ruption, or  base  truckling  to  the  powers  that  be. 

"  I  remadn,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  yours, 
"  Florence,  Oct.  10.  "  HUM  ANITAS." 

VOL.  I.  A  4  , 
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(transxation.) 

''The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  act  of  accusation  agamst 
Gasacci : 

"  *  The  Tribunal  of  the  First  Instance,  Florence. — In  the  matter  of 
Pasquale  Gasacci. 

"'Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  accused,  Pasquale  Gasacci,  denies 
having  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith,  there  are  not  wanting  in  the  trial 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  also  had  made  himself  an  apostate,  not  only 
by  his  habitual  and  heretical  blasphemies,  and  by  the  hatred  that  he  has 
manifested  against  the  pontiff  and  the  catholic  clergy,  as  Filippo  Spiombi 
and  Eugenio  Silli  depose,  but  because  his  apostacy  is  attested  also  hy 
public  opinion,  as  is  ^thered  from  the  depositions  of  Guiseppe  Paoletti, 
of  Euo^enio  Silli,  of  the  Father  Silvio,  Garmelite,  and  of  Guiseppe 
I)onnini. 

.  " '  Whereas,  it  follows,  moreover,  from  the  joint  deposition  of  Sabina 
Bonvicini,  of  the  Father  Silvio,  of  the  Sazyenini,  man  and  wife,  and  of 
Guiseppe  Donnini,  that  Gasacci  h/is  instigated  his  own  son  to  abandon 
the  Gatholic  faith,  teaching  him  that  there  is  no  hell ;  that  he  made  Mm 
copy  tracts  ae;ainst  the  Gatholic  religion,  and  because  he  once  refused 
struck  him ;  tnat  he  has  used  cruelties  even  against  his  own  wife,  because 
they  would  not  follow  his  perverse  principles. 

" '  Whereas,  the  instigation  that  he  has  used  towards  his  son  is  the 
more  blameable  because  the  latter  showed  himself  reluctant  to  follow  his 
enormous  principles,  bein^  of  an  age  to  avail  himself  of  his  own  reason  to 
regulate  his  own  conscience, 

'"Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  instructions  against  the  Gatholic 
religion  which  Gasacci  used  to  give  his  son  and  wife,  have  not,  as  far  as 
appears  received  publicity,  such  a  circumstance  does  not  exempt  Mm 
from  penalty,  as  tlie  jurisprudence  has  established,  in  the  interpoIati(m  of 
the  60th  Art.  of  the  law  of  the  30th  Nov.,  1786. — Gerrotelli,  Criminal 
Jurisprudence,  word 'Blasphemy.' 

" '  W  hereas,  considering  the  penalty  established  by  the  aforesaid  article, 
the  imputation  urged  against  Gasacci  must  be  taken  cognizance  of  and 
decidea  by  the  regal  court  of  Florence. 

" '  For  these  reasons  it  declares  that  there  exist  sufficient  proofs  to 
send  to  the  public  jud^ent  Pasquale  Gasacci,  in  order  that  he  may 
answer  to  the  crime  of  impiety  imputed  to  him ;  it  declares  its  own  in- 
competency te  take  cognizance  of  and  to  decide  concerning  such  a  charge, 
and  decrees  the  transmission  of  the  process  to  the  Regal  Procurator- 
General,  at  the  Begal  Gourt  of  Florence,  for  the  further  course  of 
justice." ' 

In  this  in&mous  series  of  public  acts  of  despotism,  we  may  mark  out 
the  following  important  points :  first,  it  is  a  crime  to  read  the  Bible ; 
man's  inalienable  right ;  as  much  as  it  is  to  breath :  secondly,  it  is  a  crime 
.for  a  father  to  educate  his  son ;  the  first  duty  of  nature  :  thirdly,  a  lady 
of  irreproachable  life  is  destroyed  by  slander  and  perjury  by  the  organs  of 
public  justice :  fifthly,  prosecutions  are  carried  on  privately,  at  the  caprice 
of  the  public  officers :  sixthly,  confession  is  employed  to  make  the 
WIFE  DESTROY  HER  OWN  HUSBAND,  and  thus  a  pretended  religious  ordi- 
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nance,  is  the  instrument  of  poisoning  the  happiness  of  families,  and  sub- 
verting the  ordinance  of  God  in  nature  and  Christianity  :  seventhly,  this 
confession,  which  they  pretend  is  private  to  the  confessor,  is  made  a 
political  engine  of  combined  priestly  and  temporal  tyranny :  eighthly,  the 
absence  of  evidence  is  no  barrier  to  condemnation,  suspicion  and  public 
opinion  are  enough :  ninthly,  which  is  worst  of  all,  the  pretence  of  con- 
science, and  being  of  age  to  use  his  own  reason,  is  given  as  the  sorCs 
defetice  against  his  father^  s  instructiony  whilst  the  father's  being  "  of  age 
to  use  his  own  reason,  to  regulate  his  own  conscience,"  is  no  defencb 
against  the  tyranny  of  Popish  law! 

Thus  do  they  insult  God  by  pleading  a  son^s  conscience  against  his 
Other's  admonitions,  whilst  they  trample  the  father's  conscience  under 
the  heels  of  their  sanctimonious  and  ungodly  despotism. 

What  is  it  these  tyrants  fear  ?  It  is  the  Bible  and  the  People  : — 
God's  word  and  man's  unfettered  reason  I 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  new  movement  of  Protestantism,  which 
whilst  leaving  individuals  to  follow  their  private  views  in  other  respects, 
promises  to  unite  Protestants  of  all  denominations  in  one  general  purpose, 
Dased  on  broad  principles,  and  aiming  at  practical  measures.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  many  persons  of  influence  are  associated  in  the  general 
society,  whilst  the  great  towns  are  forming  local  societies  to  act  m  con- 
cert ;  and  we  trust  that  all  Protestants  wiU  be  united  in  this  great  cause, 
<K>nsistently  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  circular : — 

London^  Nov.  5,  1851. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Alliance, 
held  November  4th,  1851,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi, 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  Chair,  the  following  Besolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  :^ — 

I.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee,  the  time  has  now  fully 
iarrived  when  the  principles  adopted  at  the  formation  of  the  Protestant 
Alliance,  on  the  25th  June  in  the  present  year,  should  be  brought  before 
the  Protestants  of  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  earned  effectually  into  operation;  both  in  regard  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Government  favour  to  Popery,  and  to  the  promotion  of  Beligious 
freedom  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

II.  That  in  relation  to  the  former — ^the  discontinuance  of  Government 
flavour  to  Popery — ^it  appears  to  be  the  most  obvious  duty,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  propose  to  the  countnr  at  large,  an  united  appeal  to  the  Le- 
gislature, for  tne  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act  of  1845, 
and  that  irrespectively  of  the  genei*al  question  of  endowments,  about 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Evangelical  Protestants,  the 
following  are  among  the  grounds  on  which  such  an  appeal  may  rest : — 

1,  That  it  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  the 
annual  grant  to  the  Romish  College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  first 
made  by  that  body  in  1795,  was  only  pledged  by  the  Act  of  Union  to 
be  contmued  for  a  term  of  twenty  years;  which  term  expired  in  1821 : 
that  various  other  grants,  similarly  pledged  for  a  like  term,  were  gta- 
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dually  discontinued  betw^n  1821  and  1890;  and  that- the  Tote  to 

MajDooth,  thougL  still  proposed  to  Parliament  by  the  Government^  was 
always  objected  to^  and  seldom  carried  without  a  division, 

2.  That^  in  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  partly  to  terminate  these  annual 
discussions,  but  chiefly  with  a  hope  of  conciUating  the  Homisb  priest- 

.  hood  in  Ireland,  proposed  to  Paimment  to  augment  the  annual  allow- 
ance to  Maynooth,  and  to  charge  it  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  an  annual  vote.  The  measui*e  Sir  B.  Peel 
only  succeeded  in  carzying,  after  encountering  the  sfs^ongest  opposition* 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that  has  ever  &en  manifestea 
to  any  similar  proposal. 

8.  That  the  open  and  strong  repugnance  of  the  people  to  this  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth  was  mauifested,  at  the  general  election  of  1847)  by 
the  rejection  of  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  hau 
supported  Sii*  R.  Peel's  measure;  while  that  statesman's  hope,  that 
thus  he  had  pacified  Ireland;  was  proved  to  be  ill-founded,  by  the  tu- 
mults, seditious  meetings,  and  s^l  but  open  rebellion,  which  marked  the 
summer  of  the  following  year. 

4.  That  the  subsequent  and  present  conduct  of  the  Romish  bishops 
and  priests  of  Irelaml,  hajs  shown  how  vain  was  the  hope  of  tbatjst^tes- 
man,  that,  by  any  measure  short  of  the  concession  of  absolute  djominion, 

.  he  could  propitiate  that  ambitious  priesthood :  while,  by  abetting  the 

frossest  insults  to  the  laws,  th^  Government,  and  the  Le^Iature,  they 
ave  placed  Greitt  Biitain  in  the  huipiliating  position  of  appearing  to 
pay  tiibute,  through  fear,  to  the  agents  and  emisaries  of  a  hostile 
power. 

6.  That  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  repugnance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  the  endowment  of  the  Romish  Coluege  of  Maynooth 
is  as  deep  and  fervent  as  ever :  and  that  it  appears  advisable  at  once  to 
call  fortfi  nn  expression  of  this  national  feeling,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Government  and  Legislatwe  will  no  longer  persist  in  training  up,  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  nation,  a  priesthood,  so  many  of  whom  are  oistin- 
guished  by  turbulence  and  disloyalty :  that,  with  the  view,  a  PubUc 
Meeting  be  held  in  London,  in  the  month  of  November,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment 
Act :  and  that  it  be  recommended  that  similar  Meetings  be  afterwards 
held,  in  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
III.  That  in  relation  to  the  second  great  object  of  the  Protestant 
Alliance — the  promotion  of  religious  freedom  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
^the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  essentially  comprehends  as  well 
the  assertion  or  the  rights  of  conscience  to  be  enjoved  by  the  subjects  of 
Popish  Governments,  as  the  vindication  of  the  claim  of  British  Pro- 
testants, resident  in  Papal  countries,  to  possess  the  same  amount  of  liberty 
of  worship  and  of  burial  as  is  conceded  to  Romanists  in  Great  Britam; 
and  that  this  object  in  its  two  branches  may  be  advanced  in  various  ways^ 
and  especially  in  the  following : 

1.  By  earnest,  though  at  the  same  time  respectful  and  dignified, 
appeals  to  Governments  which  sanction  or  permit  persecution :  such 
appeals  being  accompanied  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  diplomatic  influence  of  our  country. 
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2.  By  enforcing  on  British  Protestants  the  duty  of  holding  out  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  to  all  those  Christians  who  are  persecuted  for  con- 
science sake  in  Popish  countnes ;  by  affording  pecuniary  relief^  where 
it  is  most  needed,  to  the  famihes  of  those  who  are  cast  into  prison  for 
religious  causes ;  and  by  offering  a  refuge  to  those  who  are  exiled  for 
similar  reasons. 

3.  By  doing  honour,  as  occasion  offers,  to  Oovemments  which,  like 
the  Piedmontese,  up  to  the  present  time,  protect  Hberty  of  conscience, 
and  resist  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 

4.  By  communicating  with  our  fellow-Christians  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  in  the  Protestant  nations  of  continental  Europe,  with 
the  view  of  concentrating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  public  opinion  and 
moral  influence  of  the  sound  portions  of  Chnstenaom  upon  all  cases 
requiring  united  action. 

I V .  That  while  this  Committee  earnestly  recommend  the  diligent  pro- 
secution of  the  objects  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  according  to  the  plan 
sketched  out  in  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  they  would  keep  before  tneir 
own  minds,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Associa- 
tiouj  that  the  success  of  their  enterprize  entirely  depend^  upon  the 
blessing  of  God,  sought  by  prayer  through  the  One  Mecuator ;  and  they 
would  therefore  call  upon  them  to  strengthen  one  another  in  the  Lord  for 
this  great  conflict,  in  the  belief  that^  however  formidable  and  inveterate 
an  adversary  it  may  be, — ^Popery  is  a  doomed  thing,  and  is  hastening  to 
its  final  overthrow. 


JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Hon.  Sec. 
RICHARD  FAWKE8,  Secretary. 

No.  9,  Serjeants'-inn,  Fleet-street,  London." 
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We  earnestly  desire  our  readers  to  exert  tliemselres  to  extend  our  dr- 
culation^  confidently  promising  several  new  features  of  popular  interesi^ 
whilst  retaining  the  same  general  purpose. 
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A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Itisey  Progress,  present  Aspect,  and  Papal 
Devetopment  and  Tendencies  of  Puseyisnu  By  John  Poulteiu 
Northampton :  printed  for  the  Author. 

Mr.  Poulter,  the  Author  of  "  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Puseyism,"  is, 
we  believe  a  Baptist  minister  at  Northampton.  The  lectures  have  been 
delivered  at  various  places,  and  are  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  neat 
volume,  that  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  obtain,  an  extensive  circulation. 
They  convey  clearly  and  concisely  much  important  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  and  nature  of  Puseyism,  as  well  as  many  well- 
reasoned  exposures  to  the  sentiments  passing*  under  that  modem  title. 

The  point  in  which  we  regard  Mr.  Poulter^s  production  as  somewhat 
deficient  is,  in  not  sufficiently  denouncing  the  system  of  which  Puseyism 
is  an  established  part ;  still  he  does  plaimy  intimate  the  truth,  that  there 
is  demanded  a  reform,  in  order  to  save  the  Church ;  and  perhaps  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  the  Author's  moderation  in  this  respect  will  appear  to 
be  a  wise  and  liberal  prudence. 

We  should  have  prefeired  a  strong  chapter  in  conclusion,  showing  that 
Puseyism  is  Prayerbookism.  But  we  must  allow  to  each  his  own  pe- 
culiar style  and  method  of  perforininff  his  work.  Mr.  Poulter's  Lectures 
will,  we  doubt  not,  meet  with  generd  approbation. 

The  reader  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Poulter's  Lec- 
tures, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  thinking  Christians ;  trusting  that 
thej  will  prove  an  antidote  to  Puseyism,  and  be  the  means  of  biinging 
many  who  are  of  a  wavering  mind  to  a  settled  conviction,  that  Puseyism 
is  but  Popery  in  a  new  phase. — [Editor.] 


JHaeourseB  on  Various  Forms  of  Meligian.  By  J.  BuR]f«y  D.D.  London,  Houlston 
&  Stoneman. 

Thb  eight  discourses  here  presented  to  the  reader's  notice,  embrace  the  following 
eubjects : — a  Religion  by  Proxy,  a  Religion  of  Ceremonies,  a  Religion  of  the  Senses, 
the  Religion  of  Feeling,  the  Religion  of  Credulity,  and  the  Religion  of  Faith.  We 
feel  we  are  giving  no  mean  praise,  when  we  say  they  are  worthy  of  Dr.  Burns's,  former 
&me.  His  is  a  name  well  known  in  the  Churches,  not  as  that  of  the  leader  of  a  sect, 
but  as  that  of  a  talented  and  Catholic-hearted  Christian.  The  Sermons  hei*e  published 
were  delivered  in  London  during  the  time  when  the  Great  Exhibition  was  open — ^and  of 
necessity  were  adapted  to  benefit  a  very  mixed  congregation,  such  as  the  Dr.  had  dur- 
ing  that  season.  We  think  he  has  performed  his  work  well ;  and  the  discourses  now 
before  us  will  repay  the  perusal  of  any  one  interested  in  these  subjects.  The  style  is 
exceedingly  perspicuous,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  Author  are  delivered  boldly  and  logi- 
cally. We  think  some  of  the  Baptist  brethren  would  nojt  be  ii\jured  by  studying  hia 
Myings  upon  the  water  question. 
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The  third  diBOOune  is  a  most  poweriiil  one ;  thou^  we  confess  that  we  differ  from 
the  Doctor  most  fundamentally  in  his  treatment  of  the  Deist.  By  putting  the  question 
at  issue  upon  the  ground  he  has  done,  in  our  humble  judgment  he  gives  the  Deist  an 
advantage  which  the  latter  knows  well  how  to  use.  The  Doctor  contends,  and  we  think 
truly,  that  neither  the  sublimity  of  the  heavens  nor  the  loveliness  of  earth,  can  teach 
us  what  virtue  is.  He  then  asks  can  this  knowledge  be  attained  by  *^  the  impression 
of  the  mind."  ''An  impression  of  the  mind  means  nothing  at  all;  for  it  is  from  the 
impression  of  the  mind  that  all  sorts  of  widied  and  absurd  results  have  been  produced; 
and  therefore  this  tells  nothing  with  any  degree  of  certainty."  To  this  sentence  in  its 
connection,  we  most  decidedly  object.  In  our  opinion,  the  logical  deductions  which 
might  be  drawn  from  it  would  cut  from  beneath  us  the  groundwork  upon  which  mo- 
rality rests. 

We  commend  to  the  study  of  Dr.  Bums  the  following  sentence  of  a  Chinese  ssg^. 
who  wrote  six  centuries  B.  C.  conscience,  which  is  the  light  of  intellig^ce,  to  distin- 
guish good  and  evil ;  humanity,  which  is  the  equity  of  the  heart ;  moral  courage, 
which  is  the  force  of  the  soul, —  these  are  the  three  grand  and  universal  moral  faculties 
of  the  man."   Surely  Dr.  Bums  has  heard  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

The  rest  of  the  discourse  is  excellent.  It  is  difficult  to  select  any  particular  portions 
as  specimens  of  the  power  with  which  Dr.  Bums  manages  his  subjects,  like  Macaulay'i 
ballads,  they  must  be  read  entire  to  feel  their  full  force, — ^yet  we  conclude  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  Mormonism,  which  he  introduces  in  his  Religion  of  Credulity.  In  1805, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  America. 
His  parents  were  worthless  persons ;  his  fjather  was  a  profligate  individual,  and  his 
mother  was  precisely  of  the  same  SMiral  stamp.  Their  son  was  distinguished  for  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  It  was  the  great  efibrt  of  the  entire  family  to  live  without  indus- 
trial labour,  and  Joseph  commenced  an  early  career  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  digging  for  hidden  treasures,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  concealed  by 
parties  during  the  wars  in  America.  This  occupation  he  pursued  till  1822,  and  in  that 
year  he  professed  to  have  found  a  very  precious  stone,  which  enabled  him  to  know 
distinctly  where  the  hidden  treasure  was  to  be  found ;  to  discover  which,  he  had  pie- 
viously  employed  so  much  time  to  no  purpose.  Having  discovered  this  stone,  he  was 
hi  the  habit  of  placing  it  in  his  hat,  and  looking  at  it,  and  saying,  that  it  indicated  to  him 
certain  signs  by  which  he  would  certainly  know  where  to  obtain  the  long-sought  treasure. 
The  news  of  this  marvellous  stone  spread  rapidly  around  and  excited  the  attention  of 
the  credulous. 

In  1827,  he  {Nrofessed  that,  guided  by  the  lustre  of  the  stone,  he  had  discovered  a 
most  precious  box  which  contained  in  it  a  quantity  of  golden  plates.  These  he  affirmed 
had  come  down  from  heaven ;  there  they  had  been  formed ;  there  they  had  been  cast, 
and  from  heaven  they  had  been  sent.  This  box  he  also  asserted  contained  a  new  reve- 
lation, or  rather  an  additional  revelation  of  the  word  of  God,  These  golden  platel 
were  not  to  supersede  the  Bible,  but  to  give  further  views  into  it,  open  up  its  mysterieS} 
and  disclose  the  glories  of  the  latter  day  dispensation." 

Dr.  Bums  then  shows  the  fraud  that  accompanied  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  clearly  exposes  the  falsehood  of  the  wh<de  system*  We  entreat  our  readers 
to  inspect  the  little  work  for  themselves. 


In  the  pi^sent  day,  great  erertions  are  being  made  to  improve  the  psalmody  of  our 
chunshes.  The  book  before  us  is  a  successful  effort  to  help  on  this  to  be  wished  for 
consummation.  One  thing  which  has  struck  us  in  this  Hymn  Book,  as  being  a  great 
improvement,  is  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  By  this,  the  indices  are 
diminished  in  bulk,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  in  selecting  a  hymn  upon  a  givea 
aubject.  But  the  great  recommendation,  is  the  beauty  of  the  hyms  here  collected.  All 
those  verses,  which  in  Watts  mars  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns,  are  carefully 
weeded  out.  The  Compiler  has  displayed  great  taste  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  choice  of 
hymns. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  very  cheap.  The  printing  is  clear  and  good.  We  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  pastors  and  Churches. 


The  Hyim  Book.  Ward  and  Co.,  Patenioster-rov. 
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